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PREFACE. 


The  occasion  and  plan  of  this  second  jonmej  in  the  H0I7 
Land  are  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  introductory  Section. 

During  the  more  important  part  of  the  journey,  my  com- 
panion in  travel  was,  as  before,  the  Eev.  Eli  Smith,  D.  D*  He 
vent  with  me  to  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity  of  Hebron ;  and 
thence  northwards  as  far  as  to  Hasbeiya.  IVom  Hasbeiya  the 
Bev.  W.  M.  Thomson  accompanied  me  to  B&ni&s  and  back ; 
and  then,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  until  within  a  day's  journey 
of  that  city.  From  Damascus,  the  Kev.  S.  Eobson  became  my 
companion  to  Ba'albek  and  around  the  northern  end  of  Leba- 
non to  the  cedars,  and  so  to  Beir&t. 

Tliat  very  much  of  the  success  and  comfort  of  the  journey 
depended  on  the  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  possessed  by 
my  companions  with  the  language  and  character  of  the  people, 
I  need  not  here  repeat.  Each  of  them  kept  his  own  separate 
journal  of  daily  occurrences  and  observations.  These  were 
kindly  left  in  my  hands ;  and  have  been  freely  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  tliis  volume.  To  these  friends,  the  public,  as  well 
as  myself,  are  under  lasting  obligations. 

The  present  volume  is  strictly  supplementary  to  the  former 
Biblical  Reseabohes  ;  and  is  published  in  connection  with  the 
new  edition  of  that  work.  It  is  also  issued  separately,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  already  possess  the  first  edition  of  the 
Researches. 

The  observations  made  during  this  second  journey,  rendered 
necessary  a  new  construction  of  the  Maps  of  Palestine.  This 
bas  been  done  by  Kiepert  of  Berlin,  with  his  accustomed  scien- 
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tflc  skill.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  rontes  of  the  different  years 
very  rarely  coincide. — ^The  other  maps  also  are  republished; 
fhat  of  Sinai  with  some  corrections ;  and  the  interior  of  Je- 
msalem  is  given  according  to  the  Plans  of  Tobler  and  the  Eng- 
lish engineers. 

In  the  Index  of  Arabic  Names  and  Words,  the  Arabic  letters 
have  not  been  employed.  These  are  sometimes  important  to 
the  scholar ;  but  never  to  the  great  mass  of  general  readers. 
Yet  the  system  of  notation  in  respect  to  Arabic  names  will  be 
found  sufficient,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  indicate  to  scholars  the 
proper  Arabic  letters ;  and  this  is  strictly  all  that  is  required. 
This  notation,  however,  is  fully  carried  out  only  in  the  Index 
of  Arabic  Names  and  "Words. — The  slight  variations  which 
9.ecur  in  the  spelling  of  several  names,  have  arisen  from  like 
variations  in  the  popular  pronunciation. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  notation  above-mentioned, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  specifications  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Preface  in  the  new  edition  of  flie  former  Besearches, 
Vol.  I ;  as  also  to  Dr  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Arabic,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  edition.  Vol.  HE.  pp.  89-111. 

With  this  volume  closes,  of  counse,  the  record  of  my  per- 
sonal observations  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  principles  according 
to  which  it  has  been  prepared,  are  the  same  with  those,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work.  If  it  shall  be  deemed  a 
worthy  supplement  to  that  work,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  To  these 
my  Biblical  Sesbabches  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  fruit  of  thirty 
years  of  preparation,  and  of  personal  travels  in  1838  and  1852, 
I  can  hope  to  add  nothing  more.  The  work  is  now  published 
as  a  whole,  and  in  a  permanent  form. 

The  great  object  of  all  these  travels  and  labours  has  been,  as 
formerly  announced,  to  collect  materials  "  for  the  preparation 
of  a  systematic  work  on  the  physical  and  historical  geography 
of  the  Holy  Land.''  To  this  work,  so  much  needed,  should  my 
life  and  health  be  spared,  I  hope  speedily  to  address  myself. 

With  the  renewed  expression  of  humble  gratitude  to  Gtod, 
the  author  here  takes  leave  of  his  work ;  praying  that  He,  Adio 
has  thus  permitted  it  to  be  completed,  will  continue  to  make  it 
useful  for  the  furtherance  of  His  truth. 

New  Yobk,  Jtdf^lSfiQ, 
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of  JpHiii  if,  Wa4]r  'AbOla,  107.  Yalky  numing  tkom  JeOt  to  ol-B&ttsof;  108. 
KIbo,  Xbiibot  Kioa,  Oama  of  Oalfloo,  108.  Kefr  Menda,  109.  Rommlneb,  Rimmmt 
B8meh,i2lMMi,  lia-.4j»« 90t4.  ToU  Bodawiyob,  Ua  Plain  of  Zebulon,  of  Aaoobii^ 
UO^  111.  City  AMdK  Kifr  Menda?  111.  Soinrieb,  Sqiphont,  111,  112.  Anoiont 
tomi^  118.  Fogatoiacf  SoiAiioby.lU.  Way  to  BeH  Labm,  J^eeiUUkem  of  Zobolim, 
118,  lis.  SwnmAnioh,  amammj  JobAtba,  CUbatka,  118.  Jelda,  118.  TeU  Sbam. 
bIbi  in  plain  of  EtdraoloA;  oneamp,  118, 114.  Cannel,  road> on  its  oaatem  aide^  114. 
Toll  Kami8n,  C^mmn,  JUmom,  114,  116. 

Apra2hL  Wajofm  tbo  grMi  plain;  only  partly  tillod,  116,  116.  CroM  Oia 
MakftttaT,  KUkm,  116.  ToU  ol-Molaellim,  protpeot,  118, 117.  Ta'annnk,  Taimaek, 
U7.    hijgb^  jtnaaiv  KUb^  a«d  nin%  117, 118.    Iba  aaao  aa  ancient  Ugh  ud 
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Miffiddo^  not  MaximiaiK^liB,  118.  Way  orer  the  bills  to  the  plain  on  the  coast,  119; 
Fork  of  ancient  road,  to  Nazareth,  Tabor,  and  Jezreel ;  Maximianepolis  on  latter  road, 
119.  No  trace  of  andent  payement,  119.  Turn  off  to  Um  el-Fahm,  120.  Way  to 
Ta*bud,  120,  121.  Ya'bud  lies  on  a  ridge;  fine  plain,  121.  K«ib4tieh,  121.  Kefir 
EM,  Cdparcotia,  121.  'Anubeh,  121.  Tell  Dothib,  JDuCfton,  122.  Road  from  Beis&n 
and  Jesreel  to  Egypt  passes  here,  122.  Joseph  carried  Away,  122.  Roman  road 
fiom  CsBsarea  to  Soythopolii^  122.  Parties  in  Yalmd,  128.— il^  22fM2.  Pass  down 
•onthwest  along  the  ancient  road,  123.  Leave  it  east  of  Zeita,  and  go  to  'Attil,  134. 
Turn  np  the  moontain  on  the  Nabulns  road,  124,  125.  Deir  el-Qhfls6n,  Wady  M&ssin, 
125.  Wady  Sha'ir,  'Anebta,  125.  Tul  Keram ;  ronte  from  NAhnlns  to  Ramleh,  126. 
Fdlow  up  the  valley ;  ancient  road  from  Casarea,  126.  Ramin,  dtnation,  126.  B»- 
iln  of  Seb&stieh,  126.     People  would  not  sell  bread,  127. 

AprU  28d.  Way  to  Nabulus,  127.  Ancient  site,  DibbArieh,  128.  Strike  our 
Ibnner  route,  128.  Deir  Sheraf;  Tell  Rlfidieh,  12a  Lodgings  in  Nibulns,  128.  Our 
host  a  leading  Protestant,  129.  Samaritan  priest%  129.  \mt  them  in  their  syna- 
gogw,  129,  180.  Theur  commentaries  and  literatore,  180.  Loan  of  a  volume  to 
Dr  Smith,  130.  Others  have  also  manuscripts ;  some  sold,  131.  Their  Sabbath,  181. 
Many  fountains;  Gerixim  and  Ebal  alike  cultivated,  181.  Few  Ymtiquities,  181. 
Yistt  to  Jacob's  well,  182.  BaUtah ;  road  along  the  plain,  132.  Joseph's  tomb,  182. 
'Askar,  not  Sgchar,  138.— 4pri{  240.  Set  off  on  the  road  to  Ramleh,  188.  R&fidieh, 
183.  Villages;  pass  around  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  184.  Make  of  the  conn- 
tiy;  Kuriet  Jit,  Gitta,  134.  Fer'ata,  J'irathon,  134.  Funduk,  Kefr  'AbbArii,  Wady 
Kdnah,  brook  Kanah,  135.  Wady  and  viOage  'Azc6n,  135,  186.  Hableh,  186.  Vil- 
lages ;  course  of  W.  *A2Z^  in  the  plain,  186.  Encamp  in  low  ground  south  of  Hab- 
leh, 186.  Our  road  to-day  ancient,  186.  Many  ancient  cisterns,  136,  137.  Sarco- 
phagi, 137.  Ancient  wine-press,  137.  Wely  and  view,  137,  138.  Kefr  Saba,  Anti- 
patrii,  138, 189.    Ji^AUeh,  CftJguiU,  GUgai,  189. 

April  26^  Set  off  on  the  way  to  Ludd,  189.  Wady  Kanah,  189.  Wady  Ribdh 
coming  from  'Akrabeh,  140.  Rds  (Kul'at)  el-*Ain,  head  of  the  'Ai\jeh,  140.  Mejdel 
Y&ba,  140.  Wady  Kur&wa,  140.  Damascus  road,  Neby  Th&ry,  141.  Renthieh,  not 
Arimathea,  141,  142.  Ludd,  Zj^cUo,  142.  Set  off  for  Yalo  by  way  of  el-KubAb,  148. 
Wady 'Atallah,  14a  el-Kubab,  on  first  hills,  148.  'Ann&beh,  Beiumaba,  144.  Yalo, 
belongs  to  the  family  Abu  Ghaush,  144.  The  Meg  Ibn  'Omeir,  drained  by  W\  'Atal- 
lah, 144,  145.  Fme  crops,  145.  Y&lo  is  anc  Aijalon,  145.  Beit  Mba,  Nobe,  Beth- 
amuiaf  145.    Keftr,  CkqMrahj  a  ruin  in  the  mountains,  146. 

AprU  27th.  Start  f<Mr  Siira,  Ua  'Amwas,  Emmaiu^  NicopdUa^  146.  Is  this  the 
Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament  ?  147-150.  el-L&tr6n,  a  ruined  fortress,  Cfcaidbtm 
Emmam  v.  hotd  LOtromt^  prob.  Modm^  150-152.  Wady  'Aly,  152.  Basin  among  hills, 
152.  Noble  fountain,  153.  Women  bearing  water,  15a  Sur'a,  Zcirdk^  Samson's 
birthplace;  lies  high,  158.  View,  158.  Wadys  coming  from  the  mountains,  W.  Ghu- 
lAb  and  W.  Ismail;  form  W.  es-Sur&r,  158,  154.  YiUages;  Eeskn  Cheadhn,  154. 
Several  roads  to  Jerusalem ;  we  decide  to  go  by  Kesla  and  Sdba,  154.  Descend  and 
eross  W.  Ghux^b  to  'ArtAf;  154, 155.  Turn  back  by  Yeshd'a,  155.  Ifihetr,  155.  Way 
to  SAzis,  155,  15a  Saxis,  iSbres,  156.  Jerusalem  road,  stony  and  bad,  156.  Kuriet 
•l-'Enab,  KujaArjwrim,  156,  157.  Family  of  Abu  Ghaush,  157.  Way  between  Beth- 
diemesh  and  mijath-jearim  ?  157.  Beit  Nukkaba,  157.  EQstftl,  158.  Descent  into 
the  great  valley,  15a  K&ldnia,  Xou/on,  Cvkn,  158.  'Ain  K&rim,  loS,— April  280. 
Way  to  Jerusalem;  Lifta,  158,  159.  Convent  of  the  Cross,  159.  Reach  Ydfa  gate, 
159.  Hotel,  Briiderhaus,  159.  Mules  pressed  by  government,  160. — Results  of  our 
Joonay,  160.    Way  from  Ramleh  to  Jerusalem  by  Beth-hoitm  recommended,  160. 
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SECTION    IV. 

JxBrBAiAC. — broiDEsm  and  Obsibtatxons. 
Pages  161-202. 

Appeanaoe  of  tfie  oi^ ;  ngm  of  ohmge  and  improTement,  161.  Ihflax  of  Franks, 
161f  162.  America  tDiMMni  withdrawn,  162.  Still  an  oriental  city ;  its  inflaence 
opoo  tho  world,  162.—^^  29HL  Letters;  Mr  Finn  the  Britidi  consnl;  Dr  MoGowan, 
168.  Jews^  wailing  place ;  remains  of  the  arch,  16S.  Southwest  comer  of  Haram ; 
Dnng-gate  half  open,  164.  City  wall  and  its  junction  with  the  Haram  wall,  164. 
Meaflirements,164.»-4/)rir2dCft.  Lodgings  in  the  BrQderhans,  situation,  164.  Mr  Van 
do  Velde,  164.  Open  lot  and  oolomn,  165.  Br&derhans,  mission,  165.  Bazars,  three 
paralld  streets,  165.  Pkce  of  Hospital  of  the  knights,  166.  Streets  excayated,  166. 
Baxars  liie  same  with  the  ancient  market,  166.  Roman  portal,  St.  Maiy  de  Latina, 
166L  Boins  of  Xenodochinm,  167. .  Palace  of  knights  Hospitalers,  remains,  167. 
Fragment  of  a  pier,  et&  167.  Ck>vered  street  farther  north,  167.  Granite  columns 
nsar  by,  once  belcoglBg  to  the  PropykBa  of  Ckostantine's  Basilica,  168.  The  covered 
street  is  a  hoQow  way,  169.  A  ridge  of  rock  extends  down  below  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepukhre,  169.  Via  dohrota^  not  known  to  the  crusaders,  170.  The  aUeged 
/W«a  jWiderid,  170,  171.  Street  leading  to  81  Stephen's  gate,  ascent,  171.  The 
Jbss  H^mOf  171,  172.  Supposed  ancient  tower,  172.  The  great  reservoir,  172.  Mus- 
fim  tombs  outside,  178w  Eastern  wall  of  Haram,  described,  178,  174.  Southeast  cor> 
■sivewed  atones^  174.  Wall  veiy  irregular,  175.  Measurements,  175.  Southern 
wan  of  Haram,  described,  175,  176.  Gateway,  walled  up,  175,  176.  Measurements, 
176.    Gbmch  of  St.  Anne,  176,  177. 

^jrSSOdL  Dr  Barclay's  house  on  Zion;  view  of  the  Haram,  etc.  177.  The 
causeway,  soutii  side,  177.  Damascus  gate,  177.  Bezetha  and  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah 
never  one  rid|ge,  177,  178.  A  valley  enters  the  city  east  of  these  hills,  178.  Thin 
ndge  along  the  dty  wall  north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  178.  A  Birkeh  on  the  north, 
and  another  near  St.  Stephen's  gate,  178.  Search  in  vain  for  traces  of  second  waB,  178. 
Esig^ish  cemetery,  178,  179.  American  cemetery ;  grave  of  Prof.  Fiske,  179.  Traces 
of  ancient  third  waD,  179,  180.  Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre ;  crypt  of  Joseph  and  I^co- 
demns,  kcttU,  sarcophagi,  180.  Its  date?  180-182.  Literary  Society,  182.  Letter 
from  the  Samaritan  priest,  182.    Latitude  and  longitude  of  Jerusalem,  188. 

ifiqr  lA  Bain,  188.  Dr  McGowan  accompanies  us  to  various  places,  188.  Deep 
ezeavation  through  rubbish,  188.  The  Serai  or  barracks ;  view  from  the  roof,  188, 
184^  Visit  the  K4im  Mak4m,  184.  Mode  el-Mulawtyeh  on  Bezetha,  noble  view,  184. 
CoBfent  of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  subterranean  chapel  uncovered,  184, 185.  Accumu- 
ktioQ  of  rubbish,  185.  House  of  the  Prussian  *  Diakonissinen,'  185.  Jewish  hospital, 
18&.  HoQse  of  Abu  Sa'dd  on  the  Haram  wall,  185, 186.  West  wall  of  the  Haram  «enn>b, 
186,  187.  Ground  at  northeast  comer  of  Zion,  187.  The  causeway,  sewers,  187. — 
i%  8n2.  Ancient  wall  west  of  Damascus  gate,  188.  Fragments  of  third  wall,  188. 
Tombs  of  Absalom,  James,  and  Zacharias,  188.  East  wall  of  Haram  irregular,  189. 
SSoam,  189.  Measurement  of  channel  probably  wrong,  189.  Scarped  rocks  along  the 
lower  Tyropoeon,  189.  Ascent  of  streets  towards  the  north,  190.  Wall  east  of  Damas- 
coa  gate,  190.  West  side  of  Bezetha  steep,  100.  Ancient  second  wall,  probable 
course  here,  190,  191.    Eooe  Homo,  19L 

JT^  HJL  Ground  east  of  Damascus  gate  outside,  191.  Grotte  de  Coton,  cavern^ 
191, 192.    Birket  el-H^geh,  192.    Ancient  southern  gate  of  temple,  inscription,  192, 
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198.  View  ihfoiigli  window,  198.  Vint  die  mount  of  Olifca,  198.  KftTat  el-JiI4d 
in  N.  W.  corofir  of  the  dtf ,  198.  YUai  at  tiie  Gnek  oonTcnt,  194,  19ff.  EleiitlMio- 
polii,  194.  Chapel  of  Cooftentine  ind'HelonA,  19S.  Dome  of  the  ehineh  deeajed, 
195.— J%  51ft.  Grmmd  around  the  Yi&  gate,  198.  Mot  admiltod  to  Hlppieni,  196. 
— Mof  eeft.  Waten  at  Damaaoni  gate,  oommoB  dftemi,  196|  197.  Romoiir  of  run- 
ning wmter,  197.  Cistern  in  ehnrdi  of  the  Flagelktioo,  198.  Conrent  of  Copta  and 
Abyuiniani)  198.  Abjaiinlan  piieat,  199.  Clitam  of  HeloB^  199.  Small  amdent 
aiohoiibrowQfZion,199.  Porta ferrea,  199, 909.  Qennan tntTeUew^ 900.  JfcyMML 
Visit  the  mounds  of  ashes  north  of  tiie  eitjr,  901.  An  ^mf  aihai  ftrnn  tiie  amUat 
temple  r  901,902. 


SECTION   V. 

tERUaiLllC.— TOPOQKIPHT  AlID  AHTiqumM.  ' 

Pages  208-S68. 

Object  in  entering  upon  the  discuBioo,  SOa.  IHyenities  of  opinion^  904.  MyowB 
view  the  earliest  one,  904.  Soholarswho  ha^  adopted  ]t,905,'908.  Points  admit- 
ted, 206. 

L  Ths  Ttropoov  avd  Akra,  207.  Language  of  Joisphus,  207.  XnTeienoea^  907 
Mature  of  the  T^Tropoeon,  208.  Pkoe  and  nature  of  Akra,  208,  200.  Steps  down  into 
the  Tallej,  209.    City  like  an  amphitheatro,  210.    Oljectioo,  'two  hills,'  210,  211. 

n.    Bbzstba,  211.    Josephns*  descriptioo,  211.    Inferanoet,  212. 

UL  Thb  Gais  GxiarAXB,  212.  Same  as  'Gardsn  gate,*  218.  Probabfy  mmtt 
Hippicus,  218.  This  was  the  natural  positioo,  218.  T^  nordi  side  of  Zion  was  oeiv- 
ered  by  the  second  wall,  214,  215^  This  ihown  also  from  the  nmmnent  of  Jolm( 
inferenoes,  215-217. 

IV.  OouBBB  OP  IBS  Sboovd  Waix^  217.  Mot  a  8ln%bt  eonne,  217.  Mow 
hypothetical  course,  not  admissible,  218.  Ptobahle  oouse  from  Hippious  to  tiie  Dtt* 
mascus  gate,  219,  220.    From  the  Damascus  gate  to  Antonia,  220, 

V.  SooiSKBH  FOBixon  ov  TBS  Habam  amea^  220.  Wailing  place  and  sootli* 
west  comer  anden^  220,  221.  Ancient  aondiem  gate,  22L  The  aaoient  aroh  and 
bridge,  221.  Passages  of  Josephus  whioh  reto  to  the  hii%o,  222«22i.  Writers  who 
identify  the  bridge,  224.  Olgeotioos  answered,  225^  226.  Tlie  bridge  bad  no  oo»- 
nection  with  the  present  cause wi^,  226,  227.  Probable  antiquity  ef  the  subitniotioas^ 
228.    Antiquity  (^iheortA,  228^  229.    BovoOad  sfioDis^  a  Phonieianfiuitniei  229,280. 

VL  Thb  FoRisna  AmomA,  28a  Barilor  Aftnsa  Maria,  28a  BebaOt  by 
Herod  as  Antonia,  28L  Desoribed,  281.  Its  aflnpolis,  281^288.  Extent  ef  tha 
temple  and  Antotaia,  288.  Antonia  probably  ooonj^ed  the  irtiole  northern  sids  ef  tho 
temple  aroa,  288,  284.  Its  fosse  was  the  present  deep  leservoir,  284, 286.  The  north 
part  of  the  eastem  Haram  wan  belonged  to  It,  285.  Also  the  CMden  gate,  285.  Ser- 
eral  tlungs  explained  by  this  view,  28^  287.  OtQeotioos  eonsidered ;  north  wall  of 
temple  held  not  to  be  coTorod,  287.  Sieges  of  the  tempk  waro  all  from  the  west  and 
northwest,  288-241.    Morthem  portico  as  a  point  of  deftooe,  241-348. 

Vn.  WAXBSi  OP  JBBUftAijaf,  248.  Gikom  waa  on  the  west,  248-346.  Wdi  near 
UwHaKan,245.    Explorad  V  Woloolt(  245,  246.    ByToUar,246.    ^yDrBavolay, 
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t  EmMH  TO  Wtfnr  Bbibu— Jtfvfi^  Goom^  «rihe  Gmib  Mi.  Sdioalt^ 
eicSei.  llifiha]^W•4fel-Wfid,9tfu  CmtAwaAm ot nam, 9Kl  'AimYi^MB. 
Wa4yA)iBMd,966w  'lln  Hn47^ (St.  PhmpPb),  96i.  W•k9ri^M8L  WmOjKuk^ 
ML  Bitdi^  JBMbr,  i66L  T«D  tf  Ktdi^ KIuiImI fl-TdiH >M,  M7.  V«tk»Tdl 
OeiteofBfl^s?  J67.  HklodeiaiiotioMorBcdiii^ai^iaL  KolalBitenDiHMl 
fkbte%iio|]inBalBit«ii;SO»27a  W« k al EilU 7  S7D^ S7L— BMm fey  W*- 
l^th^m.    Sman,tTh    *Aln  Kinra,  J[^«is  Cb«,  27SL    BmA  I— ka,  Ml 

n.  KxcuMM  ID  HEAm  Hnami  M^r  TIL  BoadteBiiriilAi  MdBdt^k, 
97S.  fl-KliuB^iiolABiuiiab.S78.  BmLA  tvOs  SJ8.  Ammi*  aqM^M^  ptrfb- 
nted  rtOBMi  tn.  AqMdoBl  fttm  te  Poda,  tit,  blK  Atai»  SZL  MwlwlWirt 
lfllii«B,f74.  ImmAonm^til.  SakoH^i  po8li»  S7L  HafaraB  naa,  S74,  S7B.  Ba- 
MiUt,  JftvwM*  f7&  Wa^r'ABAKKMn,  27S.  Our  nad  d»  «m  «  teiiMd|f^ 
mi  AmndAtUD,  ^&  Bth  S^  AA^^,  n€,  tU.  *Am  •dh-D}an^  TTi, 
97&  A  tnfifknl  8t  Fbfl^i,  27a  IVoeetd  -  w  gji^h,  m<  Amj  <  ifc  jw^, 
978-S8QL  biBtfHe  doBdatuML  booM  tf  AfanhflB.  278-S8IL  Bat  'ASmAw  JU^ 
M«»MI,S8L  WsftoHa]htt,ilMtilb8e.»L  Hdk4 £UEK 2B1, itt^ JK^ ML 
Wi7  bj  Beit  Uaimtf.S82»  288.  JadAr,  fiUar,  288.  Wa^r 'Intt^  Wi^j  ShakUt, 
288.  Bait  SakArieb,  iMwatimm,  288,  28L  Wi^  to  fl-Kh6dr  (8L  GHiga)^  281^ 
286.    BnadieQof«Dt,286.    Wajto] 
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lablir  fl-'An^likafa,  287, 

Hwriiii^waaf 
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SOa  Unespknd  regicn;  wajto  Kafr  MUik,  SM,  291.  Kefr  Mllik,  991.  Wfldy 
MfihAmy  or  'Ai^eh,  291.  Slmieh,  291.  et-Mnghaiyir,  292.  Dnmdi,  Siamh,  298^ 
288.  lOew  ow  the  GhAr,  298.  Kfim  Sttitebeh,  298,  294.  YaU^r  of  the  Jorimn, 
wild  hak,  298,294. 

if<yl2ei  WajtoM^dBl»d6«pWad7Biiiiliah,2afi.  M^d^ly  lf<V«U-««M»  99(fo 
'Ain  T4ii%  T^omO,  296.  'AkzBbeh,  AcraBs  296.  lies  on  a  water-died,  298.  YkAm, 
Jbion»297.  Waj  to  NAbohii,  297,  298.  Beit  D^an,  BeH-dvM,  S&Um,  298.  Plain 
tf  S4Um,  298,  299.  Wate^4)ed  of  the  MWma  eotan  it,  299.  Defiaeh  and  otbar 
fbantainB,  299.  Mounds  of  aahei^  299.  Chanustor  of  the  region  just  explored,  299, 
800.    Meet  with  Mr  W.DiokeoD,  800.    Mr  Van  de  Velde,  800. 

M^  im.  Plan  to  viBit  the  Gh6r,  Mr  Van  de  Velde  trayelling  wiUi  ub,  800. 
*Aakar,  800.  YOlagea,  801.  Northern  prolongation  of  the  MOkhna,  801.  Wady 
Bid&n,  deep  Talley  and  chasm,  801.  Badn  of  the  FlfTa,  801.  Ascend  to  TfiUdzah, 
Tirsoft,  802,  808.  Way  to  Bnij  el-FAif a,  old  mOl,  808.  Region  <^  Uie  F&zf a,  well 
watered  and  fertile,  804.  TeU  'Abd  el-KAdir,  AfdUkdi,  804.  Beach  THUb,  ThAa, 
805.  'Ainib,  not  JBmm,  806.  Way  to  Teyftair,  806.  Jewish  sepulchre,  807.  Teyftr 
rir,  806.  Roman  road,  806.— ir<9  140.  Tnmbled  for  a  goide;  Sheikh  from  TAbAs, 
807.  Kflsr  el-MAlih,  807,  808.  Oyeragainst  KfiTat  eivRttbfid,  806.  Wann  salt 
springs,  80a  EUzbet  MAllh,  Coabbt  808,  809.  Wady  and  rain  esh-^&kk,  809. 
Oende  descent  to  iha  GhAr,  lines  of  hills,  809.  S4k^  Suooolk,  809,  810.  Tells  in 
d^t,  finmtain,  810.  Notices,  810-812.  Way  tfaroo^  the  GhAr,  ferti%,  812,  818. 
'Ain  el-Beida,  818.  Land  tiHed  by  the  people  of  T6bAs,  818.  Beidela,  814.  'Ain 
Mak-hAi,  harvest  scene,  814^  Wadys  and  rains  in  GUboa,  814^  Azrailgements  for 
an  exoorsion  to  Pella,  816. 

JAy  16CJI.  Eariy  start;  way  to  the  Jordan,  816,  816.  Ford  of  the  Jordan,  island, 
816.  Way  to  Wady  TAbis^  816.  Santmnded  by  anned  peasants  from  Ffinih,  816. 
Visit  their  encampmenti  breakfast,  817.  Cross  Wady  TIUs,  and  ascend  by  a  smaller 
Wady,  817.  Oaks  d  Bashan,  817.  Wide  view,  817,  818.  Noble  fields  of  wheat, 
8ia  Eefr  Abil,  818.  Bnhu  el-MakMb  and  ed-DeIr  on  Wa^y  T&Us,  819.  The'lat- 
ter  probably  Jabetk^^ani,  819.  Notices,  819,  820.  Way  down  the  moontain,  820. 
Ruins  of  FahO,  PeOa,  820-822.  Notices,  822-824.  T&bttkah,  tenraoe,  821,  826. 
Folding  places  of  the  Jordan;  guide  leads  the  horses^  826.  Way  to  Beis&n,  826,  826. 
Paople  of  B^sftn  oppressed  by  the  Bedawtn,  826L 

Bkisah,  sitnation  on  brow  between  the  GhAr  and  valley  of  Jeireel,  826, 827.  Fonr 
brocks  of  water,  827.  Region  Tolcanio,  828.  Rains  extendve,  many  columns,  328. 
The  Tell,  828,  829.  Anc  Betk-tkem  and  Sc^tkepoMt,  829,  880.  Scarce  of  the  latter 
name,  880.    Historical  Notices,  880-882. 

Salu  axd  MaoVf  not  foand,  888.— Thx  GbAb,  general  character,  888,  834.  Di- 
vided by  Kfim  Siirtabeh,  884.  The  northern  portion  weU  watered  and  cnltiyated  in 
parts,  884,  886. 


SECTION    VIII- 

Fftox  Beiban  to  Hasbeitxh. 
Pages  886-888. 

Jfdy  170.    Ten  of  Beislo,  886.    Way  to  Beit  lUk;  mai^  wate]>coin8es,  886. 
Amanh?  886.  Beit Ofiis not St|plita nor JMMfc^ 886-888.  Swwpcfthai 


OOMTSNTS.  X7 

8S6,887.  San9op]iagi,887.  Jndeideh, 'Ain  Jodmdah,  887.  No  giMt  road  acRMs  die 
moantein  to  Jenln,  887.  Nodees  of  Belylna,  887,  888.  Arab  eDctmpments  in  iht 
p]ai]i,888.  ChamiBlofdie  JilAd;  difEbiilt7oreroMiiig,888.  KAmieh,  positioii,  889. 
OUier  Tillages  in  aigfat,  889.  Na'ftnb,  thiBtkdng-floon,  889.  line  of  hiDs,  889. 
T6mrah,8i0.  View  of  plain  of  Esdraelon,  840.  Endib',  iSMbr,  840.  Paaa  down  to- 
wards eaatera  base  of  Tabor,  840.  Meet  travelling  Jewi,  84a  Wady  Sherftr  at  south- 
ern base  of  Tbbor,  84a  Another  Wadj  a*  the  eastern  base  ceming  from  Khin  et- 
Tiyj&r,  840.  The  two  nnite  and  form  Wady  el-Bireh,  84a  Follow  up  the  vallej  to 
the  Khftn,  840^  841.  Arabs  Snb&ih,  841.  Way  to  Ldbieh ;  by  mistake  we  make  A 
drcnit,  841. 

if<yl8ci.  ShdkhofLAbieh  goes  with  ns  as  guide,  841.  Baon,  Ard  d-Ahmar, 
841.  Higar  en-NnsrAny,  848.  View,  TiDages  and  Wad^  842.  Not  the  plftoe  Tijited 
by  Aicolftis,  842.  Irind,  Bdk-ArM,  Af^da,  Jewidi  aiehitectaze,  842,  848.  Wa^y 
eUHamAm,  its  deep  chann,  84a  Fortified  csrems,  KfiTat  Ibn  Ifa'An,  848.  Other 
oaTBini^  848.  Oar  path  of  1888;  die  Boimd  foontain,  844.  Wadj%  plain  el-€Biii- 
weiz^  KhAn  Hmyeh,  844.  'Ain  et-Ttn,  fertile  tract,  ck>fer,  84i.  Bninsnear  byezlHi- 
8iTe^84£.  PasiOTer  the  p(»nt  of  the  pramootoiy,  ancient  aqnednct,  845.  et-Tftbi^^bah, 
hnmense'  fbnntaini^  845.  Ancient  resenrcir  for  raidng  a  head  of  water,  845,  84& 
Arab  encanq^ent^  846L  TeU  HAm,  oveigrown  with  thistles,  84d.  Principal  min  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  84a  Tom  up  west  afanoet  widioot  path,  84a  Cfaisten  of  blaA 
Toloanic  rocks,  like  rains,  847.    Bir  KerAceh,  and  sli^  num^  847.    Not  Cionam,  847. 

Capkrxauic,  probably  situated  at  Khin  Minyeh;  argnments,  847-854.  Viewaaf 
eariy  traTeDen,  854-858.— BcCibaiii,  probably  aft  et-Tlbig^iah,  858,  859.— (Tidrawi, 
probably  at  TeU-HOm,  859,  860. 

We  pass  1^  by  onr  fiismer  path  to  the  Damascus  road,  and  tiben  go  nofA,  881. 
Ja*Aneh,  fai^  ate,  861.  Aid  el-Khait,  hdte  of  the  Hftkh,  861,  Wi^^Mof  ISA.  Oar 
road  hi|^  along  the  dediTity  of  the  western  moantain,  862.  Fii^ni,  TiQage  and  Wady, 
862.  Mng^,  862.  Knb4*a,  and  Wa^ya,  868.  KaiyH  ram,  868.  Descend  to 
month  of  Wa^yHendi^  and  plain,  864.  Boad  to  Kedes ;  asoend  the  hQli^  864.  Tnra 
off  to  Ten  Khnreibeh  with  rams,  864  Higfa  and  sightly  posftion,  864.  ProbaUy  the 
lite  of  £KBor  of  Ni^ihtali,  865.  SIstoiical  Notices,  865,  860— Pass  on  to  Kedea,  8ML 
Position,  Ibantains,  866,  867.  Plain  has  no  outlet,  867.  Eastera  decfinty  of  1h» 
whole  region  descends  by  four  plateaus,  867.  Antiquities ;  Jewidi  stmetoni^  la^p 
saioophagi,  867,  86&  KedeA  of  N^ihtafi,  86&  Histofical  Notices^  868,  869.  Pass 
on  to  Meis  el-Jebel,  869. 

Mof  20el.  Way  from  Meb  nordnmrd^  869,  870.  Weslsni  Tiew,  TBnin,  87a 
Eastern  Tiew,  die  Hftleh,  870.  BUbfai,  poaidon,  ancient  fbrtreasy  870,  871.  PkoMily 
AKi-AM,  871,  872.  Pass  akog  on  hig^  grooad,  872.  AbO,  anc  Abd,  on  r^ift, 
872.  el-HutfilMi,  878.  Kefr  KDy  on  left,  87a  Brow  of  Msij 'Ay«n,  878.  W^ 
through  the  Meg,  878,  874.  Pkiai|^bii«  and  pastona,  874.  Foaatain  of  ihb  Mssj^ 
874.  Strike  aooci  to  Ten  Dibbb,  874.  PiobaUe  «tc  of  {jni,  875.  PkMontowvds 
Hadieiya,  smaU  fdam,  875.  lU,  87a  VnOey  of  die  HasbAny,  87a  Lower  r»2ge  of 
Hermon,  87a  Goige  of  Wady  Shib'a,  87a  Ruined  Khin  m  die  Talky,  87a  Ika 
ford;  Wady  Bftdi^  87a  Ascend  die  Wady  to  Hasboya,  877.  Mr  Thonsasiftwaidng 
OS  I  he  becomes  my  companion,  877.    John  Wcrftabe^  877. 

Dr  Smith  returns  home^  877.  Mj  TDnw,  877.  Crcam-ooloand  pigscna>  877^— 
Poblio  wordiip^  877,  87a  Misskmaiy  nation,  87a— VIA  the  gnat  feonlaia,  bcanfty 
oftheipotdastoc9nd,87a  No  stnam  abovn  m  snunsf^  878.  Tht  Utuattn  fitM,  m 
die  waslen  dedm^,  879.  Beaemble  wcOs;  wee  of  the  btaoata,  879.  Vkv  of 
Hasbeiym  and  of  Jebal  edi-ShaiUi^  879L 


zti  oojmiiTi. 

Wac^  flt-T«lm  di»  Mi&it  ittt  of  die  Dram,  880.  Porition  of  HMbeiym,  tziBifti- 
tbeam  of  UBi,  SSa  Viewt  of  liie  town,  880,  881.  VhMywOa,  Dibt,  procen  of 
nuddi^  881.  The  Emir,  881.  Dnue  Kbfilwlt  el-B^  on  eoiiaMfn  hiil,  881,  889. 
'JUn  KB^yeh,  882.  Sbaweiya,  88IL  Other  Tfflages,  883.  IkmAcm  of  Yirioas 
p€iiiH881 


SECTION   IX. 

EbOM  HAflBMTA  90  BaHXAS  AHD  BiiOK. 

PageB  884-418. 

Uaqnlefe  atato  of  tfie  Drasei^  nporte  of  lobberiei^  884.  Obtefia  letter  tnd  men  firom 
Dime  Sheikh,  884.— JAy  SSA.  Tokene  of  nln,  dlg^t  ahowen,  886.  Way  hj  Ksi»- 
kaha  to  Bii]g^ft%  886.  Low  ewell  or  tpat  from  Lebanon,  throng  whidi  ih«  I'ltAny 
hraaks  bgr  a  ohaam  ahofo  Bfixgbte,  886,  886.  Way  to  BeUt,  along  the  chasm  of  ^ 
river  bfoken  tfaroa^  another  ^or;  exoitiiig  tide,  888.  B<^t  and  ohaon  ai^jaoent, 
886,  887.  The  Webr,  hyrax  ^Tiiaeiia,  otNy  of  Soriptoxe,  887.  The  Khiltweh,  887. 
NefajHaakhi,887.  Jodeldeh,  888.  Bevidt  TellDibbtn  and  aaoend  to  Khiyam,  888. 
View,  888. 

irey86A.  W^  to  tiie  H«leh,  888,  889.  Steps  or  ofbetB  in  the  norlliem  plain,  889, 
Deep  ohannel  of  the  HasbAny,  Laweiseh,  and  fonntaina,  889.  Basalt  region,  889. 
eUGHmar,  89a  Tell  el-Kl^y,  890-898.  Large  fimntains  and  stream,  890;  891.  Po- 
Mon  andifatmof  theTeI],891.  .Notaorater,  891.  Traces  of  ndns,  892.  Stream 
is  called  Leddin,  peiliaps  fiom  Dm,  892.  This  the  site  of  Dm,-  Histoiioal  Notify 
892,898.    Vnb^ies  In  sight,  898.    Panhed  gndn,  898. 

The  Huub,  eBemion  into^  89^-896.  DiAieh,  A9A1M,  888.  Laige  oak  fuD  of 
bfadi^  nests,  894.  AMuaAgyy  894.  Many  eanahi  from  the  Leddin,  miDs^  many  beei^ 
894.  Ford  tiie  BAoiAs  river,  and  the  LeddAn,  894.  Junction  of  all  the  streams,  895. 
Balatiye  rise,  895.  Character  of  tiie  plafai  and  marsh,  896,  896.  Retnm  to  d-lfax^ 
e4iy,89a 

Way  to  BAniAi,  896.  Coontiy  aroond,  896.  We  meet  no  robbers,  896^  897. 
Terrace  of  BiniAs,  897.    Jebel  Heish,  898. 

Jlfoy  270.  Ezcmrdon  to  the  kke  Phiak,  898.  Wady  Za'Areh,  898.  *Am  Kfin- 
yeh,  898.  Goat-TflhigB  MesAdy,  899.  Lake  FhUhf  character,  stagnant  woten^ 
frqgs,  leeches,  899.  No  groond  for  eoppoeing  a  connection  with  the  Jordan,  400.  Now 
called  or-BAm  and  er-BAn,  400.  Small  lake  high  on  esh-Sheikh,  400.  n.  Meij  Ta- 
Aiy,  400.  Mifidel  Shems,  400.  W^  to  Sheikh  'OthmAn  HAsAiy,  its  oaks,  401. 
Chasm  above  JnbbAta,  bea4  of  Wady  KhttshAbeh,  401,  402.  Buin  EAxtrj^  not  Hator^ 
402.  KfiTat  Sobeibeh,  a  gveai  and  well  preserved  fbitress,  402-404.  Interior  citadel, 
408.    BetnmtoBAaiAs,404. 

BiHUfl,  position  beandfbl  and  nniqiie,  404,  406.  IfM  animals,  406.  lliree 
Wadys, '  Asal,  EhflshAbeh,  and  ZafAiah,  406,  406.  Qxeat  fi^mtah^  not  from  nnder 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  406.  Andent /^aifan,  406.  InsoriptioBS,  407.  Andent  legend  of 
aoomieotfanwitaiPhl«la,407.  Another  finmlafai  near,  40a—^(miage  of  BAniAs,  408. 
I1ieoitodel,408,409.    Ancient  Aneof,  409.    ffistoiical  Notices,  409-412. 

Sowcesof  t^  Jordan,  and  streams  above  and  in  the  HAlc^  412.  Not  fh»  re» 
motest,  but  the  laigest  CBantains,  regarded  as  the  fonroe  418. 


oomnHTa  xrfi 

Mag  88A.  Way  to  and  iq>  Wa^j  eft-Tram,  4ia  *Am  Khanm^ah,  4ia  Vint  to 
KfiTat  Bnrtra,  tamplea,  a  xid^  414.  Wadj  and  'Ain  SeniyOs  415.  Wadj  Kfan- 
nibeh,  41&  Blahsiyei  el-FftkUbr,  415,  41C  Its  poCtofy,  4ie.  Way  to  flSbbiity«b, 
415.  GraalWadySlnb*a,  4ie.  ViDagB  SUVa,  ite  many  goats,  416L  HibUityoh; 
aaoent  IwqJe,  meawwmania,  417.  'AinJMs418.  Beadi  HaAdya,  418.  Elevw 
tkm  of  vaiioiia  plaoei^  418L 


SBCTION   X. 

Fbom  Habbbita  to  Damasocb. 
FkigM  419-4Y2. 

Bootas  to  DamascQi^  419.— JT^qr  81j<.  Our  paity,  deUyi^  419.  Cnm  Wady  tl- 
Teim ;  fomitami  on  western  dedhity,  42a  Bidge  ed>Dahar,  aepantiqg  liie  Hadi^y 
and  the  litlny,  42a  Boad  akng  the  top,  42a  Wall  of  LebanoB.  Tmod  lOia,  421. 
Lower  ridgea  al  the  base  of  Lebanon,  421.  OkMsok  of  the  IMaj^  42L  Amre  at 
Tfihmnr,  422.  The  Kftweh^  a  natnral  bridge,  422.  Wild  aoeDBiy,  422,  428L  Ibe 
bridge,  428.  Proceed  towards  Neby  SA&;  ooontiy  aioond,  424^  Topofodgeed- 
Dahar,  424.  Meij  Sbemlseh  and  enrixona,  425.  libbeiya,  428.  Nel^  Sftfr,  caUsd 
also  Thelthkha,  428.  Ancient  tenqOe,  meaanmnents,  428.  Upper  basin  of  Wa^y 
ei-Teim,  428,  427. 

Jmm  Ul  Way  from  Neby  SA&  towards  Dahar  el-Ahmar,  foontain,  427,  428.^- 
Infonnation  obtained :  Mnhaidithdi,  428.  line  of  hills  and  side  Talley  from  head  ef 
Wady  et-T«m  to  the  B&ki*a  at'Aiqar,  428.  Pkoes  aks^  the  wettem  hUla,  428,  429. 
Places  along  the  foot  of  Anti-LebanoD,  429.  Great  Damaacos  road,  429,  48a  Thia 
ralley  from  Wady  et-Teim  almost  nnkaown,  48a  Bidge  ed-Dahar  not  a  ipor,  4da — 
WetiiraofftoBAsheiya,480.  Its  position,  48L  Jebel  edi-Sheikh  near  at  hjmd,  43L 
Its  lower  western  ridge,  and  valley  above,  48L  Sommit  risited  by  Ber.  Mr  Porter, 
rains,  482.  Its  elevation,  432.— Damascos  road  from  Bisheiya,  432.  'Alba,  scattered 
remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  488.  Boote  by  Kefr  K^  488.  Fine  basin,  often  a  laka^ 
438.  Elevation;  Kefr  KAk,  484.  Boad  by  Deir* ePAsbAyir ;  ascend  a  ridge,  481. 
Draze  horseman,  story  of  robbers,  484^  Torn  offtoBfikhl^  435.  Ancient  ten^le, 
meosorements,  435,  488.  Bmrkosh  and  its  rains  not  visited,  438.  Betum  nor^ 
throogh  the  mountains,  488,  487.  View  of  the  platean  of  Zebed^,  487.  Deir  el- 
*Ashiyir ;  ancient  temple,  measarsmenta,  487, 488.    Hennoo  girded  with  temples^  488. 

JmB  2Bd.  Mr  llioinsQo  retona  to  Hasbeiya,  adveotore,  438,  489.  Oar  w^  to 
DImis,  'Ain  and  Wady  MeithelAn,  Dhdb,  439.  Hie  Sahra,  desert  plain,  489, 44a 
Fine  fountain,  el-'Anrid,  440.  Bidgea  and  valtoya,  44a  Yiow  of  Damaacos  and  Ha 
plain,  441.  Descend  to  el-Meaeh,  441. — ^Eastem  dedivity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  its  diar- 
aotei,  441.— Approach  to  the  etty,  avennea,  eaith-walla,  441.  Canals,  442.  Bab  ea- 
Snrtjy,  442.  Lodge  with  Bev.  Mr  Bobeon,  442.  Protestant  ndssions,  442.  Myooea- 
pations,442.    PnbUc  worship,  442,  448.    Dr  Mesbika  and  Antdn  Bnl&d,  448. 

DAMAB0U8. 

Tub  PiAor,  xl-Ghutah.— Ifoaadiviai.  Western  ridge,  Jebel  Kasyib,  Jebel  Tenl- 
yeh,448,  444.  Jebel  Aawad  and  Jebel  M&m^a  on  the  solId^  444.  On  the  east,  lakae 
and  moontafais,  445^/)MJaii^  445.— Tbfl^  445^  448.— SoQ,  446L 

Vol.  m.— B» 


^gfUl  C0VT1HT8. 

BiTSBf  AKD  FomneAm,  440.  Tkb  Btndi^  446.  Iti  eaiab  an  Qm  north  tnd 
fostb,  446^  447.  It  the  uioieni  Ckrgmmrhoaiy  447.  Plbba%  alio  the  Amma  (« 
iitaia),  447.-1119  A'wij,  fvidMUy  tbe  aiideiit  i^appor;  its  ooam,  447,  44a^Taft. 
owteiitalafl,44a,449.    ArtiSoial  fimnftyos  or  iraUs,  te  M^^ 

The  Lak^  450-461  The  two  norfham  fed  I7  tba  BwdK  4M.  Bxtnft  airf 
eharaeter,  451.  The  thud  or  soniheni  lake  reoeivea  the  AHri^  451.  TOkigai^  4iL 
Ruins  east  of  the  lakes,  452. 

AomoDUTUBX.    Fboiib.— Various  prodoDli^  452.    Trees  and  firoits^  453. 

The  Cirr.— Geogr.  poaitioii,  458.  Population,  458,  454.  lies  mostlj  sooth  of 
the  river;  its  fonn,  454.  The  streets,  454.  Houses;  the  interior  somethnes^lendid, 
455.  Hoose  oftibe  British  oonsri,  455,  458.  The  easde,  mosks,  Eh4ns,  458.  Bft* 
nr8,458)457.  Manafkotorss,  oommeroe,  457.  Baths,  457, 458.  GoiBM-hoases,  458. 
Moond  before  the  eastern  gate;  wide  idisw,  458.  The  MeidAn,  459.  The  Mei^  and 
its  streams,  459.  Hoqpital  for  pil^plm^  460.  Horse  basar;  wild  horses,  459.  Hnge 
plane  tree,  459,  480.  Dogs,  flieir  habits,  480.  Abnndanoe  of  water ;  erHDs,  48a  AH 
jealoaa  of  th^  rights,  460.  Mosqnitoe,  dan^ness,  480.  H|g^  ologs  or  pattens,  46(^ 
481.— ChuehsB^  461. 

Aimqiomii^-^Tke  easde,  481.  The  andent  wall,  481,  482.  Gfanioliof  St  John, 
MOW  meek  of  the  Omnindes,  469.  ICanj  anoient  oohmmsf  488^  The  skeet  called 
«8trai^'488.    Tlie  eauOs  anoisBt,  488.    No  aqoedoets,  488.    Cofais»  484. 

HwDosr.— Damasena  in  the  Old  Testanent,  484,  486.  XThder  the  Oreeki  and 
^frD-<3reek  dowiinion,  488,  488.  Under  tiie  Booomuis,  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
later,  486^  487.    Under  HnsMm  rnte,  487,  488. 

Plaobs  hbar  DAXAscua.— SAlihiyeb,  489.— Knbbet  Seiyftr,  odebrated  prospect, 
489,  470.— HfllbAn,  positioii  and  description,  471,  472.  Pfeobab^  iSbbBOtm  of  Scrip- 
tare;  its  wfaie  stOl  famoo^  478.— Hnrehy,  478. 


8E0TION   XI. 


F&OM  Dakabous  to  Ba'albbe. 


Pages  478-527. 
• 

TUrd  portion  of  the  jooniey ;  Idr  Bobeon  beoomes  my  oompanka;  amngements, 
478.— ^AhmTO.  Setting  off;  Mr  Porter  aooompaaiesns  for  some  distance;  eostom^ioase 
officers,  478.  KnbbetSeiyAranditsmagnifioent  prospect,  478^474.  MeettheBxHidi 
ooDsnl,  474.  Dmnmar ;  roads,  474.  Way  to  BeseSma,  whitish  hOIs^  the  Sahra,  474. 
BesiAma,  474,  475.  Long  ridge  extends  to  Menin,  475.  Conraeof  the  Barada,  roads, 
villages,  475.  Below  Besaima  is  a  tonnel,  bnt  no  road,  475.  Periiaps  fbr  irrigation, 
475.  Road  above  Besshna,  ohasm,  small  fountain,  476.  FQeh  and  great  fbontain ; 
remains  of  temples,  478,  477.  Stoeam  is  laiger  than  the  Barada  above ;  reckoned  as 
the  Bonioe  of  the  Barada,  477.  Valley  and  acgaoeat  ridges,  477,  478.  Villages;  el« 
Kefr,  rains  of  a  temple,  478.  S<&  Wady  Barada,  478.  Narrow  pass»  bridge,  478. 
Remains  of  an  anoient  dty,  necropolis;  ancient  excavated  road,  479,  480.  L«tin  in- 
sei^oDs,  480,  481.  Wely  of  Nebj  Habll  (Abel),  481.  Site  of  ^Ms,  482.  Historical 
Notioea,  482-484.— Ascend  the  valley  to  sooth  end  of  the  pUin  of  ZebedAny,  and  a»- 
camp,  484,  485.    Again  on  plateaa  of  Deir  el-'AdiAyir,  485.    Ri40ea  acQaoant,  485. 


JmrnBOL  Gwhnt oTZebeatiy,  48S.  BIMiB  ni irflbgM,  48S,  488. 
orfliBpluii,486L  LoltteilpeiikorA]iti>LA>iMBpEap«iMr]OftttB,486L  Fkfai«r 
Sfag^ya,  Wmij  TahfBM,  488.  'Am  Hswv  ni  Hmm,  486»  487.  BMttn  nA 
moimtahi,  487.  Attempt  1||  croM  tfw  pluD;  torn  back,  487.  TUks  gmde,  aod  enm 
lii^Mri9,487,488.  Sonree  ofdM  Bondft,  488.  Batritai7,488.  Amend  a ipor ;  top 
of  high  wMtmu  lijge,  488.  View  Iwdc ;  ooontay  toimdi  HalMn,  488.  Viswma^ 
nidw«t,489.  Vad^el-IBr»«rfro«dftmnnimeirMitoB<irat,489,4Sa  DoeoMl 
into  and  join  tfie  BciiAk  n»d  in  tfie  SdbDJadeideh,  49a  Bi  portion  and  demrtnft- 
ture,  480^  49L  SflriM«r  ittlges  and  pkteaiv  balund  «^  481.  Wadf  ZaVIr,  481« 
Beeomm  Wadj  Haitr,  and  extends  to  tfie'  BOki'a,  49L  SmaH  KhAn,  492.  lina  af 
hais  and  dda  Talk/ oonneetfi^wMbWa^ei-Trim,  498.  M^del;  adfentmaofmnk 
aoddofs^^  A»aflnttea^ife»itiMiikii«,podtMn,49]^^S.  Damribad,  488; 494. 
ABo4artaoiiloaiZ0kw«li,494.  View  from  temiile  at  M^jdel,  494,  496u  GoontaT 
teBiirAtiiMid,49S.  Binne  of 'Aigo^  496^  498L  Plmdond  1^  the  cramdea»  488L 
Andwit  Oitkm  wifa  fiawa,  497.  Gnat lbaitefai,Keba*'A]gai^  49a  Lrfsmittii^? 
4»&  SackonedMlfaa  mom  of  tfia  111117,499.  AQmrial  plain  ef  the  BAkTa.  488. 
l0  9  vtit  aManlni  e)flft»  499. 

JmmSdL  Ke^  ak»gtbebaMorAnti.Lebanon,499.  Kdia* Smbm^ 50Ql  H^ 
TeUL  «nd  a  iartfier  fine  of  luD^  (bnniiv  a  ade  TaDej,  fiOa  Boade  firam  ZebedAagr, 
yVOMgrn,  BOOi,  801.  Deir  4-CaifiiU;  nmaini  of  anc  ten^le,  801.  lf%,  him; 
Wa4y  and  viDi^  Tafaftfeh,  ML  Kebj  ShS^  60S.  Main  xoad  item  Zdtedii^  la 
Ba*«Ibek,  608.  Hen  weetetn  riffle  of  And-Ubanon  Imninatea,  603.  TIm  Btttfia 
ftnrUiar  noi^  60flL  W17  to  Ba'aDMk;  tiU^h;  ipper  mad  from  Zebedii^,  SOg, 
We  p««  down  bj  *Atn  Bindi^,  404.  Anodierfoad  ftom  lOiy  noftfawaids  fiea  in  Iha 
gmat  plain,  604,  Anoiant  qoanieo;  caonnoaa  Hona,  606.  Foeit»on  of  tiia  tiMpha 
of  Ba'albak;  andent  ci^  wall,  606.  Fooatain  of  Be^albek,  608.  Elmtkn,  608. 
tommp  near  tii>twBpia»  608. 

General  lamaiki^  807.  Want  of  pnpantioB  in  tnTeBen^  607.  Flan  and  o«i> 
8ne,608. 

Thb  GssAT  Tbmpub,  609-814.  JPtrHeOtSOB.  Inia^tka%  609.  Pte?ifioa^80iL 
Great  portal,  809.— Aafyoa,  oooit.  BUk—GrmH  r>iiiii  ai^^i,  6ia  Exedne,  etc  610; 
61L— /Mi^fk;  nnmber,  otder,  and  liae  of  die  eofammi,  61L  Oofannaa  bnken  aw^ 
for  the  iron  oampo,  611.  WaUi  on  whkdi  die  oohmma  Mand,  611,  612.  Strikii^ 
lemahu,  618.— Atewtme,  612-614.  On  theweet,  the  enonnooiTWBia^  612,  618L 
On  die  north,  618.    Yaohed  paeengee,  618.    Faoe  of  the  nordieni  wall,  618,  614. 

Lnwa  Tbmplb,  614-818.    Ita  postion,  614.    Measoicmeats  and  edfamms  614, 

616.  Seolptored  eeiUng  of  ooloonade^  616.    Great  portal,  itiexoeeffiBig  beant^,  616^ 
618.    The  crib,  iti  hrterior  deeeribed,  618. 

QwnMAis  Fbaxubo;  618.    IVeeent  witranw^  618,  617.     Woodeifal  ffjmmelij, 

617.  Cooqiared  with  tn^lee  of  Athens  and  Thebei^  617. 
Shall  CmcuLAB  TkMPLi^  617,  618. 

Hdiobt,  618-627.  HefiopoKa,  <  Ci^  of  the  Son,*  618.  Not  Baal-gad,  nor 
Baakth,  619.  Piob.  «he  BShA  Arm  of  the  pnpliet  Amoe,  619,  62a  Coini  of  dia 
^tj,  690.  Great  temple  refened  to  Antonimis  Vbm,  620.  Teedmonjr  of  eeim^  62L 
Was  a  Pandieon,  621.  The  martyr  Geladnna,  621,  628L  Constanthie  deetrojs  dm 
temple  of  Yeans  at  Afb^  and  ettabllBhei  a  drareh  and  blahoprie  at  Heliopolis,  622. 
Belmrn  to  heathenism  nndw  Mian,  622,  628L    ChiisdaaBj  rmtend,  628. 


ZX  OOKTXHT& 

medan  conqoett^  528.  The  €aty  firtt  appeaxB  as  Ba^albek  and  as  a  ftrlnai,  524.  Ko- 
tioet  by  Arabian  writers,  524-^20.  Ba'albek  unknown  to  the  earliest  Frank  tnTeOen^ 
52a    Latarnotioes,  526,  527.    Great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins^  527. 


SECTION   XII. 

Fbom  Ba'aibxk  bt  Ribixh  to  BL-Hi»zr. 

Pages  62&-569. 

North  oTBa'albek  the  B&kft*a  changes  its  bharaoter,  52a^JaMS  lOO.  Departure, 
oemeterjr,  52S.  Immense  slope  extending  down  west  from  Anti-Lebanoo,  528;  529. 
Nahleh,  anoient  temple,  529.  Sepolbhrea^  529.  Ancient  aqnednot,  580.  Way  to 
Wady  YAntn,  580.  Lone  oohmm  in  the  plain,  580.  Northern  portion  of  the  eastern 
decUvity  of  Lebanon,  580,  581.    Names  of  northern  Lebanon,  581.    Ream  el-Hadeth, 

581.  Higher  tract,  water-shed  of  the  BQk&'a,  581.    Lebweh,  foontatn,  ba^  TiDage, 

582.  Ancient  LOio  or  I^  588. 

Jtme  lUk,  Follow  the  canal  for  a  time ;  torn  np  to  'Ain,  not  te  Am  of  Soriptoxe, 
588,  584.  Deep  ravme  and  brook,  Flkeh,  584.  View  of  lake,  584.  R&s  Ba'albek, 
584.  A  poor  Tillage,  once  an  important  plaoe,  584,  585.  Rnins  of  olmroheB,  585. 
Probably  ancient  Comta,  585-587.  Way  to  the  foontains  of  the  Orootos,  desert  timci, 
587.  Chasm  <^  the  Nahr  Lebweh,  587,  588.  Fountains  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  oo 
the  east  of  the  stream,  588.  Historioal  Notices  of  the  fountaini^  589.  Hie  Mboki^ 
caTem,  Deir  H4r  Marftn,  589,  540.  Monument  of  Hfirmnl,  singular  and  inezpUcaUe^ 
540^42.  Scnlptorei^  hnnting-scenes,  541.  "y^ew  horn  it,  542.  Wi^  to  Bibleli, 
desert  and  covered  with  loose  trap,  542,  548.  Itibleh  at  the  elbow  of  tfie  Orontes,  548. 
The  ford,  the  village,  54a  View ;  termination  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  W6at- 
mnl,544.    Andent  j»Ua&,  544.    ffistorioal  Notices,  544-546. 

The  BiUk&'a,  its  character,  Oadeipia,  546. — Lebanon,  charaetsr  of  its  eastern  de- 
clivity, summits  and  elevation,  456,  547.  Anti-Lebanon,  its  oharaoter,  elevation, 
ridges,  547.  Plains  or  basins,  lakes^  547.  In  Lebanon  only  one  lake,  Bizket  Tern- 
mdneh,  548.  Traces  of  vdcanic  agency  more  abnndant  in  Anti-Lebanon,  548. — 
Valley  of  the  Orontes,  its  character,  548,  549.  Lake  of  Eedes  or  Hnms,  549.  Cinsi : 
Apanea,  now  at  K61'at  el-Modik,  550.  XorMso,  now  SegAr  or  Sheisftr,  550.  HmmaA^ 
now  Hamah,  551.  Arttiama^  now  Boston,  551.  JSbeso,  now  fimn%  551-558.  Its 
mound  or  TeO,  558,  554.  Zoodibeti  hi  Lebanon,  now  at  Tell  Neby  Ifindan,  554,  555. 
Faraditus,  now  old  J6sieh,  556. 

June  12th,  Reasons  fbr  not  proceeding  further  north,  556)  557.  Set  off  for  ^ 
Husn,  around  the  north  end  of  Lebanon,  557.  Plain  well  tilled,  'Ain  et-Tamtfir  and 
stream,  557.  Buweidah,  volcanic  region,  557.  Gradual  ascent^  view  of  Hums  and 
lake,  558.  Character  of  the  region,  558.  Ruined  villages,  558.  Singular  tomb,  557, 
558.  Descend  into  Wady  Kh&lid,  fine  brook,  559.  Proceed  down  the  fertile  valley,  559. 
Arab  cemeteries,  559.  Extreme  northern  point  of  Lebanon,  559,  560.  fine  plain  or 
basin,  el-Bukei'a,  559,  560.  Nahr  el-Kebtr,  560.  Roads,  and  bridges  over  it,  560. 
Marshy  ground ;  we  make  a  circuit  towards  the  nortii,  561.  Ruined  villages^  cattle^ 
buffalos,  561.  Fountains,  road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  561.  Tillage,  noble  fields  of 
wheat,  561.  Encamp  at  the  foot  of  the  oastie  hlU,  561.  Chei^ness  of  provisions,  56L 
A  ruin  n^ar  our  tent,  561,  562.    Character  of  the  region  we  had  passed  over,  562. 


Jwm  14A.  The  ftrtRM  elAum,  !ti  podkion  oommsndt  «ii  impertent  pa«»  663. 
Deaeribed,  fifiS»  5tt»  Tfew  from  H  eut  and  iratt,  lake  of  Hnmt  and  <lie  Meditemi- 
Bean,  568,  S64.  Aln  Bo^  SIflta,  564.  Vaiagea  in  dgfat,  564.  Yioled  cnfy  ligr 
ieoai*teai«Ilaa,56B.  PietHit  itnictoie  iiot  oldv  than  Ibe  timea  of  tiie  Saraoeni,  ^ 
HiatQri0alNotioea,566.    Pei^Mrpa  iSbm  JlfB«niyi  of  Ptolemy,  566,  567. 

TtBW^ax».«nB»,«Ml«f  elpHoan,  567.  The  Oiontea  ndg^  be  brooght  aenMS 
it,  56a 

Tax  F¥f»r->  n  or  g^»A<«^  ^m  ttila  groat  depeetdon  be^een  LebaMo  tnd 
the  NniaMreh  ■ooBtiriH,  666, 666. 


a^CTION  XXII. 

Twon  KrHimr  bt  way  of  thi  0xiub6  to  Bkibut. 
Pagee  5T0-6S6. 

PUn  to  go  from  et-Haan  by  'AkkAr  to  the  oedan,  frnatraied,  570.— m/Im  14iI. 
UaTe  etoanan,  57a  Notch  and  raUey  northweat,  570,  571.  Oonveot  Mir  «Rgia, 
mnoh  frequented,  57L  Prooeed  down  the  yaBey,  572.  Laige  hitermitting  folnltail^ 
theSabbatiealriveref  Joaephn%  572.  March  of  Titna,  Atom  CAxka),  and  Baph*. 
QMS  572-574.  SeeUag  aiDE,  574.  Leaye  valley,  go  aondiwert;  Tell  ei-Haoah,  574. 
Neba' el-'Arfta,  574.  Lower  AaiQe  pbin,  574|  575.  '\n]]i«e8,  575.  BoadftanQoflM 
ooDMa  hn  575.  Nahr  el4Ublr  and  Jiv  el-Abyad,  anoiei^  StmAanmy  575,  576L  Way 
towarda  H^tQla»  576.    No  load  to  'Akkir ;  we  torn  off  towaida  Sheikh  Mnhammed, 

576.  N4hr'Akfclr,577.    Eneamp  below  ShMkh  Mnhaanned,  577.    White  oteander^ 

577,  578. 

Jwmim.  Piiiypolntment;  proeeed  towiida  TV^yt  ^^a  VaU^pea  on  hilla  ob 
theleft^57a  'Aiim  and  iii  TeO,  57%  57a  AacianI  4raB>  Mat  of  tiie  ^nUfei^  57a 
HIatorioal  Noticefl,  579-58L  Streama  north  of  Ti^w^  5aa  Lea^  the  road  to  Ttf- 
poly,  and  go  eaat  of  Jebel  Tarhol,  5aa  Vin8ge8,582.  Nahr  BArid,  ftrd ;  deep  and 
nuhing  cnirent,  582.  Ita  Booroe,  582.  Region  between  Jebel  Taibal  and  LebanoD, 
58a  WadyH414aaadTiDage,58a  'AyAa 'AahAah, 588,  AnodMrxoadtoT^t^mly; 
torn  offagdn  near  Erdy,  588,584.  Ford  the  fi?9r  Seahalni  584.  Zngbarta,  581-» 
Strike  the  groat  road  fiom  Tripd7  to  the  oedaa  and  Ba'albik,  584.  WadjyJnU^ 
584.  Chaam  throi«h  hnreit  ridge  of  Lebanon,  584.  YiHa^ei,  564.  fliat  platean  of 
the  mountain,  584.  View;  plain  along  tiie  beae  of  Lebanon,  aqatfatad  from  tiie  aw 
by  a  ridge,  584,  585.  Goige  of  Wady  Harftna,  585.  Way  ahaoat  ImpaiaaMe,  585. 
'Aln  Har^  encamp,  585.    View;  deU^btfal  erenh^  585, 5661 

J^ai«16cl.  Still  m  die  ehaam,  58a  Hlf^iar  platoan  of  the  aoartatn,  58a  WiB 
watered,  cropabackwanl,  field  of  potaloeii  58a  Ehden,  fine  fooalafai ;  aot  ^Aa,  586; 
587.    Waytotheoedan^fimataina,587.    Galfof  tiieKadliha»587,56a 

Thx  Ceduum,  588.  Sitoation  and  character  of  the  grore,  58a  No  two  traToDen 
ooont  the  treea  alike,  588,  589.  Nnmber  of  dd  treea  coutandy  SintUt^iA,^  5a9. 
The  qwt  held  aacred,  altan,  chapel,  589,  590.  The  oedara  ataod  hi  a  Taat  — ff^hf^^^ 
atre,  590.  Eleyatico,  591.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  celebraiad  hi  Sd^tme ;  ita  naei^ 
591,  692.  Andent  cedar  foreati  deetroyed^  592.  Still  many  tiacta  of  cedara  ftirtfaer 
north ;  Ehronberg^e  teatimoi^,  592,  598.— Name  of  the  ridge  abore  die  cedan ;  aol 
Jebel  Makhmel,iHdchia  known  only  hi  TWpolyaa  a  name  fiv  die  h^hcil  paak,  fit. 


xci  ouMTun. 

Lea?etlieoedan;  gairofilieKadlih«»594.  Three  bnmclMi ;  eroM  two  aid  tarn 
bMk,  G84.  Road  along  the  duwm  to  Bdiemh,  594, 595.  Poiitioo,  fertm^,  ftmalo 
begi^  695.  Fertili^  of  LebenoD  canied  hgr  the  abnodaaoe  of  waten,  595.  Way 
•OKMi  the  bhasm ;  ooDTent  MAr  Sexkia,  Seetsen,  595,  596L  Deep  gotge  bow  on  our 
i^t ;  cQnreDt,  TiOaget,  590.  Other  fielda  of  potatoei,  5WL  HavAn,  enoamp,  698. 
Podtioo,  new  ehnroh,  696^  697.  Splendid  view  of  Him  deep  goige  and  iti  oppor  por- 
tion, 597. 

JumlliL  Ringing  of  beDi^  69a  Set  off  on  road  towards  Hadilh,  698.  Can^enta 
and  Tillages,  698.  Deir  KanAUn,  598,  599.  Leaifo  road  to  Haditii  and  aeoead  sontli- 
west,  599.  Table  Und ;  ehaon  of  Wady  Dnw^,  699.  Lower  ragged  xidge  of  Leba- 
non, 599.  Wady  Haiisa,  599.  A^iine  pais;  snow,  800.  Wady  Tannftxfin  and  Til- 
lages below  on  the  right,  600.  Wady  Boshiikh,  Ard  'AUAk,  800.  High  region,  fine 
Tiews;  narrow  rooky  plain,  800.  Patohes  of  snow ;  Arabia  801.  Batdemented  hiU 
and  snow,  801.  A  road  jnst  nortii  lea^ng  orer  to  Ba'albek,  801.  Loitj  wpar  and 
brow  OTer  *AkArah;  JeM  S&nnln,  801,  802.  Descend  into  the  great  Wady  el-Mn- 
gheiyireh,  and  reach  ' A^rah,  802.  YiOage ;  road  to  Ba'albek,  inseriptions,  802. 
Character  of  this  Wady,  608.  LesTO  'AkArah,  shallow  caTom  and  foontain,  608, 
Pecnliar  formation  of  TaDeys  with  a  terrace  on  each  side,  608.  Pass  down  southwest 
on  left  hand  terrace,  808.  Tom  sontheast  into  Wady  el-Mnneitirah ;  Tillage  of  same 
name,  wine-press,  808.  Notices  of  the  Tillage,  804.  Route  to  the  B2ik&\  804.  Up- 
per recess  of  the  Talley ;  caTem,  fountains,  604,  605.  Water&Ds,  805.  Rmned  tem- 
ple opposite.  Syenite  columns,  805,  808.  These  the  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim,  the 
andent  Adonbf  and  this  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Ajpheoa,  808.  Historical  Notices, 
808,  607.    Pass  on  to  Afka,  Apheea;  encamp,  807,  808. 

June  180.  Visit  ndns  at  ZawArtb,  808.  Noble  Tiew,  808,  809.  Return  to  road ; 
ascend  high  ridge  on  our  bft,  809.  Descend  and  foUow  down  Wady  ShebrAh,  809. 
BasinoftheNahrd-Kelb,  809,  810.  Neba' el-'Asal,  810.  Chasm  of  Neba*el-Leben; 
natural  bridge,  610.  Stream  under  it  from  foontun,  810,  611.  Arch  of  the  bridge 
and  measurementi,  611.  Way  to  Fnkra ;  watershed  and  canal,  Nahr  Ssltb,  611,  812. 
Ruins  at  Fukra,  812.  Andent  temple,  angular  tract  of  rocks,  812,  618.  Other  en- 
closures, 818.  Way  to  Mena'ah,  814.  Cross  the  deep  and  romantic  gulf  of  the 
Saltb,  614.  Sun  rifling  in  the  weet^  815.  Villages  and  mulberxy  oiohardi ;  way  to 
;Ajelt6n ;  eneamp,  815. 

Jme  190.  KesrawAn,  its  ehanoter,  thrift,  and  quiet,  618.  Shuwmr,  816.— Last 
day  of  traTol;  idew  of  the  sea,  816;  817.  Way  to  the  coast;  Tillages  and  conTonts^ 
817.  'AinTibrah,  Z4k  el-Kfaor&b,  817.  Descent  to  the  rirer;  the  bridge,  817.-* 
Pass  of  Nahrel-Kelb;  earlier  and  higher  road,  618.  Inscriptions  and  scu^tnre^ 
818-624.  Latfai  inscriptions,  818,  619.  The  nine  tablets  described,  819, 820.  Views 
ofLepdusandLayard,  821.  Great  antiquity,  822.  Difficulties,  822.  Noticed  only 
in  modem  times,  628,  824.— Pass  on  rapidly  to  Beirftt — Western  dediTity  of  Lebanon, 
its  basins  and  streams,  824.    Numerous  ancient  temples,  825. 

Voyage  to  Smyrna,  825,  ei6.  Stay  at  Boumabat;  illnesi^  826.  Voyage  to 
Trieste ;  join  my  family  at  Salzborj^  828.    Voyage  to  New  York,  828. 


OONTSNTB. 


NOTES. 

Noxs    L     CkaiMBBCs  of  BsiBirr,  627 

n.   iTDniART  FROX  'Akka  TO  Ttre,  628 

nL  SrAimrcB  or  thb  Pboyxncb  of  'Akka,  .    628-680 

IT.  Thb   TrBOPOKnr    and   certain    Rexaixs   is    Jkbuiaixm. 

Letter  of  Mr  Whitings           ....  681-688 

V.    Drvzb  Lrtbb  of  I*BOTBcnoir,        •           .           •  .           688 

iTDTKBABr,      ....••••  688-64) 

IsTDEx  L     Arabic  Names  amd  WoRoe,             .           •           •  •    648-667 

n.    Abcibrt  Gboorapht,  Abtiquitibb,  ET&             .           •  658-662 

UL  Famaobb  of  Scbiptubb  Xllubtbated,  .    668, 664 


,    FOR   THE   BEADER. 

The  refbrenoes  made  to  Vol.  I,  and  YoL  II,  are  to  the  new  edition 
ef  the  former  Biblioal  Beeearohea.  Thef  are  Mowed,  In  each  oaae,  bj  a 
reference  in  brackets  to  the  first  edition. 


ADDENDA. 


Paob  S75.  The  rain  Beit  FAghftr  is  probably  the  Phagor  (^aymp)  ci  the 
LXX  and  Jerome ;  see  p.  156,  n.  8.  It  is  also  menti<»ied  by  Ensebios  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasdoon,  as  Phogor^  situated  near  Bethlehem ;  Onomast 
art  Fogor, 

Paob  870  sq.  H(^nln  is  mentioned  by  Bohaeddin  during  the  crosadeSf 
and  also  by  Abnlfeda.  Bee  Bohaed.  Vit  Salad,  p.  75.  Ibid.  Excerpt  ex 
Abnir.  p.  68.    Scholt  Ind.  Qeogr.  art  Hanainvm. 


AraniQXAL  VQBKS  OS 

PALESTIKS,    JEBUSALEII,   Etc. 


•e.ll9a  U  CUm  dsJktrmmlim,  lo>  Tliiiiai 
tioncf  J^niMfam,atitwiBiriMmS>lafia  ■  ntna it  Jbam tbe R«ki>  Ital 
pdbUied  in  Gomit  Snovi^  .ijnMi  ^  ^<r«M2Ms  Fsk,  1811.  Tob.  IL  fw 
631  sq.  BeprintodinUi6App,to8eh»lt»' JiiiiMliiii,Ehi6Toriaimg,Berfc, 
1846,  p.  107;  WUfiflBM'HfliyCStj,  iatf,YoLLA»Lp.lSk  Aln  in  tibt 
new  Mtkm  of  BibL  Bm.  YoL  IL  Afip^  IL 

*  1814r-tt.  IbnoM  B.  Mmb  xa-Pjacb,  Jn^/W  wm-^^rrndk,  m  Bab- 
Unio,  Yaoioe,  about  1648.  FSnclii  WMSTe^iittaQsnt  JewiABabbi;  m1 
hiswofkisperliapBtiie  beet  of  aHtibt  Jewish  ItiiMnrieB.  Tbe  topc^rapki- 
oal  portioiw  are  mosdj  tnnalaied  by  Dr.  Znni.  in  Albert  Be^i.  of  Tnd.  IL 
p.887--44a 

To  the  thirtoenth,  fiwirteeaMi,  fiftaenlh,  aiitegafli,  and  i 
ries  belong  the  eoTen  Jewish  ItincnrieB  pebfidbed  by  Oamolj'  in  ^m  i 
XDg  work:  £.  Cabmolt,  lUtUrmirm  i»  la  Tmrm  SaimU^  BlraxeDea,  1847. 

1808.    \it.Qm^%9ga€a^TrawSUikrm9^ 
in  B.  Wa]^K)]e'8  Trayeb  in  Tariooa  Oontriea  of  the  Eaat,  Lood.  1880^  ppc 
288-868. 

*  1808-10.    Ulbch  Jaoqs  Smmr,  J2Mm»  livreA  ^^rrios  . 
8  Bde,  Bermi,  1864-«6.    Ibeee  Totomea  eoBopriM  aB  i 
bia  anival  hi  Egypt 

1888-8a  JoesPH  BoMaaaB,  Rntm  tn  Anpo,  Jjm^  wmT  A/KIs. 
Btnttg.  1841-49.  a  4  Y<^  The  anthor  traTiOed  mdnly  aa  a  geologisL  ffia 
notioea  of  Fkketine  are  nontained  in  the  flnt  and  fimith  Tohnnea. 

1842-48.  Bky.  Samcsl  Wolooit,  Kotim  ^JwMmlem  ;  oMEneMniam  U 
Hebron  and  SMeh  at  MomdA;  and  Jmanmi  fnm  Jmrwmlem  n^rikwatdi  ia 
BekiU^eU.    In  mbUoth.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  17-87. 


♦xxvi  ADDITIONAL  WOBKB   ON  PALESTINE. 

1842-48.  Rev.  Geobob  Williams,  The  Holy  City^  Lond.  1845.  8.  Sec- 
ond edidoD,  Lond.  1849.  8.  2  Vols. — Mr  Williams  stands  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  all  eoclesiastical  and  other  tradition. 

*  1842-47.  Ebnst  Gustav  Bohultz,  Jerusalem^  eine  Vorlesung^  Berlin 
1846. — Mittheilungen  vJ>er  eine  Reise  dureh  Samarien  und  GcUilda  [in  1847]. 
In  Zeitsohr.  der  morgenL  Ge&  1849,  III.  p.  46  sq. — Scbultz  was  PrnsBian  oonsol 
at  Jerusalem,  with  some  interraptions,  from  1842  tfll  1851 ;  in  which  latter 
year  he  died.  He  was  not  always  an  exact  observer,  and  his  judgments  wm« 
sometimes  hastily  formed ;  l:tnt  his  bearing  waa  ever  kind  and^iitkmaplj. 

1842-52.  Ck>L.  Ohubohill,  M<mnt  Lebanon,  a  ten  yean*  Reeidenee^  fnnn 
1842  to  1858,  eU.  8  Yob.  Lond.  1858.  8yo,  This  work  has  many  off  hand 
stories  and  statements,  which  are  not  to  be  relied  npon.  The  map  of  Leba- 
non professes  to  have  been  taken  from  the  surveys  of  the  English  engineers ; 
but  it  is  fall  of  mistakes. 

*  1842-63.  W.  H.  Babtlbtt,  Walke  about  the  City  and  Environs  of  Je- 
rtualem  [in  1842],  Lond.  1844;  also  in  a  second  edition  enlarged. — The  Nile 
Boat,  or  Glimpees  of  the  Land  qf  Egypt  [in  1846],  Lond.  1849.— ibrty  Daye 
in  the  Desert,  in  the  Track  of  the  Israelites  [in  1845],  Lond.  no  date. — Jeru- 
salem Revisited  [in  1858],  Lond.  1855. — ^Mr  Bartlett  was  an  artist;  and  the 
main  purpose  of  his  Journeys  was  to  obtain  artistic  illustrations  of  the  places 
Tisited.  In  this  respect  his  works  are  of  high  value.  His  descriptions  also 
are  written  with  taste  and  good  sense* 

1848.  Bev.  £li  Smitb,  A  Visit  to  Antipatris  [in  April  1848].  Also: 
Acoount  qf  an  ancient  temple  on  Mount  Lebanon  [Deir  d-EtU'ah].  Hblio- 
theca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  478  sq.  557. 

*  1848.  Bbv.  John  Wilson,  D.  D.  Lands  <f  the  Bible  t^isited  land  de- 
scribed, Edinb.  1847.  8.  2  Vols. 

1843-45.  Bbv.  Wm.  M.  Thomson,  The  Sources  of  the  Jtndan^  etc.  as 
Tinted  in  1848 ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  pp.  184  eq.-^Tour  from  BHrkt 
through  Northern  Syria  to  Aleppo  and  bach,  in  1847;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1849,  pp.  1,  248,  447,  663. 

1845.    W.  Ehafft,  Die  Topographic  JerusaUms,  Bonn  1846. 

*  1845--6.  Titus  Toblsb,  M.  D.  visited  Jerusalem  at  this  time,  and  has 
published  the  following  six  works  relating  to  the  Holy  City  and  its  environs : 
1.  Bethlehem,  St.  Gallen  1849.— 2.  Golgotha,  St.  Gallen  1851.— 8.  DieSiloah- 
quelle  iind  der  Oelberg,  St  Gallen  1852. — i.  Denkbldtter  aus  Jerusalem,  St. 
Ghillen  1853. — 5.  Topographic  von  Jerusalem  und  s^inen  Umgebungen,  2  Bde, 
Berlin  1858-54. — 6.  Beitrag  eur  mediciniechen  Topographic  von  Jerusalem^ 
BerUn  1855. 

1847.  H.  Gadow,  Ein  Ausflug  von  Jerusalem  Hbber  Jericho  an  den  Jordan, 
das  todte  Meer,  und  naeh  Mdr  Saba;  in  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Ges.  1848,  II. 
pp.  52  sq. — Mittheilungen  itber  die  gegenwdrtigen  Terrainverhdltnisse  in  und 
wn  Jerusalem;  ibid.  1849.  HI.  p.  85  sq. 

*  1848.  W.  F.  Ltnoh,  Commander,  Official  Report  of  the  United  Statee' 
Eepedition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordan  ;  published  at  the 
National  Observatory,  Washington,  1862.  4.  Appended  is  the  extensive  and 
valuable  geological  report  of  Dr  H.  J.  Andebson,  Geological  Reconnaissance 


ABDIftOVAL  W0BK8  OH  FAUBflSI.  ^ZXTli 

^part  ^ihe  Edjf  Land. — ^This  ofBdd  woit  wm  pfreceded  hj  t  more  popii- 
Iat  one :  Narratite  of  the  United  Stated  Expedition  to  tke  Biter  Jordan  and 
the  Bead  JSea^VtiatL  1849.  a 

1849-M.  H.  A.  Bb  FoBnr,  IL  D.  Nbim  of  a  Tour  in  JKwnl  Lebanem 
and  to  tke  eastern  eide  if  Late  Hklek  ;  in  tiw  Joora.  of  die  Amer.  Orient 
6oc  VoL  IL  p.  287  B^—Notee  on  Buine  in  tke  BuhTa  and  in  tke  Sdid 
Ba'aXbek;  ilnd.  Vol.  m.  p.  S61  iq. 

1848U6L  A.  TOV  Essmb,  MitUl-Syrien  mnd  Damaeeue,  Vlen  1861. 
8va:-Alm,  TopograpkU  eon  Ikmaeeue,  2  Hl  Wien  1854-6S.  4to.— Of  fitlto 
▼aloe. 

«.  1850.  7^  ^r««  A'te  qf  Caharf  ;  in  the  Mnsoom  of  CbeAcel  liten- 
tnre,  1868.  YoL  IL  p.  811-476. 

1850-^1.  F.  Db  Saulot,  Voifaffe  autour  de  la  Met  Morte  et  dane  lee 
Three  Bibliquee^  2  Vols.  Paris  1868.  a  Also  En^ish:  Narratite  iff  a  Jour* 
ney  round  the  Dead^Sea  and  in  tke  Bible  Lande^  2  Yob.  Loud.  1858w— The 
English  tide,  at  least,  is  a  misnomer ;  the  author  trayelled  only  around  tka 
sonth  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  My  referencea  to  tfaia  work  are  all  to  tibe  Eng- 
lish editi(HL 

1851-52.  G.  W.  If.  Yak  Db  Ybldb,  Karratice  ef  a  Jmrm^f  tkremgh 
Syria  and  Palestine^  2  Yob.  Edinb.  and  Lond.  1854.  8. 

1852^54.  Bet.  J.  L.  Pobebb,  Etcureian  to  tke  JSamwnt  ^  Hermofn;  in 
Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  p.  41  sq. — ^xwrnofn  to  tke  Laisee  eaet  iff  Bamaeeae^ 
ibid.  p.  842  sq. — Eaxureicn  from  Damaeeue  to  Tdbrkd^  eU,  ibid.  p.  488  sq. — 
Notee  of  a  Tour  from  Damaeeue  to  Bd'albek  and  ffumiy  ibid.  p.  649  sq.  From 
these  papers  much  infOTmation  has  been  extracted  relatiye  to  the  eoTirons  of 
Damascus ;  as  also  mnoh  was  received  orall j  from  the  anthor  during  my  Tiiit 
to  that  city.  To  him  I  was  also  indebted,  In  1852,  for  a  copy  of  his  map  of 
the  coarse  of  the  Barada  from  its  sonroe  in  Anti-Lebanon. — ^Ihe  snbatanee  of 
the  above  papers,  as  also  an  account  of  his  residence  in  Damascus,  a  joumsj 
into  Hanr&n,  and  other  ezenrrioos,  has  been  since  published  by  Mr  Borter 
under  the  title :  I%ee  yeare  in  Damaeeue^  2  Yols.  Lond.  1865.  This  woik 
reached  me  too  lato  to  be  of  senrice  in  preparing  my  own  aeoonnt  of  that 
city  and  region. 

1858.  Asthub  Pmbhib  Stablbt,  Sinai  and  Paleetine  im  eonneeUom 
witk  their  Hilary,  Lond.  1866. 


EL    Additional  Wobks  oh  tbb  Oboobafht  or  Palbstdtb,  wtc 

Bj  wiften  who  bad  Mt  tbMMlTW  Tliltod  ttet  eontij. 


L    PAIJESTnnL 

*  1835.  Caio.  tos  Baitmbb,  Palaetina,  Leips.  1886.  a  Third  edition, 
enlarged  and  much  improTed,  Leipa.  1850.— The  wotk  is  compiled  with  grsat 
dOigenoe,  and  forms  an  ezoellent  Manual 


^XXvi  ADDITIONAL  WOBKB  ON  PALSSTHnB. 

1842-18.  Rxy.  Geobob  Williams,  The  Holy  City^  Lond.  1845.  8.  Seo- 
ond  edidoD,  Lond.  1849.  8.  2  Vols.— Mr  Williams  stands  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  all  ecclesiastical  and  other  tradition. 

*  1842-47.  Ebkst  Gustay  Sohultz,  Jenualem^  eine  Vorleaung^  Berlin 
1846. — Mittheilungen  iiber  eine  Reise  dureh  Samarien  find  Galilda  [in  1847]. 
In  Zeitschr.  der  morgenL  G^  1849,  III.  p.  46  sq. — Schnltz  was  PmsBian  consul 
at  Jerusalem,  with  some  interraptions,  from  1842  till  1851 ;  in  which  latter 
year  he  died.  He  was  not  always  an  exact  ohserver,  and  his  judgments  were 
sometimes  hastily  iomttd ;  \^t  his  bearing  was  ever  kind  a9d,ge|itlfinHUily. 

1842-52.  OoL.  OuuHouiLL,  Mount  Lebanon^  a  ten  yean*  Reddenee^  from 
1842  to  1858,  etc.  8  Vols.  Lond.  1858.  8yo.  This  work  has  many  off  hand 
stories  and  statements,  which  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  map  of  Leba- 
non professes  to  have  been  taken  from  the  surveys  of  the  English  engineers ; 
but  it  is  full  of  ndstakes. 

*  1842-68.  W.  H.  Babtlbtt,  Walks  about  the  City  and  Emirone  of  Je- 
nualem  [in  1842],  Lond.  1844;  idso  in  a  second  edition  enlarged. — The  Nile 
Boat^  or  Olimpees  of  the  Land  qf  Egypt  [in  1846],  Lond.  184^9,— -Forty  Days 
in  the  Desert^  in  the  Track  of  the  Israelites  [in  1846],  Lond.  no  date. — Jeru- 
salem  Revisited  [in  1858],  Lond.  1855. — JSir  Bartlett  was  ah  artist;  and  the 
main  purpose  of  his  journeys  was  to  obtain  artistic  illustrations  of  the  places 
Tinted.  In  this  respect  his  works  are  of  high  yalue.  His  descriptions  also 
are  written  with  taste  and  good  senses 

1843.  Bkv.  £li  Smub,  A  Visit  to  AntipcUris  [in  April  1848].  Also: 
AceouTit  qf  an  ancient  temple  on  Mount  Lebanon  [Deb  el-Elffah].  MUio* 
theca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  478  sq.  557. 

*  1848.  Rby.  JoHur  Wilson,  D.  D.  Lands  qf  the  Bible  t^isited  and  de- 
scribed, Edinb.  1847.  8.  2  Vols. 

1843-45.  Rby.  Wm.  M.  Thcmibon,  7^  Sources  of  the  Jt>rdan^  etc,  as 
yisited  in  1848 ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  pp.  184  sq,— Tlmt*  from  Bevrkt 
through  Northern  Syria  to  Aleppo  amA  back,  in  1847;  in  Bibtioth.  Baora, 
1849,  pp.  1,  248,  447,  663. 

1845.    W.  Ebafft,  Die  Topographie  Jerusalems^  Bonn  1846. 

*  1845-6.  Titus  Toblbb,  M.  D.  Yisited  JeFDsalem  at  this  time,  and  has 
published  the  following  six  works  relating  to  the  Holy  Oity  and  its  enyirons : 
1.  Bethlehem,  St.  Gallen  1849.— 2.  Golgotha,  St.  Gallon  1851.— 8.  DieSiloah- 
quelle  und  der  Oelborg,  St  Gallen  1852. — 4.  Denkbldtter  aus  Jerusalem,  St. 
Gkdlen  1853. — 5.  Topographic  von  Jerusalem  und  s^inen  Umgebungen,  2  Bde, 
Berlin  1858-54. — 6.  Beitrag  zur  medicinischen  Topographie  von  Jerusalem, 
BerUn  1855. 

1847.  H.  Gadow,  Ein  Ausftug  van  Jerusalem  Hbber  Jericho  an  den  Jordan, 
das  todte  Meer,  und  nach  Mar  Saba  ;  in  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Ges.  1848,  H. 
pp.  52  sq. — Mittheilungen  uber  die  gegenwdrtigen  Terrainverhdltnisse  in  und 
urn  Jerusalem;  ibid.  1849.  HI.  p.  85  sq. 

*  1848.  W.  F.  Ltnoh,  Gomniand»,  OffldaZ  Report  of  the  United  States' 
EoBpedition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordan  ;  published  at  the 
National  Observatory,  Washington,  1852.  4.  Appended  is  the  extensive  and 
valuable  geological  report  of  Dr  H.  J.  Ain>BBflOH,  Geological  Reconnaissance 


JLDDIftOKAI/  WORKS  ON  ^KLmntfk.  '  ^zxvii 

j^pari  4^  the  Holp  LancL — ^This  official  work  was  preceded  by  a  more  popu- 
lar one :  Narrative  of  the  United  States^  Expedition  to  the  JRioer  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  &x^VmLlU9.S. 

1849-50.  H.  A.  Bs  Fobbst,  M.  1).  Notee  of  a  Tour  in  Mount  Lebanon 
and  to  the  eastern  iide  of  Lake  JBiiXeh  ;  in  the  Jonrn.  of  the  Amer.  Orient 
Boc.  Vol.  n.  p.  287  sq. — Notee  on  Ruine  in  the  Bukd^a  and  in  the  Beldd 
S»'4»»«l;;  ibid.  Tol.  in.  p.  861  aq. 

1849<«^1.  A.  voir  Ebbmer,  MittelrSyrien  und  Damascue^  Wien  185i. 
8yo.7-AlBO,  Topographs  wm  Lkmaeeus,  2  Th«  Wien  1854-65.  4to.— Of  little 
▼alne. 

e.  1850.  The  true  Site  of  Cfahary  ;  in  the  Mnsemn  of  Clasdcal  literar 
tore,  1858.  Vol.  II.  p.  811-476. 

1850-51.  F.  Db  Saulot,  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte  et  dans  lee 
Terres  BihUquee^  2  Vols.  Paria  1858.  8.  Also  English:  Narrative  of  a  Jour- 
ney  round  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  Bible  LaThds^  2  Vola  Lond.  1858.— The 
English  title,  at  least,  is  a  misnomer ;  the  author  travelled  only  aronnd  the 
sonth  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  My  references  to  this  work  are  all  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition. 

1861-52.  0.  W.  M.  Van  Db  Vbldb,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
Syria  and  Palestine^  2  Vols.  Edinb.  and  Lond.  1854.  8. 

1852-54.  Ret.  J.  L.  Pobtbb,  Eteursion  to  the  Summit  <f  ffermon;  in 
Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  p.  41  sq. — Excursion  to  the  Lakes  east  qf  DamasouSj 
ibid.  p.  842  sq. — Excursion  from  Damascus  to  Yabriid^  etc,  ibid.  p.  488  sq. — 
Notes  of  a  Tour  from  Damascus  to  Ba^albek  and  Hums^  ibid.  p.  649  sq.  From 
these  papers  mnch  information  has  been  extracted  relative  to  the  environs  of 
Damascus ;  as  also  mnch  was  received  orally  from  the  author  during  my  visit 
to  that  city.  To  him  I  was  also  indebted,  in  1852,  for  a  copy  of  his  map  of 
the  course  of  the  Barada  from  its  source  in  Anti-Lebanon. — llie  substance  of 
the  above  papers,  as  also  an  account  of  his  residence  in  Damascus,  a  journey 
into  Haur^,  and  other  excursions,  has  been  since  published  by  Mr  Porter 
under  the  title :  Five  years  in  Damascus,  2  Vols.  Lond.  1855.  This  work 
reached  me  too  late  to  be  of  service  in  preparing  my  own  account  of  that 
dty  and  re^on. 

1858.  Abthub  Penbhtn  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  connection 
itith  their  History^  Lond.  1856. 


XL    Additional  Works  on  thb  Gboorapht  of  Palbstine,  etc. 

Bj  WTiten  who  bad  not  themMlyM  Tkltod  Uut  ooontry. 


1.    PALE8TINB. 


^  1836.  Carl  von  Raumbb,  Paldstina,  Leipz.  1885.  8.  Third  edition, 
enlarged  and  much  improved,  Leipz.  1860. — The  work  is  compiled  with  great 
dUigeoce,  and  forms  an  excellent  Mftnnftl, 
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1841.  J.  EiTTO,  PaUstine^  iU  Pky9ioal  and  Bible  Butory^  2  Yds.  Lcmd. 
1841. 

1841.  S.  MiTirc,  PaUtUne:  I>Monptian  (Hographique^  Sittarique^  #t 
Arehioloffique^  Paris  1841.  This  work  was  published  before  the  anChor  had 
aooess  to  the  Biblical  BeeearoheB ;  and,  being  stereotyped,  aU  later  editions 
remain  without  ohange. 

^  1848-j(5.  OiiBL  BrnxB,  Verffleiehende  Brdkmds  der  Sincn-SMinmil^ 
9on  PdUutina  und  Syrien^  4  Bde.  Beriin  1848-66.  These  Yolnmes  oonstitate 
a  part  of  the  second  edition  of  the  anthor's  great  work :  IHe  Brdbunde^  etc. 
▼is.  Th.  XIY,  XY.  L  ii,  XYI,  XYH  L  ii— This  isavast  storehouse  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  geography  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 
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1847.  Jambs  FHRGtJBeoK,  An  Euaiy  on  the  aneimt  TapoQraphy  ^Jeruur 
Ism,  Lond.  1847. 

1862.  Falucsbatkb,  Dmheihrifl  isiber  Oolgoiha  und  da»  HeiUg-Qrab^  in 
Abhandlnngen  der  E.  Bayer.  Akademie  der  Wissensoh.  IU  OL  YI.  Bd. 
m.  Abth.    Published  also  separately,  MOnich  1862. 4to. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

IN  TECB  FORMER  EDITIOK  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  RESEARCHES. 


Edit  1.  YoL  L  pp.  154, 156.  A  note  i9  added  at  the  end  of  the  voliime 
(Note  XIV),  aamgning  reasoDfl,  why  the  tract  on  the  south  of  Jebel  Mftaa 
cannot  weU  have  been  the  position  of  Israel  before  the  momit.  This  follows 
too  from  the  rough  and  impassable  natore  of  the  gronnd ;  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion is  given.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  L  pp.  105,  588. 

Edit.  1.  YoL  I.  pp.  174,  175.  A  note  on  Serial  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  Tolmne  (Note  XYI) ;  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  argnments 
of  Lepdns,  who  regards  this  mountain  as  the  Sinai  of  Scriptiire.  See  new 
Ed.  YoL  I.  pp.  118,  590. 

Edit  1.  Yol^L  p.  555.  An  addition  is  made,  bringing  down  the  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  to  the  present  time.  The  latest 
discussion  is  by  Prof.  Tnch,  in  Zeitschr.  d.  MorgenL  Ges.  1849,  DL  pp.  129- 
215.  The  results  of  his  inyestigations  lead  to  the  oondusion,  that  the  in- 
scriptions were  the  work  of  heathen  Arab  tribes  then  inhabiting  the  penin- 
snla.  These  were  accustomed  to  oonyene  at  certain  seasons,  in  order  to 
celebrate  a  festival  and  offer  sacrifices  upon  an  altar  of  stone,  mentioned  also 
by  Diodoros  Sicnlns,  3.  42,  43.  These  gatherings  or  pilgrimages  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  inscriptions.  The  latter  extend  fit>m  before  the  time  of  IModoms 
Sicolos  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  century.  See  new  Ed.  YoL  L  pp.  128, 
129,  595. 

Edit  1.  Yol  n.  p.  114.  Jeba*  is  the  representative  of  the  andent  Qiiba. 
See  new  Ed.  YoL  L  p.  440. 

Edit  1.  YoL  n.  p.  124.  Taiyibeh  answers  to  both  the  Ophrah  and 
Bphron  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  two  names  being  probably  identicaL  It 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  £^hraim  of  the  New  Testament  See  new  Ed. 
YoL  L  p.  447. 

Edit  1.  YoL  n.  p.  806.  A  new  marginal  note  gives  the  suggestion  of 
Seetzen,  that  the  place  which  he  heard  o^  called  by  him  Mhauer^  may  per* 
haps  be  the  ancient  fortress  MaeJuBrui^  where  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to 
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have  been  beheaded.  It  is  the  ndn  of  a  fortress  sitnated  on  the  north  end 
of  Jebel  ^Att&rills,  overhanging  the  sonthem  bank  of  the  Zerka  Ma'tn.  See 
new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  670. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  II.  pp.  218,  228,  226,  261.  A  note  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  Yolnme,  (Note  XXX,)  referring  to  the  sabjects  of  these  pagee^  and  giving 
the  main  results  of  Dent  Lynches  Official  Report,  relatiye  to  the  Dead  sea 
and  Jordan  valley.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  I.  p.  618. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  817.  The  isolated  hill  called  Tnleil  el-FM,  north  of 
Jerosalem,  marks  the  site  of  Qibeah  of  Bei^jamin ;  which  in  the  former  edi- 
tion was  referred  to  Jeba\    See  new  EdL  YoL  L  pp.  677*679. 

Edit  1.  Yol.  n.  p.  420.  A  paragraph  is  added,  giving  the  decisive  his- 
torical testunony  discovered  by  BOdiger,  to  the  identity  of  Elentheropolis 
and  Beth  Gnbrin,  now  Beit  J^rln.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  IL  pp.  66,  66. 

Edit  1.  YoL  n.  p.  611.  A  new  marj^nal  note  ennmerates  some  of  the 
reasons,  why  Kadeeh  is  not  to  be  sought  for  at  'Ain  el-Kndeir&t,  as  pro- 
posed by  Ur  Bowlands.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  IL  p.  104. 

Edit  1.  YoL  n.  p.  626.  The  village  el-Ghnwein  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
ancient  Anitn^  rather  than  to  Ain.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  n.  p.  204. 
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conntrj  i^ot  inclnded  in  our  former  rentes.     Such  were  Gralflee, 

and  the/egions  east  and  west  of  the  great  n^hem  road  leading 

froni,- Jerusalem  by  Nabulns.    I  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  circum- 

stsi^c^,  whether  to  enter  again  the  southern  desert  and  per- 

l^pB 'ascend  Mount  Hor  ;  as  also  whether  to  extend  my  journey- 

/ifligs  northwards  as  &r  as  to  Antioch,  or  eastwards  into  Hauifin. 

'"Nor  was  I  disappointed  in  being  unable,  from  want  of  time  and 

'/other  hindrances,  to  accompUsh  anything  in  respect  to  either  of 

these  latter  particulars.    It  was  enough,  to  be  permitted  once 

more  to  contribute  my  mite  for  the  illustration  of  any  portion 

of  that  land,  towards  which  the  attention  and  affections  of  the 

Christian  world  have  been  now  for  eighteen  centuries  so  earnestly 

directed. 

Although  I  had  thus  for  a  long  time  cherished  the  idea  of 
such  a  journey,  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1851,  that  there 
appeared  any  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  reaUzed.  In-  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary with  which  I  am  connected,  took  up  the  subject  of  their 
own  accord  ;  and  passed  resolutions  cordially  authorizing  me  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and  granting  me  the  necessary  leave  of 
absence.  Accordingly  I  embarked  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1851 ;  was  in  London  on  the  1st  of  January ;  and, 
after  a  fortnight  spent  in  that  metropolis^roceeded  to  Berlin, 
where  my  family  were  already  residing.  Elere  I  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  ready  kindness  of  Bitter  and  Lepsius  ;  not  to  speak 
of  various  interviews  with  Humboldt,  Buch,  and  other  veterans 
of  science. 

From  Berlin  to  Trieste  my  route  in  February  1852  was  the 
same  as  in  November  1837,  by  way  of  Halle,  Dresden,  and 
Vienna.  At  that  time  the  journey  was  slow,  dreary,  and  very 
fatiguing.  Now,  thanks  to  the  completion  of  most  of  the  rail- 
way lines,  the  traveller  is  carried  forward  with  speed  and  com- 
parative comfort ;  though  in  Austria,  neither  the  speed  nor  the 
comfort  of  the  trains  is  equal  to  what  is  common  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  The  aspect  of  the  country  in  winter  was  of  course 
not  otherwise  than  dreary.  The  rjulway  over  the  Semmering 
was  not  yet  completed ;  nor  that  between  Laibach  and  Trieste ; 
so  that  thesQ  intervals  had  still  to  be  traversed  by  diligences 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  latter  dis- 
tance, wluch  includes  also  the  Karst,  the  remarkable  tract  of 
high  table  land  near  Trieste,  we  had  torrents  of  rain.  On  my 
return  in  the  month  of  July,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  general  fertility  of  Oamiola  and  Styria ; 
and  with  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  abundance  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  No  railway  has  anywhere  laid  open  finer 
8cexiery,  than  that  along  the  valleys  o£  the  rivera  Sann  ai^ 
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Biggs.  This  delay  gave  opportunity  to  visit  again,  and  with 
more  leisure  than  formerly,  the  massive,  but  not  very  extenabe 
remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  the  city.  The  most  impoiw 
tant  of  these  is  the  ancient  fortress  on  the  hill  which  rises 
southeast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  slope  of  which  the  city  u 
partly  built.  Traces  of  the  ancient  wall  run  along  the  ciest  of 
the  ridge  for  a  considerable  distance.  Not  &r  bdow  this  wall| 
in  a  depression  of  the  hill,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  stadium, 
where  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  On 
the  steep  slope  below  the  fortress  are  massive  remains  of  an  an* 
oient  theatre ;  and  in  the  same  quarter,  within  the  ei^,  are 
several  columns  still  standing,  which  once  belonged  to  an  aztoi- 
sive  temple. 

.  The  population  of  Smyrna  is  now  reckoned  at  about  100,000 
souls  ;  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  Muhammedans.  The  Chris- 
tian  quarter  has  of  late  years  increased  rapidly. 

Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse  ;^  but  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment.  The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would'  seem  not  to 
have  visited  Smyrna ;  although  he  abode  so  long  at  Ephesos.* 
His  journeys  between  the  latter  city  and  Troas  or  Maoedoniai 
were  probably  made  by  sea,  leaving  Smyrna  far  on  the  righl* 

Of  the  three  American  missionaries  residing  at  Smyrna  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  Messrs  Biggs,  Benjamin,  and  Johnston^ 
the  two  former  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  Armenian  press ; 
and  Mr  Biggs  was  engaged  in  a  laborious  revision  of  the  mod- 
em Armenian  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Both  of  them  were 
afterwards  transferred,  with  the  press,  to  the  mission  at  Con* 
stantinople  ;  while  Mr  Johnston  has  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Feb.  26th,  I  went  on  boaid 
the  steamer  Stamboul,  one  of  the  older  and  slower  vessels, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  Hitherto  we  had  had  no  deck 
passengers ;  but  now  the  quarter  deck  was  divided  longitudi- 
nally  in  the  middle  by  a  fence,  leaving  only  one  half  free  to  the 
cabin  passengers.  The  other  half  was  covered  by  a  low  awning ; 
and  was  crowded  with  passengers  of  various  nations,  all  huddled 
together  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  Here,  and  alito  scattered  midships 
and  forwards,  were  Bussians,  Poles,  Wallachians,  Greeks,  Ar* 
menians,  Jews,  and  Turks  ;  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves ; 
all  bound  for  Beirtlt,  and  most  of  them  for  Jeru^em,  against 
the  approaching  Easter.  Most  of  them  rarely  changed  their 
place,  or  came  out  ttom  their  stalls.  The  filth  which  accumu« 
lated,  especially  during  sea-sickness,  and  the  odours  diffused 
over  the  ship,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.    Nor  was 

*  Bev.  1, 11.  8,  8.  *  Acts  19,  S.  la  *  Acts  20,  1.  6. 18-ld. 
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countrj  iot  included  in  our  former  routes.  Such  were  Galilee, 
and  the/egions  east  and  west  of  the  great  ngrthem  road  leading 
froni,- Jeru^em  by  N&bulus.  I  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  circum- 
stoiic^,  whether  to  enter  again  the  southern  desert  and  per- 
likpB  lascend  Mount  Hor  ;  as  also  whether  to  extend  my  journey- 
Zings  northwards  as  &r  as  to  Antioch,  or  eastwards  into  Haurfin. 
"Nor  was  I  disappointed  in  being  unable,  from  want  of  time  and 
.'other  hindrances,  to  accomplish  anything  in  respect  to  either  of 
these  latter  particulars.  It  was  enough,  to  be  permitted  once 
more  to  contribute  my  mite  for  the  ifiustration  of  any  portion 
of  that  land,  towards  which  the  attention  and  affections  of  the 
Christian  world  have  been  now  for  eighteen  centuries  so  earnestly 
directed. 

Although  I  had  thus  for  a  long  time  cherished  the  idea  of 
such  a  journey,  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1851,  that  there 
appeared  any  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  realized.  In*  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary with  which  I  am  connected,  took  up  the  subject  of  their 
own  accord ;  and  passed  resolutions  cordially  authorizing  me  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and  granting  me  the  necessaiy  leave  of 
absence.  Accordingly  I  embarked  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1851 ;  was  in  London  on  the  1st  of  January  ;  and, 
after  a  fortnight  spent  in  that  metropolis^roceeded  to  Berlin, 
where  my  family  were  already  residing.  Here  I  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  ready  kindness  of  Bitter  and  Lepsius ;  not  to  speak 
of  various  interviews  with  Humboldt,  Buch,  and  other  veterans 
of  science. 

From  Berlin  to  Trieste  my  route  in  February  1852  was  the 
same  as  in  November  1837,  by  way  of  Halle,  Dresden,  and 
Vienna.  At  that  time  the  journey  was  slow,  dieaiy,  and  wiy 
fatiguing.  Now,  thanks  to  the  completion  of  most  of  the  rail- 
way lines,  the  traveller  is  carried  forward  with  speed  and  com- 
parative comfort ;  though  in  Austria,  neither  the  speed  nor  the 
comfort  of  the  trains  is  equal  to  what  is  common  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony,  The  aspect  of  the  country  in  winter  was  of  course 
not  o&erwise  than  dreary.  The  railway  over  the  Semmering 
was  not  yet  completed ;  nor  that  between  Laibach  and  Trieste ; 
so  that  these  intervals  had  still  to  be  traversed  by  diligences 
sufficiently  imcomfortable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  latter  dis^ 
tance,  wluch  includes  also  the  Karst,  the  remarkable  tract  of 
high  table  land  near  Trieste,  we  had  torrents  of  rain.  On  my 
return  in  the  month  of  July,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  general  fertility  of  Oamiola  and  Styiia ; 
and  with  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  abundance  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  No  railway  has  anywhere  laid  open  finer 
scenery,  than  that  along  the  valleys  of  the  rivera  Sann  and 
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have  been  beheaded.  It  is  the  rain  of  a  fortress  situated  on  the  north  end 
of  Jebel  'Attires,  OYeirhanging  the  sonthem  bank  of  the  Zerka  Ma'in.  See 
new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  570. 

Edit  1.  Vol  II.  pp.  218,  228,  226,  261.  A  note  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  volome,  (Note  XXX,)  referring  to  the  subjects  of  these  pages,  and  giving 
the  main  resolts  of  Lieut.  Lynoh's  Official  Report,  relative  to  the  Dead  sea 
and  Jordan  valley.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  I.  p.  618. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  n.  p.  817.  The  isolated  hill  called  Tnleil  el-FOll,  north  of 
Jerosalem,  marks  the  site  of  Qibeak  of  Bei^jamin ;  which  in  the  former  edi- 
tion was  referred  to  Jeba\    See  new  Ed.  YoL  L  pp.  577*679. 

Edit  1.  Yol.  n.  p.  420.  A  paragraph  is  added,  giving  the  decisive  his- 
torical testimony  discovered  by  R6diger,  to  the  identity  of  Elentheropolis 
and  Beth  Gnbrin,  now  Beit  Jibrln.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  n.  pp.  65,  66. 

Edit.  1.  Yol.  n.  p.  611.  A  new  marginal  note  ennmerates  some  of  the 
reasons,  why  Kadeeh  is  not  to  be  sought  for  at  'Ain  el-Kndeir&t)  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Rowlands.    See  new  EdL  YoL  H  p.  194. 

Edit  1.  YoL  n.  p.  625.  The  village  el-Ghnwein  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
ancient  Anim^  rather  than  to  Ain.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  n.  p.  204. 
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Siggs*  This  delay  gave  opportunity  to  visit  again,  and  with 
more  leisure  than  formerly,  the  massive,  but  not  very  extensiTe 
remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  the  city.  The  most  impcNP- 
tant  of  these  is  the  ancient  fortress  on  the  hill  which  rises 
southeast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  slope  of  which  the  city  is 
partly  built.  Traces  of  the  ancient  wall  run  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  for  a  considerable  distance.  Not  &r  below  this  wall, 
in  a  depression  of  the  hill,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  stadium, 
where  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  On 
the  steep  dope  below  the  fortress  are  massive  remains  of  an  an- 
cient theatre ;  and  in  the  same  quarter,  within  the  ci^,  are 
several  columns  still  standing,  which  once  belonged  to  an  extent 
sive  temple. 

The  population  of  Smyrna  is  now  reckoned  at  about  150,000 
souls  ;  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  Muhammedans.  The  Chris* 
tian  quarter  has  of  late  years  increased  rapidly. 

Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse  ;^  but  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would'  seem  not  to 
have  visited  Smyrna ;  although  he  abode  so  long  at  Ephesus.* 
HIb  journeys  between  the  latter  city  and  Troas  or  Macedoniai 
were  probably  made  by  sea,  leaving  Smyrna  far  on  the  right.* 

Of  the  three  American  missionaries  residing  at  Smyrna  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  Messrs  Biggs,  Benjamin,  and  Johnston, 
the  two  former  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  Armenian  press ; 
and  Mr  Bi^  was  engaged  in  a  laborious  revision  of  the  mod^ 
em  Armenian  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Both  of  them  were 
afkerwards  transferred,  with  the  press,  to  the  mission  at  Con^ 
stantinople  ;  while  Mr  Johnston  has  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Feb.  26th,  I  went  on  boaid 
the  steamer  Stamboul,  one  of  the  older  and  slower  vesaelSy 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  Hitherto  we  had  had  no  deck 
passengers ;  but  now  the  quarter  deck  was  divided  longitudi- 
nally in  the  middle  by  a  fence,  leaving  only  one  half  free  to  the 
cabin  passengers.  The  other  half  was  covered  by  a  low  awning ; 
and  was  crowded  with  passengers  of  various  nations,  all  huddled 
together  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  Here,  and  alto  scattered  midships 
and  forwards,  were  Bussians,  Poles,  Wallachians,  Greeks,  At^ 
menians,  Jews,  and  Turks  ;  men,  women,  children,  and  slavea ; 
all  bound  for  Beirtlt,  and  most  of  them  for  Jeru^em,  against 
the  approaching  Easter.  Most  of  them  rarely  changed  their 
place,  or  came  out  from  their  stalls.  The  filth  which  accumu* 
lated,  especially  during  sea-sickness,  and  the  odours  diffused 
over  the  ship,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.     Nor  was 

'  Ber.  1,  XL  5,  8.  *  Acts  19,  8.  la  *  Acts  20»  1.  6.  ia-16w 
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have  been  beheaded.  It  is  the  rnin  of  a  fortress  situated  on  the  north  end 
of  Jebel  'Att&riis,  overhanging  the  southern  hank  of  the  Zerka  Ma'in.  Bee 
new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  570. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  U.  pp.  218,  228,  225,  261.  A  note  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  volnme,  (Note  XXX,)  referring  to  the  sabjeots  of  these  pages^  and  giving 
the  main  resolts  of  Lieut.  Lynches  Official  Report,  rehitive  to  the  Dead  sea 
and  Jordan  valley.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  I.  p.  618. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  U.  p.  8ir.  The  isolated  hill  oaUed  Tnleil  el-FiO,  north  of 
Jerusalem,  marks  the  site  of  Gibeah  of  Bei\Janiin ;  which  in  the  former  edi- 
tion was  referred  to  Jeba'.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  L  pp.  577-579. 

Edit  1.  YoL  II.  p.  420.  A  paragraph  is  added,  giving  the  deciMve  his- 
torical testimony  discovered  by  ROdiger,  to  the  identity  of  Eleutheropolis 
and  Beth  Gubrin,  now  Beit  ^brln.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  IL  pp.  65,  66. 

Edit  1.  Yol.  n.  p.  611.  A  new  marginal  note  enumerates  some  of  the 
reasons,  why  Eadesh  is  not  to  be  sought  for  at  *Ain  el-Kudeir&t^  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Rowlands.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  H.  p.  194. 

Edit  1.  YoL  n.  p.  626.  The  village  el-Ghuwein  is  to  be  refiorred  to  the 
ancient  Anim^  rather  than  to  Ain.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  n.  p.  204. 
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Save,  between  Cilly  and  Laibach;  where  these  streams  have 
rent  for  themselves  a  passage  through  the  ridges  of  the  Julian 
Alps.     The  same  is  true  of  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Mlirz. 

At  Trieste  I  embarked,  Thursday,  the  12th  of  February,  on 
board  of  the  steamer  Africa  for  Smyrna.  This  was  one  of  the 
new  and  swifter  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Uoyd  ;  and  was  capable 
of  an  average  speed  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles  the  hour  in 
smooth  water ;  the  older  steamers  not  usually  exceeding  about 
eight  miles  the  hour.  Tet  the  times  of  departure  along  the 
route  remained  for  the  most  part  unchanged  ;  so  that  the  gain 
at  the  end  of  a  voyage  was  in  general  inconsiderable ;  unless 
where  the  last  run  was  a  long  one.  Instead  of  touching,  as  for- 
merly, at  Ancona,  we  now  kept  a  straight  course  down  the 
Adriatic,  passing  on  the  east  of  the  large  island  Lissa  and  other 
smaller  ones.  We  thus  saw  Meleda  on  our  left,  which  has  some- 
times been  erroneously  held  to  be  the  Melita  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  scene  of  Paul's  shipwreck.  High  winds  and  frequent 
rain  made  the  voyage  unpleasant  as  &r  as  to  Corfu ;  where  we 
cast  anchor  for  several  hours.  Afterwards  the  weather  cleared 
np  ;  and  we  proceeded  under  bright  Grecian  skies  and  with  soft 
breezes.  We  passed  at  evening  through  the  narrow  cliff-bound 
channel  between  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia ;  touched  for  half  an 
hour  at  Zante ;  and  next  morning  were  abreast  of  Navarino 
and  Modon.  We  now  had  upon  our  left  the  snow-clad  peaks 
of  the  ancient  Tay^tus ;  until  in  the  afternoon  we  rounded 
Gape  Matapan,  and  just  at  evening  Cape  Malio  ;  and  then  took 
a  straight  course  for  Syra.  The  scenery  and  impressions  of  the 
i^ole  voyage  varied  little,  of  course^  from  what  I  saw  and  expe- 
rienced in  1837. 

.We  dropped  anchor  at  Syra  on  Tuesday  morning.  This  is 
■till  the  central  port,  where  the  different  lines  of  steamers  meet, 
ooming  from  Europe,  Constantinople,  and  Athens.  At  this 
time  tne  Aajs  of  both  the  Austrian  and  French  lines  happened 
to  coincide ;  so  that  no  less  than  six  steamers  were  anchored 
together  in  the  harbour.  Here  we  lay  thirty-six  hours,  till 
Wednesday  afternoon ;  from  no  necessity  whatever,  except  to 
await  the  time  of  departure  fixed  years  before  for  slower  vessels. 
We  reached  Smymit  early  on  Thursday  morning,  Feb.  19th ; 
having  accomplidied  the  whole  voyage  in  somewhat  less  than 
seven  days ;  while  the  running  time  was  less  than  five  days. 

The  steamer  of  the  r^ular  line  fix)m  Smyrna  to  Beirdt  was 
to  leave  on  the  following  Monday  ;  but  a  vessel  on  the  route  to 
Constantinople  had  just  been  dWbled,  and  replaced  by  the  one 
destined  for  Beirtit ;  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  another.  I  was  thus  .detained  a  week  in  Smyrna,  in  the 
estimable  family  of  my  fiiend  and  former  pupil  the  Bey.  E. 
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Biggs.  This  delay  gave  opportunity  to  visit  again,  and  with 
more  leisure  than  formerly,  the  massive,  but  not  very  extensiTo 
remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  the  city.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  ancient  £)rtres8  on  the  hill  which  rises 
southeast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  slope  of  which  the  city  is 
partly  built.  Traces  of  the  ancient  waU  run  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  for  a  considerable  distance.  Not  tat  below  this  wall, 
in  a  depression  of  the  hill,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  stadium, 
where  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  On 
the  steep  slope  below  the  fortress  are  massive  remains  of  an  an- 
cient theatre ;  and  in  the  same  quarter,  within  the  city,  are 
several  columns  still  standing,  which  once  belonged  to  an  extent 
give  temple. 

.  The  population  of  Smyrna  is  now  reckoned  at  about  150,000 
souls  ;  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  Muhammedans.  The  Chris- 
tian  quarter  has  of  late  years  increased  rapidly. 

Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse  ;^  butis  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would*  seem  not  to 
have  visited  Smyrna ;  although  he  abode  so  long  at  Ephesus.* 
His  journeys  between  the  latter  city  and  Troas  or  Macedonia, 
were  probably  made  by  sea,  leaving  Smyrna  far  on  the  right.' 

Of  the  three  American  missionaries  residing  at  Smyrna  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  Messrs  Biggs,  Benjamin,  and  Johnston, 
the  two  former  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  Armenian  press ; 
and  Mr  Biggs  was  engaged  in  a  laborious  revision  of  the  mod^ 
em  Armenian  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Both  of  them  were 
afterwards  transferred,  with  the  press,  to  the  mission  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  while  Mr  Johnston  has  returned  to  the  United 
States, 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Feb.  26th,  I  went  on  board 
the  steamer  Stamboul,  one  of  the  older  and  slower  vessels, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  Hitherto  we  had  had  no  decK 
passengers ;  but  now  the  quarter  deck  was  divided  longitudi- 
nally in  the  middle  by  a  fence,  leaving  only  one  half  free  to  the 
cabin  passengers.  The  other  half  was  covered  by  a  low  awning  ; 
and  was  crowded  with  passengers  of  various  nations,  all  huddled 
together  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  Here,  and  alio  scattered  midships 
and  forwards,  were  Bussians,  Poles,  WaUachians,  Greeks,  Aj>- 
menians,  Jews,  and  Turks ;  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves ; 
all  bound  for  BeirOit,  and  most  of  them  for  Jeruralem,  against 
the  approaching  Easter.    Most  of  them  rmrely  changed  their 

Elace,  or  came  out  from  their  stalls.    The  filth  which  accumu- 
kted,  especially  during  sea-sickness,  and  the  odours  difiused 
over  the  ship,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.    Nor  was 

'  B«f.  1,  IL  S,  8.       .       •  Aoti  19,  S.  la  *  Aote20, 1.  6. 1S-1& 
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country  jyot  included  in  our  former  routes.  Such  were  Galilee^ 
and  tbe  .regions  east  and  west  of  the  great  n^hem  road  leading 
frorcL- JeruMdem  by  N&bulus.  I  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  circum- 
stances, whether  to  enter  again  the  southern  desert  and  per- 
likpB  ascend  Mount  Hor  ;  as  also  whether  to  extend  my  journey- 
*ings  northwards  as  &r  as  to  Antioch,  or  eastwards  into  Haurfin. 
"Nor  was  I  disappointed  in  being  unable,  from  want  of  time  and 
.other  hindrances,  to  accomplish  anything  in  respect  to  either  of 
these  latter  particulars.  It  was  enough,  to  be  permitted  once 
more  to  contribute  my  mite  for  the  illustration  of  any  portion 
of  that  land,  towards  which  the  attention  and  affections  of  the 
Christian  world  have  been  now  fer  eighteen  centuries  so  earnestly 
directed. 

Although  I  had  thus  for  a  long  time  cherished  the  idea  of 
such  a  journey,  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1851,  that  there 
appeared  any  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  realized.  In*  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary with  which  I  am  connected,  took  up  the  subject  of  their 
own  accord  ;  and  passed  resolutions  cordially  authorizing  me  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and  granting  me  the  necessaiy  leave  of 
absence.  Accordingly  I  embarked  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1851 ;  was  in  London  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy ;  and, 
after  a  fortnight  spent  in  that  metropolis,  proceeded  to  Berlin, 
where  my  family  were  already  residing.  Here  I  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  ready  kindness  of  Bitter  and  Lepsius  ;  not  to  speak 
of  various  interviews  with  Humboldt,  Buch,  and  other  veterans 
of  science. 

From  Berlin  to  Trieste  my  route  in  February  1852  was  the 
same  as  in  November  1837,  by  way  of  Halle,  Dresden,  and 
Vienna.  At  that  time  the  journey  was  slow,  dreaiy,  and  nery 
fatiguing.  Now,  thanks  to  the  completion  of  most  of  the  rail- 
way lines,  the  traveller  is  carried  forward  with  speed  and  com- 
parative comfort ;  though  in  Austria,  neither  the  speed  nor  the 
comfort  of  the  trains  is  equal  to  what  is  common  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  The  aspect  of  the  country  in  winter  was  of  course 
not  otherwise  than  dreary.  The  railway  over  the  Semmering 
was  not  yet  completed ;  nor  that  between  Laibach  and  Trieste ; 
so  that  these  intervals  had  still  to  be  traversed  by  diligences 
sufficientiy  uncomfortable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  latter  dis- 
tance, which  includes  also  the  Earst,  the  remarkable  tract  of 
high  table  land  near  Trieste,  we  had  torrents  of  rain.  On  my 
return  in  the  month  of  July,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  general  fertility  of  Camiola  and  Styiia ; 
and  with  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  abundance  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  No  railway  has  anywhere  laid  open  finer 
scenery,  than  that  along  the  valleys  o£  the  rivers  Sann  ani 
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of  ihe'Exiights ; ''  and  on  the  fronts  of  the  low  stone  houses  aro 
still  seen  tiie  escutcheons  of  some  of  the  noblest  ftmilies  of 
England  and  France.  But  the  houses  are  now  the  home  of  ike 
Turk  ;  grass  springs  up  in  many  of  the  streets ;  and  although 
the  soil  of  the  island  is  fertile,  and  the  dimate  the  finest  in  the 
LeTant,  yet  intolerance,  indolence,  and  thrifbleBsnese,  are  pro* 
ducing  their  legitimate  effects ;  commerce  is  dying  out ;  and 
decay  and  ruin  everywhere  prevail 

The  interest  of  tibis  voyage  had  been  greatly  enhanced,  not 
only  by  the  distant  view  of  Patmps,  but  abo  by  the  circum- 
stance, thait  for  most  of  the  distance  our  track  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  on  his  last  return  fi<Hn  Maoe* 
donia  to  Syria.^  He  had  gone  afoot  firom  Troas  to  Assoe ;  tiiere 
embarking  he  camie  with  his  companions  to  Mitylene,  and  thq 
next  day  overagainst  Ohios.  Thence  their  course  seems  to  have 
been  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Samos  to  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  so  to  Trogyllium  opposite,  in  one  day ; 
and  in  another  day  to  Miletus,  where  Paul  held  his  last  affecting 
interview  with  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  ^^  From  Miletus  they  came 
with  a  straight  course  unto  Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto 
Bhodes/'  The  apostle  was  thus  at  least  five  days  in  passing 
over  a  route,  which  we  traversed  in  little  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  From  Bhodes  he  sailed  eastwards  to  Patara  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  ;  and  thence  on  a  direct  course  to  Tyre,  leaving 
Cyprus  on  the  left  hand. 

We  left  Bhodes  in  the  afbemoon  of  the  same  day,  and  laid 
our  course  for  Cyprus.  The  rugged  coasts  of  Lycia  were 
visible  on  our  left,  until  hidden  by  the  shadows  of  evening.  The 
next  morning,  Feb.  29th,  the  mountains  of  Cyprus  were  rising 
on  the  horizon  ;  but  it  was  afternoon  before  we  approached  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  and  passed  aloi^'uot  &r  distant  fixmi 
the  coast.  We  thus  had  a  view  of  the  great  plain,  lying  be- 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  sea  ;  which  Pococke  describes  as 
about  fifteen  miles  bug  by  three  broad.*  It  seemed  fertile,  and 
was  covered  with  groves  of  olive  trees.  We  could  see  several 
villages;  the  laig^  being  Baffi^  tfa«  representative  of  tiie 
ancient  Paphos,  once  the  chief  cily  of  this  part  of  the  island 
and  the  residence  of  a  Boman  proconsuL 

Here  too  the  apostle  Paul  once  preached  the  gospel  in 
company  with  Barnabas,  on  their  first  missionary  journey.  Em« 
barMng  at  Seleucia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  tiiey  had 
landed  at  Salamis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus ;  the  ruins  of 
which  town  are  stDl  seen  about  imx  miles  north  of  Famagustay 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  stream.'    From  this  place  they 

>  AotsaO,lS-.21,  a  •AetilS^i.S.    Poooo]nib.^  8161 
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passed  tbrougli  the  islaikl  to  Paphos;  where  the  proconsul^ 
Sergius  Paulus,  became  a  believer;  and  the  sorcerer  Elymas 
was  smitten  with  blindness.* — Old  Paphos,  with  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus,  lay  sixty  stadia  farther  south,  and  ten  stadia 
distant  from  the  shore:* 

It  was  towards  evening  when  we  rounded  the  long,  low^ 
narrow  point  of  Cape  Gatta,  and  bore  away  for  Lamaka,  where 
we  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  early  in  the  morning  of 
March  1st.  •This  is  now  the  chief  place  of  commerce  on  the 
idand,  and  the  remdence  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The  Marina 
or  port  is  at  the  landing-place ;  while  the  smaller,  but  more 
aristocratic  village,  where  the  consuls  reside^  is  a  mile  or  more 
iiom  the  shore.  The  place  is  unhealthy.  The  houses  are 
mean,  and  the  surrounding  country  poor. 

In  the  open  space  between  the  two  portions  of  the  town, 
the  frequent  traces  of  foundations  and  fragments  of  walls  indi- 
cate here  an  ancient  site.  So  numerous  indeed  are  these  remains, 
that  the  ground  is  still  occasionally  dug  up  in  various  places,  in 
erder  to  obtain  the  stones  for  building.  The  town  which  of  old 
stood  here  was  Oiiiumj  a  city  of  some  note,  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Zeno.  It  was  probably  a  Phenician  colony  ;  as 
is  evinced  by  the  thirty-three  Phenician  inscriptions  (Inscrip^ 
Uanea  OitieMes)  fi>and  here  and  reported  by  Pococke  in  1738.' 

We  remained  at  Lamaki^  until  the  s^temoon  ;  and  then 
laid  our  course  direct  for  Beirtit.  We  reached  that  port  very 
eariy  in  the  moming  of  Tuesday,  March  2nd ;  and  our  eyes,  as 
we  came  on  deck,  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  ^'  that  goodly 
mountain,  even  Lebanon/'  whose  loflder  peaks  were  now  wreathed 
in  snow.  Mr  Hurter,  the  missionary  prmter,  was  soon  on  board 
to  welcome  me,  and  to  conduct  me  through  the  noisy  crowd. 
After  brief  delay  at  the  custom  house,  and  a  ride  on  horseback 
of  a  mile  or  more,  I  found  myself  at  home  in  the  house  of  my 
tried  friend  and  former  companion  in  travel,  the  Bev.  Eli  Smith^ 
D.D.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  thus  to  meet  him  again  in  Beirut, 
and  frnd  him  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  fomily.  His  house  is 
odl  the  highgroond  soutiiwest  of  the  city,  among  the  mulbeny 
orchards^  •  Tne  house  in  which  Mr  Hebaid  formerly  lived,  with 
whom  I  resided  in  1^38,  is  quite  near  the  southwestern  gate  of 
the  ci^ ;  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  missionaiy  chapel  and 
press. 

*  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Syrian  mission,  compiising  the  stft- 
tionsof  Beirtit,  Sidonand  Hasbdya,  'Abeih,  Tripofy^  and  Aleppo, 
was  to  be  held  at  Beirut,  beguming  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of 

*  Acts  18,  6-ia  21S,  818.    GmoB  IfoMra.  Scrfft.  lis* 

*  StnOio  14.  ft.  1  n.  p.  688  iq.  gwow   Finn.  n.  IJBS-IML     NkM& 
'PoeooksD«tr.€r&tlMmL  L  ^    BAihmilu.  IIL  yu  H  t» 
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of  the'Exiiglits ; ''  and  on  the  fronts  of  the  bw  stone  honses  aro 
still  seen  tiie  escutcheons  of  some  of  the  noblest  ftmilieBof 
England  and  France.  But  the  houses  are  now  the  home  of  the 
Turk  ;  grass  springs  up  in  many  of  the  streets ;  and  although 
the  soil  of  the  island  is  fertile,  and  the  dimate  the  finest  in  we 
LoTant,  yet  intolerance,  indolence,  and  thriftlessness,  are  pro- 
ducing thw  legitimate  effects ;  commerce  is  dying  out ;  and 
decay  and  ruin  everywhere  prevaiL 

The  interest  of  tibis  voyage  had  been  greatly  enhanced^  not 
only  by  the  distant  view  of  Patmps,  bat  abo  by  the  circum- 
stance, thait  for  most  of  the  distance  our  track  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  on  his  last  return  fiom  Mace- 
donia to  Syria.^  He  had  gone  afoot  firom  Troas  to  Assos ;  tiiere 
embarking  he  camie  with  his  companions  to  Mitylene,  and  thq 
next  day  overagainst  Ohios.  Thence  their  course  seems  to  have 
been  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Samos  to  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  so  to  Trogyllium  opposite,  in  one  day ; 
and  in  another  day  to  Miletus,  where  Paul  hdd  his  last  affecting 
interview  with  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  ^^  From  Miletus  they  came 
with  a  straight  course  unto  Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto 
Bhodes/'  The  apostle  was  thus  at  least  five  days  in  passing 
over  a  route,  which  we  traversed  in  little  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  From  Bhodes  he  sailed  eastwards  to  Patara  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  ;  and  thence  on  a  direct  course  to  Tyre,  leaving 
Cyprus  on  the  left  hand. 

We  left  Bhodes  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  laid 
our  course  for  Cyprus.  The  rugged  coasts  of  Lycia  were 
visible  on  our  left,  until  hidden  by  5ie  shadows  of  evening.  The 
next  morning,  Feb.  29th,  the  mountains  of  Cyprus  were  rising 
on  the  horizon  ;  but  it  was  afternoon  before  we  approached  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  and  passed  aloi^not  &r  distant  fixmi 
the  coast.  We  thus  had  a  view  of  the  great  plain,  lying  be- 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  sea  ;  which  Pococke  describes  as 
about  fifteen  miles  bng  by  three  broad.*  It  seemed  fertile,  and 
was  covered  with  groves  of  olive  trees.  We  could  see  several 
villages;  the  larg^  being  BaffB^  th«  representative  of  ^e 
ancient  Paphos,  once  the  chief  city  of  this  part  of  the  island 
and  the  residence  of  a  Boman  proconsuL 

Here  too  the  apostle  Paul  once  preached  the  gospel  in 
company  with  Barnabas,  on  their  first  missionary  journey.  Em« 
barMng  at  Seleucia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,^  tiiey  had 
landed  at  Salamis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus ;  the  ruins  of 
which  town  are  stQl  seen  about  finur  miles  north  of  Famagustay 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  stream.'    From  this  place  they 
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passed  tbrougli  the  islaikl  to  Papkos ;  where  the  proconsul^ 
Sergius  Paulus,  became  a  beUever ;  and  the  sorcerer  Elymas 
was  smitten  with  blindness.' — Old  Paphos,  with  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus,  lay  sixty  stadia  farther  south,  and  ten  stadia 
distant  from  the  diore:* 

It  was  towards  evening  when  we  rounded  the  long,  low, 
narrow  point  of  Cape  Gtitta,  and  bore  away  for  Lamaka,  where 
we  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  early  in  the  morning  of 
March  1st.  •This  is  now  the  chief  place  of  commerce  on  the 
idand,  and  the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The  Marina 
or  port  is  at  the  landing-place;  while  the  smaller,  but  more 
aristocratic  village,  where  the  consuls  reside^  is  a  mile  or  more 
iiom  th6  shore.  The  place  is  unhealthy.  The  houses  are 
mean,  and  the  surroimding  country  poor. 

In  the  open  space  between  the  two  portions  of  the  town, 
the  fiequent  traces  of  foundations  and  fiaigments  of  walls  indi- 
cate here  an  ancient  site.  So  numerous  indeed  are  these  remains, 
that  the  ground  is  still  occasionally  dug  up  in  various  places,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  stones  {or  building.  The  town  which  of  old 
stood  here  was  Oiiiumy  a  city  of  some  note,  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Zeno.  It  was  probably  a  Phenician  colony  ;  as 
is  evinced  by  the  thirty-three  Phenician  inscriptions  (Inscrip^ 
Uones  Ottjefwes)  found  here  and  reported  by  Pococke  in  1738.' 

We  remained  at  Lamaka  until  the  afternoon  ;  and  then 
laid  our  course  direct  for  Beirtit.  We  reached  that  port  very 
early  in  the  moming  of  Tuesday,  March  2nd ;  and  our  eyes,  as 
we  came  on  deck^  w^ie  greeted  with  the  sight  of  ^'  that  goodly 
mountain,  even  Lebanon,''  whose  lofder  pea^  were  now  wreathed 
in  snow.  Mr  Hurter,  the  missionary  printer,  was  soon  on  board 
to  welcome  me,  and  to  conduct  me  through  the  noisy  crowd. 
After  brief  delay  at  the  custom  house,  and  a  ride  on  horseback 
of  a  mile  or  more,  I  found  myself  at  home  in  the  house  of  my 
tried  friend  and  former  companion  in  travel,  the  Bev.  Eli  Smith^ 
D.D.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  thus  to  meet  him  again  in  Beirut, 
and  fold  him  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  family.  His  house  is 
<»i  the  highgroond  soutiiwest  of  the  city,  among  the  mulbeny 
orchards^  *  The  house  in  which  Mr  Hebaid  formerly  lived,  with 
whom  I  resided  in  1638,  is  quite  near  the  southwestern  gate  of 
the  ci^ ;  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  missionaiy  chapel  and 
press. 

•  The  axmual  meeting  of  the  Syrian  mission,  comprising  the  sta- 
tions of  Beirtit,  Sidon  and  Hasbdya,  'Abeih,  Tripoly,  and  Aleppo. 
was  to  be  held  «t  Beirut,  beguming  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of 
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of  the'Eniglits ; "  and  on  the  fronts  of  the  low  atone  houses  aie 
still  seen  tiie  escutcheons  of  some  of  the  noblest  fiunJUes' of 
England  and  France.  But  the  houses  are  now  the  home  of  the 
Turk  ;  grass  springs  up  in  many  of  the  streets ;  and  althoadi 
the  soil  of  the  island  is  fertile,  and  the  dimate  the  finest  in  we 
Levant,  yet  intolerance,  indolence,  and  thriftlessness,  ore  pio* 
ducing  th^  legitimate  effects ;  commerce  is  dying  ont ;  and 
decay  and  ruin  everywhere  prevaiL 

The  interest  of  tibis  voyage  had  been  greatly  enhanced^  not 
only  by  the  distant  view  of  Patmps,  bat  abo  by  the  circtim- 
stance,  thait  for  most  cf  the  distance  our  track  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  on  his  last  return  insax  Maoe* 
donia  to  Syria.^  He  had  gone  afoot  firom  Troas  to  Assoe ;  there 
embarking  he  camJe  with  his  companions  to  Mitylene,  and  iS^ 
next  day  overagainst  Ohios.  Thence  their  course  seems  to  have 
been  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Samos  to  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  so  to  Trogyllium  opposite,  in  one  day ; 
and  in  another  day  to  Miletus,  where  Paul  held  his  last  affecting 
interview  with  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  ^'  From  Miletus  they  oame 
with  a  stnught  course  unto  Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto 
Bhodes/'  The  apostle  was  thus  at  least  five  days  in  passing 
over  a  route,  which  we  traversed  in  little  more  than  twenty-finir 
hours.  From  Bhodes  he  sailed  eastwards  to  Patara  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  ;  and  thence  on  a  direct  course  to  Tyre,  leaving 
Cyprus  on  the  left  hand. 

We  left  Bhodes  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  laid 
our  course  for  Cyprus.  The  rueged  coasts  of  Lycia  were 
visible  on  our  left,  until  hidden  by  the  shadows  of  evening.  The 
next  morning,  Feb.  29th,  the  mountains  of  Cyprus  were  rising 
on  the  horizon  ;  but  it  was  afternoon  before  we  approaobed  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  and  passed  aloi^not  &r  dktant  from 
the  coast.  We  thus  had  a  view  of  the  great  plain,  lying  be* 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  sea  ;  which  Pococke  descriltes  as 
about  fifteen  miles  bng  by  three  broad.*  It  seemed  fertile,  and 
was  covered  with  groves  of  olive  trees.  We  could  see  several 
villages ;  the  laig^  being  Ba£Bsk,  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Paphos,  once  the  chief  city  of  this  part  of  the  idand 
and  the  residence  of  a  Boman  proconsuL 

Here  too  the  apostle  Paul  once  preached  the  gospel  in 
company  with  Barnabas,  on  their  first  missionary  journey.  Em« 
barMng  at  Seleucia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  tiiey  had 
landed  at  Salamis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus ;  the  ruins  of 
which  town  are  still  seen  about  four  miles  north  of  Famagustay 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  stream.'    From  this  place  they 
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passed  througli  the  islaikl  to  Paphos ;  where  the  proconsul^ 
Sergius  Paulus,  became  a  believer ;  and  the  sorcerer  Elymas 
was  smitten  with  blindness.^ — Old  Paphos,  with  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus,  lay  sixty  stadia  farther  sonth,  and  ten  stadia 
distant  from  the  shore:* 

It  was  towards  evening  when  we  roonded  the  long,  low^ 
narrow  point  of  Cape  Gatta,  and  bore  away  for  Lamaka,  where 
we  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  early  in  the  morning  of 
March  1st.  «This  is  now  the  chief  place  of  commerce  on  the 
idand,  and  the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The  Marina 
or  port  is  at  the  landing-place;  while  the  smaller,  but  more 
aristocratic  village,  where  the  consuls  reside,  is  a  mile  or  more 
iiom  the  shore.  The  place  is  unhealthy.  The  houses  are 
mean,  and  the  surrounding  country  poor. 

In  the  open  space  between  the  two  portions  of  the  town, 
the  frequent  traces  of  foundations  and  fragments  of  walls  indi- 
cate here  an  ancient  site.  So  numerous  indeed  are  these  remains^ 
ihttt  the  ground  is  still  occasionally  dug  up  in  various  places,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  stones  for  building.  The  town  which  of  old 
stood  here  was  Oiiiumy  a  city  of  some  note,  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Zeno.  It  was  probably  a  Phenician  colony  ;  as 
is  evinced  by  the  thirty-three  Phenician  inscriptions  {Inscrip^ 
iiones  OitinMes)  found  here  and  reported  by  Pococke  in  1738.' 

We  remained  at  Lamaka  until  the  afternoon  ;  and  then 
laid  our  course  direct  for  Beirtit.  We  reached  that  port  very 
eady  in  the  moming  of  Tuesday,  March  2nd ;  and  our  eyes,  as 
we  came  on  deck,  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  ^'  that  goodly 
mountain,  even  Lebanon,''  whose  bfder  peaks  were  now  wreathed 
in  snow.  Mr  Hurter,  the  missionary  printer,  was  soon  on  board 
to  welcome  me,  and  to  conduct  me  through  the  noisy  crowd. 
After  brief  delay  at  the  custom  house,  and  a  ride  on  horseback 
of  a  mile  or  more,  I  found  myself  at  home  in  the  house  of  my 
tried  friend  and  former  companion  in  travel,  the  Bev.  Eli  Smitl^ 
D.D.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  thus  to  meet  him  again  in  Beirut, 
and  find  him  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  family.  His  house  is 
on  the  high  eround  soutiiwest  of  the  city,  among  the  mulbeny 
OTchards.r  •  The  house  in  which  Mr  Hebaid  formerly  lived,  with 
whom  I  resided  in  1638,  is  quite  near  the  southwestern  gate  of 
the  cil7 ;  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  missionaiy  chapel  and 
press. 

<  The  axmual  meeting  of  the  Syrian  mission,  comprising  the  sta- 
tions of  Beirtit,  Sidon  and  Hasbdya,  'Abeih,  Tripoty,  an  J  Aleppo. 
was  to  be  held  at  Beirdt,  begiiming  on  Thursday,  the  18th  oi 
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March.  At  this  meeting  I  desired  to  be  present  In  the  regnlar 
course  of  the  steamer,  I  ought  to  have  arrived,  and  was  ex- 
pected, on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  Saturday.  To  fill  up 
the  time  before  the  meeting,  it  had  been  arranged  that  Dr  Smith 
would  go  with  me  on  Tuesday  to  Sidon  ;  whence  I  would  then 
accompany  Mr  Thomson  to  Hasbeiya,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
next  Sabbath.  The  following  week  we  proposed  to  sp^id  in 
visiting  the  region  of  Bfini&s,  the  plain  of  the  Ht!deh,  the  chasm 
of  the  Lit&ny,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbomv 
hood ;  and  then  return  to  Beirtlt.  But  this  plan  was  frustrated, 
partly  by  the  three  days'  delay  in  my  arrival,  and  partly  by  other 
more  important  hindrances. 

The  Turkish  government  had  been  for  some  time  endeavoup- 
ing  to  extend  their  system  of  military  conscription,  so  as  to 
include  the  warlike  tribes  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  tiiis  they  had  not  yet  been 
ftdly  successful ;  and  the  Druzes  especially  threatened  a  most 
determined  resistance.  A  crisis  had  arisen ;  and  just  at  this 
moment  intelligence  reached  Beirtlt,  that  the  Druzes  were  pass- 
ing over  by  thousands  from  Lebanon  to  Haurfin  ;  where,  in  Ihe 
fiistnesses  of  the  Lejah  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Druzes  of  that 
region,  they  would  be  able  to  defy  the  Turkish  power.  The 
route  of  these  wanderers  was  by  Hasbeiya  and  down  Wady  et- 
Teim.  At  one  time  more  than  two  thousand  of  them  were  in 
Hasbeiya.  They  often  travelled  in  straggling  parties  ;  and 
deeds  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  committed  by  them  or  in  their 
name,  were  not  unfrequently  reported.  The  region  was  regard- 
ed* as  unsafe  for  travellers  ;  and  even  Mr  Thomson,  whose  busi- 
ness was  important,  did  not  venture  to  set  out,  until  he  had 
obtained  more  exact  information.  I  gave  up  unwillingly  the 
idea  of  accompanying  him,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  it  after- 
wards ;  although  the  excursion,  had  it  been  practicable,  would 
have  spared  me  a  week  or  ten  days  of  precious  time  at  a  later 
and  more  &vourable  season. 

During  the  first  week  after  my  arrival,  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful The  thermometer  ranged  fix)m  60°  to  80°  Far.  The 
sues  were  cloudless ;  the  atmosphere  mild  and  balmy  ;  and  the 
oriental  sun  poured  his  genial  beams  over  a  prospect  by  sea  and 
land  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  house  of  Dr  Smith  commands 
a  view  of  the  roadstead  and  its  vessels,  and  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Syrian  coast  almost  to  Tripoly.  The  house  itself  has  two^ 
stories,  with  the  usual  flat  roof  of  the  country,  which  requires 
fiequent  repairs.  The  middle  portion  of  the  upper  story  forms 
a  terrace,  open  toward  the  north,  with  rooms  upon  each  side. 
The  windows  have  only  been  glazed  since  the  house  was  first 
Qocupied  by  Dr  Smith,  some  twenty  years  ago.    At  that  time 
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glazed  windows  were  rare  in  Beirtlt ;  and  close  shatters  afforded 
the  only  protection  against  storm  and  wind. — From  this  terrace  the 
eye  took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  prospect ;  and,  in  my  own 
case,  was  "  never  satisfied  with  seeing/'  nor  with  gazing  upon  the 
scenery  of  the  glorious  mountain.  Near  at  hand  was  Jebd 
Sdnnin,  one  of  the  loftiest  summits,  decked  for  some  distance 
down  his  sides  with  light  snows  ;  while  below  and  around  could 
be  traced  tiie  deep  gorges  of  the  mountain  traversed  by  rushing 
streams ;  and  numerous  villages  were  seen  scattered  upon  the 
heights. 

The  next  week  there  was  a  change  ;  not  in  the  scenery,  but  in 
the  weather.  For  five  days,  firom  Monday  until  Friday  inclusive, 
there  was  rain  ;  on  some  days  heavy  and  with  little  interruption, 
and  accompanied  by  high  wind  ;  on  other  days  alternating  with 
pleasant  intervals  of  sunshine  and  clear  sky.  The  storm  was  so 
violent,  that  some  of  the  vessels  dragged  anchor ;  and  all  left 
the  roadstead  and  retired  to  the  inner  comer  of  the  bay.  Snow 
&11  extensively  upon  the  mountains  ;  and  also  in  the  region  of 
Hasbeiya.  The  weather  on  Saturday  and  for  several  following 
days  was  again  splendid ;  but  afterwards  became  variable  with 
occasional  heavy  rain,  for  nearly  three  weeks  longer,  until  the 
dose  of  the  first  week  in  April  These  were  the  ^'  latter  rains'' 
of  Scripture ;  which  thus  continued  this  season  for  nearly  a 
month  later  than  usual  One  result  of  these  late  rains  we 
afterwards  saw  on  our  journey,  in  the  very  abimdant  crops  of 
winter  ^in.  They  served  also  to  reconcile  me  at  last  to  my 
unanticipated  sojourn  for  so  long  a  time  in  Beirdt. 

The  city  of  Beirtit  had  lost  nothing  of  its  prosperity  since 
my  former  visit ;  but  had  gained  immensely.  True,  it  had 
been  subjected  to  bombardment  by  the  British  and  Austrian 
fleet  on  the  10th  and  11th  <^  September,  1840  ;  by  which 
many  houses  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  many  liv^  destroyed.  But 
the  injuries  were  speedily  repaired  ;  and  the  chief  traces  of  the 
bombardment  now  remaining  were  the  marks  of  balls  on  the 
old  castle  in  the  harbour.  The  streets  have  been  repaired  in  a 
better  style ;  and  the  deep  channels  in  the  middle  have  disap- 
peared. The  population  was  reckoned  in  1838  at  about  15,000 
souls ;  it  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  double  that  number. 
A  new  suburb  of  streets  has  spread  itself  out  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  walled  city ;  and  the  gardens  and  mulberry  or- 
chards on  the  hills  in  the  south  and  southeast,  are  now  ftdl  of 
dwellings.  From  the  roof  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  mis- 
sion press,  a  wide  and  pleasing  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  city  and 
its  environs,  with  Lebanon  beyond. 

The  commerce  of  Beihit  has  increased  greatly.  The  various 
lines  of  French,  Austrian,  and  English  steamers  which  visit  tiia 
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port;  and  the  many  sailing  vesselB,  occasion  a  bustling  activity ; 
and  a  spirit  of  business  and  enterprise  has  been  awakened, 
especially  amon^  the  Christian  population  of  the  city  and  the 
mountains.  This  is  also  fostered  by  several  European  establish^- 
ments  in  the  mountains  for  the  reeling  of  silk ;  some  of  tiiem 
by  the  aid  of  steam.^ 

The  antiquities  in  and  around  Beirut  are  not  numerous ; 
though  there  are  more  than  have  been  usually  reported.  The 
many  columns  lying  as  a  foundation  beneath  the  quay  which 
forms  the  usual  lancSng  place,  and  the  way  cut  through  the  took 
outside  of  the  southwestern  wall,  I  had  seen  on  my  former  visit 
Besides  these,  there  are  within  the  city,  near  the  southern  wall 
and  just  east  of  the  second  gate  from  the  American  cemetery, 
three  large  granite  columns  still  standing,  and  the  base  of  a 
fourth ;  the  remains  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.  Outside 
of  the  same  wall  a  litde  further  east,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  open  area,  are  strewed  ten  or  twelve  other  columns,  some  of 
granite  and  some  of  limestone  ;  but  whether  they  ever  had  any 
connection  with  those  inside  of  the  wall,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Along  the  shore  on  the  west  of  the  city,  on  the  way  leading  to 
the  Locanda  BelviderCy  are  likewise  traces  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations,  on  and  among  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Here,  at  some  distance  from  the  city  gates,  is  a  little  Mina  or 
port,  in  which  boats  and  very  small  vessels  lie  in  comparative 
safety.  The  rocks  around  it  appear  in  some  parts  to  have  been 
hewn  away. — ^In  digging  over  a  garden  near  Dr  Smith's  house 
not  long  before,  there  were  found  several  sarcophagi  or  coffins 
of  pottery ;  in  which  were  also  lachrymatories  and  other  articles 
of  glass.  Some  of  these,  and  likewise  fragments  of  the  coffins^ 
have  been  preserved  by  Dr  De  Forest. 

In  the  open  place  before  the  southwestern  gate  of  the  city,  is 
a  deep  fountain  with  a  flight  of  steps,  covered  over  with  solid 
masonry  of  recent  erection.  This  is  said  to  be  fed  by  an  ancient 
subterranean  aqueduct,  which  was  discovered  accidentally  a  few 
years  ago.  The  ^rches  and  other  remains  of  another  large  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  city  was  anciently  supplied  with  water  from 
Lebanon,  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  will  be  again  mentioned  frir- 
ther  on. 

The  low  hills  which  surround  Beirtlt  are  mostly  of  reddish 
sand,  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  covered  with  a  light  soiL 
They  rise  to  an  elevation  varying  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  different  parts.  Soads  radiate  from  the  city  in 
various  directions  upon  and  across  the  hills.  These  roads,  like 
all  others  in  Syria,  are  merely  bridle-paths  ;  not  a  wheel  or  car- 

^  For  a  statement  of  the  amonnt  of  im-    1858,  in  TesselB  of  Tarioos  natioDfl^  see 
poite  and  exporU  at  BeiHtedoring  line  year    Note  I,  end  of  the  Tolnme. 
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riage  of  any  kind  being  known  in  the  country.  They  have  oc- 
cupied apparently  the  same  track  for  centuries  ;  for  in  most 
places,  where  there  is  no  substratum  of  rock,  they  are  worn  deep 
mto  narrow  hollow  ways,  with  banks  on  each  side,  sometimes 
higher  than  a  rider's  head.  The  borders  of  the  roads  are  in 
many  parts  hedged  with  the  prickly  pear,  Cactus  indicua. 

All  the  roads  from  the  city,  not  leading  along  the  coast  or 
directly  towards  the  mountains,  come  out  upon  the  moving 
sand-hills  mentioned  in  our  former  journey.  These  are  driven 
up  from  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  promontory;  and  are 
continually  advancing  by  slow  d^rees  northwards.  Their  course 
is  inland ;  for  the  western  extremity  of  the  promontory  is  rocky, 
as  also  the  shore  for  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  south. 
Tet  half  way  between  the  city  and  the  cape,  a  broad  line  of 
sand-hills  has  been  drifted  up,  which  are  continually  encroach- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  cultivated  fields.  In  some  places 
mulberry  trees  are^  still  seen  half  buried.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  occasionally  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sands,  by 
sowing  upon  them  grass  and  plants  wluch  thrive  on  sandy  soils  ; 
but  hitherto  without  much  success.  The  government  also  have 
recently  taken  pains  to  sow  the  cones  of  the  pine  {Pinus  halepen^ 
sis)  ;  and  the  young  pines  are  seen  wringing  up  in  some  parts. 
Tbd  extensive  pine  grove  planted  by  Fakb*  ^-Din  on  the  south 
of  the  city  was  probably  for  the  same  purpose  ;  although 
D'Arvieux  regards  it  as  having  been  intended  to  purify  the  air. 
This  Emir,  the  same  writer  says,  looked  upon  the  territory  of 
Beirtt  as  his  pleasure  garden.' 

I  twice  visited  Cape  Beirtlt,  passing  over  the  broad  tract 
of  loose  sands  west  of  Dr  Smith's  house.  The  land  shelves 
down  gradually  to  the  rocky  point ;  and  the  rocks  along  the  shore 
are  much  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Just  south  of  the 
point  a  small  bay  has  been  washed  out,  leaving  a  perforated 
rock  and  another  large  fragment  standing  isolated  in  the  midst 
oi  it.  These  are  a  great  resort  of  sea-fowl ;  and  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  in  a  storm  is  here  very  striking.  On  the  point  is 
the  square  fotmdation  of  a  forpier  edifice  ;  probably  the  site  of 
the  tower  mentioned  here  by  D'Arvieux  in  1660,  where  a  guard 
was  kept  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  vessels.  The  same 
writer  roeaks  of  five  or  six  towers  between  the  cape  and  the 
city.*  On  our  return  we  picked  up  a  fragment  of  sculptured 
marble  on  the  height  of  land,  with  tiiree  or  four  letters  inscribed 
upon  it.    We  visited  likewise  the  mosk  situated  about  the 

*  jyArvkna,  M6moireiy  n.vp.  888, 887.  ootemponiy  with  the  Emtr,  there  seemt 

—I  beard  it  qnettioDed  in  Betrat,  idietber  no  Rood  reaaon  to  donbt  his  teitimoD7. 

the  grore  of  pines  was  aotoallj [Wanted bj  Seem  Vol  II.  p.  490.  a  [iiL  486.  n.] 

FakLr  ed-Din.     But  ••  I^Arfieiiz  waa  "  D'Artieaz  BfteL  IL  p.  840. 
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middle  of  the  southwestem  coast.  .  This  too  seems  to  be  the  one 
spoken  of  by  D'Arvieux  as  being  on  the  cape,  and  mnob  resorted 
to  by  the  Muhammedan  women.^  At  present,  fiEunifies  from  the 
city  are  said  to  take  up  their  abode  here  during  the  summer 
months.  The  oliject  of  our  Tisit,  however,  was  not  the  mosk; 
but  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  north  of  it  and  near  the  shore,  in 
which  are  seen  quite  a  number  of  ancient  sarcophagi  lliey 
are  all  excvirated  in  the  rock,  and  once  had  lids ;  but  uiese  havB 
all  disappeared.  The  excavations  are  larger  in  some  cases  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  In  this  respect  these  sarcophagi 
differ  from  all  others  that  we  met  with. 

Half  way  between  the  mosk  and  the  cape  is  a  fine  finmtain 
near  the  shore,  from  which  many  fiunilies  in  Beirftt  obtain  their 
supply  of  water  during  spring  and  summer.  It  is  brought  to 
the  city  in  jars  on  the  backs  of  donkeys. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Beirtlt,  I  rode  out  with  Mr 
Hufter  and  Bev.  Mr  Eddy,  who  also  had  recently  arrived,  to  the 
celebrated  pass  at  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Kelb.  The  way  leads 
from  the  city  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  a  plain  ik  some 
breadth  on  the  left  towards  the  sea.  The  road  was  most  execnif 
ble  and  frill  of  deep  mud.  A  mile  or  more  from  the  city  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  building  of  brick,  which  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  legend  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  Some 
say  the  dragon  was  killed  here  ;  others,  that  the  dragon  was 
killed  at  a  place  nearer  the  sea,  and  St.  George  afterwards  waahed 
his  hands  at  this  spot.  Monconys  in  16^,  and  D'Arvieux  in 
1660,  both  speak  of  a  chapel  of  St.  George  in  this  quarter,  which 
the  latter  says  had  been  converted  into  a  mosk ;  but  neither  of 
them  specifies  the  exact  site.*  Were  these  remuns  perhaps  con- 
nected with  that  chapel  ? 

Half  an  hour  from  the  city  brought  us  to  the  Nahr  Beirut ; 
which  issuing  upon  the  promontory  fiom  its  mountain  goige, 
turns  northwards  to  the  sea.  There  is  here  a  broad  tract  of  low 
ground,  between  the  hills  on  the  west  and  the  £x)t  of  Lebanon, 
extending  apparently  quite  across  the  promontory.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  common  impression,  that  the  higher  portion  of 
tiiie  promontory,  further  west,  was  once  anisknd;  the  strait 
which  separated  it  fiom  the  coast  haviog  perhaps  been  filled  up 
by  the  drifting  sands. 

The  river  at  that  season  was  of  moderate  size.  It  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  seven  narrow  arches,  with  very  broad  piers  be- 
tween thenu  The  top  is  flat,  with  a  steep  ascent  to  it  at  each 
end  ;  and  is  paved  with  large  irr^ular  stones,  forming  a  slip- 

>  lyArTieiiz  M6111.  n.  p.  84a  ooeke,  IL  L  p.  Sa    See  VoL  IL  p.  492.  a. 

*  McmooiiTS  L  p.  884.    D'Arrienx  IL  p.    a  [ilL  489.  n.  8.] 
878.    SotoolIftniidreIl,Biarohl7th.  Po- 
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pery  and  dangerous  path  for  animals.  D'Anrieuz  says  the  bridge 
was  built  by  Fakhr  ed-Din.^ 

From  the  bridge  to  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  a  ride  of  two 
hours.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the  path  continues  over  wet 
and  marshy  ground  among  trees  and  bushes,  until  it  emerges 
on  the  shore  o(  the  bay,  s1^  some  distance  from  the  southeast 
oomer.  Vnmx  this  point  to  the  comer,  and  thence  nearly  to  the 
pass,  the  road  lies  along  the  sandy  beach,  upon  which  a  light 
surf  is  constantly  breaking.  Near  the  comer  of  the  bay  comes 
in  the  little  stream  of  Nabr  d-Maut,  Biver  of  Death,  which  has 
its  souroe  below  Brumm&na.  It  is  supposed  to  be  so  called  fiom 
the  stagnant  and  unhealthy  tract  near  its  mouth.  Further 
north  the  Nahr  Anteliyas  is  forded,  a  somewhat  larger  stream, 
having  a  longer  course,  and  taking  its  name  fiom  the  village 
which  lies  straggling  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Beforo 
reaching  the  pass  the  sandy  beach  is  intermpted  by  a  rocky  tract ; 
and  the  waves  break  continually  upon  beds  of  rock  half  covered 
by  the  water,  and  wom  away  into  singular  forms.  The  high  ridge 
of  naked  honeycombed  rocks,  which  forms  the  southern  wall  of 
the  valley  of  Nahr  el-Eelb,  protrudes  itself  towards  the  north- 
west into  the  sea.  The  toad  is  carried  around  and  over  the 
point,  at  an  elevation  of  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 
Another  moro  ancient  road  is  seen  still  higher  up.  The  prosent 
one  is  paved  in  some  places  with  large  irregular  stones  ;  and  we 
found  it  advisable  to  dismount  in  descending  the  steep  northern 
side.  At  that  time  the  path  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  rough  and 
difficult  as  possible ;  but  in  returning  this  way  fix)m  the  cedars 
in  June,  after  traversing  the  heights  and  steeps  of  Lebanon,  this 

Cof  Nahr  el-Eelb  had  apparently  changed  its  character,  and 
me  a  very  tolerable  mountain  road. — The  bridge,  situated 
five  minutes  up  the  valley,  is  of  recent  constmction.  The  river 
itself  is  usually  fordable.  Beyond  it  is  an  aqueduct  apparently 
ancient,  by  which  the  water  of  the  river,  after  driving  several 
mills,  is  carried  around  to  irrigate  the  plain  of  Jtmeh. — Looking 
up  the  narrow  valley,  walled  in  by  almost  perpendicular  ridges 
ot  rock,  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  similar,  though  less 
magnificent  scenery  along  the  river  Lehigh  above  Mauch  Chunk 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  various  tablets  and  inscriptions  which  give  such  historical 
interest  to  this  pass,  I  examined  at  more  leisure  on  my  later 
visit  in  June.  An  account  of  them  is  therefore  deferred  until 
that  time.* 

On  another  beautiftil  day,  March  13th,  in  company  with 
Dr  De  Forest  And  Mr  Eddy,  I  made  an  excursion  to  Deir  el- 
Korah,  a  Maronite  convent  on  Lebanon,  east  of  Beirtit ;  where 

>  Uhm,  n.  pp.  877,  87a        *  See  under  June  IMl 
YoL.!!!.— 2 
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are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  probably  Pbemcian. 
Passing  over  the  higher  ground  southeast  of  the  city  we  forded 
Nahr  Beirtlt  at  some  distance  south  of  the  bridge  ;  and  crossine 
two  low  ridges,  which  here  lie  between  the  river  and  the  foot  of 
the  moimtain,  we  began  to  ascend  along  the  projecting  buttrees 
or  angle  of  the  mountain,  formed  between  the  western  declivity 
and  that  towards  the  south  along  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Beirtlt 
river.  The  way  led  up  by  el-Manstlriyeh  and  some  other  smaller 
villages.  It  was  steep,  rough,  and  difficult,  passing  often  over 
tracts  of  naked  rock,  sometimes  smooth  and  sUppery,  sometimes 
rising  by  steps  and  layers.  In  some  places  the  road  was  a  nar- 
row kne  between  parallel  walls,  filled  in  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
top  with  loose  round  stones,  and  presenting  the  worst  possible 
footing  for  the  horses.  Such  roads  are  not  unfrequent  in 
Lebanon  ;  but  we  nowhere  found  them  worse. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  laid  off  into  terraces,  wherever 
there  is  soil  enough  to  permit  it ;  and  even  where  only  a  few  feet 
of  soil  can  be  scraped  together,  it  is  cultivated.  Tracts  of  land, 
which  at  first  seem  wholly  covered  with  stones  and  rocks,  are 
thus  reclaimed  ;  and  the  rude  narrow  terraces,  rising  in  steps  and 
covered  above  with  strong  mountain  soil,  become  verdant  with 
grain  and  the  foliage  of  mulberry  and  fig  trees.  These  terraces 
constitute  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
mountains.  They  prevail  especially  along  the  western  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  and  mark  these  as  the  home  of  a  hardy,  industrious, 
and  thrifty  population. 

The  gorge  of  the  river  was  on  our  right,  as  we  continued  to 
ascend  ;  and  we  could  see  in  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct along  its  southern  side,  by  which  the  water  of  a  large 
fountain  not  far  above  was  once  conveyed  to  Beirtit.  At  one 
point  the  aqueduct  crossed  a  branch  of  the  gulf  in  a  double  iiei 
of  arches  ;^  and  further  down  is  said  to  have  been  carried  for 
some  distance  through  a  tunnel  in  the  rock.  A  few  days  later, 
in  returning  fix)m  'Abeih,  we  saw  the  continuation  of  this  aque- 
duct stretching  across  the  plain  towards  the  city. 

The  convent  stands  on  the  top  of  .this  buttress,  where  the 
sides  rise  for  a  time  still  more  steeply  in  order  to  form  the  crest. 
This  part  is  too  steep  for  any  path.  We  wound  around  the 
western  slope,  and  ascended  with  difficulty  from  the  northwest 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  five  minutes  back  of  the  convent.  Here 
the  traveller  finds  himself  on  the  crest  of  a  thin  ridge  of  Leb- 
anon, lying  in  front  of  the  interior  basin  and  chasms  of  Beirtt 
river.  This  ridge  is  broken  through,  or  rather  terminated,  by 
the  gorge  through  which  the  river  issues  upon  the  plain.     The 

>  According  to  Callier,  there  were  origiiiall7  three  tiers  of  erchee ;  Bevne  Ax* 
oh^Maii846,i».S& 
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eoBTeiit  standi  vpoa  dK  ia^  erxzcEshj.  as  ca  f^evEiian  ^23» 
ftet  abore  the  sea. 

Tbe  Tiev  from  tkk  priMt  k  exXBum  aai  issaadK.  Tf^ 
waids  the  v«t  it  eMimimJt  ihe  drr  et  Barfit  aad  isi^  ^viirdt 
^ain  with  the  MediaanBBia  bcvondL  ^PrzimiiT  &e  susfl  ^^f 
CrprnsiiTisifafeBidsarvvaAer ;  In  ix  £d  ii:Cfion&'«;-  vf  as 
tibe  momeDt  ta  Iwik  fir  h.  On  th?  ainna^  faE^caid  the  cart:,  the 
Tiev  takaa  hiiAe  dhiiicia  of  the  Ufcier  ud  Lew  G^dch. 
Tovaida  the  eaat  aie  wetm  At  vwj  VnHW  «f  &e  itpbt  in  loAr 
TODeiY,  wUA  eoBiB^  froaa  the  eacs  aai 
in  a  dMBD  ao  deep  al  pc«dfc:&?as.  that 
flttbotttn;  and  »  viU  and  iaamasiae 
adUtohannfth.  The  tnet  ake^  a» 
ia  Ae  dktncl  d-MeSn.  cne  cf  ibe  ikheR  yagikna  rf  :ihe  luna- 
tain.  Berond  aie  the  anipvj  ti-zmal;^  Scnom  aaii  K-oKKh. 
■tyTwHnc  out  upam  the  high  cRs:^  flf  TiFhrniir  T^  amrt  i^ 
die  moontaiB^  as  it  ^^ea  ajmn::^!.  was  5azk  aaii  Cfsarr.  The 
Todme  of  the  tiee§  and  &^  vni  ^sx  j^  frfbrynrKr  jtCTKitfKii 
toomoome  the  cCsct  <^  the  xass  ^awi^  of  Txk.  tubisl  «f 
which  in  these  paits  m  dazk  aaisKiae.  Ii  »  nxjr  il  ensnimKit 
with  this  sandsiane^  that  the  pne  iPism  itiigpEUsik .  »  ijnuf  \xl 
LelMnon ;  and  ovchaids  ^  idbb  i:«e  are  msfc  a^^nur  the  IrmpffinF 
of  the  mcr  and  Aiovghoot  Ae  MetSL'^  Tbe  zte^  iae^  x  mc 
▼isible  in  the  depda  of  die  ^aZk^  :  and  the  knse  -wHa  i£  7ic2 

!  np  fiom  bekrw.  Eke  iaae^  hasdcna. 

The  load  fioni  Beirtt  v>  IXaaaasn  ami  tist^  Ba'iZkk 
iq>  on  the  aonfh  ade  of  Beats  irrteL  iieuwxm  s  anxcria 
ind  the  head  wnses  of  Ae  TUsstr  ;  and  then  crflRsi  -ae  Vm 
ndge  of  Lefaanco  just  tomh  <f  i^/A  KTf«ffwPff  .  A  iss^  ol  iiut 
aoath  of  this  rond.  beiaeen  Ae  Iniiiiai  cf  taie  rv;  iri^a.  !ffi»  ^ii^ 
TiDage  of  Bhazndibi.  the  Kasc=Kr  nnieBise  if  r*r  Sisr-J  lad 
other  Amencan  nriwiTnawi  It  s  bk  5n  aps  irnn  lai^  Ij^sl 
llairr  riDagea  of  the  Metn,  hswiv.  woie  h^ine  is :  aai^  :!Xi*:  i^ 
die  laigest.  Bis  d-Metn.  wns  diaecciT  «ffr.ssL  :il  loi^  lagi 
point  abore  and  between  ne  fixls  «f  liue  zrvsi  T^  9!S3:il  5s 
tieh  and  praepenns.  tgpaaa!2j  frim  dtf*  ^uave  nf  mk. — 'a  laer 
north,  this  bnm  is  aepaatad  fioea  thtt  ^f  Saar  •s;-K^  W  «i 
derated  lidge. 

The  lemams  of  the  ancient  teajie  as  Dor  <i^f  il  vs^ 
fsStf  described  br  Dr  Smith  aereral  jfam  sen.'  T!^c»7  sisavcr^ 
106  fiset  long  finm  acnhesst  to  ngnhwwL  bf  ^  iS«i  leval 
Tbe  front  was  towds  tl^  northwest.  i>safai^  4rwa  i:;«:il  '^ 
plain  and  aea.     Here  was  a  {Kviaso  29r  Ises 
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of  two  rows  of  columns,  four  in  each  row.  Portions  of  four 
columns,  and  the  pedestal  of  a  fifth,  are  still  in  place ;  but 
no  corresponding  capitals  are  found.  The  columns  measure  at 
their  base  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter ;  the  height  of  one  of  them 
is  still  18^  feet.  Of  the  body  of  the  temple,  only  the  founda- 
tions and  portions  of  the  lower  courses  remain ;  and  among 
these  are  stones  of  12  and  14  feet  long  by  i^  and  4  feet  broad. 
The  lower  course,  as  it  lies,  has  a  bevd  along  the  top  ;  but  not 
at  the  ends  of  the  stones.  The  convent  church  is  built  on  and 
within  the  old  foundations  at  the  northwestern  part ;  and  its 
roof  affords  the  finest  view  of  the  noble  prospect. — ^Ancient 
sarcophagi  are  found  back  of  the  convent,  and  also  below  it. 

Scattered  about  on  stones  built  into  the  walla  and  otiier 
parts  of  the  convent,  are  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions.  Most  of  them  obviously  mark  votive 
offerings,  such  as  tablets,  altars,  or  stdcBy  consecrated  to  the  god 
of  the  temple.  Their  present  position,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  inscribed  face  is  on  the  outside,  are  merely  accidental ; 
and  not  improbably  other  stones  in  the  wall  bear  inscriptk>n8  on 
the  inner  surfece,  whch  are  thus  hidden  from  view.  One  of  the 
longest  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  is  on  the  fragment  of  a  square 
pillar  or  altar,  which  now  forms  the  comer  of  the  raised  hearth 
in  the  kitchen.  Another  fragment  ending  with  T/ISIP,  the  oon-^ 
tinuation  apparently  of  the  same  inscription,  (the  letters  are  cf 
the  same  form  and  size,)  is  built  into  the  outside  of  the  south- 
em  wall  of  the  ^convent.  One  is  on  a  pier  between  two  arches 
in  the  court ;  another  on  the  threshold  of  an  inner  door ;  ao* 
other  upon  a  cylindrical  hollow  stone,  now  used  for  watering 
cattle  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.^ 

The  chief  point  of  historical  interest  brought  to  light  by 
the  inscriptions,  is  an  epithet  of  Jupiter  or  Baal  not  found 
elsewhere.  .  In  the  long  Greek  iuscription,  now  in  the  kitchen, 
he  is  addressed  as  BAAMAPKSIC  KOIPANE  KilMIlN.... 
JEOnOTaj  Balmarhosy  Sovereign^  Lord  of  Sports  ;  the  lat- 
ter words  bein^  apparently  a  translation  of  the  name.*  In  a 
shorter  Latin  inscription  we  find  the  dative  :  10  VI  BAIr- 
MABCODI.  As  now,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Baal  is  mentioned 
as  an  object  of  worship  among  the  heathen  of  Canaan,  under 
the  titles  BacU-berith  (Lord  of  the  covenant),  and  Baal-^iebub 

'  These  inacriptionf,  or  eomo  of  them,    sq.    So  too  bj  Enfit  in  1846 ;  Topm 
were  copied  bj  Seeteen  in  1805 ;  Reisen  L    Jenmlemt.    Thej  were  alio  pabUahed  by 
267.     The7  were  first  published  bj    Biedch,  mainly  firom  Wildenbnich*s  ocmiei^ 


ke,  BerL  1880;  see  Letronne  in  the  in  his  Corpus  Inscriptt  Tom.  III.  p.  248. 

Berne  Arch6oL  Mai  184S,  p.  78.    Thej  *  Bcsckh  reads  by  coigeotnre :  BoX/m^ 

were  again  copied  in  1848,  l^  Dr  Smith,  iccir,  Koipa^,  ku/aAp  tcaX  KXlfAorSs  ao¥  Bi- 

E.  G.  Soholz,  and  Mr  Wildenbmch ;  see  oworo.    But  this  affords  no  clew  to  the 

Biblioth.  Sacra  L  c.  Monathsbericht  der  epithet  oontained  in  Btikfm^K^, 
Ges.  fur  Erdknnde  in  Berlin,  1848,  p.  144 
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triyance,  the  water  was  conveyed  across  the  low  neck  to  the 
higher  site  of  Beit  Miry  ;  precisely  as  the  Croton  aqueduct  is 
carried  over  the  Harlem  river  on  the  high  bridge.  Whether  the 
water  was  anciently  carried  beyond  Beit  Miiy  to  the  temple,  is 
doubtful.  Similar  perforated  stones  are  said  to  have  been  toxaod 
nearer  the  convent  j.  but  this  needs  confirmation.  There  is 
nothing  now  in  or  around  the  ruins,  that  indicates  a  foimer 
abundant  supply  of  water.  ^ — ^The  water  was  brought  £rom  the 
great  fountain  'Ar'ar  near  M4r  Mtlsa,  two  hours  &tant  in  the 
northeast. 

Brummftna  is  also  a  large  village,  lying  upon  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  with  a  wide  prospect  west  and  east.  An  immense 
oak  tree  in  the  middle  of  die  village,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
Emirs,  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions. — From  this 
village:  we  descended  by  the  road  to  Beirtlt,  along  the  north  side 
of  the  gulf  of  the  Nahr  el-Maut.  The  road  led  by  several  lesser 
villages  ;  and  was  rocky,  slippeiy,  and  difficult.  It  was  daik 
when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  the  comer  of  the 
bay ;  whence  we  had  to  grope  our  way  as  we  could  along  the 
still  muddy  and  rough  roads. 

On  the  next  Tuesday,  the  usual  examination  of  the  boys' 
seminary  was  to  be  held  at  'Abeih,  preparatoiy  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  mission.  On  Monday,  therefore,  Dr  De  Forest 
took  us  thither  by  a  less  usual  route,  in  order  to  visit  on  the 
way  some  remarkable  ancient  sarcophagi.  The  direct  road  to 
'Abeih  is  for  most  of  the  distance  the  same  with  that  to 
Deir  el-Kamr.  We,  however,  kept  along  the  coast  road 
leading  to  Sidon  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  leaving  Bun  el- 
Burdjineh  and  Shuweifftt  on  our  left,  to  a  small  deserted  buildii^, 
called  (I  beliove)  Dukk&n  el-Eusis,  about  half  an  hour  short  ^ 
Khftn  Ehulda.  Here  we  turned  off  by  a  pretty  direct  route 
through  'Arftmdn  to  'Abeih  in  the  upper  Gharb.  A  valley  here 
comes  out  fiom  the  mountains  ;  and  the  road  passes  up  along 
the  high  ground  on  its  southern  side. 

We  kept  along  the  bottom  of  this  valley  for  a  time,  to  a 
point  where  its  two  branches  unite  ;  and  then  ascended  the 
ridge  betveen  the  forks.  This  ridge  is  strewed  over  with  huge 
isolated  rocks  ;  and  we  had  not  &r  to  go,  before  we  came  upon 
the  object  of  our  search.  Here  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in 
two  main  groups,  we  counted  thirty-five  large  sarcophagi ;  and 
tiiere  seemed  to  be  others  Airther  up.     A  large  rock  waa 

*  The  words  lEPOAPOBION  TAXIP,  in  arches  and  ran  along  the  sor&oe  of  the 

the  second  part  of  the  long  Onoek  inscrip-  gnmnd ;  hnt  rather  to  the  one  in  the  gvdf 

tion,  have  heen  read  hj  Pras.  Woolsej  and  below,  leading  to  Beir^  which  still  has  in' 

LetrcHtne  as  ktpo9p6fjMif  ff9ttp,  and  referred  one  place  two  or  three  tiers  of  arches.    See 

to  an  aqnednct.    They  are,  howev^,  not  Letronne's  Letter  to  T.  D.Woolsej,  in  Befiia 

applicable  to  this  aqnednct,  which  had  no  Axch^L  SCai  1846,  p.  78. 
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selected  ;  the  body  of  the  sarcophagus  excavated  in  it ;  and 
then  a  heavy  lid  fitted  to  it ;  without  any  hewing  away  of  the 
rock  ontside.  The  lids  were  roof-shaped,  with  a  projecting  knob 
left  at  each  comer  fer  ornament.  On  two  lids  we  saw  like  knobs 
in  the  middla  One  lid  measored  ^ht  feet  long  by  about  three 
feet  broad  ;  and  'was  nearly  two  feet  thick.  There  is  no  rega- 
larity  in  the  position  of  the  sarcophi^ ;  and  the  lids  have  all 
been  displaced. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sarcophagi  and  sorronnded  by  them  are 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  edifice,  94  feet  long  by  32  feet 
wide,  with  several  partition  walls  within  ;  but  mtii  nothing  to 
mark  its  date  or  purpose.  There  are  also  two  cisterns  near  by, 
cut  in  the  rocks  in  the  ferm  of  a  dome.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
foundations,  some  Arabs,  who  came  along,  pointed  out  on  a  loose 
stone  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which  there  remained  only  the  letters 
ABAMRE. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  ancient  character 
of  this  spot ;  further  than  to  suppose  it  was  a  solitary  place  of 
burial,  perhaps  for  a  race  of  nobles.  The  huge  scattered  rocks 
show  that  it  was  never  inhabited  by  the  living  ;  thou^  not  im- 
probably the  foundations  may  indicate  a  temple  or  other  erec- 
tion, in  some  connection  with  the  dead.  Ancient  sarcophagi  are 
found  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  nowhere  else, 
unless  peihaps  at  Eh&n  Khulda,  did  we  meet  with  so  many 
together. — ^The  place  is  now  utterly  lonely  and  desolate ;  except 
a  few  small  patches  of  winter  grain  among  the  rocks. 

In  order  to  r^ain  the  diiect  road  to  'Abeih,  we  had  now 
to  ctoss  the  narrow  gulf  on  the  south.  Under  ihe  guidance 
of  an  Arab  we  led  our  horses  with  great  difficulty  down  the 
steep  descent.  This  declivity  was  not  rocky ;,  but  in  some 
few  places  patches  of  wheat  had  been  sown  upon  it.  The  as- 
cent on  the  other  side  was  equally  steep  and  more  rocky ;  but 
a  goat-path  helped  us  to  surmount  it.  Our  road  now  continued 
to  ascend  gradually,  southeast,  until  we  came  out  upon  the  brow 
of  a  ridge,  looking  down  into  another  deep  valley  b^ore  us.  To 
reach  'AriUndn  we  had  to  pass  high  up  along  the  side  and 
around  the  head  of  this  valley.  This  part  was  laid  o£F  in  ter- 
races, and  presented  thus  the  appearance  of  a  vast  amphitheatre 
with  its  rows  of  seats. 

'ArAm6n  Ues  also  aa  the  steep  side  of  a  valley  with  a  stream. 
Between  this  village  and  'Ain  Kesiir  we  lost  our  way,  and 
wandered  &r  a  time  among  blind  and  rocky  paths.  We  passed 
five  large  sarcophagi  on  our  rifi;ht,  excavated  in  laige  isolated 
rocks,  and  utterly  lonely.  At  'Ain  Kestir  we  fell  into  the  usual 
road  from  Beirdt  The  village  stands  on  abroad  layer  of  bare 
rock,  which  extends  fer  towards  the  south ;  and  on  the  north 
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breaks  down  in  a  precipice.    Here  along  tlie  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice,  are  several  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  flat  sorfoce  of  the  rock. 

Between  'Ain  Eestlr  and  'Abeih  the  road  passes  around  the 
head  of  another  valley,  which  runs  down  on  the  north  of  the 
latter  village.  This  is  likewise  laid  off  in  terraces  ;  and  forms  a 
pretty  amphitheatre.  It  was  now  evening  and  almost  dark ; 
and  on  our  way  we  fell  in  with  an  immense  flock  of  storks  on  their 
migration  northwards.  They  were  %hting  down  for  the  night 
on  the  few  trees  scattered  over  a  kiige  tract.  We  reached 
'Ab^h  at  7^  o'clock,  and  found  a  welcome  in  the  hospitabla 
dwelling  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Calhoun,  the  head  of  the  seminary. 

The  examination  took  place  mainly  the  next  day.  The 
school  consisted  at  that  time  of  nineteen  boys,  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  were  lodged  and  boarded  in  the 
mission  premises.  They  were  from  various  sects,  Greeks,  Greek 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Druzes ;  at  the  moment  there  were 
no  Maronite  boys.  Besides  the  principal,  Mr  Calhoun,  there 
were  two  promising  native  teachers,  Michael  and  Asaad ;  and 
two  of  the  older  pupils  sometimes  heard  the  younger  classeB. 
Many  of  the  pupils  had  an  air  of  great  intelligence  and  bright- 
ness. The  examination  was  very  thorough  ;  and  embraced  both 
the  elementary  and  more  advanced  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, with  written  exerciser  ;  arithmetic,  algebra,  geography, 
the  outlines  of  astronomy  ;  and  especially  lessons  in  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  answers  were  in  general  given 
with  promptness,  and  with  as  much  intelligence  as  in  the  higher 
schools  of  my  own  country  and  Europe.  The  English  language 
is  not  taught,  except  as  a  matter  of  privilege  to  some  o#  the 
more  advanced  pupils  ;  it  being  justly  deemed  important,  that 
the  elements  of  religious  truth  and  knowledge  should  be  lodged 
in  their  minds  through  the  medium  of  their  own  native  tongue. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  from  the  village  were  present ; 
and  one  or  two  of  high  rank.  In  listening  to  the  examination 
they  were  greatly  troubled  at  the  idea  of  the  earth's  rotation ; 
and  one  of  them  laid  his  difficulties  on  that  point  fuUy  before 
some  of  the  missionaries. 

'  Abeih  lies  high  upon  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon,  at  an 
elevation  of  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  commands  of  course  a 
wide  view  of  the  western  declivity,  and  a  distant  one  of  Beirut 
Back  of  the  village  the  ascent  continues  for  half  or  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  whence  one  looks  down 
into  the  great  valley  and  basin  of  the  river  D&mtlr.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  are  the  ruins  of  a  Khuiwehj  a  chapel 
of  the  Druzes.  The  three  great  branches  of  the  river  are  seen 
coming  down  in  their  deep  valleys  from  the  northeast ;  aU  of 
them  having  their  heads  near  the  Damascus  road.    Below  their 
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jnnctioD  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the  Jisr  el-K&dy  on  the  road 
leading  to  Deir  el-Kamr.  This  great  vafley  has  not  the  preci- 
pices of  the  Beirdt  river ;  and  we  could  everywhere  trace  the 
course  of  the  stream  worn  deep  in  the  solid  rock.  The  aspect 
of  this  vast  basin  was  much  less  dark  and  desolate,  than  the 
view  had  been  from  Deir  el-Ktfl'ah,  where  tracts  of  sandstone 
are  prevalent.  There  was  here  less  of  nakedness  and  more  of 
verdure.  All  the  slopes  were  terraced  ;  and  the  round  heads  of 
the  shorter  valleys  appeared  like  graceful  amphitheatres.  Deir 
el-Eamr  itself  was  not  visible  ;  it  Ues  beyond  the  crest  of  the  next 
ridge,  overlooking  a  more  southern  branch  of  the  river.  The 
large  village  of  B'aklln,  which  lies  overagainst  Deir  el-Kamr 
towards  the  south,  was  in  sight.  In  the  east  the  lofty  imbroken 
crest  of  Lebanon  rose  in  majesty  beyond  the  vills^  of  B&rtk  ; 
from  which  it  there  receives  a  local  name. 

We  returned  on  Wednesday  to  Beirdt  by  the  usual  route, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Whiting.  This  fells  into 
the  road  fiom  Deir  el-Kamr  some  distance  north  of  'Ain  Kestlr. 
The  latter  path  was  formerly  cleared  of  stones  and  made  com- 
paratively good  by  the  late  Emir  Beshlr  ;  but  it  was  now  again 
stony  and  much  washed.  The  missionaries  having  to  pass  often 
between  'Abeih  and  Beirdt,  have  for  some  years  employed 
children  and  idlers  along  the  road  every  spring,  at  a  small 
expense,  to  remove  the  stones  and  mend  ike  paths.  They  find 
the  benefit  of  this  small  outlay  in  the  saving  of  an  hour  or  two 
of  time  in  every  such  journey.  The  same  is  done  with  like 
advantage  on  the  road  to  Bhamdtin. 

At  'Ainkh  we  took  the  road  by  Sheml&n,  where  we  stopped 
for  an  hour  in  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Mr  Scott.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  establishment  for  reeUng  silk  by 
steam ;  and  was  now  enlarging  his  premises  in  order  to  increase 
his  business.  The  cocoons  are  purchased  fix)m  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Besides  other  similar  English  estab- 
lishments in  the  mountains,  large  quantities  of  cocoons  are 
exported  to  France  to  be  there  reeled.  They  are  first  pressed 
and  thus  brought  into  a  small  compass ;  and  they  afterwards 
swell  out  again  on  being  thrown  into  hot  water. 

We  passed. down  from  Sheml&n  by  a  very  steep  descent  to 
*Ain  'AnAb  on  the  main  route.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
the  road  lies  just  above  a  Greek  convent,  remarkable  only  as  the 
residence  of  the  priest  Flaminius,  who  a  few  years  since  travelled 
in  the  United  States  and  collected  funds  in  order  to  open  schools 
among  his  people.  He  has  been  long  at  home ;  but  the  schools 
have  not  yet  been  heard  o£  Just  north  of  Kefi-  Shima  the 
Wady  Shahriir  comes  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  ; 
a  deep  gorge  celebrated  for  its  fine  climate  and  fruits,  and 
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abounding  in  figs,  olives,  and  grapes.  It  had  now  a  Ml  stream  ; 
and  nearer  the  sea  takes  the  name  of  Nahr  Ghudir  ;  but  dries 
up  in  summer. 

After  crossing  this  stream,  we  left  the  direct  road  to  Beirut,  and 
kept  more  to  the  right  just  under  the  village  of  el-Hadeth,  m 
order  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  ancient  aqueduct.  We  found  it 
stretching  across  the  plain  towards  Beirut;  mostly  along  the 
surface,  uiough  sometimes  carried  for  a  short  distance  below  it ; 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  wall  of  large  squared  stones, 
enclosing  apparently  a  line  of  tubular  stones  lOce  those  back  of 
Deir  el-Kul'ah.  We  traced  it  for  some  distance  up  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  high  ground  southeast  of  the  city.  In  many  spots 
the  large  stones  had  .been  recently  dug  out  and  carried  off,  to  be 
used  for  building. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  March  18th,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Syrian  mission  was  opened  at  Beirut.  All  the  mission- 
aries except  one  were  present  from  the  stations  at  Beirdt^ 
'Abeih,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  and  Tripoly.  On  Friday  morning, 
Mr  Ford  of  Aleppo,  and  Mr  Marsh  of  Mosul,  arrived  in  twelve 
days  jfrom  the  former  city.  They  came  in  drenched  with  rain  ; 
and  had  also  been  out  in  all  the  heavy  storm  of  the  preceding  week. 
Near  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr  Schneider  likewise  arrived  fix)m 
Aintab,  on  his  way  to  Smyrna  with  his  family ;  where  the 
latter  afterwards  embarked  with  Mr  Marsh  for  Boston. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details,  respecting  the 
business  of  the  mission.  A  brief  account  of  this  general  meet- 
ing is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  year  1852.^  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  many  important  topics  were  discussed  under  a 
feeUng  of  great  responsibility,  and  with  a  spirit  of  Chiistiaa 
forbearance,  which  could  only  lead  to  harmonious  results,  and  to 
wider  and  more  efficient  activity.  In  all  these  matters  I  could 
not  but  feel  a  deep  interest ;  both  as  a  member  of  the  Board  at 
home,  and  because  among  the  ten  ordained  missionaries  pres- 
ent, no  less  than  five  had  been  respected  and  beloved  pupUs  of 
my  own. 

At  this  time,  too,  I  received  an  affectionate  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Dr  Perkins  of  the  Nestorian  mission,  inviting  me  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  other  pupils,  to  visit  them  also  in  Persia ; 
and  proposing  to  meet  me  at  Mosul,  in  order  to  escort  me 
through  the  Kurdish  mountains.  But  as  this  was  a  journey  of 
at  least  forty  days,  I  was  compelled  to  reply,  that  the  sole  object 
of  my  present  journey  was  Palestine ;  and  that  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  my  life  must  be  spent  rather  in  training  missionaries 
at  home^  than  in  visiting  them  in  their  fields  of  labour. 

^  Page  7S  eq. 
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To  the  Syrian  mission  as  a  body,  and  to  its  members  indi- 
vidoally,  I  would  here  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  their  fraternal  kindness  and  welcome  towards  myself  person- 
ally ;  as  also  for  their  prompt  arrangements  in  behalf  of  my 
undertaking ;  by  which  I  was  assured  of  the  companionship  and 
aid  of  some  one  of  their  number  during  the  whole  journey. 

One  topic  on  which  much  attention  was  bestowed,  was  the 
new  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Arabic  tongue,  now  in 
progress,  tmder  the  care  of  Dr  Smith  and  two  native  helpers. 
At  that  time  they  were  just  completing  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
the  book  of  Gknesis  had  been  printed  as  a  specimen,  and  sent 
for* corrections  and  remarks  to  scholars,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  printing  of  the  Pentateuch  has  since  been  ordered 
by  tl^  American  Bible  Society  ;  and  the  translators  afterwarda 
passed  to  the  New  Testament.  This  has  since  been  completed  ; 
and  they  are  now  going  on  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  No  Arabic  version  has  ever  been  executed 
tmder  auspices  so  £sivourable.  The  translator  in  chie^  after  a 
tl|prough  bibUcal  training  at  home,  has  resided  neariy  thirty 
yoars  in  the  east ;  where,  besides  the  daily  use  of  the  spoken 
Arltbic,  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the  theoretical  study  of  the 
grammar  and  rhetoric  of  the  literary  language,  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  native  teachers,  and  in  correspondence  with  leading 
orientalists  of  Grermany.  One  of  the  two  native  assistants  was 
educated  at  the  Maronite  coU^  at  'Ain  Warkah ;  has  been 
long  connected  with  the  missionaries  ;  and  has  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other,  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  last  revision,  is  widely  known  as  the  most  learned 
Arabic  grammarian  and  critic  in  Syria.  From  the  joint  labours 
of  them  all,  a  far  more  correct  and  acceptable  Arabic  version 
may  be  expected,  than  yet  exists. 

In  April  1838, 1  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
same  mission,  held  that  year  at  Jerusalem.  In  describing  that 
meeting  I  referred  to  what  was  then  the  effort  of  the  American 
missionaries  in  the  Levant,  as  being  ^^  not  to  draw  off  members 
of  the  oriented  churches  to  Protestantism  ;  but  to  awaken  them 
to  a  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  Gospel  truth  in  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  its  original  scriptural  form.'''  Their  hope  was, 
that  in  this  way  a  leaven  of  the  truth  might  be  diffused  thiou^- 
out  those  churches,  and  thus  by  degrees  work  out  their  resuscita- 
tion. But  since  that  time  a  great  change  has  taken  place. 
What  the  missionaries  did  not  then  seek,  has  been  thrust  upon 
them  by  the  force  of  circumstances  ;  and  especially  by  the  spirit 
of  persecution  manifested  towards  their  hearers  by  the  oriental 
churches.  Persecutions  were  carried  on,*  particularly  by  the 
'  Sm  VoL  L  p.  22K.  [L  $92.] 
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Armemans  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere ;  and  also  by  the 
Greeks  in  Hasbeiya.  In  Syria  this  was  already  known  to  be 
illegal ;  as  there  existed  a  Fetwa  (opinion)  £rom  the  chief 
HiSti,  pronouncing  all  non-Mnhammedans  to  be  alike  infidels  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  all  to  have  the- like  claim  to 
toleration  and  protection,  even  in  passing  from  one  sect  to 
another.^  , 

In  Constantinople  things  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  British 
ambassador  was  induced  to  interfere  ;  and  in  November  1847, 
an  order  of  the  Grand  Yizier,  Beshid  Pasha,  was  issued  on  the  ap* 
plication  of  Lord  Cowley,  formally  recognising  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  empire  as  constituting  a  separate  and  independent 
religious  conmoiumty,  and  giving  them  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  most  fetvoured  of  the  Christian  denominations  in  the 
empire.^  It  was  of  course  not  to  be  expected,  that  under  so 
weak  a  government,  and  throughout  so  many  distant  provinces, 
the  abuses  compliuned  of  would  at  once  cease,  although  the 
complaints  themselves  were  listened  to  by  the  Porte.  Nor  was 
there  any  thing  in  the  order  of  the  Grand  Yizier,  which  wo|dd 
necessarily  survive  a  change  of  administration.  After  tnree 
years,  therefore,  in  Noveml^r  1850,  by  the  intervention  of  "fSSr 
Stratford  Canning,  an  ordinary  Firmdn  was  obtained  fiom  the 
government  with  the  imperial  cipher,  directed  to  the  Prefect  of 
the  police  in  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Sultan  granted  to 
the  Protestants,  in  their  civil  or]^mization,  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  older  Uhiistian  communities  in  the 
TurU^  empire.  This  document  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
charter  of  toleration  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  Porte  ;  thougn  no  one  anticipated,  but  that 
many  years  would  probably  elapse,  before  it  could  be  carried  into 
complete  operation  and  effect.* 

The  later  demands  and  aggressions  of  Bussia  against  the 
Porte,  proved  &vourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestants.  In 
June  1853,  the  Sultan  issued  a  special  SoMi-sheri/j  that  is,  a 
Firmftn  bearing  his  own  imperial  autograph,  to  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  his  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects,  pledging  to 
them  Aill  protection  in  all  their  privileges,  and  placing  l£em  on 
the  same  footing  with  Muhammedans  in  respect  to  the  right  of 
public  worship.  To  the  Protestants,  more  than  to  any  other 
community,  was  this  measure  important ;  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the  youngest  and  feeblest  of  all,  and  more  exposed  to 

*  SeeinfaninBibUothfleaSftorRfMArch,  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  fbr  1848,  pp. 

1846,  pp.  890-897.— See  olw  a  cue  de-  141-148. 

dded  at  Beirdt,  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  A.  B.  C.  *  See  Miss.  Herald,  Apiil  1861,  p.  114 
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annoyance  and  persecntion.  The  inetrument  in  question  is 
superior  to  the  fermer  in  the  following  particulars  :  It  bears  the 
Sultan's  owiL  autograph,  which  is  attached  only  to  documents 
of  the  veiy  highest  force  and  of  unchanging  perpetuity.  It 
was  addreosed  directly  to  the  public  agent  ^  the  Protestants^ 
and  not  to  a  Tuibish  officer.  It  was  officially  promulgated  by 
the  government  throughout  the  empire,  accompanied  by  Finnfins 
to  the  different  Pashas  specially  enjoining  its  execution.  Thus 
Protestantism,  by  this  imperial  instrument,  was  established  in 
perpetuity  in  Turkey,  with  the  highest  sanctions  known  to 
Muhammedan  law.^ 

The  number  of  Protestants  actually  enrolled  fiom  among 
the  Armenians,  was  in  1852  supposed  to  be  about  two  thou- 
sand. The  number  in  Syria  is  not  fully  known ;  but  cannot 
well  be  much  less  than  half  as  many.  Of  all  these  very  many 
have  never  come  at  all  under  direct  missionary  influence. 

Thus  assured  of  toleration  and  protection  from  the  Turkish 
government,  the  missions  both  to  the  Armenians  and  in  Syria 
have  been  greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened.  In  the  latter 
country  native  churches  have  been  gather^  at  Beirut,  Hasbeiya, 
'  Abeih,  and  Aleppo,  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board ; 
and  also  one  in  Damascus  by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian and  American  Associate  Reformed  churches  acting  in  uni-^ 
son.  There  are  also  regular  preaching  stations  in  some  of  the 
larger  villages  around  Beirtlt,  'Abeih,  and  Hasbeiya,  as  also  in 
Sidon  ;  tad  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the  missionaries  to  receive 
invitations  to  establish  schools  or  preaching  in  other  places,  where 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  have  already  declared  themselves 
Protestants,  or  are  ready  to  take  that  step. 

The  newly  organized  native  church  in  Beirtt  is  distinct 
from  the  mission  church ;  which  latter  has  existed  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Syrian  mission.  The  chapel  of  the 
mission  is  devoted  to  public  worship  both  in  English  and  Arabic. 
It  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  southwestern  gate  of  the 
city,  overlooking  from  the  west  the  large  open  area  outside  of 
the  southern  city  wall.  It  had  recently  been  commodiously  fit- 
ted up  with  seats,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the  American 
consul  and  other  Frank  residents.  The  service  in  English  on 
Sunday  was  held  in  the  forenoon  at  10^  o'clock  ;  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  missionaries.  The  audiences  which  I  saw  there,  on 
several  of  these  occasions,  numbered  on  an  average  fiiom  fifty  to 
sixty  persons ;  several  of  them  being  Arabs  ^o  understood 

^  Sm  ftr  <hk  EatH-tktrif  tod  oliher  Jomn.  of  tbe  Am.  Oriental  Soo.  VoL  IV. 
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EnglisL  In  Arabic  there  were  two  services  ;  one  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning 
service  was  usually  conducted  by  a  native  helper  ;  that  in  the 
afternoon,  by  one  of  the  missionaries.  In  the  Arabic  services,  a 
separation  was  still  made  between  the  sexes  according  to  the 
national  custom.  The  females  sat  in  a  recess  having  a  different 
entrance,  with  a  curtain  dra^ni  before  them  ;  yet  so  that  they 
could  see  the  preacher.  There  were  usually  from  thirty  to  forty 
men  in  attendance  ;  and  quite  a  number  of  females  behind  the 
screen.  The  appearance  at  all  times  was  one  of  quiet  and  de- 
vout attention. 

The  chapel  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  mission  press  ;  and  in  a  large  upper  room  in  the  third  story 
of  the  same  building  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  is 
carried  on.  In  this  room  too  were  held  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Its  windows  command  a  pleasing  view  of  the  city 
and  the  adjacent  country,  with  Lebanon  in  the  backgroond. 
Close  at  hand  below  is  the  American  cemetery  connected  with 
the  mission  premises.  At  the  time  of  my  former  visit,  it  was 
"  by  the  way  side  ; ''  but  is  now  surrounded  with  houses.  The 
principal  graves  at  that  time  were  those  of  Pliny  Fisk  and  Mr 
Abbot  the  former  British  consul ;  but  the  number  has  since 
been  greatly  increased.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  that  no 
ordained  missionary  from  the  Syrian  field  had  in  this  interval  of 
£)urteen  years  been  called  to  his  rest ;  with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Hebard,  who  died  at  Malta,  June  30th,  1841,  on  hk  way  to 
the  United  States.  But  of  the  wives  of  missionaries  several 
had  £etllen  ;  and  one  reads  upon  their  lowly  monuments  the 
names  of  Mrs  Hebard,  Mrs  Smith,  Mrs  Wolcott,  Mrs  Bobeon 
of  Damascus,  and  others.  And  later,  on  our  return  from  Jeru- 
salem in  June,  another  newly  made  grave  met  our  eyes  ;  that  of 
Miss  Whittlesey,  a  teacher  in  the  female  boarding  school  of 
the  mission.  She  had  been  suddenly  snatched  away  during  our 
absence,  just  as  she  had  become  mistress  of  the  language  and 
qualified  for  her  work  ;  on  which  she  had  entered  with  great 
devotedness,  and  with  the  prospect  of  doing  much  good.  To 
this  sad  list  must  now  be  added  the  name  of  the  Bev.  Geoige 
B.  Whiting,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  mission  ;  who 
died  at  Beinit  of  cholera,  Nov.  8th,  1855.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  a  devoted  missionary,  wise  in  counsel,  and  faithful  and  discreet 
in  action. 

Here  too  lie  buried  quite  a  number  of  British  officers  and 
marines,  victims  of  the  war  of  1840.  Particular  interest  at- 
taches itself  also  to  the  last  resting  place  of  Lieut.  Dale,  the 
scientific  second  officer  of  the  American  Expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Jordan.    Worn  down  by  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the 
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(rairey,  he  was  sdsed  with  the  symptoms  of  a  nenrons  fever  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  party  to  Beirdt.  He  was  ahle  to  reach 
the  summer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  at  Bharndtlm ;  where, 
after  an  iUness  of  eleven  days,  he  died  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1848.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  i^  of  thirty-five  years ; 
was  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and  elegant  manners  ;  and  had 
heen  selected  for  his  post  hecause  of  his  experience  as  an  engi- 
neer hoth  by  sea  and  land.  I  had  enjoyed  much  friendly  inter- 
course with  him  in  New  York  before  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  then  little  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  my  lot  to  visit 
his  grave  upon  this  distant  shore.  A  plain  monument,  erected 
by  a  fijnily  fnend,  now  marks  the  spot.' 

Among  the  indirect,  but  natural  efiects  of  the  labours  and 
example  of  the  missionaries  in  this  i^on,  has  been  the  waking 
up  of  the  Arab  mind  in  a  partial  degree,  to  inquiries  and 
efforts  of  its  own.  Fiom  such  influences  there  has  arisen  in 
Beirtlt  a  native  ^^  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  It  was  formed 
early  in  1847,  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  missionaries, 
in  consequence  of  the  urgent  solicitation  of  intelligent  natives, 
chiefly  young  men,  desirous  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. A  part  only  of  these  young  men  had  been  educated  in 
the  mission  sem^ry.  They  meet  semi-monthly  ;  when  literary 
information  is  communicated  ;  papers  are  read ;  questions  dis- 
cussed ;  and  occasionally  lectures  are  delivered.  Duringthe  first 
year  of  its  existence  the  society  had  coUected  a  library  of  more 
than  750  volumes  ;  among  which  were  527  Arabic  and  Turkish 
manuscripts  and  229  printed  books  in  various  languages.  Of 
the  manuscripts  514  were  purchased  in  one  cdilection  for  7000 
piastres,  or  about  280  dollars.  Many  of  these  are  very  old ; 
some  ik  them  dating  back  seven  or  eight  centuries.  This 
library  belonged  to  a  noble  fiunily  so  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to 
selL  It  is  particularly  rich  in  Muslim  theology,  law,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic ;  with  a  fidr  proportion  ot  mathematics, 
medicine,  history,  and  philosophical  works.* 

It  was  my  privil^e  during  my  stay  in  Beiriit  to  attend  on 
two  occasions  the  meetings  <^  this  society.  At  the  first  the 
r^ular  order  of  the  evening  was  a  discussion  of  the  question : 
^'  Are  all  men  capable  of  civilisation  ?  **  Quite  a  number  were 
present  besides  the  members.  With  one  exception  the  speakers 
were  aD  natives  ;  and,  so  &r  as  maimer  was  concerned,  acquitted 
themselves  welL  I  have  heard  much  worse  spealong  before 
Literary  Societies  in  London  and  New  York.    As  an  o£5cer  of 

'  See  lettert  ftimoanefaig  tbe  deoesee  of  Zeitiduift  der  mofgenL  CkKllsdiaft,  B. 

Lieut  DiOe,  in  BibIioC]i.SMim,  Nor.  184S,  II  1S4S,  a  878-8801    Jbvn.  of  the  Am. 

g.  769,  77a    See  tXm  Ljnoh's  Oflicial  OrieDtal  Soe.  Vol  IIL  p.  477-4SS.  Conqiw 

rport,  4to.  p.  45.    NamtiTe  etc.  p.  506.  Bibliotli.  Sm.  1848,  p.  208. 
^  See  on  tfib  Sodetf  and  hi  Kbnuy, 
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the  American  Oriental  Society  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  bring  a 
ealutation  to  this  young  sister,  the  daughter  of  the  east ;  and  I 
could  not  help  expressing  a  hope  and  confidence,  that  the  efibrts 
of  this  little  band  may  yet  be  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing 
in  a  better  day  for  Arabic  literature  and  science  throughout  the 
Arabian  world. 

On  the  other  occasion  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  public  lec- 
ture from  Michael  'Aramfin,  the  senior  native  teadier  in  the 
seminaiy  at  'Abeih.  ^is  subject  was  :  ^^  The  cultivation,  of 
the  mechanic  arts  in  Syria.''  The  lecturer  dwelt  upon  these  as 
connected  with  a  higher  development  of  social  life ;  and  pointed 
out  as  the  best  means  of  their  dissemination,  the  introductioa 
of  schools,  literary  societies,  religious  teaching,  and  female  educa- 
tion. Michael  is  quite  popular  among  his  fellow-townsmen  of 
Beirtlt ;  and  they  justly  expect  much  &om  him  in  his  future 
career.  The  room  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  ;  and  the 
audience  was  laiger  than  had  ever  before  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

Other  smaller  circles  have  also  been  formed  among  the 
native  young  men,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  and  mutual 
improvement ;  but  with  these  the  missionaries  have  had  no  con- 
nection. The  members  of  all  these  literary  societies  are  mostly 
from  the  Christian  population.  ^ 

Beirtlt  as  the  chief  port  of  Syria,  is  the  residence  of  the  for- 
eign consuls  ;  and  is  of  course  frequented  by  travellers.  This  is 
seen,  too,  in  the  increased  number  of  hotels.  The  largest  is  the 
Locanda  BdvederCy  situated  on  the  shore  half  a  mile  or  mori^ 
west  of  the  city.  The  regularity  of  the  steamers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean has  added  so  much  to  the  facility  fmd  certainty  of  travel 
in  the  east,  that  the  number  of  travellers  is  very  greatly  in-^ 
creased.  From  the  United  States  abne,  not  less  than  fronL 
fifty  to  a  hundred  are  said  to  pass  though  Syria  every  year^ 
Indeed,  it  was  a  firequent  remark,  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  American  travellers  had  outnumbered  the  English. — In 
calling  one  day  on  a  friend  in  the  hotel,  I  met  there  our  okL  at- 
tendant Komeh,  who  accompanied  us  in  1838  &om  Cairo  quite 
round  to  Beirtlt ;  and  who  has  since,  in  consequence  of  our  &vour- 
able  notice,  been  somewhat  in  demand  among  travellers.  He 
was  now  in  attendance  on  a  Scotch  genUeman;  but  having 
learned  some  English,  he  more  usually  undertakes  to  conduct 
parties  as  a  '^  dragoman.''  His  appearance  was  not  much 
changed  ;  and  his  English  was  not  particularly  intelligible.  He 
did  not  recognise  me  at  first ;  and  his  last  request,  as  I  turned 
to  leave  him,  was  in  the  spirit  of  his  trade,  that  I  would  give 
him  "  a  recommendation."  Two  months  later,  during  our  stay 
in  Jerusalem,  he  came  in  again  firom  Egypt  with  the  family  of 
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pOBM  to  tnrd  IcubujuU  ,  bsb  Tm  sbS?  ^*  mm^uuCnaf.  pvsrv 
point  of  iutoert  Bknp  ilie  sricte.  Ai  HaifaiiyB  Mr  Tf^fonvm 
wooU  take  Bie  wp ;  bibI  lAer  c^flnov  "vi:^  lar  "Sit  iiodl  if 
die  HiOeli,  Ae  RcioB  cf  BiaDfe.  asd  'At  ^{ygg  taflsiL  cf  -fi*^ 
UtlcaT,  vrRul  niaig  m?  fempfl  tx*  Iibbbbbbbl.  Ttoil  'aisxisf 
Dr  De  Forart  jvopoaBd  to  ^  Bj£k  US'  fluungL  "ds-  9&f b  h^ 
Ba'albn  Bnl  nftbcr  xksift  z  Imt  ^dDi  umjaip^  irv  iriMsssainc  'vf 
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him  the  whole  care  of  the  female  boaiding  schod.    His  place 
with  me  was  Bnpplied  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Bobson  of  Damascna, 

The  spring  was  now  advancing ;  but  the  latter  rains  .had  not 
yet  ceased  ;  and  Dr  Smith,  who  was  to  be  my  companion,  was 
suffering  fix)m  the  e£ESects  of  a  fever,  which  had  prevented  his 
attendance  for  much  of  the  time  on  the  sessions  of  the  ammal 
meeting.  Could  I  have  foreseen  while  at  Smyrna,  all  these 
causes  of  delay,  I  would  gladly  have  remained  over  one  trip  of 
the  steamer  and  visited.  Constantinople.  Or  could  I  have  gone 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  returned  before  the  meeting  of  the  missioQ, 
my  time  might  perhaps  have  been  employed  to  more  purpose. 
Yet  this  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  ;*  although  the  distence 
does  not  exceed  150  jniles  ;  which  however  ordinarily  occujnes 
six  or  eight  days  of  traveL  Just  here  the  difference  of  the 
orient  and  Occident  stands  out  in  startlinff  contrast.  The  like 
distance  of  150  miles  between  New  York  and  Albany  is  run 
every  night  by  swift  steamers  in  little  more  than  eight  hours ; 
and  every  day  by  railway  trains  in  five  or  six  hours.  The  210 
miles  between  Liverpool  and  London  I  had  just  before  traversed 
in  5^  hours.  So  true  it  is  that  days  of  travel  in  the  east  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  less  than  hours  to  the  iron  horse. 

The  meeting  of  the  mission,  which  heretofore  had  sekLom 
continued  more  than  a  week,  was  this  year  extended  to  a 
fortnight ;  the  closing  session  having  been  held  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  March  31st.  As  however  the  weather  stiU  re- 
mained unsettled,  there  was  no  reason  on  my  part  to  r^ret  this 
further  delay. 

Our  preparations  were  seasonably  begun  and  completed.  As 
tlie  missionaries  are  under  the  necessity  of  journeying  more,  or 
less  every  year,  their  travelling  equipage  is  usually  on  hand.  Dr 
Smith  decided  to  take  along  his  own  large  tent,  very  similar  to 
the  one  we  had  used  upon  our  former  journey  ;  and  there  was 
the  usual  supply  of  bedding  for  each,  with  a  large  piece  of 
painted  canvas  to  spread  it  upon  by  night,  and  to  roll  it  in  by 
day.  Each  of  my  successive  travelling  companions  took  along 
his  family  servant,  who  acted  also  as  cook  and  purveyor,  and 
relieved  us  from  all  petty  bargainings  by  the  way.  As  s^econd 
servant,  we  hired  a  young  man,  Besh&rah,  from  'Abeih,  who 
proved  very  fiuthful,  and  continued  with  me  the  whole  time. 

As  my  companions  would  all  ride  their,  own  horses,  I  pre- 
ferred also  to  purchase  one  ;  as  I  could  thus  secure  a  gocd  borse 
for  the  journey,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  chances  and 
difficulties  of  hiring.  A  horse  was  mred  for  Bashid  our  head 
servant ;  on  which  he  carried  in  a  Hufy\  or  laige  saddle-bagBL 
the  provisions  and  stores  for  the  day.  In  this  way. we  coma 
make  excursions,  or  take  a  more  circuitous  route ,  leaving  the 
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exempting  onr  effects  from  any  examination  at  the  gates  of  cities. 
These  papers  were  of  course  enough  for  all  purposes  ;  yet  after- 
wardsy  in  'Akka  and  Jerusalem,  we  obtained  a  B^yarvildy  from 
the  Pasha  in  each  of  those  cities ;  in  order  that  they  might 
thus  be  made  directly  resi>onsible,  should  any  thing  untoward^ 
take  place  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 

The  Turkish  government  has  wisely  continued  and  extended 
the  system  of  prists,  introduced  into  Syria  during  the  I^yptian 
dominion.  At  present  a  post  travels  eveiy  week  to  and  fio 
between  Beirttt  and  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Yfi&.  Another  passes 
northwards  weekly  to  Triply  and  Lftdaklyeh,  and  thence  to 
Aleppo.  The  communication  with  Damascus  is  twice  a  week. 
From  Aleppo  and  Aintab  a  land  post  goes  regula^  through 
Asia  Minor  both  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  The  trans- 
mission of  letters  on  all  these  routes  is  tolerably  rapid,  and  not 
expensive. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  an  Austrian  steamer  from  Smyrna 
arrivied  at  Beirdt  every  fortnight,  and  returned  after  three  or 
fi)ur  days. — ^Twice  in  each  month  a  French  steamer  came  in 
from  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  until  midsmnmer ;  when  a 
new  arrangement  went  into  operation.  This  was  a  line  of 
French  steamers  to  ply  between  Alexandria  and  Smyrna  at 
intervals  of  twenty  days,  touching  at  Beirttt  and  other  Syrian 
ports. — Up  to  the  spring  of  that  year,  an  English  mail-steamer 
had  run  once  a  month  fiom  Alexandria  to  Seirtlt,  and  back  : 
but  was  then  discontinued. 
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Our  departure  fiom  Beirftt  was  at  last  fixed  for  Monday,  the 
5tli  of  Apnl,  1852.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  French 
steamer  arrived  from  Alexandria,  bringing  letters  and  news  from 
Europe  and  the  New  WorkL  We  sent  off  BeshArah  with  the 
mules  and  luggage  about  11  o'clock ;  intending  to  pitch  our 
tent  for  the  n^t  at  Nebj  Ttlnas. 

We  left  the  house  of  Dr  Smith  at  12.45  ;  and  stopping  a 
moment  at  the  houses  of  friends  to  bid  adieu,  we  took  the  road 
to  Sidon.  In  crossing  the  sand  hills,  we  noticed  again  the  sur- 
fiice  rippled  by  the  wmd,  like  the  sea  when  calm.  During  high 
winds,  the  sand  moves  forward  in  wavy  lines  ;  and  sometimes 
rises  and  fills  the  eii.  At  1.50  we  reached  Nahr  Ghudir,  coming 
down  from  Wady  Hhahrdr ;  now  a  considerable  stream  flowing 
through  the  sands.  Later  in  the  season  it  dries  up.  At  2.10  we 
were  at  the  deserted  Dukkftn  el-Eusis,  where  we  had  turned  off 
on  our  way  to  'Abeih.  DtMdn  is  the  appropriate  name  for  the 
small  stations  or  shops  along  the  way,  where  food,  fodder,  and 
the  like  are  sold,  in  distinction  fix)m  the  larger  Eh&ns.  A  few 
minutes  ftirther  was  the  Nahr  Y&bis,  now  d^.  It  is  r^arded 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  promontory  of  Beiriit ;  the 
Nahr  el-Maut  being  the  northern  one.  As  we  passed  along,  the 
village  of  Burj  el-Bur&jineh  was  on  our  left  m  the  low  plain  ; 
and  the  larger  Shuweifat  in  three  divisions  on  the  roots  of  the 
mountain. 

We  came  to  Ehftn  Khulda  at  2.50,  the  Hddfia  of  the  Jeru« 
salem  Itinerary.  Here%re  two  or  thr^  small  buildings  (Duk- 
kfins),  only  one  of  which  was  occupied.  It  is  reckoned  three 
mule  hours  from  Beirilt.  We  examined  the  sarcophagi  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  on  the  left  a  few  minutes  beyond*  They  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  we  saw  on  our  way  to  'Abeih ;  except 
that  here  the  lids  were  mostly  fitted  on  with  grooves  ;  and  some 
of  the  sarcophagi  are  hewn  also  on  the  outside ;  there  is  a  largo 
number  of  them.    We  could  find  no  inscriptions.    This  spot  too 
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was  apparently  the  last  resting-place  of  an  honoured  race  ;  but 
all  record  of  its  history  has  perished. 

We  started  again  after  ten  minutes  ;  and  came  at  3.20  to 
Dukkftn  el-GhOfr.  Just  north  of  it  was  the  Wady  now  dry, 
coming  down  fix)m  'Abeih,  and  entering  the  sea  on  a  projecting 
point.  As  we  proceeded  several  villages  and  convents  came 
m  sight  upon  the  sides  of  Lebanon.  We  passed  a  Muhammedan 
at  his  soht&ry  devotions  by  the  way  side ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
stopped  for  five  minutes  to  take  the  bearings  given  in  the  note.^ 

We  reached  the  Nahr  D&mtlr  at  4.20,  in  winter  one  of  the 
most  furious  torrents  of  Lebanon.  The  ford  is  quite  near  its 
mouth,  where  we  took  bearings  ;*  and  just  above  are  three  large 
ruined  arches  of  a  lofty  bridge,  with  small  arches  at  the  sides. 
There  was  now  a  considerable  and  rapid  stream ;  the  water  reach- 
ing above  the  bellies  of  the  horses.  The  road  soon  leaves  &» 
sand,  and  passes  along  the  side  of  the  declivity  to  Bfis  Sa'diyeh. 
This  point  is  about  halfway  between  the  Dfimtlr  and  Neby  Ytl- 
nas ;  and  there  is  no  second  point  beyond,  as  marked  on  the 
maps.  This  cape  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  PlaianumJ  On 
both  sides  of  this  point  for  a  long  distance,  are  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  Boman  road,  extending  from  near  the  DkmfLr  almost  to 
Neby  Yiinas,  with  slight  interruptions.  The  ancient  pavement 
IB  mostly  worn  or  torn  away,  and  the  path  is  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  rock  below  ;  but  the  wall  or  masonry  along  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  road  is  everywhere  visible.  We  reached  Neby  Ytr 
nas  at  5J^  o'clock,  in  four  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  from 
Beirtlt,  instead  of  the  usual  six  hours. 

Here  our  troubles  for  the  night  began*  We  had  sent  off  omr 
muleteers  early  firom  Beirdt,  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  be- 
fore us,  and  have  the  tent  ready  on  our  arrival  But  they  had 
idayed  the  laggard ;  and  we  had  passed  them  not  far  south  of 
hMn  Ehulda.  It  was  long  before  they  came  up  ;  and  tiiea  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  spot  on  the  sandy  soil  round  about,  where 
the  tent-pins  would  hold.  But  the  difficulties  were  at  length 
overcome  ;  the  tent  was  pitched  ;  we  were  safely  housed  beneath 
it,  and  partook  of  our  first  mead,  which  Bashid  had  prepared. 
We  were  left  to  ourselves ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  the 
present  and  the  past  came  over  us  with  an  overpowering  feel- 
ing. Here  we  were  once  more,  in  our  t^t,  not  the  same  mdeed 
as  formerly,  yet  so  like  it  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  ;  the 
furniture  and  all  our  travelling  equipments  were  similar  ;  several 

^  Beaxings  ftt  4  d'clock:   'Abeili  80^  N.  75**  E.    EhQlweh  of  Ba*wmteh  N.  60* 

VUL  D&mta  S6^,  dist  2  m.    en-Na*meh  E.    Deir  en-Na'meh  N.  85°  £.     d-Mn*- 

85^  Deir  en-Na*meh  42%    el-Ma'allakah  allakah  N.  85°  E.     ed-D&mOr  N.  50°  £. 

54",  dist  1  m.  ed-DHkemiyeh  Bonih  of  riyer  a  65°  E. 

■  Bearings  at  m<mth  of  the  Dftmtir :  el-  Cape  es-Sa'dlyeh  S.  60°.  W. 
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articles  were  the  veiy  same  ;  aod  our  places  in  the  tent  were  as 
of  old.  It  was  as  if  we  were  continuing  a  jonmey  of  yesterday ; 
and  the  inter?ening/oiifieei»  years  seemed  to  Tamsh  away.  And 
when  we  reverted  to  ^  reslity,  we  could  not  but  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  merey  of  Qoi  in  preserving  oar  lives,  and  per- 
mitting ns  once  more,  after  so  long  an  interval,  to  prosecute 
(o^et^ler  the  researches  which  we  had  together  begun.  Wecould 
not  but  regard  it  as  a  hig^  and  certainly  an  wttimcal  privilege,  thus 
after  fourteen  long  years  again  to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  in- 
vestigations, at  the  veivpdnt  where  they  had  been  broken  oSi 

This  place,  el-Jiy^  or  Neby  Ytinas,  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Poiphyreon.^  At  the  fountain  of  the  viUage  there  is  a 
large  ancient  sarco]diagus  now  used  as  a  trough,  with  a  rude 
ornament  sculptured  on  its  finmt  and  end.  The  people  knew 
nothing  of  wbsre  it  came  ttom ;  but  said  it  was  there  when 
ihqr  were  bom.  In  one  of  the  lanes  fies  a  column  of  grey  granite, 
ten  feet  long.  These  seem  to  be  the  cmly  viable  remains  of  Por- 
phyreon. — Near  Berja,  a  village  some  two  miles  distant  in  the 
mountain,  are  sepulchres  excavated  in  the  &ce  of  the  rock,  with 
upright  doors,  and  sculptured  ornaments.  These  my  compankm 
had  formerly  visited.* 

Tuesday  f  April  6<&. — ^The  experience  of  yesterday  was  not 
to  be  the  end  of  our  troubles  at  Keby  Ytknas.  The  evening  had 
been  mild  and  pleasant ;  the  thermometer  at  72^  in  our  tent ; 
and  we  had  flattered  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  a  peaceful  night. 
But  after  midnight  a  strong  Sirocco  wind  arose  ;  and  about  3 
o'clock  a  violent  puff  toro  up  the  tent-pins  from  the  sandy  sofl  ; 
and  threw  down  the  tent  upon  us  as  we  slepl  For  a  time  we  tried 
to  sleep  on  beneath  the  &llen  canvas  ;  but  the  fl^iping  in  the 
¥riDd  was  too  great ;  and  we  were  compelled  to  rige.  The  day 
was  beginning  to  break  in  the  east ;  and  we  therefore  deckled  to 
take  an  early  start,  rather  than  try  to  rsise  the  tent  We  ac- 
cordingly break&sted  by  the  dim  mingled  li^t  of  the  grey  dawn 
and  the  pale  moon  ;  and  at  5.10  were  again  on  our  way. 

The  road  led  for  a  time  ahmg  the  sandy  shore  ;  and  then 
higher  up  on  the  rocky  declivity.  Here  we  again  fell  in 
with  traces  of  the  ancient  Soman  road ;  which  continue  for 
most  of  the  way  to  Sdon.  At  5.40  we  were  on  the  hi^iest 
point  of  B&s  Jedrah,  which  projects  between  the  cove  %f  Neby 
Vunils  and  the  smaller  one  of  Bumeileh.  Half  an  hour  later 
we  crossed  Widy  Shehlm  coming  down  from  Jtkn,  now  dry,  and 
havioff  on  it  the  abutments  of  a  Roman  bridge.  The  village  of 
Bum^eh  is  on  the  ridge  which  runs  down  and  terminates  in  a 

*  See  Vol  n.  ^  4S7.  rS.  pi  4SL]  Laode  ct  dw  KUe,  II  p.  211  — Bearinp 
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point  called  B&s  Bumeileh.  This  we  reached  at  6.35  ;  and  had 
a  noble  view  of  Sidon,  still  three  qnartere  of  an  honr  distant 
Instead  of  continning  along  the  ancient  and  modem  road  to  die 
bridge  over  the  Anwaly,  we  stmck  down  to  the  sands ;  and  at 
6.55  forded  that  stream  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  The 
road  by  the  bridge  is  fifteen  minntes  longer.  The  river  was  here 
laiger  than  the  D&mtlr ;  but  was  nm^ng  over  shallow  pebbly 
rapids  ;  so  that  the  ford  was  less  difficult  At  7.20^  we  reached 
the  eastern  gate  of  Sidon. 

The  house  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Thomson,  in  whose  kind  fiunfly 
we  spent  much  of  the  day,  (Dr  Van  Dyck  and  his  fiEonily  being 
absent,)  is  just  north  of  this  gate,  withm  the  city,  and  adjacent 
to  the  eastern  walL  When  he  took  the  house,  it  had  fallen  into 
great  decay ;  but  has  been  fitted  up  by  him,  and  now  forms  a 
commodious  dwelling,  with  a  wide  prospect  over  the  rich  envi- 
rons of  Sidon,  extending  quite  to  the  mountains.^  A  laige 
room  with  a  dome  forms  an  excellent  chapeL  Here,  in  some  oF 
the  rooms,  the  windows  were  still  unglazed,  as  formerly  in  BeirAt 
As  we  were  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  the  time  was  mainly  occu- 
pied in  gathering  information  as  to  the  best  routes,  and  the 
objects  to  be  examined  along  our  wav.  In  this  we  were  assisted 
by  the  American  consular  agent,  lorahlm  NOkhly,  who  called 
upon  us ;  the  same  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  former 
visit. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  Bidon  are  few. 
Several  granite  columns  are  strewed  on  the  east  of  the  city; 
another  forms  the  threshold  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered ; 
and  quite  a  number  are  said  to  be  built  into  the  walls  of.  the 
island  castle.* 

We  left  our  kind  friends  at  3  o'clock,  and  turned  our  fkces 
eastward  ;  intending  to  visit  the  southeastern  portions  of  Leb- 
anon. I  had  already  obtained  a  view  of  the  inner  basins  and 
gulfs  of  the  Beirdt  river  and  the  Dftmtlr ;  and  desired  now  to 
get  a  like  general  view  of  the  upper  gul&  of  the  Auwaly.  This 
stream,  coming  from  above  el-B&rtlk,  is  called  the  river  of  BfirOk 
until  it  turns  westward  at  almost  a  right  angle.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  of  Jezzin,  coming  down  firom  the  south,  in 
nearly  an  opposite  direction,  on  the  east  of  the  northwestern 

'  Bearings  from  Sidon :  el-MC^daheh    place  of  threshing-flooni  a  laige  and  re- 
1S4%  diflt  8  m.    Miych  wa-Mfyeh  186%    maikable  saroophaffos  of  a  king  of  Sidon, 


l)iii.    Detb  et-Sln  170°,  2^  m.     HAret  having  upon  it  the  kmgeet  Phenidaa  in- 

Sdda  107%  1  m.  el-Helfiliyeh  76%  U  m.  aciiption  as  yet  discovered.    The  aano- 

Bertmtyeh  61%  8  m,    RAm  100%  Jeba'a  ^agoshasbean  tranqwirtedtoPariiL    See 

126%  Dietrich,  Zwei  Sidonische  Inschriften,  Mar- 

*  In  Jannaiy,  1866,  there  was  disin-  hnig  1866.    Rosdiger  in  Zeitsohr.  d.  mer- 

tened,  at  a  point  abont  one  mile  southeast  senL  Ges.  IX.  p.  647  sq.    Jonra  of  the 

firam  the  south  end  of  Sidon,  and  as  far  Am.  Oriental  Soc  toL  Y.  pp.  227-269. 
touthwest  from  HAret  Saida,  near  an  old 
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Imnch  of  Jebd  BiUii.  TIus  lancr  nd^  wrminace?  rrwazds 
tlie  north  in  a  kftj  Und^  wiu&ji  ix^iapoes  c&e  an^  between  :iie 
■teams  bdcFV  tkor  jimetian ;  and  oa  h  ^  dbe  con^roicuooii 
Wdf  of  Xebf  Mi^f  .  TIm  xmited  soeaia  hiire  iisz  raxetf  ciie 
iMme  of  AowslTy  and  &}w^  &r  a  tcne  diF:ix^  die  line  aHuYial 
tiact  called  Meg  Ksr.  A  £tde  wesc  cf  die  tiLxxf  cf  ^eoT 
MkkT  is  tbe  Iii^  conical  peine  oi  Bii:«e»st  E^m,  wadi  of  the 
Anwahr,  oTerbxAing  hs  deep  TaHer.  and  commaniffn'?  likewise 
a  Tiew'op  the  nrer  of  Birtk.  Ths  «pot  we  diesedire  prcptjeed 
to  nat. 

The  western  zulges  of  Lefaancn.  and  indeed  is  groafi  wescoa 
dope,  mar  be  said  to  tenninace  ac  the  Aowalj.  The  hi^  crest 
ct  backbone  of  the  *p^«^g^"^  ^7^  <i*>^  '^*  ^  ri^^s  •:!  Bdrdc 
and  Jenia,  contmiKs  on  uudiwanidw  chough  iscmecimes  lookai 
into  kseer  ridges,  azti  dirowin^  op  the  rsrin  peaks  n  Xiha  y^T  jm 
Nlha),  ontil  at  kngth  it  ends  in  the  nd^  of  Jeoel  B^hda  scrth 
of  the  fifftreas  esh-Shaki£.  beTv^sea  oie  Lit;i3T  ;uid  Wiiifr 
Jennflk.  The  name  JebeL  Bihdn  (Mjrtle  motinam  i  is  applied 
to  the  whole  soothaEn  extrsnhy  d  Lebanon.  «jixrh  'Jt  K:fnr 
Htkndi ;  ^~^^~*™e  also  the  hz^  6d^  or  bix:k  rxaniss  nxs  .n 
the  west  of  the  nvs  of  JesEiin. 

The  coontiT  between  Siiijn  and  Jebel  Blli^n  s  jriThig  lad 
imerenf  with  lounled  hHIs  azki  brxki  vaZeTs.  b^s  m:  nniozi^auL 
Deep  TaDers  bare  their  beginning  on  tbe  isak.  '2  ^'"^j*^  :  lod 
hi^  ridges  nm  ont  between  tmrni.  fcrming  L^ia  ba^TRases  zi 
front,  which  graduallT  sink  down  to  the  !ev»I  :i  die  :zGk 
ooontry. 

Ten  minntes  after  leaiinz  the  chj  zases  we  besaa  »  ssceid 
the  first  bin  or  broad  sweS  near  the  viZaee  Hijec'Siiilsk  Toe 
weather  was  deli^tfol :  and  we  had  a  ine  Tiew  cnrvts  die 
south  across  a  ferak  re^o?  as  ^  as  tc  the  oiUs  ^ad  p^mr  it 
Sflrafend  •>r  Sarepta^^  We  roKOKd  dse  tsp  at  2L43  :  oaTizzg  die 
Tillage  of  Mejdel  Tftn  jnst  on  -:ar  c^ul'  The  eiiOnsrj  zi  ssfis 
was  oillT,  with  a  whitish  clajer  k£L  ul  which  die  rU:vt  ^:z«e  ieenu 
to  ddigfat  There  was  mnch  Terizre  ra  Tiew  :  and  die  wbiJe 
aspect  is  altogether  diSerent  fiv}ci  dias  of  the  T^sson.  fxrdier 
ncHth.  Passing  on*  we  cazne  at  -LIO  »  dke  esscea  birw  2  ae 
same  sweD,  OTeriookinga fine  p!a£i  and  bsssn  Ijisg  3esv»fiL  is 
and  the  moimtaina.'    There  was  bow  a  Ljng-idscauT;  and  ^sr* 

yili  T*K^E.  J  ■.'At  JUS.  -Aa  «i-    a&  S*. 

DA  5.  ir  E.  U  ■•—AS  aia»  'A^Eia       "  liw-m  «  fcl'l .  Eexsui  7  J  s. 

ISr.  TmAkA  ISS  .  1f:^«iiriifciTi  ±li\     I«r.  :  a.    rjuorrm  it  .  :.  a.     -^ju 
]fl7«h    w».lfiveh    Sir.      SUh    273  .     L>i*  .     £^  2n  i:^       i:^  JCj^. 

ft*  Aa«al7,te«  noEBg  MC:  *i;^x    ST.    'T^'^'J^iiT. 
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waids  the  great  convent  Deir  el-Mukhallig  came  in  sight  in  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Anwaly.*  Losing  ten  minutes  on  the  way, 
the  village  Lib'ah  was  close  on  our  left  at  4.50,  on  the  western 
brow  of  a  deep  valley  with  a  brook,  running  into  the  Auwaly 
south  of  BkQstaL  We  reached  the  opposite  brow  of  die  valley 
at  5.10  ;*  and  then  continued  along  a  ^adually  ascending  tract, 
until  at  6.25  we  came  to  Kefr  Fliltis,  which  was  to  be  our  night 
quarters.  Our  muleteers  had  already  arrived  ;  and  the  tent  was 
soon  pitched  in  the  midst  of  an  olive  orchard.' 

Eefr  YSlKis  is  a  laige  and  thrifty  village  with  much  cultivar 
tion  round  about.  It  lies  near  the  outskirts  of  Jebel  Blh&n ; 
which  extend  down  in  the  form  of  high  and  steep  hills  and 
rocky  ridges.  Higher  up  were  the  conical  bulwarks  of  Btm  and 
Buweiset  Btlm.  The  whole  region  is  full  of  tillage^  with  many 
villages. 

We  had  with  us  from  Sidon,  as  a  guide  for  this  and  the  next 
day,  a  very  intelligent  youn^  man,  who  had  lived  long  in  the 
district  we  were  about  to  visit,  as  a  collector  of  taxes  and  other 
revenues  which  his  father  had  formerly  fiirmed. 

We  were  here  told  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  AkBm 
et-Tuffah,  to  which  this  village  belongs,  is  the  river  Zaherftny, 
All  north  of  the  Senik  belongs  to  the  Druze  mountain,  and  is 
inhabited  only  by  Christians  ;  except  the  village  of  H&ret  Saida^ 
the  people  of  which  are  Met&wileh. 

Wednesday^  April  1th.  We  had  a  night  of  sweet  and 
sound  sleep  ;  and  awoke  greatly  refreshed.  An  owlet  in  the 
neighbourhood  kept  up  all  night  his  single  note,  a  sort  of  whistle. 
The  morning  gave  tokens  of  rain.  The  wind  was  in  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter ;  and  clouds,  heavy  though  broken,  hung 
over  the  mountains  and  horizon.  Still,  as  the  season  was  so  wt 
advanced^  we  hoped  there  would  be  nothing  more  than  occa- 
sional showers  ;  and  concluded  to  set  forward. 

Starting  at  7,  we  descended  to  a  low  ridge  between  the  heads 
of  two  valleys  at  7.10  ;*  one  running  souSiwest  to  the  Senlk ; 
the  other,  Wady  Bttb&n,  passing  off  on  a  course  N.  25°  W.  to 
the  Auwaly.  The  path  now  climbed  a  high  rocky  rid^  before 
us ;  and  then  continued  northeast  along  the  top ;  till  again 
descending  it  passed  along  another  neck  between  two  valleys, 
running  to  join  the  two  former  ones.  Beyond  this  neck  was  tiie 
village  'Ain&n.    Instead  of  keeping  upon  the  ridge,  we  struck 

^  Bearioff  at  4.45:  Deir  el-Mokhallis  178\    BeisAr  216%  1  m.— NoiHi  of  the 

K.  85**  E.  dist.  about  4  m.    This  U  the  Aawalv:  Deir  el-Mnkhallis  19\    Slidiliii. 

largest  of  the  Greek  CathoUc  convents.  lb\    ^AinAt  29°.    Wdv  of 'Ainftt  82*. 
Dr  Smith  had  riaited  it  in  1844.  *  Bearings  at  Kefr  FAlOi:  Bihn  86*. 

*  Bearings  at  5.10:  Lib*ah  290%  Ker-  Deir  el-Mn&iallis  T.      . 
khah820%  MAnks66%  Hm.  Sefarein73%        «  Bearing  at  7.10:   Berteh  S.  10*  W. 

2  m.    'AinAo85*.    Jeba'a  150%    Serbah  1  m. 


.^■.1]  miDrr  bat  as 

down  liy  a  Teiy  steep  dflBoent  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  deep  Talkr 
on  the  right  mi  7.45,  Wad;  Shemmift,  imuiiiig  &  30  W.  to  join 
tiie  Senik.  In  •acending'thc  oppowie  nodiihi'  ipb  eune  again 
into  the  rond  to  Bft^^  rendung  the  top  nt  8  ^ikstk. 

It  now  begui  to  nin  ;  and  at  8(  w«  atopped  lor  an  kovr  at  a 
MeiAhorgoatlniML  WehodseafleraalaftkeaealaBstlKroad. 
Thej  coDfliBt  of  a  laijge  jpaid,  incloeed  by  a  wall  of  stGoe  Eke  a 
home,  eight  or  ten  feet  U^ ;  a  portion  being  eotfnd  with  a 
rode  flat  ioo£  In  the  piejcnt  notanoe,  the  sn^e  doorwvr  wm 
00  low,  that  oor  homo  oonld  not  cater.  We  theirfbie  took 
refoge  under,  the  U^  northern  wall ;  and  managed  to  keep  off 
the  ndn  wHh  oor  nmbreHaSy  aa  wdl  aa  wc  amUL  Aa,  kw^iu, 
it  seemed  to  have  oet  in  fiir  a  niiqr  dvf*  ^"^  started  again  at  9^, 
in  <Mder  to  reach  Btkm,  and  find  the  shelter  of  a  kanse.  The 
roadwasbad.  Thelatter  portion  of  it  woondanand  and  iqi  the 
soathein  ride  of  the  steep  conical  hill  on  whidi  Bftm  if  sitwted. 
At  one  spot  die  guide's  hone,  in  dainhering  up  a  lodge  of  rocks, 
£dl  over  backwaris ;  but  withont  nqoir.  We  aO  Asmonnted, 
and  reached  Bilm  at  9.40  ;  where  we  remained  fer  two  homa. 

BikmisalaigeTiOig?;  sitoated  on  the  easten  side  of  its  con- 
ical bin,  near  the  tofp.  The  hifl,  bat  not  the  viDage,  is  seen  cgsi- 
spicaonslyfiom  Sdon.  Two  dordsof  theinhshitantBaie  Obiis- 
tuins ;  the  rest  Met&wildL  The  fbnner  nnmber  130  msles,  all 
Greek  Cathidics,  with  the  exception  of  Ihiee  or  feor  Marfluilea. 
The  Metiwileb  had  recoitly  been  snlgected  to  the  conscripticn ; 
bat  the  names  of  only  three  persons  were  dimwn,  whom  nobody 
cared  for;  and  one  of  these  was  absent  Tht  constiipikai 
throoghoat  the  moantains  was  ondeistood  to  hare  been  made 
mnch  in  this  way. 

We  stcq^ied  at  die  hoase  of  a  Chnstisn,  wUdli  was  one  of 
the  better  class  of  booses.  It  stood  on  sloping  groond  ;  so  that 
while  the  chief  room  was  entered  in  fiont  by  staiis  on  the  oat- 
side,  it  was  in  the  rear  on  a  lerel  with  the  groond.  The  lower 
story  was  occa^ed  by  stables,  where  oor  horses  fimnd  shflter. 
The  outside  stairsledap  to  a  rickety  platfcim  before  the  door  of 
tibe  large  rtym,  in  whidi  we  were  receded.  CSonnected  with  this 
was  another  room,  where  the  fomflT,  or  at  least  the  women, 
dwdt  TheflatrooAoftfaehoasesinthisrigionaieeQnBtinetDd 
by  layii^,  fiist,  huge  beams  at  intervals  of  seveml  feet ;  then, 
rode  joists ;  on  wliidi  agsin  are  amnged  BnaD  poles  dose 
together,  or  brashwood  ;  and  upon  thb  is  spread  eaitili  or  giapel 
roOedhard.  This  ndling  is  often  repeated  eqwcislly  after  nin  ; 
for  these  roofii  are  apt  to  leak.  For  thispoiposeanller  of  stone 
is  kept  ready  for  nse  on  the  roof  of  eieiy  hoam.  GnsB  is  often 
seengrowing on  these  roofc 

l%e  floois  are  laid  widi  a  cnmpositinB  of  c%,  i 
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sawdust.  It  becomes  quite  hard ;  and  in  summer  is  polished 
by  rubbing  with  a  stone.  In  winter  this  is  neglected  ;  and  ihb 
floor  looks  uneven  and  dirty.  There  is  no  chimney  ;  and  often 
no  place  of  escape  for  the  smoke  except  the  doors  and  window& 
The  fireplace  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  room;  It  is  a  mere  in- 
dentation in  the  floor,  like  a  pan  or  basin,  to  h6ld  the  ashes.  On 
one  side  of  it,  there  are  usually  laid  up  a  few  stones  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe,  open  in  front,  on  which  a  kettle  may  be  set  te 
boil,  a  part  of  the  fire  being  made  under  it.    A  few  mats  are 

8>reJEid  near ;  and  often  a  piece  of  carpet  as  the  ^lace  of  honoor. 
n  these  the  guests  take  their  seats  in  tailor  feshion. 
The  house  in  which  we  now  were,  was  obviously  the  abode  of 
a  peasant  of  some  property.  In  the  room  were  several  tall  Jan 
for  oil  or  dibs  ;^  also  a  pile  of  many  trays  or  dishes  in  which  the 
silkworms  are  kept  while  feeding,  made  of  straw  and  cowdung ; 
and  a  sort  of  bin  or  press  for  grain,  consisting  of  a  frameworik 
of  wood  filled  in  with  canes  and  plastered  over  with  clay  or 
mortar.  There  were  also  rude  posts  in  different  parts  of  the 
room  supporting  the  roof  Like  the  houses  of  most  oriental^ 
high  or  low,  there  was  here  no  lack  of  fleas  and  other  vermin. 

The  owner  was  kind ;  received  us  hospitably  ;  made  ns  a 
good  fire  ;  and  seemed  desirous  to  render  us  as  comfortable  as  he 
could,  fie  said  he  was  able  to  get  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
flesh  *in  a  year ;  the  usual  articles  of  feod  being  mainly  olives^ 
lentiles  ('ac2a«),  grapes,  cracked  wheat,  bread,  etc. 

It  had  been  our  plan  for  the  day  to  proceed  from  Bfbn  to 
Buweiset  Btlm  ;  then  to  ascend  and  travel  southwards  alonft 
the  high  ridge  of  Jebel  Bihftn,  until  we  should  strike  the  road 
leading  over  it  from  Jezzin  to  Jcrjti'a,  and  so  descend  to  the  lat- 
ter place.  We  had  accordingly  sent  off  our  muleteers  from 
Kefr  F&ltiB  by  a  direct  road  to  Jerjtl%  there  to  await  our 
arrival  Had  they  now  been  with  us,  we  diould  have  stopped  at 
Btlm  for  the  night ;  but  under  the  circumstances  we  were  com'- 
pelled  to  go  forward  ;  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  thd 
nearest  route  by  way  of  Jeb&'a  to  JeijA'a.  After  a  couple  of 
hours  the  rain  seemed  to  hold  up  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
lull,  at  11.40  we  again  set  off. 

Our  course  at  first  seemed  to  be  about  northeast,  and  then 
southeast  around  the  heads  of  deep  valleys,  to  reach  the  western 
flank  of  Jebel  Bih  An.  The  rain  soon  began  again,  with  some  wind  i 
and  we  could  see  nothing  around  us.  As  ihe  fog  or  clouds  oocar^ 
sionally  lifted,  we  could  perceive,  that  we  were  travelling  along 
high  up  on  the  sides  of  very  deep  valleys ;  and  anon  climbing  ovw 
a  mountain  ridge  from  the  head  of  one  valley  to  another* ;  often, 

^  The  Arabs  ghre  thii  name  {dibt)  to    by  boiling.    Tbe  same  wovd  in  Hebrav 
flie  BjxxLp  made  .from  the  juice  of  grapes    JffoSmkanty, 
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also,  along  the  summit  of  precipiceB.  In  this  darkness  onr  guide 
became  confused  and  lost  the  way.  At  a  fork  of  the  pa^  we 
unfortunately  took  the  right  hand,  and  wandered  on  along  a 
ridge  covered  with  pines,  and  down  a  descent,  until  we  saw 
hi^  on  a  hill  on  our  left,  the  village  of  Kaittlleh ;  near  which, 
though  on  the  other  side,  we  knew  that  the  right  road  passed. 
To  reach  it  we  had  to  cross  a  deep  and  difficult  valley,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Senik.  We  got  down  very  well ;  but  the  ascent  on 
the  other  side  was  so  veiy  steep,  and  in  one  place  so  utterly  im- 
practicable, over  a  ledge  of  sandstone  rocks,  as  to  show  that  the 
slight  path  was  not  for  horses,  but  only  for  footmen  and  goats. 
We  all  dismounted  ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  that  the 
horses  could  be  induced  to  scramble  up  the  rocks.  Had  we  not 
lost  our  way,  we  should  have  passed  around  the  head  of  this 
valley.  We  reached  the  village  at  1.15 ;  but  stopped  only  long 
enough  to  find  a  guide,  to  put  us  into  the  right  road.  The  rain 
had  again  partial^  ceased. 

We  were  soon  upon  the  way  to  Jeb&'a.  The  rain  had  made 
the  road  as  wet  and  bad  as  possible ;  and  our  progress  was 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  The  sandstone  and  sandy  soil  was 
often  worn  into  deep  gullies,  rendering  our  path  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  The  road  lay  high  idong  the  flank  of 
Kh&n,  above  most  of  the  valleys,  and  the  spurs  running  out 
between  them.  At  2.10  we  passed  the  small  village. ZeMteh, 
at  the  head  of  another  tributary  of  the  Senik.  We  came  at 
2.45  to  the  head  of  Wady  Jeb&'a^  which  passes  down  on  the 
north  of  that  village,  and  unites  with  Wady  Milkeh  above 
jQmeiya.  The  united  Wady  was  said  to  go  to  the  Senik. 
Here  JebA'a  itself  came  in  sight,  situated  on  a  broad  isolated 
hill  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  except  a  narrow  neck  on  the 
east,  which  connects  it  with  Jebel  BiMiL  At  3.15  we  were  at 
the  neck,  opposite  the  village  ;  but  passed  on,  leaving  it  five 
minutes  on  the  right.  A  short  valley  on  the  south  runs  down  to 
Wady  Milkeh.  The  hill  on  which  Jeb&'a  lies,  is  well  cultivated, 
with  manyfruit  trees ;  and  the  landscape  has  much  verdure  and 
beauty.  The  sun  now  brokQ  out  occasionally  for  a  few  moments ; 
and  we  could  see,  that  while  the  mountains  were  wrapped  in 
clouds  and  rain,  the  plains  below  were  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  foir  day. 

Jeb&'a  is  a  large  village  of  the  Metfttrileh ;  and  was  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  et-TufE&h.  It  has  in  it  a  castle  or 
palace,  now  in  ruins  ;  but  formerly  occupied  l^  the  SheiUis  who 
governed  the  place.  The  palace  covers  the  top  of  an  eminence 
projecting  from  the  main  hilL  At  present  the  governor  of  the 
district  is  a  Turk ;  who  has  his  head  quarters  at  (fhfiziyeh.  The 
elevation  of  Jebft'a,  as  noted  by  Dr  De  Forest^  is  2486  feet.    On 

VoL.IL-4» 
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account  of  its  general  salubrity  and  convenient  poritibn  in  impect 
to  Bidon,  it  was  selected  by  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck 
in  1852,  for  the  residence  of  their  families  during  the  hot  season. 
They  obtained  a  comfortable  habitation  by  repairing  some  por- 
tions of  the  ruined  palace.^ 

Ten  minutes  from  the  neck  opposite  Jeb&%  broti^t  xm  to 
the  top  of  the  next  ridge  ;*  beyond  it  is  the  head  of  Wady 
Milkeh,  which  runs  down  north  of  Serbah.  Here,  on  the  left,  at 
3.30,  was  a  small  hamlet,  Beit  el-Kerakeh.  On  this  part  of 
Jebel  Bih&n,  black  wahiut  trees  are  fotmd  in  great  abundance. 
The  rain  now  came  on  again.  At  3.50  we  struck  the  toad  fiom 
Jezzin  to  Jeijfl'a  ;  and,  five  minutes  later,  were  at  the  highest 
])oint  of  the  road  between  Jebfi'a  and  Jeijtl'a,  an  elevation  of 
4835  feet.  Passing  the  head  of  another  valley,  which  goes  to 
the  Zaher&ny,  we  reached  Jerjil'a  at  4.15  ;  and  were  glad  to  take 
reftige  in  a  peasant's  house.  Here  Besh&rah,  who  had  come  on 
with  the  muleteers,  had  already  procured  a  room,  and  kindled  a 
good  fire.  For  the  first  time,  we  now  set  up  the  light  wooden 
bedsteads  we  had  brought  along.  Our  clothes  were  wet  from 
the  rain  ;  yet  less  so  than  we  had  anticipated  ;  and  we  suffered 
no  evil  consequences  from  the  exposure. 

Thursday f  April  8th. — The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering, 
with  occasional  rain  ;  although  the  wind  had  changed  to  north- 
west, and  the  clouds  were  occasionally  broken.  As  the  rain  had 
made  the  roads  very  muddy  and  difficult,  we  decided  not  to  set 
forward.  This  was  the  only  time  that  we  suffered  from  tain,  or 
were  delayed  by  bad  weather. 

The  "^age  of  Jeijtl'a  is  large  and  flourishing  ;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  in  this  part  of  the  mountains.'  It 
lies  upon  a  broad  buttress  or  short  spur,  running  down  southwest 
from  Jebel  Bihftn  between  the  valley  of  the  Zaherftny  and  tiie 
bext  valley  north,  and  forming  part  of  the  northern  wall  of  the 
great  chasm  of  that  river.  The  northern  valley  joins  that  of  the 
Zaher&ny  further  down.  The  village  lies  high  ;  the  elevation 
being  24iB6  feet,  the  same  as  Jebft'a.  The  broad,  uneven,  rocky 
sur&ce  of  the  hill  is  everywhere  cultivated  ;  the  sides  drop  down 
steeply  to  the  adjacent  valleys.  Around  the  village  are  orchards 
of  %  trees  and  olive  trees ;  and  besides  the  man^  ploughed 
fields,  there  were  several  j)lats  of  grass,  looking  more  like  meadows 
than  anything  I  had  yet  seen. 

The  view  from  this  elevated  spot  was  very  extensive  ;  and 
we  enjoyed  it  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  clouds  in  the  after- 
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loBt  their  way  in  rade  glens^  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  these  regions."' 

On  the  northern  moantain,  far  above  Jeijtl'a,  is  a  Wely  called 
Neby  8&fy.  On  the  opposite  high  comer  of  the  southern  monn- 
tain  is  another,  bearing  the  name  of  Neby  S^jad.  These  both 
serve  as  landmarks.  Looking  down  Wady  Jermtik,  we  had  in 
full  view,  just  on  the  right  of  the  junction  of  this  valley  with 
the  Litlny,  the  ^reat  fortress  esh-Shtdd^  standing  abne  on 
a  ridge,  and  conspicuous  in  every  direction.  It  here  bore  nearly 
due  south.  Between  it  and  us,  on  the  low  ridge  west  of  Wady 
Jermak,  was  the  Wely  called  Neby  'Aly  et-l%hir,  also  a  land- 
mark. The  little  village  'Arab  Sfilhn  is  on  the  same  ridge  north 
of  where  the  Zaher&ny  breaks  throu^  it  After  the  weather 
became  clear,  we  obtained  here  many  important  bearings.  Bidon 
bears  from  Jerjfl'a  318^ ;  and  the  direct  distance  is  reckoned  biz 
hours.* 

The  house  in  which  we  occupied  a  room  at  Jeijtl'a  was  quite 
inferior  to  the  one  we  had  seen  at  Btbn*  Like  all  the  other  houses 
of  the  village  it  had  but  one  story.  We  first  entered  firom  the 
street  the  room  of  the  family  ;  adjacent  to  which,  and  without 
a  partition,  was  the  stable.  Passing  on  we  crept  throuffh  a  very 
low  doorway  or  passage  to  another  room,  the  floor  of  which  was 
a  litUe  higher  than  ^t  of  the  other.  This  was  our  abode  iEbr 
a  day  and  two  nights.  It  had  a  rickety  door  on  one  side  into 
anotiber  street ;  but  this  door  had  to  be  reached  by  several  steps 
on  the  inside.  There  was  no  window ;  and  no  li^ht  except 
from  the  door.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  middle  of  the  rooniy 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  roof  as  a  vent  for  the  smoke.  There 
was  here  also  a  Tannitr  for  baking.  A  hole  sunk  in  the  floor  is 
lined  with  pottery ;  this  is  then  heated  by  a  fire  kindled  within 
it;  and  the  dough  is  plastered  on  the  sides,  and  so  baked. 
There  were  trays  for  silkworms  in  plenty;  ana  several  bins  for 
grain.  The  roof  was  of  the  usual  kind,  supported  by  rude  props, 
it  rained  heavily  during  the  night ;  and  the  water  found  its  way 
through  upon  us.  Quite  early  in  tiie  morning  we  heard  our  host 
at  work  rolling  the  roof ;  and  saw  the  same  process  going  on 
with  other  houses.  Ooats,  also,  were  cropping  the  grass  growing 
on  several  roofii.  All  the  goats  we  had  yet  seen,  were  black, 
with  lonff  pendulous  ears. 

Our  host  was  a  potter ;  and  wrought  at  his  trade  in  his  own 
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ttnd  exlubited  nme  verr  wtmx  votk.    W»  ±iKBi  < 
Jojft'a  dev ;  pBith- 1 
Fimnkai    We  b^  to  i 

The 
caDed  to  par  kk  icqptcti  : 

except  bii  blue  tarisB  sad  gnr  I 
tingoHhliimfiamlkeeCkeraacf  i^tBks.    B^kiii«n§B«i 

a  whole  genemaoB  to  prc^r  ^  aic^nl  isl  aLAims  iwgiwiwg 
them  eren  to  nad.  IWie  i»  a&  fc&nxl :  aad  4iii}r  £iEr  w  iri 
can  read  at  aH  The  ^iBiee  avL)«s  M  mauk,  %L  9n& 
Catholics ;  and  ex  finmfiea  <lf  Unaviik^L— T^k  iir*:  hv  7f- 
mains  of  antiqiiitT  ia  Ae  TfTiy.  Ik  ^^  T^cb  iflfc  «•:'<»  5s  i^ 
two  or  thite  excaratLas.  vhieh  bst  han»  haesL  mn^flz^SL 

Li  the  aftenoos.  the  vessksr  hsrSae  fannST  ^deaTvi  m. 
ve  rode  oot,  under  the  gnadsaee  -cf  :«cr  "isaSL  as*  viss  -nn^  i^ 
e  the  highert  peicnsil  UNljl  -viT  tbi^  ZihaEizTv  ^rniif  fif* 
^  up  the  great  dHfm.  W^faggiiaiaanheagg  igyfCBmy 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vaDpT  ;  wfers:  the  f«»BEa^  zrv'sr  wv  «esiisrr. 
ing  and  foaming  along  its  <ig«z».  ^soi^  ^25K!&  -rf  p-sta  x.  nn 
■haded  bjr  black  vafamt  ticca,  wrsk  rw^j'  -sr  dj<*«  s£a.  iL:ik  ^me 
stream;  a  spot  of  sveet  beantr in  the  aaiiK  ^  ^S£  pi3i£i9eL 
PaasiDg  np  the  TaDer  the  anr  bscaaae  mere  fiErnx  We  «m3l 
came  to  a  spot,  where  the  mb  bad  bees  <ics  anr  ^*  f:c3L  & 
passage ;  and  there  was  an  aneaen:  pa^nsBasxi  Icai  3t  cffrniffrr 
At  fiist  m^  it  seeawd  AMbcfiri,  whnher  4b  mid  Ikibl  a  nad 
or  an  aqnednet ;  bat  it  sGkim  pamd  to  %i(  dbe IstSHL  AfsrS 
minntes  from  the  viDsge  we  rastheii  tfe  soaRe;.  a  &e  aay 
CiiMnfmiii  bufslmg  fifth  with  vicieBDe.  aail  wiA  wwasr  sr.niiss.  £e 
a  miD  race.  Hne  we  feand  a  ^aaaei  ens  a  4e  aiSti  ?ii!iL  2  &ss 
8  indies  wide,  and  neadr  as  deepi  flaifewd  w?&  tKsn^rz  oc  'me 
sideSy  widi  stones  above  bid  ia  the  asabe  eesseas.  la  ^  Sat  *jiasaf 
nel  had  been  onoe  ocrered.  Itwi^iLefsaseaBaKS^^iir  iisRaoiS 
othen,  that  above  dik  fwntaia  the  fS^^nsL  iass  x;  5x  mnmiir ; 
bat  nerer  below  it. 

In  returning  we  traced  the  cocae  :f  ^Stit  KveAxcr.  i:?  &  'j:iir- 
sidenUe  distance  ak'ng  tht  map  dec-Itiiij  :  eaoer  w  iti'^x  il 
the  rocks,  or  built  np  on  cue  ade  wnk  -mm'JBrj :  Lrri.7^  wril 
its  cemented  pavement,  assaetones  m  rw>  lama.  W^  j^c 
along  the  decliTitT  bekw  the  ^ffiar^ :  ami  tcicji  «m:  -lu^  ura^ 
doct  carried  in  a  cbannel  aicwEid  due  fPB&£;fc:iai  &i:^  '.if  ^  ;r>- 
jecting  print  of  reek  farther  d'^wn  :  s&er  wisea  ^  nr:iHf£  nirOf 
westwards,  and  was  ^*^Tf^  ''b^E  ^^  wmtbtnt  sa  tiaiief^    Ax 
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one  pointy  in  a  field  on  the  south  of  the  village,  we  found  the 
ancient  wall  remaining^  which  had  heen  built  up  for  it  againitt  a 
iteep  part  of  the  hilL  The  further  course  of  the  aqueduct  was 
already  known  in  part,  as  &r  as  to  Kefr  Milkeh  on  the  direct 
road  from  Sidon  to  Jeb&%  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  the  latter 
place.  Dr  De  Forest,  in  passing  over  that  road  a  few  weeka 
later,  found  on  the  hill  just  east  of  Kefir  Milkeh,  the  bottom  d 
the  ancient  water-course  laid  in  cement ;  and  saw  further  on 
where  the  aqueduct  had  been  carried  around  the  summits  of  two 
hills ;  and  also  on  arches  over  a  deep  goige,  half  an  hour  or 
more  northwest  of  Jeb&'a.  The  abutments  of  the  arches  are 
still  visible.^ 

Although  these  more  western  traces  of  the  aqueduct  were 
already  known,  I  am  not  aware  that  its  commencement  at  the 
fountain  in  the  gorge  of  the  Zaherftny  had  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  must  have  been  constructed  in  order  to  convey  the 
water  of  this  source  to  Sidon  for  •drinking.  The  Sidonians  had 
aqueducts  and  water  for  irrigation,  in  abundance,  fit)m  the  Au- 
walv,  much  nearer ;  but  even  now  the  water  of  the  Auwaly  is 
not  regarded  as  good  for  drinkiag ;  and  fiimilies  in  the  city  are 
suppli^  from  fountains  an  hour  or  more  distant.  The  supply 
fix)m  this  head  of  the  Zaherfiny  was  good  and  abundant. 

On  our  return,  we  ascended  to  nie  viUage  from  the  soatk 
This  brought  us  to  the  lar^  fountain  of  the  village,  which  bunts 
out  some  distance  bebw  it ;  and  led  us  also  by  the  threshing- 
floors,  where  is  a  fine  point  of  view. 

While  engaged  in  tracing  the  aqueduct  south  of  the  viHagOi 
our  guide  brought  us  to  a  tablet  of  sandstone  lying  in  a 
ploughed  field ;  which  he  said  had  been  found  the  preceding  sum- 
mer in  the  aqueduct.  It  was.  29  inches  long  by  14  inches  broad, 
and  on  it  was  sculptured  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  tunic,  in  hi^ 
relief ;  the  back  only  being  attached.  The  head  had  stood  out 
firee  ;  but  was  broken  off  in  digging,  before  they  knew  what  the 
stone  was.  At  the  upper  right  h^d  comer  of  the  tablet  was 
the  following  imperfect  Greek  inscription ;  the  letters  in  small 
type  being  doubtml. 

ANTA2 


nEPi 

OinEPIElMMr 

EKTON  .  .  . 

KATEYXE 

ANE6H 

JCOF 

m.  Joima],  May  185S. 
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There  was  Bome  appearance  as  if  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
taUet  had  been  cat  away ;  thmi  destroying  perhaps  some  part 
of  the  inscription. — ^We  bargained  fortius  tablet,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Bev.  Mr  Thomson  in  Sidon,  at  the  price  demanded.  It 
was  never  delivered  ;  bat  sabsequently  an  offer  came  to  Sidon, 
to  bring  it  down  fi>r  the  doable  of  the  price  agreed  apon.  As 
this  last  demand  amonnted  only  to  twenty  piastres,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficolty,  had  Mr  Thomson  been  at  home.  The 
demand,  however,  shows  a  tndt  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

Fridajfy  April  9i&.  Oar  first  object  to  day  was  to  visit  the 
great  fortress  esh-ShOklf,  which  stood  conspicaoos  before  as  in 
the  soaih,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hoars.  The  direct 
road  descends  at  once  from  Jerjii'a  to  the  Zaher&ny,  in  40  min- 
utes ;  thence  alongihe  stream  20  minutes  to  the  ford  jast  where 
the  i^tream  turns  west ;  and  afterwards  alons  Wady  JermQk  to 
Am4n.  This  route  was  afterwards  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest ; 
but  as  the  river  was  now  swollen  and  the  ford  difficult,  we  pre- 
ferred to  cross  by  a  bridge  on  the  way  to  Neb&tiyeh. 

We  set  off  at  7.25  ;  the  Sheikh  of  the  villase  accompanying 
us  on  foot  fin-  some  distance,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy.  The 
descent  towards  the  south  was  ste^and  long,  but  not  difficult. 
We  could  here  look  down  along  Wady  JermOk ;  and  see  the 
bend  of  the  river,  as  it  turns  westward  into  its  lesser  chasm. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  presented  a  fine  green  level  basin 
among  the  cli£b.  Dr  De  Forest  stopped  in  this  basiif  for  lunch ; 
and  **  found  abundant  shade  under  the  black  walnut  and  other 
treeSb  Large  wild  grape  vines  and  small  creepers  swung  firom 
tree  to  tree ;  and  a  thick  shrubbery  lined  the  bank)9.  An  old 
mill  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ;  and  there  was  a  rude  foot- 
bridge. The  scenery  was  wild  and  interesting.'^  Below  this 
basin  is  Wady  Jermak. 

At  8  o'clock  we  were  opposite  'Arab  Sfilim  with  its  large 
white  dome  ten  minutes  on  our  left.  It  stands  on  the  precipi- 
tous western  bank  of  the  valley,  some  400  feet  above  the 
Zaherftny,  and  twenty  minutes  north  of  the  bend  and  chasm. 
We  now  kept  more  to  the  right,  descending  along  the  right  hand 
slopes  of  a  lateral  valley,  which  brought  us  at  8.30  to  the  Zaher&ny, 
here  running  N.  55°  W.  The  stream  was  swollen  ;  but  was  not 
Bo  large  as  the  D&mtlr  at  its  mouth.  It  was  tumbling  rapidly 
along  a  pretty  valley,  skirted  with  oleanders.  The  bridge  was 
five  minutes  further  down ;  a  rude  modem  structure.  The 
descent  to  it  from  Jerjtl'a  is  more  than  1000  feet. 

The  road  now  ascended  gradually  to  the  higher  rolling  tract 
in  the  south.  At  8.55  we  were  opposite  Tell  Habbtksh  on  our 
Bjdg^;  to  which  we  turned  aride.  It  afforded  a  fine  back  view 
Tueijtl'a  and  the  mountain  beyond.     That  village  lies  conspicu- 
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oualy  on  the  shoulder  of  the  high  ridge  (Bihfin)  north  of  the 
great  chasm  of  the  Zaherfiny;  and  we  could  nmrk  our  course  of 
W  ednesday,  in  the  rain,  along  the  steep  declivity  of  that  ridge. 
Beyond  and  above  the  immense  goige  were  seen  die  higher  peus 
of  Lebanon ;  while  in  the  southeast,  coming  out  firom  behind 
the  southern  extremity  of  Jebel  Bih&n,  the  lofty  snow-capped 
summits  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  the  ancient  Hermon,  bq^  to 
appear.  This  was  a  side  view  ;  and  presented  two  summits,  of 
wluch  the  northeastern  is  considerably  the  highest  The  snow 
on  esh-Sheikh  extended  for  some  distance  down  the  sides ;  while 
on  the  peaks  of  Lebanon  opposite  there  was  none. — ^The  villBge 
Habbtl^  lies  a  mile  or  more  distant,  about  W.  &  W.  The  Tdl 
has  upon  it  no  ruins.^ 

Betuming  to  the  road,  we  set  off  again  at  9.20.  Our  guide 
soon  turned  to  the  left,  to  a  road  leading  direct  to  esh-Sktidf^ 
instead  of  bringing  us  to  Neb&tiyeh,  w&re  our  muleteers  had 
been  ordered  to  meet  us.  It  was  some  time  before  we  dis- 
covered the  mistake ;  and  then  ten  minutes  were  lost  in  getting 
back  across  the  fields  to  the  right  road.  The  countiy  was  roll- 
ing, and  mostly  cultivated.  We  reached  Neb&tiyeh  at  10  o'clock, 
a  large  village  in  a  broad  open  fertile  valley  or  basin  drained 
northwest  to  the  Zaherfiny.  It  is  a  market-place ;  and  a  &ir  is 
held  every  Monday.  There  is  a  Khdn^  so  called,  consisting 
merely  of  two  or  three  rows  of  stone  arches,  low  and  very  sihal- 
low,  so  as  liardly  to  cover  a  horse's  length  ;  much  on  the  plan  ef 
a  range  of  New  England  horsesheds.  Two  only  of  the  houses 
of  the  village  had  two  stories.  One  of  these  belonged  to  the 
Bheikh  of  the  district  Belfid  edii-ShOklf^  who  was  now  absent  at 
BeirClt ;  the  other  to  a  rich  peasant.  The  Sheikh  was  said  to 
have  a  council,  composed  of  members  from  the  different  sects. 
As  the  shoes  of  some  of  our  animals  required  fastening,  we  stop- 
ped here  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  smith  was  an  active,  huiay 
fellow,  and  did  his  work  welL  Several  horses  were  standing 
about,  and  very  many  donkeys  ;  these  kept  up  a  constant  bray- 
ing.— ^Neb&tiyeh  is  midway  on  the  road  between  Sidon  and  Sjiih 
beiya,  six  hours  fix>m  each.* 

At  11.10  we  proceeded  by  a  level  and  easy  road  towards  the 
castle,  now  directly  before  us  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  After  fifteen  minutes  we  were  opposite  the  upper  Nebfi* 
tlyeh,  a  much  smaller  village  on  higher  ground  at  our  right. 
Directly  in  our  road  was  a  rude  cemetery  ;  and  the  graves  were 
trodden  down  by  the  passing  animals.'    As  we  advanced  the 

^  Bearings  ftt  TeU  Habbftih:    HAmIn  Nebldreb:  Zeb^  S68%  f  m.     KATit 

15\    Neby  S4fy  88^    'Arab  Sollm  BV.  eah-Shfiklf  14r. 

Kcb7  Snnd  55%    Kfil'at  esb-Sbfikif  161°.  >  Bearings  at  1 1.80 :  Neby  'Alj  et-Tahir 
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fiddfl  and  pasture  became  richer ;  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  clover,  daisies,  anemones,  and  the  like.  Hermon,  too,  was 
ever  before  ns,  towering  in  majesty.  A  pond  of  water  was  on 
our  ngjtft  at  12.5.'  We  passed  some  persons,  who  had  pitched  a 
tent,  and  had  a  large  number  of  horses  tethered  and  feeding. 
At  12.20  we  reached  Amtin,  near  the  fi)ot  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  castle  stands.*  This  ridge  begins  at  Wady  Jermtik,  and 
nins  southwesterly  along  the  coarse  of  the  Lit&ny.  The  road 
fipom  Sidon  to  Hasbeiyapasses  more  to  the  left ;  and  descends 
into  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Jermtik,  north  of  the  ridge,  and  so 
to  the  Jisr  Khdrdela.  The  distance  from  Amto  to  the  bridge 
is  60  minutes. 

Amtin  is  a  small  and  miserable  village.  Its  name  is  only 
known,  as  used  by  Arabian  writers  to  mark  the  adjacent  fortress, 
esh-Shtikif  Amiki,  in  ordw  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  castles 
called  esh-ShdUf,  but  of  less  note.'  We  stopped  for  lunch 
beneath  a  spreading  tree,  surrounded  by  scatterea  rocks.  In  two 
of  these  sarcophagi  had  been  excavated,  with  grooves  for  the 
Kds ;  and  one  of  them  was  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Between  the  village  and  the  foot  of  the  castle  ridge,  is  a 
lower  meadow-hke  tract,  §bout  ten  minutes  broad  ;  and  then 
the  direct  ascent  is  very  steep.  We  rode  to  the  top  in  twenty 
minutes  from  the  villa^.  An  easier  path  leads  up  from  the 
southwest.  On  the  way  up  we  jiassed  what  may  have  been  a 
tank  for  water ;  the  front  was  built  up  with  solid  masonry, 
while  the  back  part  was  excavated  in  the  steep  slope.  We  came 
oat  on  the  southwest  of  the  fortress ;  passing  among  the  ruins  of 
a  village  in  that  quarter  once  belonging  to  the  castle,  and  sur- 
round^ by  a  wall  with  two  round  towers.  Here  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  for  some  distance  has  been  levelled  off,  perhaps  as  a  parade 
ground,  and  forms  still  a  solitary  but  magnificent  promenade. 
Approaching  the  eastern  brink,  we  looked  down  suddenly,  and 
almost  perpendicularly,  upon  the  Lit&ny  in  its  narrow  valley  1500 
foet  below,  as  determined  later  by  Dr  De  Forest.  The  height 
of  the  ridge  on  the  other  side,  above  Amtn,  is  less  than  500 
Ibet.    The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  2205  feet. 

We  now  had  close  before  us  the  massive  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle,  the  Bel/ort  of  the  crusaders  ;  and  all  around  us 
a  prospect  of  great  extent  and  grandeur.  The  isolated  ridge  of 
the  castle  is  entirely  naked ;  and  being  higher  than  all  the 
neighbouring  ridges  and  the  adjacent  country,  except  Jebel 
BlUUi,  the  fortress  stands  out  as  a  conspicuous  laudmark,  visible 

*  B6tfingtBtl2Jl^t  Kefr'nbnltE.im.  *  OneoftiMn,  called  esh-ShflkifTlrte, 
SkAkIn  W.  a  m.  wm  noar  Tjn ;  lee  Schnlten's  Index  in 

*  FromAraftiiyNel^'Alyet-TililrborB  Vita  Salad,  art  i^aiv/ian. 
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at  a  great  distance  in  all  directionB.  Towards  ihe  east  were  the 
snowy  heights  of  Hermon,  sometimes  called  also  Jebel  eth-'Tfaelj, 
'^  Bnow  mountain '/'  and  far  in  the  E.  N.  E.  was  another  h£tj 
peak  with  snow^  the  highest  in  Anti-Lebanon^  on  th^ewtoC 
Zlebed&ny;  Looking  northeast,  the  eye  took  in-  the  oiitlineB  of 
the  BOk&'a,  the  great  valley  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-LebuDOii. 
Between  northeast  and  north  the  southern  ridges  of  Lebanon^  or 
Jebel  Bihfin,  came  tumbling  down  in  dark  heavy  masses  Jbetwaen 
the  Lit&ny  and  Wady  JermQk,  filling  up  the  whole  intervid  qvite 
io  the  fork.  From  thence,  an  hour  or  more  above  the  foil^  a 
broad,  rocky,  and  much  bwer  ridge,  is  thrown  o£f  towards  the  & 
S.  E.  and  through  the  whole  of  this  ridge  the  river  breaks  itaway 
very  obliquely  by  a  deep  and  singular  cha^m.  The  same  ridge 
divKles  beyond  the  Litfiny  ;  one  branch  continuing  aloxq;  aear 
the  river,.and  forming  the  eastern  wall  of  its  valley  ai^  the 
western  side  of  Merj  'Ay tin  ;  the  other  imiting  with  the  n^be  -on 
the  east  of  Merj  'Ay  (in,  and  separating  it  from  Wady  et-Teim. 
This  latter  ridge  we  could  now  see,  across  the  former,  and  still 
further  beyond  was  visible  the  great  castle  of  B&nifts.  In  the 
S.  8.  E.  were  the  higher  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Htdeh.  ^he 
deep  valley  of  the  Lit&ny  below  the  castle  is  '^  a  great  gulf'' 
there  fixed  ;  which  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between 
the  regions  on  each  side.  One  of  the  most  frequented  places  of 
passage  is  the  bridge  of  Khdrdela,  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Jei^ 
mdk  ;  just  above  the  castle,  but  not  visible  from  it.  The  bridge 
has  pointed  arches  ;  and  was  formerly  defended  by  a  tower  al 
the  west  end,  now  in  ruins.  The  castle  ridge,  wi^  its  western 
slope,  continues  on  towards  the  south ;  but  after  half  an  lionr 
the  river  suddenly  turns  west,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  opponte 
Deir  MimiLs,  and  breaks  through  the  ridge  by  a  narrow  chasm ; 
leaving  the  ridge  and  slope  running  on  stiU  further  beyond,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  The  river  continues  to  flow  along  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine  through  this  region  of  table  land,  until 
it  enters  the  sea,  as  the  Kasimiyeh,  north  of  Tyre.  The  steep 
sides  of  it«  ravine  are  mostl}^  clothed  with  shrubs  ;  and  so  narrow 
is  the  chasm,  and  so  even  and  unbroken  the  land  on  either  side, 
that  the  traveller  comes  out  unexpectedly  upon  the  brink  of  this 
preciiHtous  gulf. 

In  the  north  is  Wady  JermOk,  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the 
high  wall  of  Jebel  Bihfin  ;  and  t)n  the  west  by  a  much  lower 
ridge,  which  on  its  other  side  rises  but  little  above  the  tract  of 
table  land  that  we  had  passed  over.  Below  the  water-shed  near 
the  angle  of  the  Zaher^ny,  the  valley  spreads  into  a  plain,  per- 
haps twenty  minutes  in  width  by  an  hour  or  more  in  length. 
Ten  minutes  from  the  water-shed  in  the  plain,  is  a  fountain, 
Neb'a  el-M&dineh,  the  head  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Zu- 
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with  the  exception  of  the  sloping  work  outside.  Here^  about 
the  middle^  is  the  Latin  chapel,  with  groined  ceilings,  and  a 
fin^Gothic  portal  opening  into  the  inner  court.  But  along  the 
whole  western  side,  including  the  comers  on  the  north  aiKl  the 
southwest,  it  needs  but. a  glance  to  perceive,  that  this  whole 
portion  belongs  to  a  period  &r  earlier  than  the  crusades.  This 
part  still  forms  the  main  body  of  the  building ;  and  exhibits 
very  few  traces  of  the  work  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  built 
throughout  with  beveUed  stones  ;  not  laige  stones  like  those  at 
Jerusalem,  nor  with  a  bevel  so  regular  as  is  found  even  in  the 
tower  of  Hippicus ;  but  yet  of  the  same  general  character  ;  left 
rough  in  the  middle,  and  coarser.  The  stone  is  also  softer  ;  and 
consequently  more  weather-worn.  There  are  here  several  squaie 
projecting  towers,  with  substructions  sloping  upwards  fiom  the 
moat,  which  may  be  said  to  be  ahnost  fac^similes  of  Hippicus. 
On  the  southwest  is  a  round  comer  tower,  having  also  its  round 
sloping  substractions  ;  the  whole  producing  a  fine  effect.  East 
of  this  was  a  small  portal,  having  a  round  arch  of  stones  hewn 
smooth  and  fully  bevelled ;  presenting  an  ornamental  appearanoa 

The  walls  are  very  solid  and  lofty,  rising  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
above  the  trench.  The  length  is  given  at  about  800  feet ;  the  . 
breadth  is  variable,  but  nowhere  exceeds  300  feet.  The  repairs  of 
the  crusaders  are  everywhere  easily  to  be  distinguished ;  they  have 
a  character  totally  different  from  the  rest.  This  great  fortress 
is  now  wholly  deserted  and  in  ruins  ;  and  its  vaulted  stables  and 
princely  haUs  serve  only  as  a  shelter  for  the  goat-herd  and  his 
flocks. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fortress  existed 
long  before  the  time  of  the  crasades  ;  yet  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  historical  notice  respecting  it  earlier  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.* Perhaps  some  notice  of  the  kind  may  yet  be  discovered, 
to  fix  the  date  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  later  than  the 
times  of  the  Byzantine  or  Roman  dominion  in  Syria  ;  if  not 
indeed  earlier.  Here  was  always  an  important  pass  from  Sidon 
towards  the  east.  The  Sidonians  early  had  possession  of  the 
country  around  Bfinifis  and  of  the  plain  of  the  Htileh,  which 
Josephus  speaks  of  as  '^  the  great  plain  of  Sidon  ;"'  and  their 
only  direct  access  to  that  r^on,  the  only  point  where  they  could 
weU  cross  the  Lit&ny  to  reach  Merj  'Aytn  and  the  Htleh,  was 
by  this  pass.  Here  too  is  still  foxmd  the  easiest  of  the  great 
roads  from  Sidon  to  Damascus,  avoiding  entirely  the  steeps  and 
the  rough  places  of  Lebanon.     That  in  the  prosperous  times  of 

'  For  notloes  of  esh-Shfiklf  during  the  *  Jos.  Ant  5.  a  1,  rh  iih^  vcdW  S«- 
cniMdet  and  later,  806  YoLU  pp.  458,  45i.  Sdwi  v6\itms,  Comp.  Jndg.  18,  7.  la 
QiL  8S0.]  27.  28. 
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between  Wady  el-'Ain  and  the  Litfiny,  was  tlie  litHe  viHage 
Judeideh.  Beyond  the  river,  we  could  look  up  along  Wady 
Hujeir,  coming  down  from  near  Tibntn.  On  the  point  abo^e  its 
junction  with  the  Ltt&ny,  was  ez-Ztikklyeh  ;  and  at  a  distance 
on  its  high  eastern  bank,  the  village  of  Kuseir  was  in  sidlit. 
The  river  separates  the  two  districts,  Bel&d  ^hOkif  and  Bdlid 
Beshfirah.^ 

Saturdatfj  AprU  10th. — Our  plan  for  to  day  was  to  visit 
KQbrikhah  and  Khirbet  Silim,  where  we  had  heard  of  ruins  and 
columns ;  and  then  reach  TibnhL  We  took  as  guide  an  old 
man  named  Muhammed,  with  one  eye  and  a  sinister  look,  but 
intelli^nt ;  who  lived  at  the  bridge,  and  had  supplied  us  with 
provisions  for  the  day. 

We  forded  the  northern  branch  of  the  river ;  and  thus  escaped 
the  worst  portion  of  the  bridge  and  the  causevray.  Leaving  the 
bridge  at  7.30,  we  soon  enter^  and  passed  up  Wady  Hiyeir  in  a 
general  direction  about  S.  by  E.  the  usual  road  to  Tibnin.  The 
valley  is  narrow,  with  very  high  banks  ;  which  prevent  the  tmv- 
eller  from  seeing  any  thing,  except  now  and  then  a  village  an 
their  brow.  The  steep  slopes  on  each  side  were  beautifully 
wooded  with  the  Butm,  the  oak,  a  species  of  maple,  laurel,  and 
occasionally  a  carob  tree.  As  we  advanced,  the  path  was  skirted 
with  flowers,  as  anemones,  a  pea  with  purple  flower,  small  red 

Joppies,  yellow  daisies,  and  others.  A  lively  limpid  brook  was 
owin^  down  the  valley,  turning  at  short  intervals  not  less  than 
six  mills,  and  there  was  the  ruin  of  a  seventh.  These  were 
now  grinding  for  the  people  of  the  region ;  but  later  in  the 
season  the  stream  partially  dies  away  ;  and  then  the  laige  milli 
at  the  bridge  are  put  in  motion.  As  we  went  on,  Baahid 
plucked  for  us  the  green  pod  of  a  carob  tree  ;  which  must 
therefore  have  blossomed  very  early,  probably  in  February,  like 
the  almond.  The  whole  valley  presented  a  scene  of  sweet  ninl 
beauty.*  The  air  too  was  full  of  the  songs  of  the  lark  and 
many  other  small  birds.  The  note  of  one  much  resembled  that 
of  the  bluebird. 

We  came  at  8.45  to  'Ain  Hujeir ;  above  which  the  water- 
course sometimes  becomes  quite  dry  in  summer.  At  8.50  we 
turned  to  the  left  up  Wady  Seltlky,  which  comes  down  fixmi  the 
southeast.  Here  we  met  a  man  with  a  large  dreve  of  horses 
and  cattle.  We  had  before  seen  in  Wady  Hujeir  quite  a 
number  of  camels  ;  and  among  them  a  young  one  already  with 
a  saddle  on  its  back.    After  fifteen  minutes  we  began  to  climb 

>  Bearingsfrom  Jiff  Kalunyeh:  village  *  Beuings  at  8:  es-ZflkkltTeh  N.  10* E. 
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fhe  steep  sonthem  bank,  in  order  to  reach  Kfibrikhah.  The 
iray  was  little  more  than  a  goat  path,  leading  np  over  rocks  and 
among  bnshes,  and  very  difficnlt.  The  ascent  was  not  less 
than  from  700  to  800  feet  The  guide  probably  mistook  the 
way ;  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  Ihat  there  shonld  not  be  an 
easier  path  between  the  village  and  its  mills.  We  came  ont  on 
the  brow  at  9.30 ;  and  saw  Etibrikhah  before  us  8.  40  E.  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  distent.  Our  path  now  lay  through  fields  of 
wheat  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth  ;  finer  than  which  I  had 
not  before  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Among  these  splendid  fields  of  grain  are  still  found  the  tares 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.^  As  described  to  me,  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  fixmi  the  wheat  until  the  ear  appears. 
The  seed  resembles  wheat  in  form  ;  but  is  smaller,  and  black. 
In  Beirtlt  poultiy  are  fed  upon  this  seed ;  and  it  is  kept  for 
sale  for  that  purpose.  When  not  separated  from  the  wheat, 
bread  made  from  the  flour  often  causes  dizziness  to  those  who 
eat  of  it.  All  this  corresponds  with  the  lolium  temulentumj  or 
bearded  dameL' 

Wq  reached  Efibrikhah  at  9.45.  It  is  a  miserable  village,  on 
the  southern  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Beltlky,  command&ig  a 
wide  view  on  the  east  as  far  as  to  the  ridge  in  the  west  of  the 
Htieh ;  and  on  the  north  into  Bel&d  ShOklf  The  sea  waa 
visible  ;  also  Jebel  BihAn  and  Jerjtl'a  ;  while  KOl'at  esh-Shuklf 
on  its  naked  ridge  appeared  as  if  on  the  southeast  border  of  a 
laige  plain,  alone  in  a  vast  basin.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  was  perfectly 
clear  ;  and  glittering  with  its  snows.  Wady  Seltiky  was  said  to 
have  its  b^inning  near  'Aithertin,  between  Bint  Jebeil  and 
Kedes.  It  drains  the  whole  intervening  region.  Beyond  the 
talley  there  was  pointed  out  to  us  a  large  tree,  N.  65^  E.  at  the 
distance  of  some  two  miles  ;  around  winch  were  said  to  be  a  few 
ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Eesd£  This  name  corresponds  to  the 
AMhaph  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  a  city  on  tli^  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher ;  whose  king  is  twice  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  king  of  Hazor.'  As  Hazor  was  situated  somewhere  on 
the  west  of  tiie  Htileh  and  overlooking  it,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  idea,  that  the  true  site  of  Achshaph  may  have 
thus  been  peipetuated  under  the  name  Ees&f.* 

On  approaching  the  village,  we  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
dwellings,  some  of  tiiem  of  hewn  stones ;  and  I  afterwards  found 
among  them  a  curved  stone  of  an  arch,  with  a  projecting  shoul- 

'  >  Matt  18,  25  tq.  1\ul  DdrSiriy&n^e*.  KSU'at  Shfikif  42% 

■  "  Infelix  loUnm,*  Viig.  Ghor.  1.  154.    'Atahith  82%  1^  m.  el-Kftntanh  859*,  1  m. 

Gt.  iiidana.  Arab.  Zawin.  ShAkin  8%     Zantir  (wert)  Z\     Kfiseir 


•  Joflh.  19,  25.   ib.  11,  1.  12,  20.  850%  ^  m.    TiOln  267%  el-Buij,  wast  of 

«  Baarings  at  Knbtikhah:    TAttAarah    W.  Hojeir,  286%    Tibnln  223*.    M-S«ii- 
142*.  Meriubahl89*.  B«iiHaiftel&%    iiiDab286%    IMfes*. 
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der,  Bucli  as  is  seen  in  the  remains  of  tKe  theatre  at  Bxnjrma. 
The  rains  we  had  come  to  examine  are  in  the  Tillage  itad£ 
They  consist  of  two  rows  of  columns  of  an  anci^it  temple^  ex« 
tending  from  east  to  west.  The  colnmns  are  of  a  whitiaa  lime- 
stone. Of  the  northern  row  there  are  fonr  standing  iix  plaoe^' 
two  prostrate,  and  fragments  of  two  others.  Of  the  saathem 
foWj  three  are  standing  and  two  are  lying.  One  of  the  unridib 
columns  has  an  Ionic  capital  with  delicate  tracery-woil:  nekw 
the  volutes.  Its  height  in  all  is  ahout  twelve  feet.  Many  laige 
hewn  stones  are  built  into  the  walls  of  hovels  around  and  amaog 
the  columns ;  but  there  are  none  that  seem  to  be  in  piace. 
That  here  was  an  ancient  heathen  temple,  there  can  be  little 
doubt;  but  whether  it  was  of  Phenician,  Greek,  or  Soman 
origin,  there  exists  no  historic  trace  whatever,  to  affi>rd  light  or 
reward  inquiry. 

We  set  off  again  at  10.35  ;  and  bent  our  course  nearly  west 
towards  Ttilln.  The  way  was  uneven ;  crossing  shallower  valkyi 
and  low  ridges  between  them.  Our  goide  lost  the  road ;  and 
thus  delayed  us  some  ten  minutes.  We  reached  Ttdin  at  llilS, 
situated  on  a  high  cliff  looking  down  into  Wady  Hujeir  on  the 
west ;  it  is  here  a  deep  precipitous  valley  with  a  bend  towaids  Urn 
east.^  The  village  has  no  traces  of  antiquity.  Quite  a  herd  of 
young  cattle,  as  also  horses  and  donkeys,  were  shut  up  togeHier 
in  a  large  enclosure.  Among  those  who  came  to  gaze  at  0%  waa 
a  woman  spinning,  twirling  her  sjnndle  in  her  hands.  W«  had 
yesterday  seen  an  old  man  occupied  in  the  same  way. 

To  reach  Ehirbet  Silim  we  had  to  make  a  great  circuit  hj 
way  of  Sauwfineh  around  the  head  of  a  valley  towards  the  k& 
Betting  off  at  11.35,  we  returned  five  minutes  on  our  road ;  and 
then  struck  first  southeast,  and  afterwards  southwest,  reaching 
Sauwtoeh  at  12.25  ;  although  the  direct  distance  from  Ttdin  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  The  village  is  a  miseraUft 
nest ;  surrounded,  like  the  others  we  had  seen,  by  heaps  of  stones, 
the  remains  of  peasants'  houses.  We  here  struck  a  side  valley 
running  down  southwest  to  Wady  Hujeir;  and  came  to  the 
Tibntn  road  along  the  latter  at  12.45.  We  turned  down  this 
valley  for  ten  minutes ;  and  so  arrived  at  Ehirbet  Silim,  situated 
on  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  on  a  high,  thin,  sharp  ridge  of  rock 
between  Wady  Hujeir  and  a  small  parallel  side  valley. 

On  the  northern  and  higher  end  of  this  thin  ridge,  is  the 
village  of  Khirbet  Silim  ;  its  houses  piled  one  upon  another  to 
the  top,  apparently  without  streets  or  open  ground ;  a  most 
comfortless  looking  place.    South  of  the  village,  where  the  ridge 

>  BearingB  fiom  Tfittn:  Tibnln  205*.  184°.— Wert  of  Wady  Hineir:  Kluzbet 
w-SaawiDS:i84%  U  m-  KfiTat  ShAkSf  Silim  218%  1^  m.  Kftliwelh  298%  1  m. 
52°.  Mnjdel  Silim  145%  2iffl.  Jmnegimah    eUBmj  810%  1}  m.    Therifah  Sir. 


TW  ^Vctt  irmk  Ejinis  Shu  onrx  'Wmir  "Biigr  v 
LUar  s  ft  zsa^  J9i  aim  larst  jums. 

U^  tti  ifis  vwdai :  sunca  si  »nr  jmsL  ^bk  -d^  ^ee 
witk  dj>«-ss.  Ai  ±1S  -v^  ^lae  k  -fii^  jai  if  -sat  -mbr;  g 
low  ndz*.  frr^a  w^i'jr  v»  ■a»<wHit^f.  mzi  bhickp  -^iJif^.  7j 
'Am  ^MLrr^b.  «:  "a^iHt  fmzL  &  xnimim  jbe.  -ik  JiJiLLjfc.  ok 

H^zis  in  tik*  »MEk«esCL  Ii  3^  iPMinw  sraai  'al^  mi 'in  mi 
end  of  the  nice  on  v«k^  T^Hmi  x  seokbc.  bk  tmimm  id 
vwtradi  ta ^xB  Wair  ^A<>Tlr  31  -an  ffiOEsaiiL  if  Xiim. 
MTPiirieti  rmtiier  meyir  umr  se  ^dast  m.  -iut  wanas^  woe 
tke  nDer :  nd  at  ±40  obk  s-  TiaanL  T^  sade  sanv 
Ike  honest  poiat  of  tae  aaes.  jiosnxe  -ATva  ma  Wmc?-  j^  j 
in  the  north,  mad  oot  river  sk  fcnffn  fisBnec  jr  x  in.  -fiit  snn 
east  and  sow^  Titt  huet  vfibv^  if  T!ixhul  s  jl  a  Jowss-  mi 
ef  the  lidge,  mthvoiC  «f  tte  gkck.  Tbe  nooe  asnoEz^ : 
between  t  he  liDaee  aad  tte  oade :  aoov  jmam  ^s\m  x :  i 
the  graTes  aie  eammnaST  csxUoi.  Todtsr  jmc  W-»  inazinaa.  ] 
tent  on  the  grwm  hf  de  thzoiaDeHfadiaL  in  a  iiK  meniY  v 
jnat  below  tte  cmtk  on  the  ac-osh.' 

Whfle  pitchzn^  ^^xr  sns  a  rxdriacainir  3ian  Mowsimehei  ib  . 
whom  we  f Mmd  to  be  a  ChtaRaaa.  and  laitmijsmakaii  \\k  wmii  ir 
the  fiunilT  -if  Shrikha  zendae  in  lae  ^sMoe.  &»  one  id  jxyixB 
xm  to  take  np  onr  q[aBrten  as  :ii:»  -iwa  ^q 
iaid  the  Shetkhi  were  all  aham:: :  one  ami.  flrcn  matsT  a«  :f 
anj  Franks  came  ataosy  tfcej  ihmlii  be 
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We  desired  to  rest  awhile ;  and  made  an  appointment  to  visit 
the  castle  afterwards.    The  Sheikh  of  the  village  also  called. 

At  the  time  fixed^  several  persons  accompanied  us  to  the 
castle.  The  entrance  is  from  the  southwest ;  and  is  reached  hj 
a  steep  ascent.  The  present  walls  are  mostly  of  modem  patcb> 
work.  Only  the  earlier  stately  Gk)thic  portal  remains^  with  its  inte- 
rior vaulted  passages.  Over  these,  and  higher  than  the  walls,  one 
of  the  leading  £similies  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Met&wileh,  that  of 
'Aly  es-Scighir,  had  built  themselves  ahouse,  in  which  they  resids 
in  a  kind  of  shabby  state  ;  they  and  their  attendants  bcong  ths 
only  inhabitants  of  the  castle.^  We  were  conducted  into  the 
house,  and  to  the  audience  hall  of  the  family.  •  This  occupisB 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  house ;  and  from  its  high  poBitaon 
commands  a  noble  prospect.  Towards  the  southwest,  it  has  a 
large  projecting  window  or  balcony,  overlooking  the  village  and 
the  country  around.  As  we  reclined  in  this  window  on  the  onoe 
splendid,  but  now  &ded  carpets,  we  could  look  through  the 
opposite  window  towards  the  northeast,  where  the  view  took  in 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  Eol'at  esh-Shtlkif.*  Here  sherbet  (sugar- 
water)  was  brought  to  us  by  a  boy  with  a  napkin  thromi  over 
his  shoulder,  on  which  the  guest  wipes  his  mouth  after  drinking; 
Coffee  with  sugar  followed,  and  pipes  ;  after  which  a  still  lamr 
company  attended  us  around  the  fortress,  to  point  out  to  us  vie 
various  objects  of  interest. 

The  fortress  of  Tibnin  is  a  work  of  the  crusaders.  They 
gave  it  the  name  of  Toron  (Toronum)  ;  but  the  name  Tibnin 
was  of  earlier  date.'  The  castle  was  dismantled  in  the  thii^ 
teenth  centuiy ;  and  would  seem  never  to  have  been  restoxed 
as  a  place  of  strength.  The  walls  may  have  been  built  up  again 
at  different  times ;  they  are  now  in  great  decay,  and  in  many 
parts  seem  ready  to  tumble  down.  Long  before  the  time  of  the 
crusaders,  however^  there  must  have  been  a  fortress  on  this  nx>t ; 
and  they  built  upon  its  ancient  foundations.  These  are  stiu  to 
be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  wall  outside,  consisting  of  stones 
like  those  of  the  castle  esh-ShOki^  not  fully  bevelled,  but  hewn 
smooth  at  the  edges,  and  left  rough  and  sometimes  protuberant 
in  the  middle.  Many  such  stones  are  also  seen  on  the  inside, 
not  in  place^  but  scattered  about  or  built  in  singly  in  di£Eerent 

>  In  t}ie  first  edition  of  the  Biblical  highest pdnt  64°.  Jenik'a  24'  el-TehtbdMi 

Besearohes,  the  vesUienoe  of  this  familj  826%f  m.    es-Sauwanch  32\  TtJUn  S5*. 

was  bj  mistake  assigned  to  Kfilat  esh-Shft-  KAbrikhah  42%  el-Kantaruh  S2\    'Ahote 

kttl    See  Vol  H.  pp.  450,  461.  [ia  876.]  28'.   Deir  SixiyAa  44%  Sbi^kin  18%  Zan- 

*  Bearings  from  the  castle  of  Tibnfin:  tar,  west,  22%   Zantar, east,  26%    KhSriMfe 

HaddftDiah  219%  'Aithat  es-Z^  196%  2  m.  YAaAh,  on  a  hfll  above  Haddathah,  225*. 

Beitak6nl71%    Ber'ashlt  129%   ShAkrah  "  Will.   Tjr.   11.  6,   *'nomen  pnmam 

95% 8m.  Safed81%lm.  Jnmegimeh66%  IXbenin/*    Seethe  further  hUtorical  no- 

Sm.  HAleh88%  el-Mansftrah,  aniinl88%  tioes  of  this  fortress,  in  Vol  II.  p.  451- 

S  m.  KftTat  Shftklf  42%  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  45&    [ill  877.] 
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parts  of  the  later  work.  The  wall  encloses  an  area,  nearly 
square,  of  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  This  was  apparently 
once  crowded  with  houses  and  other  buildings  of  stone,  now 
broken  down  and  strewn  about  in  shapeless  ruin.  There  is  at 
present  nothing  standing  within  the  enclosure,  except  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Sheikhs  and  its  appurtenances. 

We  were  told  that  the  ruling  Sheikh  or  Beg,  receives  a  salary 
of  750  piastres  a  month  as  governor  of  the  district.  He  employs 
three  scribes  at  300  piastres  a  month  each ;  and  allows  his 
rteward  1500  piastres  a  year  and  food;  There  is  no  freehold  in 
the  province  ;  all  lands  being  held  of  the  government.  The  land 
tax  or  rent  is  reckoned  by  yokes  of  oxen.  The  village  of  Tibnln 
has  380  male  inhabitants  ;  of  whom  130  are  Christians,  and  250 
Met&wileh.  There  ard  further  24  yokes  of  oxen.  They  pay  a  land 
tax  of  12,000  piastres.  There  is  also  a  poll  tax  of  2100  piastres. 
Another  tax  of  2300  piastres  had  been  remitted  by  the  Sultan, 
not  long  a^  ;  but  the  Beg  continued  to  exact  it,  and  appropri- 
ate it  to  himself.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  other  minor  taxes 
and  presents.  The  Sheikh  has  no  freehold  property  ;  but  when 
Solim&n  Pasha  took  Tyre  and  Bds  el-'Ain  away  from  the 
frmily  of  'Aly  es-SOghir,  he  assigned  to  them  the  revenue  of  six 
viDages  in  the  district  of  Shdmar  ;  which  the  Sheikhs  still  con- 
tinue to  receive.  In  this  connection  too,  it  was  reported,  that 
Beshid  Pasha  of  Constantinople  had  farmed  Bas  el-'Ain  and 
the  district  irrigated  by  its  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
mulberry  trees  extensively  for  the  culture  of  silk.  The  works 
were  said  already  to  have  been  commenced. 

We  heard  aJso  of  figures  sculptured  in  the  rocks  on  one  of 
the  roads  to  Tyre.  At  Han^weih,  near  E&na,  are  three  images 
of  men  carved  on  a  tablet  in  the  face  of  a  rock  ;  the  middle  one 
Idgher,  and  seated  in  a  chair  ;  but  the  whole  much  injured  by 
the  weather.'  At  Mezra'ah  in  Wady  'Ashtlr,  about  an  hour  from 
Kana,  are  similar  figures  in  a  cave  entered  by  a  door  ;  here  they 
are  well  preserved,  and  have  upon  the  head  a  conical  cap.  We 
were  nnanle  to  visit  these  sculptures  ;  but  they  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  future  travellers. 

Sunday f  April  11th.  About  midnight  a  strong  wind  arose 
fiom  the  southeast,  which  continued  to  increase,  until  there  was 
great  danger  that  the  ropes  of  our  tent  would  be  broken,  or  the 
tent-pins  be  torn  out.  The  flapping  and  shaking  had  long 
banished  sleep  ;  and  as  the  exposure  was  every  moment  greater, 

'  This  would  seem  to  be  the  Ubiet  de-  which  is  nearlj  obliterated.    Above  the 

Kribed  bj  Monrov  m  a  kind  of  wiudow,  a  figures,  be  sajrs,  is  the  winged  globe.     See 

nid  square  and  as  mueh  in  depth,  high  his   Snmnier  Ramble,   II.  p.  23. — These 

^  in  the  rocks  on  the  right  of  a  Wady»  scolptures  need  further  and  more  careM 

near  the  lower  extremity  of  its  precipitous  examination, 
kuks.     He  speaks  of /our  figures ;  one  of 
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we  sent  off  Bashid  about  4j^  o'clock  to  procure  for  us  a  place  in 
the  village.  He  soon  returned  with  the  offer  of  a  room  fiom 
the  Beg's  steward,  who  had  been  with  us  yesterday.  We  im- 
mediately removed  thither.  The  wind  continued  as  a  strong 
sirocco,  filling  the  air  with  a  haze ;  while  on  Jebel  Bih&n  we 
could  see  occasional  showers.  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind 
changed  to  the  southwest,  the  rainy  quarter  ;  and  we  expected 
it  would  bring  rain  during  the  night.  But  the  sun  went  down 
in  a  haze,  without  clouds  ;  and  the  wind  died  away. 

It  was  Easter  Sunday ;  and  at  midnight  the  fast  had  ceased, 
and  the  people  had  begun  again  to  eat  meat.  There  was  of 
course  great  feasting.  Hence  it  was,  that  Bashid  had  so  readily 
found  mr  us  a  room.  Our  host  was  absent  at  church  when  we 
took  possession.  He  came  to  us  afterwards ;  and  ezcosed 
himself  for  the  day,  as  his  business  confined  him  to  the  castle. 
He  called  again  at  evening  ;  and  his  whole  deportment  was 
courteous  and  respectful  There  is  in  the  village  a  Chiiatian 
priest ;  but  no  church  building.  We  found  here  likewise,  quite 
unexpectedly,  a  shop  with  many  European  wares  fiur  sale ; 
among  the  rest  very  good  lump  sugar. 

The  house  of  our  host  had  been  built  apparently  at  different 
times,  around  a  small  court.  There  was  only  one  story ;  bat 
some  of  the  rooms  were  higher  than  others.  Hence  the  different 
portions  of  the  fiat  roof  were  of  different  elevations ;  and  each 
had  its  separate  roller.  There  were  two  family  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
stable,  and  other  appurtenances.  The  room  we  occupied  was 
the  best.  It  had  a  hearth  in  one  comer,  with  a  funnel  over  it 
for  the  smoke  ;  in  another  comer  was  a  wide  framed  divan  or  bed- 
stead ;  and  along  the  back  of  the  room  was  a  range  of  small 
niches,  apparently  for  receiving  jars.  An  arch  of  stone  spanned 
the  middle  of  the  room  from  wall  to  wall ;  on  which  the  beams 
and  joists  rested.  These  were  covered  over  with  small  branches 
and  brushwood ;  and  as  usual  with  earth  rolled  hard  above. 

In  our  room  was  a  single  wooden  chair,  of  the  mdest  and 
most  ordinary  kind ;  a  wonder  in  this  region,  and  probably  pro- 
cured with  a  view  to  the  entertainment  of  Franks.  In  the 
house  and  around  the  court  were  many  dovecotes  ;  and  the  yard 
was  often  full  of  doves.  We  had  here  several  times  before  our 
eyes  the  model  of  the  celebrated  Vase  with  doves  drinking ;  but 
the  vase  was  in  this  case  nothing  more  than  a  rode  washbowl 
of  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

In  the  village  many  houses  stand  upon  the  hill-side  ;  so  that 
some  streets  are  skirted  on  one  side  with  houses  of  full  height, 
while  on  the  other  side  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  fronting  on  another  street  below.  Goats  and  donkeys 
were  feeding  on  these  roofs  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  foot-path  led 
over  them. 
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The  1)oyB  in  the  street  were  rade  and  noisy ;  and  old  men 
twirled  their  spindles.     Bat  we  had  a  day  of  quiet  rest. 

Monday  April  \2ih.  We  engaged  a  goide  for  B^meh, 
named  IsmA^  a  dependent  of  the  B^  and  a  Mntaw&ly.  He 
proved  futhfhl  and  intelligent.  When  the  time  came,  he 
^'  arose  and  saddled  his  ass/'  and  went  with  ns.  His  heast  was 
laige  and  strongs  and  travelled  welL 

Leaving  T^nin  at  8^30  fyt  Hftrls,  we  descended  ohliqnely 
into  Wady  'Ain  el-MizrAb,  here  coming  down  fiom  the  sonth- 
west.  At  8.55  we  reached  the  bottom ;  which  is  broad,  well 
tilled,  and  tolerably  fertile.  We  followed  np  a  main  branch 
qrnte  to  its  head ;  and  at  9.20  came  oat  npon  oar  former  road 
fiom  Bint  JebeQ  to  Tyre,  jast  opposite  Hftrfs.'  This  vfllage 
was  here  five  minates  distant,  bearing  S.  60^  W.,  while  Tibi^ 
boreN.  60^E.  We  tamed  to  the  right  £>r  five  minates,  on  oar  old 
road,  to  the  sightly  brow  overlooking  all  the  plain  and  region  of 
Tyre,  with  that  city  in  the  distance.  The  morning  was  misty, 
with  showeis  in  the  west ;  so  that  the  view  was  less  extensive 
than  when  we  formerly  saw  it.  The  head  of  Wady  'Ashtir  was 
directly  below  as.' 

We  retamed,  and  passing  HAils  at  9.40,  proceeded  along 
the  right  side  of  a  valley,  caUed  farther  down  Wady  Seribbin, 
which  we  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  great  Wady  el-' Aytn. 
The  vil^ze  Ershftf  soon  came  in  sight  on  the  hills  across  the 
valley.  We  rose  along  the  right  hand  declivity  to  the  village 
Seribbin  at  10.25.'  Continaing  on  the  declivity,  we  came,  at 
10.40,  opposite  to  the  janction  with  Wady  el-'Aytln ;  where  the 
latter  coming  down  from  the  8.  8.  E.  tarns  at  an  acate  angle 
aboat  southwest.  The  road  from.  Bumeish  to  Tyre  comes  down 
Wady  el-'Aytin  ;  and  here  ascends  and  crosses  the  rid^  in  the 
northwest.  The  villages  Eauzih  and  8ftlih&ny  were  m  sight, 
high  up  on  the  left  side  of  Wady  el-'Aytkn  ;  as  also  Beit  Lif  on 
tlM9  same  side  in  the  valley.^ 

We  now  tamed  up  on  the  road  to  Tyre  about  N.  N. 
W.  by  a  winding  path ;  and  after  ascending  for  fifteen  min- 
utes came  out  upon  the  eastern  brow  of  the  broad  ridge 
of  table  land.'  Traversing  this  we  came  at  11.25  to  T&tir, 
an  old  village  near  the  western  brow,  commanding  a  view  of 
Tyre  and  its  plain.  Here  are  some  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
In  tiie  yard  of  a  hovel  and  stable  we  were  shown  a  stone 

*  Tbe  MHae  of  ^b  lillise  wm  ^ren  to        '  Boailiu;!  at  Soiblifii :  Enhif  S.  i  m. 
vtwroi^bTOfiirisBoimiitgiikloSii  iS8S»    RAmeb  S.  65*"  W. 

M  HadtUi.    Uithal  et-Zftt  ho  oIm  mi^  «  Booriiottf  ot  ia40:  Enbif  S.  60*  B. 

BAmed  Hftlieh.  KmuOi  S.  25**  W.    Beit  lif  S.  55'  W. 

*  Botfiiigtoiitfaebrowiio«rHIHt:l>i«  SAlihAoj &  85*  W.    Bimeh  S.  50' W. 
SOS*.  Deir  'Ammls  S02*.    ol-BiTAd  308*.  *  Boori^gt  ot  10.55,  on  eostem  browi 
Kifr»S52%  Im.    TamlnN.  75^  E.    Soi  Erdilfim    Sa'm' 1S5*.    Kaosih  19r. 
Vd. n.  pp^  454,  46&  [lU.  38%  8SS.]  Blailiasr.  BiitLlfSSO*.   Y4itol49*. 
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about  two  feet  equate,  with  sculptured  ocuazneiits;  lutmucli 
defaced.  In  a  ledge  of  rocks  south  of  the  Tillage  there  aie 
two  excavated  chambers  ;  one  of  them  with  two  Meceasea  for 
dead  bodies.  The  rocks  round  about  are  much  cat '.  away. 
From  the  highest  point  of  this  ledge,  we  dould  see  Elfl'at  Shemaf 
on  the  mountain  south  of  Tyre,  and  BAs  el-Abyad  beyond: 
The  village  Teir  Harfa  was  visible  &t  down  towards  eU'^AkiU 
rah.  Not  fair  distant  from  us  was  a  Tell  called  Meryamtn,  with 
ruins  near  it.  On  a  Tell  half  a  mile  south  of  us  were  said-  to  be 
columns,  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.^ 

We  were  told,  that  at  Kuneifidh,  lower  down  tiie  mountain 
near  the  plain,  there  is  a  cave  with  two  marble  sarcophagi  hating 
sculptures  upon  them.  At  Beit  Lif  there  was  found  Ie»t  year  a 
quantity  of  gold  coin  ;  which  was  taken  to  BeirM  and  given 
to  the  Pasha.  We  took  our  lunch  here.  Quite  a  nmnb«r  of 
men  were  ploughing  round  about  the  village ;  each  carried  in 
his  hand  a  goad  some  ten  feet  long,  with  a  spike  at  the  end. 
The  plougliing  at  this  season  was  for  millet  and  tobaccow 

Leaving  Yatir  at  12.40  we  returned  to  the  fbik  of  the  iMda ; 
and  thence  descended  very  steeply  for  ten  minutes  into  Wady  d- 
■  Ayfln,  at  the  junction  of  Wady  Seribbin,  where  the  former  turns 
southwest.  The  valley,  after  following  this  course  for  a  abort 
time,  with  the  ridge  of  Kauzih  on  the  left,  again  turns  between 
west  and  northwest ;  issues  from  the  mountains  by  a  deep  goige  ; 
and  as  Wady  el-'Azziyeh  skirts  the  northern  base  of  the  moon* 
tains  to  the  sea  near  Bas  el-Abyad.  We  now,  at  1.20,  proceeded 
up  Wady  el- Ayttn  S.  S.  E.  on  the  Bumeish  road  ;  until  at  2 
o'clock  we  came  out  into  a  fine  basin  among  the  hills.  The  Til- 
lage  of  Dibl  was  on  one  of  the  left-hand  hills,  half  a  mik- 
distant,  N.  60"^  E.  On  the  right  the  plain  stretched  off  mmk 
further  in  the  south  and  southwest.  At  2.5  a  path  fiom  Dibl 
to  B&meh  crossed  our  road,  and  by  it  we  sent  off  our  muleteers 
to  the  latter  place.  After  another  five  minutes,  we  bore  m<»e  to 
the  right,  across  the  fields  ;  and  at  2.20  came  to  the  arch  of 
HQzztlr,  with  the  ruins  of  Hazireh  aroimd  it.  The  spot  is  8 
gentle  acclivity  a  little  south  of  the  Bumeish  road.' 

Here  is  a  rather  extensive  tract  of  ruins;  with  many  hewn 
stones  ;  and  in  one  place  a  few  stones  coarsely  bevelled,  as  ^t 
esh-ShOkif.  There  are  several  cisterns  ;  one  of  them  large  and 
open,  with  two  small  fig  trees  growing  in  it  But  the  ehief 
object  of  interest  is  the  arch  or  vault  called  HOzztLr,  standing 
on  a  flat  rock  over  the  entrance  of  an  excavated  sepulchre. 
The  arch  is  round ;  the  stones  rather  large  but  not  bevelled ;. 

>  Bemingi  wt  YAlir :  Teir  Hmrfa  253*.  YMn  UV.    Sa'ts'  161\    Kaniili  178*. 

KttTat  Shema'  271%     Mejdel  ZAn  278%  *  Beariium  from  Hadreb  3    Kaurih  N. 

Merramfai  966*.    Tyre  821*.   Deir  K&ndn  60*  W.  1  m.    Enhlf  N.  85*  E.    HAnhi 

ai9%     KAiift  889*.     JOa  el^'AIn  818*.  S.  80*  E.    S  m.    Dibl  N.  40*  IL  i  & 
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We  came  upon  an  ancient  sarcophagOB  at  the  foot  of  the 
liill ;  and  saw  others  on  the  way  up.  On  the  top  near  the 
village  are  two  very  large  ones.  One  of  the  lids  measured  7^ 
feet  long  by  2  feet  broad,  with  nearly  the  same  thickness.  In  a 
field  below  our  tent,  about  midway  of  the  hill-side,  were  others 
of  an  unusual  character.  In  a  large  isolated  rock  were  excavated 
no  less  than  three  sarcophagi,  ude  by  side ;  and  then  tha 
exterior  of  the  rock  was  hewn  away,  and  the  comers  rounded  off 
Around  each  sarcophagus  a  ledge  was  left,  for  a  corresponding 
groove  in  the  lid.  The  whole  is  a  striking  monument  of  anti- 
quity. 

There  is  no  room  for  question,  but  that  this  village  represents 
the  ancient  Bamalt  of  Asher.^  But  apart  from  the  identity  of 
the  name,  there  is  no  evidence  for  its  antiquity,  except  the  au^- 
cophagi  above  described.  No  trace  of  it  exists  in  any  historical 
record,  later  than  the  time  of  Joshua  ;  except  the  baie  mention 
of  the  name  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.* 

West  of  B&mehj  beyond  the  basin,  is  a  lofty  hill  called 
Bel&t ;  the  highest  point,  indeed,  in  all  that  region.  On  it  are 
ruins  ;  and  we  could  distinguish  a  row  of  columns,  still  support- 
ing in  some  parts  an  architrave.' — The  direct  distance  from  Tib* 
nin  to  BAmeh  is  about  three  and  a  half  hours. 

Tueadayy  April  \Zth. — During  the  night,  the  northwest 
wind  became  strong  and  cold.  For  the  first  time  in  my  Hfe,  I 
heard  the  cry  of  the  jackal ;  resembling  that  of  a  child,  or 
rather  the  yelping  of  a  yoimg  dog.  It  came  from  the  southern 
hills  and  was  heard  also  by  the  servants. 

We  had  concluded  over  night  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Bel&t ;  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  circumstances,  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
further  west,  perhaps  as  far  down  as  to  Eorat  Shema\  The 
morning  was  cold  and  cloudy.  Taking  a  gnide,  who  rode  hia 
own  horse,  we  started  at  7.15 ;  and  passing  down  along  the 
north  side  of  the  marsh,  and  then  up  an  open  valley  on  the  south 
of  the  hill  of  Bel&t  to  its  southwestern  flank,  we  ascended 
without  a  path,  and  with  some  difficulty  for  the  horses.  We 
reached  the  top  at  7.45,  in  just  half  an  hour  from  B&meh.  The 
direct  distance,  therefore,  cannot  well  be  over  three  fourths  of  a 
mile.  The  wind  was  high  and  cold  ;  the  thermometer  standing^ 
at  56®  Far.  The  view  was  extensive  and  grand  ;  and  while  my 
companion  was  sifting  the  guide  in  order  to  find  out  the  names 
of  places  and  take  their  bearings,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
ruins. 

Here  was  once  a  temple  of  some  sort ;  of  which  ten  colmnns 

*  Joah.  19,  29.  Kaozili  69^     Seribbb  47^      H&Hs  46*. 

'  Onomast  arik  Rama.  Kbirbet  YAaAh  64%    Belftt  286%  fm. 

'  Beaziogs  from  B&meh:  'Aitah  180'. 
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fti»  BtOl  fltandiiig.  From  the  northern  end;  its  sides  have  the 
direction  B.  20®  E.  On  the  eastern  side,  near  the  south  end,  fonr 
oolnmns  stfll  bear  their  architrayes  ;  as  also  three  at  the  north- 
west comer,  that  is,  the  comer  pillar  and  one  on  each  side  of  it. 
All  the  cdmnns  are  of  the  oonunon  limestone  of  the  region,  with 
imperfect  capitals  resembling  the  Doric.  They  are  about  12 
feet  high,  If  feet  in  diameter,  5^  feet  in  circumference,  and 
stand  7^  ftet  apart.  The  length  of  the  whole  edifice  is  about 
80  feet  by  22  feet  broad.  The  pillars  at  the  four  comers  are 
square  on  the  outside ;  but  on  the  inside,  each  comer  of  the  pillar 
is  so  rounded  oS  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  double 
eolunm.  The  twa  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  eastem  row 
are  also  square  on  the  outade,  and  round  within  ;  they  served 
apparently^  to  form  the  portaL  On  the  west  side  are  remains  of 
a  platform  on  which  tiie  edifice  stood,  extending  seven  feet 
beyond  the  row  of  columns  The  whole  area  is  now  ftdl  of  fallen 
eolumns,  architraves,  and  the  like ;  but  tiiere  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  interior  building  or  fene.  The  stones  are  exceed- 
ingly wom  by  the  weather  ;.  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  great 
rudeness  of  architecture.  No  sculpture  is  to  be  found  except  the 
columns ;  nor  any  trace  of  inscriptions.  There  is  a  cistern 
roughly  hewn,  in  which  we  found  water.  Some  traces  of  a  small 
village  are  seen  near  by ;  and  a  few  hewn  stones.  We  saw 
also  a  single  sarcophagna  sunk  in  a  rock,  with  a  rudely  formed 
lid. 

This  is  a  singular  ruin,  and  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  heathen  temples  in  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  of  which  I  afterwards  saw  so  many ;  nor  yet  to  the 
remains  we  had  so  recently  visited  at  KQbrlkhah.  In  some 
points,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  capitals,  and  of  the  pillars  at 
the  four  comers,  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  remains  of  Jewish 
edifices  of  the  early  centuries  after  Christ,  which  we  afterwards 
saw  at  Kefir  Birim,  Eedes,  and  elsewhere.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
ooinjecture  for  what  purpose  the  Jews  of  that  day  should  have 
erected  such  a  stracture  here  ;  inasmuch  as  the  days  of  idolatry 
and  high  places  among  them  had  long  since  passed  away. 

The  western  view  from  this  spot  took  in  the  whole  coast, 
fiK>m  Tyre  and  its  plain  on  the  north  to  'Akka  and  Camiel  on 
tiie  south.  We  could  see  the  greftt  chasm  by  which  Wady  el- 
'Azzlyeh  passes  out  of  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  North  of 
this,  are  Zibkin  with  ruins  and  Meryamln.  Mejdel  Ztn  and 
EtQ'at  Shema'  are  on  the  most  northern  ridge  of  the  mountains, 
which  ends  in  Bfts  el-Abyad.  The  fortress  is  apparently  one 
of  the  many  castles  of  the  time  of  the  crusaders.  Below  us 
was  the  head  of  the  shorter  Wady  H&mtd ;  which  likewise 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  gap  to  the  coast 
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north  of  en-N&kiirah.  On  it  are  the  rains  of  a  town  of  fhe 
same  name,  Hftmild  ;  which  possibly  may  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Hammon  of  Asher.'  Further  souUi  was  the  higher  lidge 
extending  up  from  B&s  en-NAktlrah,  and  separating  the  tiaets 
drained  by  Wady  Hftmfil  on  the  north  and  Wady  el-Kttm  on  flie 
south.  We  could  distinguish  the  general  course  of  this  latter 
valley  ;  which  having  its  main  haetds  in  the  Wadys  coming 
down  from  Bukei'a  and  Beit  Jenn,  cleaves  the  whole  region  as 
a  deep  chasm,  and  descends  to  the  coast  on  the  south  of  Bite  en* 
N&ktlrah.  On  its  high  southern  side  the  large  village  of  Tei^ 
shlha  was  visible.  Ibit  is  a  Christian  village  on  the  border  ot 
the  same  valley,  on  a  Tell  that  seems  ancient.  This  Wady  was 
described,  and  appeared,  as  the  great  valley  of  the  distriet  ct 
Jebel.  Our  guide  said  it  was  so  deep  and  precipitous  as  to  be 
impassable  ;  and  even  eagles  could  not  fly  across  it.  On  im 
isolated  cliff  in  this  valley  is  situated  the  fortress  of  Knrain, 
the  Montfort  of  the  crusaders  ;  now  in  ruins  and  almost  inac- 
cessible.— In  the  east,  the  moimtains  of  JermQk,  towards  Bsr 
fed,  were  conspicuous ;  in  and  aroimd  these  lie  the  sources  of 
Wady  el-KOm.' 

The  whole  prospect  was  that  of  a  mountainous  region ;  a  sea 
of  rocky  hills  and  deep  precipitous  valleys,  mostly  wooded  ;  but 
without  many  villages,  and  given  over  to  Arabs  of  the  tribe  eU 
Miisy.  It  is  a  wild  district ;  though  with  much  tillage,  and 
more  pasturage ;  and  the  butter  of  its  flocks  and  herds  is  cele- 
brated. The  northern  part,  chiefly  drained  by  Wady  Hftmfll,  is 
called  the  Sh&b  ;  and  is  a  subdivision  of  Bel&d  Beshfiralu* 

The  region  thus  spread  out  before  uB  in  the  west,  has  been 
until  recently  almost  a  terra  incognita.  No  great  road  passes 
through  it  in  any  direction,  except  along  the  coast ;  and  nenoe 
few  travellers  have  ever  penetrated  its  recesses.  The  crusaders 
had  various  fortresses  in  the  parts  nearer  the  sea,  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  knights  ;  but  the  country  is  too  broken  for  military 
operations  ;  and  the  historians  of  those  times  had  therefore  little 
to  relate  concerning  it.  In  1754,  Stephan  Schulz  went  from 
'Akka  to  Yfiniik ;  and  afterwards  visited  Tershiha,  Bukei'a, 

*  Josh.  19,  28.  This  sogsestion  was  son  spent  some  days  in  this  regkm,  tod 
made  bj  £.  G.  Schulz ;  Ititt^Erdk.  XVI.  visited  the  ruins  ot  KflTat  Knrein.  In  a 
L  p.  778.  No  great  stress  can  be  laid  letter  dated  shortly  afterwards,  he  tfant 
npon  it  writes :  **  This  region  abounds  in  wiAfei, 

*  Bearings  from  Bel&t :  Tershfha  195**.  bears,  panthers,  hyenas.  Jackals,  fiaat, 
Ikiit  208^  Terbikhah  185^  'Aiteh  120°.  hares,  conies  (hyrax  Syriacus),  jerboas,  and 
R&meh  104''.  'Ain  Ibl  96**.  Kauah  85%  many  other  animala  The  whole  hill  of 
'Akka  280%  Tm  886%  Zibkin  248%  the  castle  (Kurem)  was  pbnghed  over  by 
(jkip  of  Wady  el- Azziyeh  827''.  Mejdel  wild  swine.  Gacelles  and  partridges  mm 
ZhnSOS°.  Kftl^at  Shema' 800%  Jibbein  seen  in  abnndanoe.**  He  also  desoribet 
SSe"*.  Jgin  278%  Gap  of  Wady  H&mdl  the  ruins  of  the  great  fortress.  See  Bib- 
278%    MiiyamJn  17%    Sa'sa'  188%  lioth.  Sac  1855,  pp.  828  sq.  830. 

. "  In  No?.  1854,  the  Rey.  W.  M.  Ihom- 
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Beit  Jenn,  and  SaW.^  About  ten  years  later  Mariti  likewise 
penetrated  to  Kol'at  Jedln  *  and  Tersfaiha ;  and  returned  by  way 
of  Wady  el-KQm  and  the  fortress  Eurein.'  The  route-map  of 
Callier  in  1830-31  exhibits  a  route  fix)m  'Akka  by  Jedin  and 
Tershlha  to  Bumeish ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  no  description. 
In  1844,  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Calhoun  passed  up  fiom  near  'Akka 
^  ^Amkah  and  SQhmftta  to  Bumeish  and  so  to  Kedes  and  B&nifis. 
The  journal  of  this  important  route  is  now  in  my  hands  ;  but 
has  never  been  published.  Three  years  later,  in  1847,  E.  G. 
Schulz,  Prussian  consul  at  Jerusalem,  visited  EtQ'at  Jedin 
and  Kurein ;  and  went  also  from  Safed  by  Bumeish  to  Tibnin. 
EUs  manuscript  journal  has  been  used  by  Bitter  in  his  great  work.* 
The  weatiier  was  so  cold,  and  the  wind  so  violent,  that  we 
gave  up  our  purpose  of  proceeding  to  EtQ'at  Bhema' ;  and 
returned  to  Bllmeh.  Setting  off  again  at  9.50,  with  the  same 
guide,  we  went  back  on  our  road  of  yesterday  twenty  minutes  to 
the  fork,  where  a  road  leads  off  to  'Aiteh.  We  met  on  the  way 
a  hunter  of  partridges,  bearing  a  light  frame  of  cane,  on  which 
to  stretch  a  screen  painted  in  stripes,  with  only  a  hole  for  his 
gun.  Hid  behind  this  screen  he  approaches  the  birds  ;  which 
are  said  to  be  attracted  by  the  bright  colours.  Leaviag  the  fork 
at  10.10,  we  struck  down  across  die  head  of  Wady  i^tUlet  el- 
Werdeh  mentioned  yesterday,  about  S.  E.  by  S.  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  a  lateral  Wady  coming  in  from  imder  the  south  side 
of  the  hill  of  'Aiteh.  Very  soon,  however,  we  turned  up  another 
Wady  coming  down  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  same  hill ; 
and  at  10.35  entered  a  small  basin  with  a  pond  of  water.  Here 
a  road  from  Dibl  to  'Aiteh  crossed  our  track ;  and  the  latter 
Tillage  was  now  on  our  right.  We  continued  to  ascend  gradual- 
ly ;  and  at  10.45  came  out  into  alarger  basin,  a  fine  tract'of  tilled 
knd ;  formmff  the  water-shed  between  the  branches  of  Wady 
EhuUet  el-Werdeh  going  to  Wady  el-Edm,  and  another  Wady 
before  us  descending  to  Wady  el-'Aytm.*  Our  general  course  re- 
mained about  S.  E.  by  S.  On  the  frirther  side  of  the  plain  was  a 
fine  pool  at  10.55  ;  at  the  entrance  of  a  Wady  which  we  followed 
down.  It  soon  became  a  rocky  glen ;  in  tlue  left  side  of  which 
was  a  sepulchre,  a  low  door  with  an  excavated  chamber.  Below 
the  glen  the  valley  turns  more  to  the  left  for  a  few  rods,  and 
joins  Wady  el-'Ayi(in,  here  again  Contracted.  We  kept  on  over 
a  low  ledge  with  a  Tell  on  the  left  in  the  fork  of  the  two  val- 
leys, on  which  are  the  small  ruins  of  Edrah.    Here  at  11.10,  we 

'  LeitoDgen  des  Hadmeii,  Th.  V.  pi  Vande  Vekle,  wbamirB  metin  Jernsalemf 

S71  iq.    Paahif'  SMnmlnnfe  Th.  VH  p.  had  riiited  BeUt  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and 

96  ML  alao  KOTat  Kanin.     Dr  De  Forest  has 

*  Sometimes  called  also  ^ddtn.  since  examined  tiie  latter.    Mr  Thomson 

'  Mariti  Voyages,  IL  p.  186  sq.  was  there  m  Nor.  1864. 

«  RtttCT,  Eidk.  Th.  XVL  L  m,  780-  *  BMrii«i at  10.46 ;  KamihN.  10^  £. 

782ir-Wo  learned  aft«wttd%  thirt   Mr  'AidiehK%*W. 
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entered  Wady  el-' AtAii,  which  immediately  ezpandB  into  a  laige 
and  beautiful  plain,  sunomided  by  distant  hills.  Bumeiah  bcMre 
S.  10^  E.  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  We  came  to  it  at 
11.30. 

Bumeish  is  a  large  Maronite  village  ;  its  praulation  ineliid- 
ing  200  males  by  the  census.  It  is  surrounded  by  fertile  fields ; 
and  seemed  weU  supplied  with  their  products.  We  pnxcfaased 
dried  figs  and  other  articles ;  as  also  barley  for  our  hc^sea,  which 
was  not  to  be  had  at  B&meh.  There  were  several  pcmda  of 
water  round  about  the  village  ;  some  natural^  and  others  artifi- 
ciaL  Twenty  goats  had  been  stolen  fix>m  the  village  the  ni^i 
before,  and  the  loss  was  charged,  as  usual^  upon  wandemig 
Arabs. 

Three  valleys  enter  this  part  of  the  plain,  conveigiiu;  fiom 
different  points.  The  middle  one  comes  down  from  the  8.  &  K 
and  up  this  passes  the  road  to  Sa'sa',  Kefr  Bir'im,  and  Safed.^ 
Another  comes  from  the  southwest,  and  along  it  lies  the  itiad 
from  Sohm&ta.  The  third  has  its  head  near  Bint  Jebeil,  where 
we  had  formerly  seen  it  as  Wady  Bumeish  ;'  thence  it  deacendi 
as  a  winding  wooded  valley  to  this  village,  and  unites  with,  the 
others  to  form  Wady  el-'Ayttn,  whose  water^>ourse  paans  off 
through  the  plain.  The  route  of  my  coQipaniDn  in  1844,  from 
Stlhm&ta  to  Bint  Jebeil,  had  been  along  tliese  last  two  vaUeys. 

We  now  took  a  guide  on  foot,  for  i£e  remainder  of  the  day* 
Leaving  Bumeish  at  noon,  over  what  seemed  to  be  the  genoal 
dunghill  of  the  village,  we  entered  the  middle  valley  upon  the 
Saf^  road.  We  were  at  first  undecided,  whether  to  go  to 
Sa'sa',  or  to  Kefr  Bir'im ;  but  finally  concluded  to  stop  at  the 
latter  vOlage  for  the  night,  and  make  an  excursion  to  tha 
former ;  -for  which  there  was  ample  time.  This  latter  pupoeey 
however,  was  finistrated  by  the  violent  wind  and  cold.  The  val- 
ley was  fertile  and  well  tOled,  though  not  wide  ;  with  high,  hilla 
on  each  side.  Its  name  we  did  not  note.  At  12.25  a  lofty  point 
was  on  our  right,  with  a  ruin,  called  BiyAd.  Hereabouts  the 
SaW  road  went  off  on  the  right,  up  a  side  valley.  At  1  o'clock 
Kefir  Bir'im  came  in  sight  up  the  valley  on  a  hill ;  and  imme- 
.  diately  afterwards  SaW  also  was  seen  through  a  gap  on  the 
right.'  The  hills  became  more  rocky,  and  the  valley  narrower ; 
but  further  up  there  was  again  more  tillage.  At  1.25  we  reached 
Kefi:  Bir'im,  climbing  the  high  hiU  on  which  it  stands  on  the 
east  side  of  the  valley.  i 

The  high  wind  and  cold  prevented  us  from  pitching  the 
tent ;  the  thermometer  stood  at  51°  Far.  We  were  therefore 
taken  to  the  house  of  the  priest,  Elias,  an  old  man  of  some  aev- 

■*  From  Rameith,  Sa'sa'  bore  159^.  "  Bearings  st  1 :  Kefr  Bix^  &  70*  E. 

*  See  VoL  n.  p.  447.  [iil  372.]  Sa'ia'  &  10^  W. 
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enty  years  ;  who  had  been  the  priest  of  this  Haionlte  \illage 
for  forty-five  years.  His  house  was  a  large  one  ;  and  he  had 
twenty-five  persons  in  his  family,  including  women  and  children. 
The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  fiunily  rooms,  and  stables ; 
and  tiiere  were  other  stables  around  die  yajd.  Demounting  in 
tine  court,  we  entered  by  a  small  and  low  door,  and  crept  up  a 
low  and  very  narrow  fli^t  of  steps  in  the  wall  to  the  large  upper 
room,  which  served  as  parlour  and  guest-chamber.  It  oocuped 
the  whole  upper  floor ;  and  was  spaimed  by  three  arches,  oa 
which  rested  the  beams  of  the  roof  It  had  three  windows,  but 
without  glass  ;  and  the  shutters  of  two  were  kept  closed  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  wind  ;  thus  rendering  parts  of  the  room  quite  dark. 
There  were  fires  in  every  room  ;  in  ours,  the  hearth  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  was  made  of  clay  in  the  form  of  a  pan 
or  basiTL  On  one  side  were  carpets  and  cushions,  where  we,  as 
guests,  were  seated  or  stretched ;  on  the  other  side  and  around 
the  fire  sat  our  host,  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  and  other  neigh- 
bours. There  was,  of  course,  no  thought  of  our  being  left  akme. 
They  watched  rather  closely,  and  with  some  amusement,  the 
process  of  shaving ;  and  wondered  afterwards  at  our  writing. 
They  all  remained  while  we  took  our  diimer ;  which  our  host 
helped  out  by  bringing  us  bread,  feien,  and  butter.  The  latter 
was  from  goats'  milk  ;  but  we  also  saw  a  giri  milking  a  cow.  In 
one  of  the  lower  rooms  was  a  child's  cradle  of  the  usual  European 
form  ;  they  were  said  to  be  ooDunon. 

We  took  a  walk  about  the  village  ;  and  examined  the  remains 
described  below.  It  occupies  a  s^tly  spot ;  and  its  population, 
Maronites,  includes  160  males  by  the  census.  The  castle  of 
Ba'sa'  is  in  ftill  view  in  the  southwest,  half  an  hour  distant  by 
the  road,  but  hardly  a  mile  off  in  a  duect  line.  It  stands  <m  a 
prominent  hill ;  and  has  an  old  look.  It  was  said  to  be  now  in 
rains ;  and  is  supposed  by  E.  O.  Schuls  to  be  the  '  Castdlum 
Begis'  of  thecrumdera.'  In  the  east  is  seen  tiie  village  of 'Abna, 
mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  other  Jewish  travellers,  as 
oontaining  the  tombs  of  several  holy  men."  Other  places  along 
our  former  route  were  also  virible.' 

At  night  we  once  more  set  up  our  bedsteads,  to  prevent 
intruders.  The  old  priest  slept  in  the  room,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  with  only  a  thin  mattress  on  the  floor.  Otl^rwise  we 
were  left  to  ourselveB.  The  yard  at  nig^t,  as  a  place  of  safety, 
was  filled  with  horses,  cows,  young  cattle,  calves,  mules,  donkeys, 
dogs,  and  camels  ;  to  say  nothing  of  cats  and  poultry. 

>  RittMr.  Eidk.  XVL  i.  Ik.  sot.    Stopb.  ItiiiteimdelaTflmSamte^ppLlSS,  1S4, 

Sdnb,  LataMB  det  HflcslMten,  TIl  V.  SS8,  «ieL 

|fu2S5,  800.  PMliur  Sammfauv TIl  Vn.  *  Boviiwiat  Scfr  En^bn:  Tliuii  IS*, 

pp.  113,  US.  IflrtB  tr.     'AIM  SS*.     B&a  «l-AlnMr 

"  Bag.  Qt  Todek,  L  pu  SI  GuBolf  100*.    ^LJUk  IST.    SaWSST. 
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The  chief  objects  of  intereet  at  Eefr  Bir'iin  are  the  remahiB 
of  two  strnctares  ;  which  at  first  were  to  us  inexplicable.  One  is 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  village,  consisting  of  the  front  tsf  a 
building  which  &ccd  towards  the  south,  with  two  rows  of  Ime- 
stone  columns  before  it  belonging  to  a  portico.  The  front  wall 
is  of  stones  hewn  smooth ;  some  of  them  of  considexable  siie. 
In  the  middle  is  a  portal  of  good  size  and  proportions ;  with 
sculptured  side  posts  and  lintel ;  the  latter  having  in  its  middle 
a  wreath.  Over  this  is  a  cornice  ;  and  then  a  well  formed  loimd 
arch  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  wreath  around  it.  On  each  side 
of  this  portal  is  a  smaller  side  door;  each  with  a  condoeof 
different  sculpture.  Above  each  of  these  side  doon  it  a 
smaller  window,  capped  with  an  ornamented  stone.  The  col- 
umns of  the  outer  or  &ont  row  are  mostly  standing.  TIm 
capitals  look  at  first  like  Doric  ;  but  are  formed  of  rings,  that 
is,  are  tapered  down  to  the  shaft  merely  by  successive  smaUer 
lings.  Some  still  bear  their  architraves.  The  whole  portico  is 
su^  in  rubbish.  The  main  body  of  the  building  has  been  torn 
away ;  and  a  hovel,  entered  by  one  of  the  side  doors,  now  ooeo- 
pies  a  portion  of  its  area.  One  or  two  columns  are  still  erect  in 
this  area  ;  which  seem  to  mark  an  inside  row  or  rows  of  colmimsL 
A  comer  pillar  is  also  standing  further  back,  square  on  the  out- 
side, but  on  the  inside  rounded  into  a  double  column,  like  those 
at  Bel&t 

The  other  ruin  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  in  the  fields 
northeast.  The  edifice  was  obviously  similar  to  that  above 
described  ;  but  all  is  fidlen  and  gone,  except  the  middle  pcHrfeal 
with  its  ornamented  side  posts  and  linteL  This  last  is  sculp- 
tured ;  has  the  wreath  in  the  middle  ;  and  in  a  long  and  nanow 
space  at  the  bottom,  bears  an  inscription  in  the  common  Hebreiw 
letters,  or  square  character.  But  the  letters  are  so  much  defiused 
by  the  weather,  and  the  wind  was  so  strong  and  coM,  that  we 
could  not  undertake  to  copy  it.  The  first  wo^,  tnVo  '  peace,'  and 
that  only,  was  quite  distinct.  We  had  already  seen  two  copies 
of  the  inscription,  made  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Mr  Van  de 
Yelde ;  but  they  differed  much  from  each  other ;  and  neither 
Mr  Nicolayson  nor  other  Babbinio  scholars  had  been  able  to 
make  out  the  meaning.  We  afterwards  learned  from  Mr 
Finn,  British  consul  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  had  visited  the  spot 
in  company  with  the  chief  Rabbi  of  8afed,  under  &vourable 
circumstances  ;  and  that  the  Babbi  could  only  determine,  that 
the  inscription  invokes  '  peace'  upon  the  founder  of  the  edifice, 
but  without  any  legible  name  or  date.  I  examined  particularly, 
whether  perhaps  the  inscription  might  not  have  been  added  at  a 
later  period  ;  but  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  having  been 
cdeval  with  the  sculpture  above  it 
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Ab  these  lemftim  were  the  fiist  of  the  Idnd  thii  we  ImA  jei 
■een;  and  wereofa  Btjteof  anliitoctaieirtteriTiiiilaKivB  t^ 
we  were  at  a  loHiir  some  time  what  to  Bike  of  them.  They  were 
evidently  neidier  QnA  mat  Bomaa.  The  iMcriptioiL,  if  anthesi- 
tio,  obvKMuIy  maika  both  aUuetmee  as  of  Jewish  eiigin  ;  and  as 
BQch,  they  cooUoiityhvpe  been  sjiiafpogves.  Wewne,hcF«erery 
not  satisfied  on  iUs  pomt,  imtil  we  fowad  at  Meiite  the  flame  qie- 
cies  of  ardBteotme,  in  the  acknowledged  femains  of  an  ancient 
Jewidi  synagome.^  We  afterwaids  fiiand  the  xvns  of  like 
stractnres  at  Mid,  Tail  Htai,  Kedee,  and  perivps  other  phoes 
in  Ghdilee ;  all  nvurkad  with  the  aune  arefaiteetoial  peeoIiaiitieB. 
The  siae,  the  eiaboiate  scalptored  ornamait,  and  the  spkodonr 
of  these  edifices,  do  not  bdong  to  a  scatiaed  and  down-trodden 
people  ;  each  as  the  Jews  have  been  in  these  nioBs  ever  nioe 
the  fourth  oentoiy.  These  costly  synagogues,  werefiire,  can  be 
referred  calj  to  the  earlier  centniieB  of  the  Christian  cia  ;  when 
Galilee  was  die  chief  seat  of  the  Jews ;  and  Jewidi  feaming 
and  schools  floorished  at  Tibntas.  AH  these  ctrcoinstanoeB 
woold  seem  to  maik  a  condition  of  prosperitr  and  wealth  and 
inflnence  among  the  Jews  of  CralQee  in  that  age,  of  which 
neither  thdr  own  historians,  nor  any  oth^,  have  ^Ten  ns  any 
account.* 

Kefr  Bir'im  was  for  many  centuries  a  place  aS  Jewish  pil- 
grimage. Benjamm  of  Tudela,  indeed,  althoogh  he  speaks  of 
neighbouring  {daces,  makes  no  mention  of  this  spot  But  in  the 
Itineraiy  of  Samuel  Bar  Simeon  in  1210,  Kefr  Bii^im  is  twice 
spoken  of  mb  contaming  the  tombs  of  Barak,  Obsdiah  the  pro- 
phet, and  of  several  Jewish  BabUs ;  and  also  a  beautiful 
miagogoe  erected  by  B.  &Kmeon  Ben  Jodiai,  whose  tomb  is 
shown  at  Meirftn.'  In  two  later  Itineraries  of  1561  and  1564, 
several  other  sepukhres  aie  likewise  specified  ;  among  them  that 
of  queen  Estiier.  The  earlier  one  speaks  also  of  two  mia- 
gogues  in  ruins  ;  while  the  other  vdates,  that  the  Jews  of  Safed 
made  an  annual  pilgrimage  hither  at  tiie  festival  of  Purim,  and 
were  accustomed  on  this  occasion  ^  to  eat,  driid^  and  rejoice.''' 
All  this  has  now  passed  away. 

Wednemia^,  April  14ih.—We  leffc  Kefr  Birim  at  7.10  with 
a  guide  for  MeirOn.    We  k^  along  on  the  hog^  ground  above 

'  We  wen  not  then  mwtart,  that  tliii  ■peciium  of  liie  ■qnare  -Htr't^rr  eztnL 

^SM  had  been  Tinted  in  1889  bjr  Mean  It  iegaMnnjMdthatlUic^nnelvwna 

Boner  end  M^Cberne  ot  the  Seottieh  de-  m  nee  in  the  time  of  Chriii;  if  not  eariier. 
heniv  SMMn  boA 


Tfaej  benrl  horn  belk  Jewa  See  GeaMrine  <3eech.  dL  Beh.  Sjr.  p.  156 

nna  Maronttee,   that  tbeee  mn  Jewiah  aq.     Hi^fdd  in  IheoL  Stndien  n.  Krit. 

•ynagignee ;  nnd  that  the  ^ewe  enneiifimia  1890,  itee  H.  a  SSS.    Winer  Realwb.  ait. 

»  then  to  fnj.     See  thw  Nairslifn,  ikkrnUrwmti  Casm.  Mntt  6,  la 

JwMllth.  *  CanMlTnia.nn.132,  ISS. 

'  See  Vol  n.  BL  SSL  [tS.  969.]— The  «  CannoljL  e  pp.  680,  465. 
iaacription  it  probab^  one  of  the  oeilie* 
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the  valley,  which  we  had  ascended  jresteiday  ;  and  soon  camo 
upon  the  ridge  between  it  and  another  valley,  Wady  'SiaUj 
roiming  down  N.  60®  E.  to  join  the  great  Wady  Mu'addamtyeh. 
This  ridge  therefore  forms  the  wateiH^ed  between  the  Jordui  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  was  a  ^orions  view  of  Jebel  eek- 
Bheikhy  perfectly  clear  and  bright  in  the  morning  snn ;  whSe 
Jebel  JermQk  on  onr  right  was  shrouded  in  clouds ;  which, 
however,  soon  vanished.  SaW  was  in  full  view  on  oar  ii(^ 
We  reached  the  bottom  of  Wady  N&sir  at  7.45 ;  and  in  fivs 
minutes  more  were  on  the  next  ridge.^  Here  we  looked  down 
into  a  second  parallel  valley,  Wady  Ehilil  Sebft',  coming  down 
from  the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  Jermtik,  and  speading  out 
into  a  plain  at  the  northern  base  of  that  mountam.  It  then 
passes  down  into  Wady  Nftsir;  and  the  united  Wady  en- 
ters the  Mu'addamiyeh  half  an  hour  below  el-Jish.*  Thb 
village  was  here  in  sight ;  as  also  Safed  on  its  lofty  hilL  We 
now  descended  into  Wady  Ehilil ;  and  crossing  its  bed  rose 
gradually ;'  until  at  8.30  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  the  kiw 
ridge,  which  here  runs  out  from  the  northeastern  angle  of  Jebel 
Jermftk. 

The  highest  peak  of  all  this  mountain  is  here  at  its  north- 
eastern comer  ;  which  now  rose  like  a  bastion  close  on  our  r^^ 
In  the  northwest,  but  still  on  the  high  land  that  separatea  the 
waters  of  the  Htileh  from  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  an 
isolated  conical  peak,  called  Jebel  'Ad&thir,  on  the  left  of  8aW, 
and  bearing  from  Bumeish  directly  soutL  It  was  used  by  my 
companion  as  a  landmark  during  his  journey  in  1844.*  On  our 
left  was  the  fine  plain  or  basin  extending  towards  el-Jish ;  but 
drained  in  its  southwestern  part  towank  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 
through  Wady  et-Tawfthin  and  Wady  el-'Amfid.  Our  loaa 
now  ^adually  descended,  and  led  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains  ;  the  line  of  which  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south* 
At  8.40  Sife&f,  a  small  hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Jish,  was  in  sight ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.'  We  passed 
first  over  a  very  roclsy  tract ;  and  then  through  a  cultivated 
.region  with  many  very  old  olive  trees.  At  9  o'clock  a  fbik  of 
the  path  led  more  to  the  right  to  Meirdn.  The  straight  road 
keeps  on  to  Semt'y  ;  and  so  around  the  souCheastem  flank  of 
the  mountain  to  er-B&m^h.  It  was  said  to  be  comparatively 
level  and  easy. 

>  Bearings  ftt  7.50:  S«W  N.  50*  W.    Sdrals  u  il<2a<0r,  Y.  p.  800.    PralMLa 
Jiflh  £.  Vn.  p.  lis. 


See  Vol  n.  p.  446.  Ru.  870.]  •  The  MBIDBD  of  the  Telnrad,  

"  Beerings  et  ai5 :  SiAd  124'.    Rftf  Si^fed  and  Meii^n ;  see  Schwmn  PfOest  > 

el-Ahmar   54.      Jebel  edb-Sheikh   49'.  190.— Bearings  at  8.40:  Sifs&f  N.  50*  & 

Sa'ia'  819'.  jiah  n.  25'  E.    Meizon  a  IS**  E. 
*  This  mountain  is  mentioned  by  Steph. 
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We  tamed  np  to  Heirdn,  a  Tery  dd  lookiiig  village  ritoated 
on  a  ledge  of  bikilmg  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the  monntain. 
The  ascent  is  S7  a  steep  and  very  ancient  road.  Below  the 
viUage  on  our  ri^t,  were  sepulchres  in  the  rocks ;  in  one  place 
jCbor  arches  or  TuiItB  excavated  side  by  side  in  the  face  (^  the 
rock,  eadi  with  a  sajNX>phagas  placed  across  it,  and  the  vanlt 
jnst  deep  enoogh  to  receive  the  saroophagos.  One  of  them  had 
two  sarcophagL  These  differed  fiom  all  the  sepulchres  we  had 
yet  seen.  Tbue  were  two  other  similar  oom  a  Utile  higher  up. 
We  reached  the  village  at  9.10.  It  is  snudl,  and  inhabited  only 
by  Muhammedans.  A  fine  plain  lies  under  it  in  the  east,  lower 
than  that  towards  Jish,  and  drained  off  in  the  southeast  to  a 
Wady  soutiiwest  of  Safed.  This  latter  place  was  in  full  view, 
reckoned  two  hours  distant.  South  of  Meiron  in  the  valley,  we 
were  told  of  a  laige  fountain.* 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  this  place 
is  the  Meiron  of  the  Talmud ;  several  times  there  mentioned 
akmff  witii  Gfuah  Salaby  now  el-Jish.'  It  is  also  most  probably 
the  JbIsto  or  Meraih  of  Josephus ;  one  of  the  places  fortified 
by  that  leader  in  Upper  GkJilee,  in  connection  likewise  with 
Oiscala  or  el-Jish.*  It  has  ever  maintained  a  strong  traditimal 
hold  upon  the  affection  of  the  Jews,  as  containing  the  sepul- 
chres o£  some  of  thdr  most  celebrated  scholars  atA  holy  men. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  here  in  a 
cave  the  tombs  of  the  ^reat  teachers,  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
with  twenty  of  their  disciples  and  other  Babbis/  The  Itine- 
rary of  Samuel  Bar  Simson,  half  a  century  later,  adds  the  sepul- 
chres of  B.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his  son  B.  Eleazer.'  The 
annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  at  the  present  day  to  tibis  place 
was  allud^  to  in  the  account  of  our  former  journey.' 

Our  object  here  was  not  to  visit  the  sepulchres  ;  but  being 
here  we  went  to  those  below  the  village  on  the  south.  These 
are  surrounded  by  a  square  enclosure ;  the  inside  of  the  wall 
being  built  up  wiUi  stalls  in  the  manner  of  a  Kh&n,  for  the  con- 
venience of  men  and  horses.  The  tombs  are  under  low  'domed 
structures ;  which  are  usually  shut  and  locked ;  and  the  keys 
kept  at  Safed.  The  enclosure  was  now  open  ;  but  we  could  not 
enter  the  tombs.  Every  thing  here  was  clean,  and  the  domes 
whitewashed.  This  is  now  the  chief  point  of  pilgrimage ;  and 
here  are  the  reputed  tombs  of  B.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his 

'  BesziiHn  from  IMrtet  SiiU  111%        *  Ben},  of  IM.  L  pi  SS. 
Kaddlthftftr.    Jiikir.    Sili4f  U%  *  Camotj  Ilin.  L  a  pp.  188,  260. 

•  Htbi   irifn;    m  iIm  nfrmoM  in        *  See  VoL  IL  p.  481.  [UL  p.  884  aq.] 

gjl:  nr       r  I-    NamrtifeoftkeSoottkhDcpotatioii,Jnljr 

'Jet.  a.  J.  2.  Sa  8.  Vlt  1 87.  Rdaad    ^^^    WDaoo'e  LeiiiU  of  the  Bible,  IL  pi 
PjO.  p.  181.  «11  •»• 
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Bon ;  as  also  those  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  and  their  disciples. 
But  there  is  at  present  no  appearance  of  antiquity. 

We  felt  more  interest  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  STna- 
gogue.  The  site  is  an  area,  artificially  levelled  off,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  a  huge  overhanging  rock.  The  edifice  fironted  toward 
the  south ;  and  here  too  only  the  fine  portal  and  a  portion 
of  the  front  wall  (including  a  side  door)  is  standing.  The 
architecture  is  almost  precisely  like  that  of  the  remains  at  Kefir 
Bir'im ;  but  of  more  massive  proportions,  laiger  stones,  and 
richer  sculpture.  Some  of  these  stones  are  4^  feet  long  by  3| 
feet  thick.  The  portal  is  nearly  ten  feet  high  by  6^  feet  wida 
Its  side  posts  are  each  of  a  single  stone,  elalorately  sculptured. 
T^e  sculptured  lintel  projects  somewhat  beyond  the  side  posts ; 
and  is  without  inscription  and  without  the  wreath.  The  portico 
is  wholly  gone ;  except  a  comer  pedestal  fitted  inside  for  a 
double  column.  Some  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured 
entablatures  are  scattered  around.  The  area  of  the  interior 
is  empty.  An  old  Jew  said  it  was  the  synagogue  of  the  'just,' 
who  were  buried  below. — This  sjnaagogue  is  not  alluded  to  hj 
B.  Benjamin  ;  but  B.  Samuel  in  1210,  and  Jacob  of  Paris  in 
1258,  make  mention  of  it.^ 

Here  then  was  the  counterpart  of  the  remains  we  had  seen 
at  Kefir  Bir'im,  Looking  at  the  historical  evidence  in  respect  to 
Meiron,  there  was  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  tradition, 
that  these  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  synagogue  going  back  to 
the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  We  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  regard  those  at  Kefr  Bir'im,  as  having  the  same  charac- 
ter ;  and  our  curiosity  was  somewhat  excited  in  anticipation,  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  ruins  at  Tell  Htm,  which  formerly  had 
so  much  puzzled  us,  would  not  turn  out  to  be  of  like  origin. 

Josephus  relates,  that,  besides  Giscala,  he  caused  to  be  forti- 
fied, in  Upper  Galilee,  the  towns  of  Seph,  Jamnith,  Meroth,  and 
the  rock  of  the  Acbabari.'  Giscala  and  Meroth  are  identified 
with  el-Jish  and  Meiron ;  Jamnith  is  unknown ;  and  the  rock 
of  the  Achabari  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  modem  'Akbarah  of 
our  lists,  mentioned  also  in  the  Talmud.  This  village  we  did  not 
get  sight  of;  but  it  is  understood  to  lie  south  of  Meiron  and 
southwest  of  Safed.'  As  to  the  Seph  of  Josephus,  it  seems  not 
improbable,  that  it  may  have  been  identical  with  the  modem 
Safed ;  but  as  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  the  latter  name 

■  Carmoly  L  o.  pp.  184,  184.  sonthwest  of  Safed ;  which  accords  toler- 

*  'Axafidpmp  tr^por,  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.  ably  with  Parchi ;  Descr.  of  Palest,  p.  188. 

'  'Akbarah,  aocOTdinff  to  R.  Parchi,  is  E.  G.  Schnlz,  oa  the  other  hand,  ^aks  of 

one  hour  south  of  Meir&n;  see  Zons  in  it  as  being  one  hour  south  of   Saf«d; 

Ashei's  Benj,  of  Tud.  IL  p.  427.   Sohwan  Zeitschr.   dcr  P.  morgenL  Gesellsch.  Bd. 

places  it  an  English  mile  and  a  half  west  IIL  p.  52. 
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until  the  middle  of  the  crasades,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
earlier  a  place  of  much  importance.^ 

Our  further  plan  was  to  go  from  Meirdn  to  Bamah  of 
NaphtalL  This  could  be  done,  either  by  keeping  along  the  road 
in  the  phdn  to  SemfiV  and  then  on  the  road  from  Safed  to 
B&meh  around  the  southeastern  flank  of  Jebel  JermQk  ;  or  by 
ascending  and  crossing  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain  to  Beit 
Jenn.  We  chose  the  latter  course,  as  affording  a  better  view 
both  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  adjacent  coimtiy.  There  was 
here  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  guide  ;  but  at  last  we  obtained 
an  old  man  on  foot.  Betting  off  at  10  o'clock,  we  soon  b^an  to  as- 
cend steeply  along  a  ravine,  on  a  course  about  N.  60^  W .  After 
twenty  minutes  a  fork  of  the  road  went  off  to  the  right  across 
the  rayine,  leading  to  the  village  of  Jenndk.  We  now  climbed 
out  of  the  ravine  towards  the  left ;  and  at  10.30  reached  the 
brow  of  the  steep  ascent.*  Here  were  five  very  old  olive  trees. 
Still  ascending  gradually,  we  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ; 
and  came  out  at  10.45  upon  a  high  tract  of  table  land.  Here 
was  a  pond  of  water,  called  Birket  ZibM,  from  a  ruin  not  far 
off.  Hence  the  mountain  is  likewise  sometimes  called  Jebel 
Zibfld. 

Proceeding  across  this  plain,  we  reached  at  11  o'clock  the 
western  brow  of  the  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
vast  valley  before  us,  running  off  northwest  to  Wady  el-Ktim ; 
with  Beit  Jenn  beyond  it  midway  on  the  mountain  side.  THe 
Druze  village  of  JermQk  was  also  in  view  on  our  right,  on  the 
high  ridge  beyond  the  head  of  a  shorter  vaUey  runniog  down 
northwest  to  the  former  one.'  This  village,  an  hour  distant 
firom  Meirdn,  was  visited  by  Messrs  Bonar  and  McCheyne  in 
1839  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  level  western  brow  of  the  mountain, 
and  enjoys  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  It  was  said  to  be  at 
present  almost  deserted.* 

We  now  began  to  descend  towards  the  great  valley.  The 
path  led  down  for  a  time  along  the  right  side  of  a  long  lateral 
valley  ;^  then  crossing  more  to  the  right  it  continued  down  the 
left  side  of  a  shorter  and  very  steep  Wady.  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  great  valley  at  11.40  ;  here  running  N.  45**  W. 
We  did  not  learn  its  name  at  this  point ;  though  in  all  probabil- 
ity it  is  called  Wady  Beit  Jenn  ;  lower  down  it  takes  the  name 
of  Wady  Habls.     Turning  a  little  down  the  valley,  we  passed 

'  Jot.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.    The  Talmudio  Jish  89^    RAi  eUAhniBr  89\    Kaddttha 

n&S  T$efaih^  once  mentioned  in  Radi  Hft-  S0^     Teitabeh  59°.    DeUta  60^     'Aia 

ahanah  a  2,  can  hardlj  be  preMed  as  iden-  ez-Zeitib  95\    Safed  106^ 

tical  with  Safed.~Ritter  al«o  leems  to  re-  '  Bearings  at  11,  on  brow :  JermOk  N. 

d  Seph  as  repreMntinff  Safed,  Erdk.  lO**  W.  1  m.    Beit  Jenn  S.  70'  W.  2  m. 

1. 1  p.  759;  bnt  comp.  ib.  p.  eS7.  *  Nairative  etc.  Joly  18th. 
Bearingi  at  la  80:  Jisfa  2e\  Bbk0t 
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around  a  point  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  and  almost  parallel 
tide  ravine  with  a  fine  brook ;  and  began  at  11.60  to  aaoend 
steeply  towards  Beit  Jenn,  whioh  we  reached  at  12.16. 

Beit  Jenn  is  a  large  and  well  built  village.  The  honsea  an 
of  the  common  limestone  of  these  mountams ;  but  on  the  xoof 
of  one  of  the  houses  I  noticed  a  roller  of  black  Toloaiiic  atone^ 
which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance.  The  population 
comprises  260  males  ;  and  all  are  Druzes.  There  is  no  appear* 
ance  of  antiquity ;  except  a  sin^e  sepulchre  on  the  south  ca  the 
Tillage^  much  like  those  at  Meir&n. — Beit  Jenn  was  Tisited  in 
August,  1754,  by  Btephan  Schidz,  coming  from  el-BukeFab  He 
sp^ks  of  the  inhabitants  .as  occupied  in  manufacturing  waters 
i^ins;  and  describes  the  grapes  of  this  region  as  particidaify 
large  and  fine ;  the  clusters  weighing  each  ten  or  twdnre  pounds.^ 
Yet  the  aspect  of  these  mountain  ridges  and  rooky  decHvitieB^ 
as  seen  from  Beit  Jenn  in  April,  was  ]^Jd,  barren,  and  desolate 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Below  the  yiUage,  in  the  southwest,  is  a  small  deep  basin 
with  a  pond  of  water.  A  narrow  valley  breaks  down  from  it| 
through  the  western  ridge,  to  the  plain  of  el-Bukei'a  beyond. 
North  of  this  valley  a  road  crosses  the  ridge  from  Beit  JenA 
to  the  larger  Druze  village  of  el-Bukei'a,  situated  in  that 
basin.  Stephan  Schulz  describes  the  plain  as  being  about  an 
hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad ;  the  longer  direction  being 
nearly  from  south  to  north  ;  and  shut  in  by  elevated  hills.*  A 
brook  runs  through  it,  which  has  its  source  in  the  fountain  of 
the  village.  This  latter  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain^ 
in  a  well  cultivated  tract.  From  it  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Bukei'a 
runs  down  through  the  basin,  and  passes  out  to  the  westward 
through  a  deep  gorge  sepamting  Stilun&ta  fix)m  Tershiha.  -  The 
banks  of  this  ravine  are  very  high  ;  and  in  some  places  precipi- 
tous.' The  village  of  Bukei'a  is  a  good  hour  distant  from 
Bohm&ta.  The  population  are  mainly  DrusKs ;  but  Schulz  fiyund 
there  in  his  day  some  ten  families  of  Jews ;  and  tiiese  remain 
at  present,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty  persons.^  They 
were  said  to  till  the  ground,  like  Fellahs ;  and  this  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Beichard,  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  recently 
visited  the  place.  This  is  the  only  instance  known  in  Palestine 
of  Jews  engaged  in  agriculture.  For  this  reason  these  Jews  of 
Bukei'a  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 

I  S.  Schnlz  Leitongen  efeoi  Y.  p.  284  See  &  Solrak  L  o.  V.  p.  279.    Psuhw  1.  «. 

Pralni'  Sammlnng  etc.  VIL  p.  lOe.  VH  pw  103. 

•  Hence  the  Arabic  name  d-Bukn^a,  \  f  f?'^  ^  Jcmmal,  1844. 

^v  :»    .    X.      i.  >n^tM     .   T,  t^  ^  *S.  Schnkla    Bonar  and  McCherae 

thadinuxrative  of  el-£M^a  ;  in  Heb.  nypra  jj^ard  of  them  at  JermQk ;  Nanative,  July 

a  okft,  vallejr,  plain,  etc.  between  hills. —  13th. 
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Jewiflli  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  have  never  been  driven  out 
bv  the  later  masters  of  the  country,  whether  Christians  or 
Muhammedans.  They  say  their  &thers  always  dwelt  there. 
Nor  is  it  an  improbable  supposition,  that  they  may  have  thus 
remained  undisturbed  in  this  nook  of  their  mountains,  remote 
from  the  routes  of  war  and  travel,  as  also  fiom  the  sites  of 
Jewish  pilgrimage. 

At  JBeit  Jenn  we  were  thus  among  the  head  branches 
of  the  great  Wady  el-EtIm,  which,  descending  from  these 
mountains,  drains  ^e  whole  district  of  el-JebeL  The  main 
ridge  of  Jebel  JermtLk  is  that  which  we  had  crossed  in  its 
lowest  part  In  the  north  it  rises  into  the  highest  peak  of 
Galilee  ;  and  towards  the  south  rises  also,  but  not  so  high.  Its 
whole  length  is  hardly  two  hours.  It  separates  the  districts  of 
Safed  and  el-JebeL  Southwest  of  Safed  and  near  Semtt'y  it 
drops  down  towards  the  south  to  a  lower  ridge,  which  shuts  in 
the  plain  of  B&meh  on  the  east.  But  the  main  ridge  turns 
westward  at  a  right  angle,  and  as  a  high  mountain  skirts  the 
plain  of  Bftmeh  on  the  north ;  the  hi^est  indeed  of  all  the 
parallel  ridges  of  Lower  Qtdilee.  It  thus  lies  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  el-Jebel  and  esh-Shftghtlr.  Far  up  in  the  interior 
recesses  of  the  southeastern  ar^e  of  this  mountain,  the  great 
valley  of  Beit  Jenn  has  its  begiiming ;  and  runs  down  northwest 
to  unite,  as  Wady  Habls,  with  Wady  el-Bukei'a,  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  ridge  which  separates  them  in  the  south. 
The  junction  takes  place  at  some  distance  below  SQhmfita. 
Before  the  junction,  Wady  Habls  receives  the  shorter  Wady 
Birzeh  from  the  left;  and  from  the  right  the  deep  Wady 
Harfeish  coming  down  from  under  the  vill^  of  Jermtik.''  The 
ridge  between  Beit  Jenn  and  Bukei'a  may  thus  be  said  to  divide 
the  interior  right  angle  of  the  mountain  into  two  acute  angles ; 
each  drained  by  a  main  branch  of  Wady  el-Etlm.  On  the 
north  the  district  el-Jebel  is  separated  from  Bel&d  Besh&rah 
by  the  high  land  running  up  eastward  from  B^  en-N&kdrah. 

This  cluster  of  mountains  has  been  sometimes  r^arded  as 
the  Aaamon  of  Josephus,  to  which  on  one  occasion  seditious 
persons  and  robbers  fled  from  8epphoris.  But  that  mountain 
was  in  the  very  middle  of  Gkdilee,  and  over  against  Sepphoris ; 
a  description  which  applies  better  to  the  broken  and  double  ridge 
skirting  the  BQttauf  on  the  north.* 

Setting  off  from  Beit  Jenn  at  12.45,  we  took  the  road  for 
B6meh,  with  a  new  guide  on  foot.  The  way  led  at  first  along 
a  low  ridge  between  the  small  valley  by  which  we  had  ascended, 

'  E.  SmStii,  Mk  Joaraal,  ISU.  irratmn  r^s  Im^^^t.    Comp.    Ritter 

•  Jof.B.J.2.  la  11,  •A«r«^r...Tk    Eidk.  XVL  L  p.  774. 
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and  the  little  basin  in  the  southwest  ;^  afterwards  it  ^^ed  mord 
west,  along  a  depression  or  saddle  in  the  mountain.  The  gen- 
eral course  was  about  8.  8.  E.  At  1.15,  half  an  hour  from  Beit 
Jenn,  we  came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  Hie  hig|h  precipi- 
tous mountain^  here  running  from  east  to  west,  and  ovenoolong 
a  vast  and  beautiful  region  extending  from  tiiie  bay  of  'AUca  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  with  Carmel  in  the  distance  on  one  side, 
and  Mount  Tabor  on  the  other.  To  get  the  ftiU  view  we  had  to 
go  on  five  minutes  further,  and  jpass  around  a  projecting  eli£ 
Before  us  was  now  the  district  of  Bhftghtkr,  made  up  of  plains 
extending  firom  east  to  west,  and  separated  by  paraQel 'ridges  of 
high  rocky  hills ;  but  none  so  high  as  that  on  which  we  stood. 
Some  1500  feet  immediately  below  us  was  the  rich  atid  wdl 
cultivated  plain  of  Bftmeh ;  with  the  vfflage  of  that  name  ontiie 
lower  slope  of  the  mountain.  Through  this  plain  passes  the  road 
fipom  'Akkato  8afed,and  also  that  to  Damascus  I7  way  of  EhAn 
Jubb  Ttlsuf  and  the  Jisr.  On  the  next  parallel  ridge  rase  a 
very  prominent  Tell  a  little  east  of  south,  called  TeU  Hftaftr ; 
and  beyond  was  a  second  plain  divided  by  a  transverse  ridge. 
Another  parallel  ridge  followed,  skirting  the  gr^t  plain  el- 
Battauf  beyond  it ;  and  then  another  shorter  ridge  east  of 
SeflPdrieh,  between  the  Bdttauf  and  the  plain  of  Tur^to. 

The  plain  of  tlfimeh  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  low  ridn 
extending  south  fix)m  the  comer  of  Jebel  Jermuk ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  rocky  and  precipitous  hills  which  overlook  the  plain 
of  'Akka.  There  is  a  gap  at  the  western  end,  as  if  a  ravine 
passed  out ;  but  it  serves  only  for  a  road,  and  has  no  water-couisa 
The  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  as  far  as  to  B&meh,  is  drained  by 
the  head  wator-course  of  a  Wady  called  Scllfimeh ;  it  sweepi 
round  from  the  east  and  passes  out  by  a  gap  in  the  soathotn 
ridge  just  west  of  Tell  HftztU'.  Then,  as  Wady  Sellfimeh,  it 
turns  eastward  through  the  next  plain,  and  runs  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias.  The  fine  western  basin  of  the  plain  of  B&meh  is 
drained  by  the  beginnings  of  Wady  Sha'ab  ;  which  in  like 
manner  passes  off  through  another  gap  in  the  southern  ridge  ; 
and  then  turns  west  to  the  plain  of  'Akka  ;  in  which  its  water- . 
course  ultimately  unites  with  the  river  Na'm&n.  In  the  plain 
beyond  this  soutixern  rid^,  and  to  the  left  of  the  gap  last  men- 
tioned, are  the  villages  of  'Arr&bch  and  Sokhnin ;  the  latter  the 
chief  place  of  the  Shfighftr.* 

The  view  firom  this  brow  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  exten- 
sive in  all  Palestine.    We  met  with  none  to  be  compared  with 

*  Bearings  at  12.60 :  Jennfik  N.  80"  R  Tabor  188^    Ferr&dy  122\    TeU  Bkda 
Beit  Jenn  N.  80**  W.  170^    er-R&meb  280'.  Nuhf  26r.   Deir 

*  Bearings  from  the  lirow  above  lUmeb :  el-As'ad  263°.    'Arrabeh  219^     Sttkhnln 
Kefr  'An4n  1^9^     Kfim  Hattin    IGS\  227^    West  cud  of  Carmel  256^ 
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it  during  the  whole  of  our  present  jonrney.  This  ridge  also 
forms  a  veiy  definite  bonndaiy  between  Upper  and  Lower  Gali- 
lee.' 

Setting  off  again  at  1.35,  we  b^an  the  long  and  very  steep 
descent  towards  the  Tillage.  On  the  way  one  (^  the  mules  fel^ 
and  had  to  be  unloaded  before  he  could  rise.  After  thus  losing 
ten  minutes,  we  reached  B&meh  at  2.45 ;  the  descent  having 
occupied  just  an  hour.  The  Tillage  lies  upon  the  lower  culti- 
vated slope  of  the  mountain,  still  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
plain.  It  is  a  laige  viUa^,  well  built  and  apparently  wealthy ; 
and  is  inhabited  by  Chnstians  and  Druses.  The  former  are 
Greeks  and  Greek  Uatholks ;  and  constitute  about  two  thirds 
of  the  population.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  extensive  olive 
orchards.  Several  of  the  men  of  the  village  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  near  the  entrance ;  and  seemed  Uttle  disposed  to  trouble 
themselves  even  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  strangers.  Mean- 
time, as  our  horses'  shoes  needed  fostening,  our  servants  succeeded 
in  finding  a  very  good  smith." 

Rftmeh  has  no  traces  of  antiquity  within  or  around  it,  so 
&r  as  we  could  see  or  hear.  Yet  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  an- 
cient Bamah  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  ;*  the  Bamah  we  had 
visited  a  few  days  before,  being  unquestionably  that  of  Asher. 
Both  are  merely  enumerated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.^  The 
present  Bamah  is  mentioned  by  Brocardus ;  but  he  puts  it  two 
miles  south  of  Cana ;  and  his  whole  account  of  this  region  is 
confused.  Adrichomius  places  it  near  Safod.'  No  modem  traTcl- 
lers  seem  to  have  tiaversed  this  great  route  between'  'Akka  and 
Damascus  ;  but  Bftmeh  was  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz,  pasmng 
northwards,  apparently  in  1847.  My  companion  heard  (^  it  in 
1844  as  near  the  beginning  of  Wady  Sha'ab.* 

Leamiii^  that  there  was  a  ruin  Hftztlr  in  connection  with  the 
Tell  of  that  name,  we  concluded  to  visit  it ;  and,  in  the  meantime^ 
take  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  MughAr,  a  village  on  the 
southeastern  declivity  of  the  TelL  The  usual  road  fiom  B&meh, 
which  we  followed,  passes  around  the  Tdl  on  the  east ;  though, 
as  we  foimd  afterwards,  we  might  periiaps  have  saved  some 
time,  had  we  taken  a  less  fiiequented  path  around  its  western 
side.  Leaving  B&meh  at  3.10,  we  struck  down  on  a  south- 
easterly course  into  the  plain.  The  bottom  was  undulating  and 
variegated ;  and  ftdl  dT  old  olive  trees,  forming  an  immense 

>  JoMph.  B.  J.  &  SL  1,  8.    Reland  Pa-  *  JodL  19;  SSL 

loft.  p.  127,  180  iq.    Bitter  Eidk.  XVL  «  Eiuebu  tl  HMnm.  OnoBMdeoii,  nt 

L  pp.  685,  757.     Comp.  Eniebi  et  Hieroo.  J?—, 

OoomArt.  art.  OaliUta,  *  Broevte  e.  SL    Adxklioaiiaf  p.  ISS. 

•  Bearing* from  er-Rameh :  Seijftr  2ir,  *  Bitter  L  a.  n,  772.     Z,  Smifli,  Mt. 

l\  m.    NW  270^    Deir  d-As'ad  SST.  JboiML  Abl  22,  1S44. 
T^BkdBtlW.    Deir  HanMi  1S8*. 
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grove^  like  those  near  Gaza  and  Beir&t.  These  old  trees,  as  we 
£)und  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  are  called  by  the  people 
BUmy  i.  e. '  Greek ; '  from  an  indefinable  impression,  tlutt  they  have 
come  down  from  a  time  earlier  than  the  Muhammedan  conqtiest. 
At  3.25  we  struck  the  Damascus  road;  from  which,  &y% 
minutes  later,  the  Safed  road  went  off  more  to  the  left,  to  crcM 
the  low  ridge  near  the  mountain.  At  3.45,  our  path  sepuated 
from  the  Damascus  road ;  we  turned  more  to  the  right,  and 
soon  crossed  a  water-course  now  nearly  dry.  All  this  purt  c£ 
the  plain  is  drained  off  southwest  to  Wady  Sell&meh,  uiroadi 
the  gap  west  of  Tell  H&ziir.  The  plain  is  here  exoeedin^y 
fertile  ;  the  soil  a  red  loam.  Our  path  lay  along  up  a  dry  water- 
course. At  4.10  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  the  east  of 
the  Tell ;  and  looked  down  into  tne  plam  of  Wady  SeUiiiidk 
before  us.  We  now  had  to  work  our  way  alon^  the  southeaateni 
flank  of  Tell  H&ziir,  at  about  the  same  lev^  The  path  was 
little  travelled,  and  led  over  slippeiy  rocks  in  several  places ;  so 
that  our  progress  was  slow  and  difficult.  We  reached  Mo^iftr 
at  length  at  4.50 ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the 
village. 

This  is  a  laige  place,  situated  midway  up  the  steep  declivity 
of  the  Tell,  and  looking  toward  the  8.  S.  E.^  The  houses  and 
streets  rise  one  above  another  in  steps  or  terraces.  Many  of  the 
houses  have  upon  the  flat  roof  a  place  for  sleeping  in  summer ; 
which  I  saw  here  and  at  B&meh  for  the  first  time.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  floor  or  platform  of  stone  or  mortar,  with  a  screen 
of  wicker  work  around  it.  We  afterwards,  in  other  viUagei, 
found  these  screens  constructed  of  green  boughs  and  brushwood. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mughfir  are  two  thirds  Druzes,  and  one  third 
Greek  Catholics  and  Muslims  ;  the  two  latter  farming  and  pay- 
ing their  taxes  together.  The  extensive  olive  groves  which  cover 
also  the  plain  of  Wady  Sell&meh  belong  to  the  government ; 
and  for  each  tree  an  annual  tax  of  five  piastres  is  exacted* 
The  land  tax  of  the  village  is  40,000  piastres. 

There  are  here  no  remains  of  antiquity ;  except  two  sarco- 
phagi sunk  in  a  rock  on  the  north  of  the  village.  On  the  same 
side  further  up,  are  also  several  caverns  in  a  le^  of  rocks  ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  artificial  Yet  Mughfir  probably  repre- 
sents an  ancient  Meardhy*  of  which  no  mention  has  come  down 
to  us. 

Thursday,  April  15th.  We  took  a  guide,  and  set  off  at  8.25 
to  visit  Khirbet  Hfiziir  and  the  smnmit  of  the  Tell.  We  kept 
along  the  declivity  westwards  at  the  same  level  and  without  a 

'  BeiriDgsftom  MfighAr:  Khirbet  Mim-        »  Heb.   h^iJO    eamn:   oomp.    Jodk 
U146%»iiii. 'AilebAiilM'.DeirHMmA    iq  4.  '"  ^^ 

«S6%    Kdm  Hatdn  159*.  ^^ 
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path,  until  we  Btrack  a  shorter  road  coming  from  BAmeh  on  the 
west  side  of  the  TelL  Following  this,  we  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
Khirbet  H&zflr  at  oar  right,  on  the  northwest  flank  of  the  Tell, 
about  on  a  level  with  MDgfa&r,  and  directly  overagainst  Bftmeh. 
The  ruins  are  merely  those  of  a  common  village ;  with  one  bra* 
ken  cistern.^ 

We  now  rode  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  from  the  northwest, 
in  20  minutes ;  without  a  path,  but  without  much  difficulty. 
There  are  no  ruins  on  the  summit ;  and  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
supposition,  that  it  was  ever  built  upon.  The  view  was  extend 
sive  and  fine  ;  taking  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  mountains 
of  Haurlin  beyond  ;  Tabor  and  the  intervening  jUaam  ;  Carmel 
and  the  bay  of  'AUca.  Bebw  us  was  the  plam  of  Wady  8ell&- 
meh  covered  with  dive  groves  ;  with  an  ancient  site  of  the  same 
name.  This  Wady  runs  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  through  the 
plain  north  of  Mejdel,  as  Wady  er-Bdbtldiyeh.  West  of  the 
gap  by  which  it  enters  from  the  plain  of  Bftmeh,  a  transverse 
ridge  crosses  obliquely  to  the  next  parallel  ridfie,  in  a  direction 
southeast.  The  plain  west  of  this  transverse  ricq^  connects  with 
Wady  Sha'ab,  which  comes  also  from  the  plain  of  B&meh  by  a 
more  western  gap ;  and  passes  down  to  the  plain -of  'Akka.  In 
that  direction  the  country  looked  full  of  hills  and  ridges.* 

This  was  the  second  place  we  had  now  visited,  bearing  a 
name  which  might  correspond  to  the  ancient  Hazor.  But  here 
was  no  proximity  to  the  lake  of  the  Htldeh ;  the  ruins  had  no 
antiquity,  and  were  not  those  of  a  city ;  and  the  Tell  itself  had 
no  trace  of  fortifications  nor  of  buildings  of  any  kind.  Here^ 
then,  was  not  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joabu& 

More  probable  is  the  identity  of  Y&ktic,  a  village  which  we 
saw  from  this  spot,  with  the  ancient  HuiJcok.*  This  latter  is 
enumerated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  belonging  to  Naphtali ; 
though  in  the  later  Chronicles  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  Asher.*  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  place  it  on  the  borders  of  these  two  tiibes.' 
The  identity  was  recognised  by  B.  Parchi  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;    and  the  Jews  placed  the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  at 

*  Bearings  at  KhixM  HAdb* :  'Anibeh  ahfaoa^  unitiial,  b  not  wiAoot  example; 
288\  Sakhii!n24»\  Se<jAr8ir.  B&meli  e.  g.  onn  orOrn,0«n,  i  q.  01*^,  OC! 
«26\  Ferridy  60-.  Kefr  ^AnAn  SB*  ^  q^^  tBu^.  ^  WS.-Hnkkok  ;;;i; 
^  JS^^?^  ^J?5^-  ^'^^-  Wentified  in  our  fttmer  liiU;  lee  BibL 
F6rrWy40^  YlkOklOe^oanigBib-  Ret.  fi«t  Ed.  Vol  m.  App.  p.  183. 
lioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  80.  Kelb  HaurAn  •  joj,.  19,  84.  1  OuT  6.  76  [601  In 
107'.  AbuShAsheh?  122^  KAmHatdn  tiilf  laat  |WM«e  Hnkkok  ii  spoken  of  as  a 
\lVo'  '^^^^^^^II^CJJ^  dtyofrSigeinAdierjbotVSeoofTes. 
187%  Deip  Hanna  220\  'Arrlbeh  289%  poiduw  pSLn.  Josh.  2L  81.  it  U  Hel- 
SAkhnln  264-.  West  end  of  Cannel  268^%  fcS/SmVjS  iTSk  f  Uie  oAer  dtle. 
Khfarbet   &llAmeh  240*.      lUmeh  827%  S^ZL,rS;  boih^^ 

Viu.    ,•    ,.  ,  .     V  -#  .V      wedwg  in  Chronicles  U  thct«fope  perhaps 

*  This  imphes  an  inteTchange  of  the    tnwtw  of  eonyista 
letters  Heth  (n)  and   Yod   (i;;  which,        »  Onomartlvk /««. 
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Y&ktlk.^  The  village  lay  from  us  about  E.  by  B.  on  the  nordi- 
em  border  of  the  pkin  of  Wady  Sell&meh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  nmDing  east  fit)m  where  we  stood.' 

We  descended  from  Tell  H&zfir  on  its  southeastern  side ;  and 
zetumed  to  Mughftr  in  30  minutes,  by  a  path  higher  up  than 
the  one  of  yesterday.  Leaving  the  village  again  at  11.10  with 
a  guide  on  foot,  we  descended  southwesterly  into  the  plain  on 
our  way  to  '  Arrfibeh.  The  descent  was  long,  and  in  some  places 
steep.  We  passed  through  portions  of  the  grove  of  olive  trees. 
The  soil  under  them  had  been  ploughed  over,  in  order  to  looeen 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  We  waited  here  ten  minutes  fiv 
our  lagging  muleteers.  At  11.50  we  came  to  the  channel  of 
WadySellftmeh,  with  a  small  stream  of  water  just  i^^a^  to  diy 
up.  Here  the  site  Ehirbet  SeMmeh  was  seen  up  the  Wady  N. 
30^  W.  half  a  mile  distant.  This  is  doubtless  the  anoieot 
SelamiSj  a  town  of  Lower  Galilee  fortified  by  Josephus.'  It 
was  recognised  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.* 

Before  us  was  now  the  transverse  ridge,  separating  the  east- 
em  plain  from  the  western.  We  began  to  ascend  gradually  a 
few  minutes  beyond  the  water-course.  On  our  left  along  the 
slope  was  a  tract  of  rich  pasturage,  apparently  unappropriated ; 
belonging  to  the  government,  but  farmed  by  no  one,  and  run- 
ning to  waste.  At  12.15  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  and 
looked  down  into  the  western  plain.'  The  eastern  part  ^  this  is 
not  drained  at  all ;  and  a  pond  of  water  was  yet  standing  in  it 
There  is  a  slight  swell  between  it  and  the  western  portion; 
which  last  is  dmined  off  to  Wady  Sha'ab.  Deir  Hanna  was  a 
mile  distant  in  the  southwest,  on  a  lower  ridge  in  front  of  the 
higher  line  of  hills  in  the  south^  between  us  and  the  plain  el- 
BQttauf. 

We  sent  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  through  the  plam 
to  'Arr&beh ;  while  we  kept  along  on  the  ridge  to  Deir  Hanna ; 
which  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  place. 
Before  coming  to  it  we  passed  in  succession  two  towers  on  the 
ridge,  apparently  intended  as  outposts ;  one  half  a  mile,  and  the 
other  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  village.  We  reached 
Deir  Hanna  at  12.40.  It  stands  upon  a  higher  point  of  the 
ridge  ;  and  was  once  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  is  now  much 
fallen  down.*  There  are  no  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  wall, 
though  obviously  intended  for  military  defence,  had  no  character 
of  strength  or  durability.    We  learned  afterwards  that  these 

>  R.  Parchi  in  Adiei^i  Be^}.  of  Tad.  IL  '  :UXmfds,  Jcb.  Tita§  87.  B.  J.  8. 90. (L 

p.  421  tq.     Gannolj  Itin.  pp.  8S5,  455.  *  Zeitochr.  d.  morgenL  Get.  IIL  pi  6S. 

'  Bfr  Wolcott,  in  1842,  paued  five  min-  *  Bearings  at  12.45,  on   ridge :    Deir 

Qtet  east  of  TIkiik,  on  his  way  from  Ti-  Hanna  S.  45**  W.     el-Mfighar  N.  85*  E. 

berias  to  Safed;  see  BibUoth.  Saora,  1848,  S6khnhi  S.  TS"*  W. 

pw  80.  *  From  Deir  Hamia,  Sfikhnln  bora  W. 
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fortificationB  were  the  work  of  the  noted  DMher  el-'Omar,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  After  his  death,  his  son  'Aly 
held  possession  of  Deir  Hanna ;  where  he  was  besi^ed  in  1776 
by  Jezz&r  Pasha,  but  escaped.^ 

We  now  descended  obliquely  along  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  ridge  towards  the  southwest.  On  this  side  also  are  two 
towers  or  outposts,  at  similar  distancea  Beyond  the  termination 
cf  the  ridge  our  road  turned  to  the  left  aroimd  a  projecting  hill ; 
and  we  came  at  1.15  to  'Arrftbeh,  situated  in  a  nook  of  the  hills 
ooimected  with  the  southern  ridge.  The  hills  around  this  nook 
shut  out  all  view,  except  towards  the  west  and  northwest.* 

Here  we  stopped  for  the  day;  partly  on  account  of  the 
lameness  of  one  of  our  horses ;  but  more  for  rest  and  quiet  to 
my  companion,  whose  health  was  suffering  fiom  a  temporary 
local  disease.  On  account  of  the  high  wind,  our  tent  was  pitched 
in  the  court  of  a  ruined  house  within  the  village.  We  found 
our  position  sufficiently  uncomfortable.  It  seemed  as  if  most  of 
the  men  and  women,  and  all  the  boys,  were  collected  around  our 
tent ;  and  the  boys  especially  were  noisy  and  rude.  Swarms  of 
ffies  annoyed  us  by  day,  and  mosquitos  by  night.  The  village 
is  half  in  ruins.  There  are  some  traces  of  antiquity,  such  as  a 
few  hewn  stones  and  firagments  of  colunms ;  but  none  which 
mark  a  place  of  importance.  The  inhabitants  are  Muslims, 
with  only  three  or  four  families  of  Christians. 

The  day  was  spent  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the  adjacent 
region.  The  people  knew  Jeflit  among  the  hills  in  the  south- 
west. On  the  hills  north  of  SOkhnin,  they  said,  are  ruins  called 
KObarah  ;  which  we  decided  to  visit  if  possible. — At  the  east 
end  of  the  BOttauf  is  a  ruin,  with  colunms  standing,  called  Um 
el-'Amad,  about  an  hour  west  of  HattiiL  Further  west  in  the 
BQttauf  is  another  site  of  ruins  called  'Ain  N4tif ;  also  with 
columns  standing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the 
BQttauf  is  a  ruin  called  Um  Sel&khit.-^In  the  region  east  of 
Mtkghfir,  they  likewise  spoke  of  two  ruined  places  ;  one  called 
Seb&na,  and  the  other  er-BCLbtldiyeh  on  the  Wady  of  that  name. 
This  last  isp  already  on  the  maps. 

At  'Arrftbeh,  we  could  not  but  recognise  in  this  name  the 
ancient  Ardba  of  Josephus ;  from  which  the  town  of  Sogane 
was  twenty  stadia  distant.*  This  latter  town  was  also  here  to  be 

>  Volm7VojMe,n.p.  125.  SMthano-  of  *Apdfimf,  aod  thif  nudiiig  ham  been 

tieeofDh&ier!iiYoLILi}.898aq.[i!L278.]  adopted   in    the    editioni;    but    errone- 

'  Bearings   from    'Anibeh:    SSkhnln  ooily,  m  now  tfipean;  BeUnd  Palstt. 

S98%    DetrAi^adSSr.    Gup  in  hilli  to  p.  771,  1021.  R  O.  Sdmlti  wms  at 'Airi- 

Wadj  Sha*ab  881%  beh  In  1847,  and  raggMted  the  neoeuaiy 

'  Gr.  "ApmfitL — Joeeph.  Yit  51,  tr^s  ooneotion ;  in  nqiect  to  which,  howerer, 

:UyJirnr  tc^/in^  .  .  .  *Apifim¥  AWx«v^ay  QroMand  Bitter  seem  to  hentato;  Zeitschr. 

ffjM^i  rriBia,  to  tks  f/ilia^  Sogane  ...  der  motg.  Get.  lU  pp.  50,  Sa  Bitter  L  o» 

StimU  from  AnAa  tmotOg  tiadia.    B»-  pu  768  t^ 
knd  pn^oeed  to  iMd  hwe  fi^M^  intlaad 
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recognised  in  SQkhnln,  lying  about  W.  N.  W.  at  th6  eBtimated 
distance  of  an  hour ;  though  we  afterwards  tmvelled  it  rapidly 
in  forty-five  minutes.  The  coincidence  is  therefore  unusually 
exact.  That  a  village  named  Araba  anciently  existed  in  this 
quarter,  we  know,  inidependenily .  of  Josephus,  fitun  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.^  In  the  sixteenth  oentniy  it 
was  visited  by  the  Jews  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.* 

Frtdajfy  April  16th.  The  wind  to-day  was  from  the  soati^ 
west,  the  rainy  quarter ;  and  there  were  occasional  shcywem 
The  illness  of  my  companion  continued ;  and  we  iherefiice 
decided  to  remain  through  the  day  at ' Arrftbeh. 

On  the  side  of  the  MQ  a  short  distance  east  of  the  village,  is 
a  ledge  of  rocks ;  in  the  face  of  which  are  several  holes  liks 
caverns.  They  may  be  natural ;  but  seem  too  many  Ibr  that 
If  sepulchres,  they  must  be  much  broken  away^ — As  we  sat  in 
our  tent,  a  huge  centipede  came  deliberately  marching  along  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  The  bite  is  poisonous  and  troublesome; 
but  not  fatal — A  single  palm  tree  is  found  in  the  village. 

We  made  several  attempts  to  enmge  a  guide  to  take  us 
across  the  hills  to  JefS.t  and  E&na. '  These  aU fidled,  owingto 
the  laziness  of  the  people  and  their  exorbitant  demands.  We 
usually  found  these  two  traits  existing  together. 

SatwdaVy  April  Vlth:  The  morning  was  bri^t  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  coimtry  brilliant.  Failing  still  to 
obtain  a  guide  for  Jef&t,  and  the  lameness  of  our  horse  contin- 
xdng,  we  concluded  to  turn  down  to  'Akka  in  order  to  hiro 
another ;  visiting  also  EObarah  on  the  way.  Setting  off  there- 
fore at  7.15,  without  a  guide,  we  foUowed  the  road  across  the 
fine  plain  towards  SOkhi^.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  modem  reser- 
voir with  broken  walls  was  on  our  right,  belonging  to  'AriAbeL 
Traversing  the  plain,  we  came  at  7.55  to  another  large  artifidal 
pond  widi  a  high  mound,  belonging  to  Soklmin.  Here 
women  were  beanng  away  jars  of  water  on  their  heads  to  the 
village.  We  reached  Sttkhnin  at  8  o'clock,  situated  on  a  round 
isolated  hill  near  the  southern  ridge,  in  Ihe  southwest  part  of 
the  plain.  It  is  marked  by  the  conspicuous  whitOi^ome  of  a 
mosk  or  Wely ;  and  there  is  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  hilL 
Here  too  was  a  sin^e  palm  tree.  In  a  piece  oi  modem  wall  we 
noticed  several  ancient  and  r^ularly  bevelled  stones,  from  three 
to  four  feet  long,  with  the  surface  smooth  throughout,  Of 
course,  they  were  not  in  their  original  position.  We  saw  no 
other  marks  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mus- 
lims ;  with  twenty  or  thirty  families  of  Greek  Christians^    BQkh- 

'  Onomut  art.  Araba:  "Pono  est  et       '  CarmolyItin£ndietdelftTeinS«iiile» 
ali»  Tills  Anba  nomine  in  finilnis  Dioo»-    p.  888,  468. 
B,"L«.8epplioria. 
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oln  is  the  chief  village  of  the  Sh^htr ;  but  the  districts  of  the 
Bhfighiir  and  Jebel  were  now  under  one  goTemor,  and  the  seat 
oi  goyemment  had  not  jet  been  fixed. 

We  had  abeady  recognised  Sakhnln  as  the  Sogane  of  Jose- 
phus,  twenty  stadia  distant  firom  Araba.^  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  town  spoken  of  frequently  in  the  Talmudic  writings,  as 
Sichanin*  It  is  mentioned  by  Jewish  travellers  in  the  four- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
^primage.*  It  stands  in  the  lists  collected  during  our  former 
journey ;  and  was  visited  l^  E.  G*.  Schultz  in  1847.* 

At  BOkhnln  we  had  no  di£Biculty  in  obtaining  a  guide  on  foot 
to  take  us  to  Edbarah,  and  also  to  the  foot  of  uie  mountain  on 
our  way  to  'Akka.  He  proved  to  be  intelligent  and  faithful 
The  direct  road  to  'Akka  goes  by  way  of  Mi'ftr,  a  village  on  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast  We  left  Btikhnin  at  8.10;  and  followed 
down  a  road  more  to  the  right,  on  a  northwest  course,  along  a 
basin  which  is  drained  off  northwards  by  a  chasm  in  the  hills  to 
Wady  Sha'ah.  Our  road  had  every  appearance  of  being  a  very 
old  one,  with  rocks  laid  along  on  each  side.  At  8.30  there  was 
a  large  ancient  cistern,  but  broken  ;  and  five  minutes  later 
another,  with  steps,  from  which  women  were  canying  water  on 
their  heads  to  the  village.  Soon  afterwards  we  lost  the  old 
road  ;  which  probably  foUowed  down  the  valley  on  our  right  to 
Wady  Sha'ab  and  so  direct  to  Edbarah  ;  It^hile  we  made  a  cir- 
cuit towards  the  west.  We  now  rose  upon  the  ridge  by  a  rocky 
Kth ;  and  when  on  the  top  at  9.10  had  the  deep  Wady  Sha'ab 
Tore  us.  The  direction  of  KQbarah  was  pointed  out  beyond 
the  valley  ;  it  may  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  at  the 
most'  Wady  Sha'ab,  as  we  had  before  learned,  drains  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  plain  of  B&meh ;  and  having  passed  through  its 
gap,  receives  the  narrow  gorge  nmning  down  from  the  plain 
around  Sdkhnln. 

We  now  kept  tdone  still  towards  the  left,  and  by  a  mere 
goat  path,  around  a  Tell  on  the  ridge ;  and  tiien  descended 
northwest  along  its  shoulder  very  steeply  and  with  difficulty  to 
the  bottom  of  Wady  Sha'ab  at  9.35  ;  called  also  Wady  Haila- 

>  See  abore,  pu  88.    JoMpb.  Vita  51,  •  R  Psrehi  In  Aiher'b  Beij.  of  Tod.  IL 

58.  B.  J.  &  Sa  8.    Between  the  fonnt  p.  448.    Cumolj  Itin.  pp.  882,  458. 

:UfrUn  and  SAkhnln,  there  if  the  inter-  *  BihL  Ree.  lit  ed.  UL  Appi  p.  188. 

ehugeof  7  and  khj  Heb.  n,  which  if  not  Zeitsohr.  d.  xnoig.  Gea.  IIL  pp.  50,  80.— 

raoMal;  eee  Geeen.  Thetanr.  p.  858.    In  "^^i^  ^^  anodier  Imyitmi  In  Gaulonitifl, 

Habiew  the  name  wae  ptobablr  written  sooMtimee  oonfoonded  with  thia  one  in 

with  a  (fee  the  next  note),  which  hae  ^^^^^J^*-  ^- i>  ^'  V^^'l^^'^tJl 

:.  JL  ««*«  Am  i^tHt^i  rhM.  m^  Bearings  on  ridge,  at  9.10:  Sttkhnln 

paandow  into  the  gnttnral  Khs;  fee  i^^.     'AnAbeh  mP.    Blbarah  (?)  18% 

TlManv.  p.  647.              ^  ,     ,  ^  ,         •  I>eir  el-Af-ad  2'.  SeiiAr  49%  'Akka  288% 

Tahn.  T^a^O ;  fee  Beland  Palmt,  p.  Birweh  290%    Sha'ab  286%    Mfar  256% 

lOOi.  Tdl  YIii4b  287% 
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sdn.  From  this  point  there  was  a  good  and  level  road  along  the 
valley  and  across  the  plain  to  ^Akka ;  and  we  therefore  aeht  off 
onr  muleteers  at  once  for  that  city.  To  reach  KQbarab  we  now 
had  to  climh  the  high  and  steep  northern  side  of  the  valley ; 
and  as  my  companion  was  still  suffering,  he  preferred  to  retnaiii 
here,  while  I  with  Bashid  and  the  guide  shoiild  explore  the  she 
of  EObarah. 

Setting  off  at  9.45,  we  turned  up  the  Wady  for  a'  th<Ht 
time  ;  and  then  rose  very  obliquely  along  its  steeps  northern  de^ 
clivity.  We  came  out  at  10.15,  upon  a  tract  of  table  kind 
forming  the  broad  top  of  the  ridge.  Here  was  a  pond  of  water, 
and  several  men  ploughing.  We  kept  on  towards  the  north ; 
and  at  10.30  came  to  the  ruins  of  Eobarah.  They  are  sitiutted 
on  the  northern  brow  of  this  tract  of  table  land,  looking  down 
upon  the  southwestern  part  of  the  plain  of  BAmeh  ;  that  village 
beinginfull  view,  bearing  N.  75^  E.  The  general  featutes  of  that 
plain  we  had  correctly  recognised  from  the  mountain  abc^e  BA- ' 
meh  ;  but  I  could  here  see  more  fully  the  gap  or  Wady^  wludi 
breal»  down  from  the  western  end  towards  'Akka ;  throog^ 
which  passes  down  the  Damascus  road,  but  apparently  no  water 
finom  the  plain,  or  at  least  only  from  its  western  extremity.^  - 

On  approaching  KQbarah  from  the  south,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  square  green  Tell  or  mound,  some  15  or  20  feet  high. 
This  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  rank  weeds.  It  measured  30  paces  on  the 
southern,  and  the  same  on  the  western  side.  The  waUs  which 
remain  are  four  feet  thick  ;  constructed  of  large  and  rudely' hewn 
stones  on  the  outside  and  inside,  and  filled  in  with  smaller  stones. 
The  walls  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  are  mostly  gOlie. 
The  whole  formed  a  square  enclosure,  of  about  100  feet  on  eacli 
side.  Parallel  to  the  southern  wall,  at  ten  paces  north  of  it,  is 
another  of  like  thickness  ;  and  the  interval  is  covered  over  by  a 
round  arch,  extending  the  whole  length ;  thus  forming  a  long 
and  regular  vault.  •  It  had  been  broken  away  in  some  places ; ' 
and  repaired  at  a  later  period.  It  serves  now  as  a  fold  for  goats. 
In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  large  enclosure,  is  another  similar, 
though  smaller  structure  ;  also  vaulted.  These  seem  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress,  or  large  castle,  of  high  antiquity. 

On  the  southwest  of  this  ruin  are  two  ancient  cisterns  ;  and 
on  the  east,  two  others ;  all  large,  good,  and  still  unbroken. 
Hewn  stones  are  strewn  around  in  all  directions  over  the  exf^it 
of  an  acre  or  more  ;  hardly  as  many,  perhaps,  as  we  shoidd  ex- 
pect on  the  site  of  a  large  city  ;  but  yet  apparently  more  than 
are  to  be  found  at  BeffOrieh.     It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind| 

^  Bearings  from  Kftbarah :  M^el  Ke-    e1-Ba*neb  N.  16*"  W.    er-R&meh  N.  75*  EL 
r&mN.60'W.    Ddrd-A^ad  N.  20°W.    Nnhf  N.  45' £.    MTAr  S.  65**  W. 
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above.  ^  Fifteen  minutes  later  we  had  on  Qur  left  Tell  YfinAn, 
with  slight  ruins.  The  valley  had  become  wider  and  wider ;  and 
now  opened  out  into  a  broad  plain.  But  ridges  and  rocky  hills 
continued  to  extend  out  on  each  side  from  the  mountains,  sink- 
ing down  graduaUy  into  the  great  plain  further  west.  The  ridge 
on  the  north  of  us  makes  a  l^nd  to  the  south  at  its  western  end ; 
and  our  course  lay  along  close  under  it.  Above,  upon  its  angte, 
was  seen  the  villi^e  of  Birweh.  On  our  left  was  Dfimdn,  near 
the  low  end  of  the  southern  ridge.  Beyond  this,  and  more  to 
the  left,  apparently  on  a  rocky  hill  of  one  of  the  next  ridges,  the 
village  of  Eabi!d  came  in  sight  for  a  short  time.* 

In  this  name  Eabtil,  we  may  recognise  an  ancient  OaM; 

Erobably  that  once  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  on  the 
order  of  Asher  ;*  and  certainly  the  Ohaholo  of  Josephus,  a  village 
on  the  confines  of  Ptolemais,  forty  stadia  west  of  Jotapifta.* 
Here  Josephus  lay  for  a  time  encamped,  as  a  convenient  poet 
from  which  to  make  incursions  into  Galilee.  A  Cabul  is  fike- 
wise  once  or  twice  spoken  of  in  the  Talmudic  writings.*  But 
no  further  mention  of  it  seems  to  exist  until  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  ;  when  Eabtd  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
gimage.'  It  strangely  escaped  the  notice  of  Jacotin  and  the 
French  in  1799.  My  companion,  who  passed  through  DfimAn 
in  1844,  travelling  northwanls,  saw  Eabtll  from  a  more  northern 

Joint,  took  a  bearing  of  it,  and  recognised  it  as  the  CdM  of 
oshua.'    In  1847  E.  G.  Bchultz  ako  compared  it  with  the 
Chahclo  of  Josephus.' 

Proceeding  over  the  plain,  we  came  at  2  o'clock  to  tiie 
channel  of  Wady  Bha'ab,  with  water  standing  in  it,  and  tending 
towards  Nahr  Na'm&n.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  base  of  the 
northern  hills,  as  they  bend  round  towards  the  soutL  Here  was 
a  fountain ;  and  women  from  Birweh  were  carrying  off  water 
on  their  heads.  Five  minutes  later  'Akka  came  in  sight  in  the 
northwest.  At  2.25  we  reached  the  end  of  the  northern  line  of 
hills.  They  terminate  here  in  a  low  and  singular  Tell,  having 
a  flat  top  and  rounded  sides  ;  and  appearing  as  if  cut  off  fifom 
the  hill  back  of  it,  with  a  passage  between  almost  like  a  broad 
artificial  trench.  It  is  called  Tell  Birwek  The  route  of  Dr. 
Smith  in  1844  led  from  this  Tell  northwards  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills ;  imtil  he  struck  the  road  from  'Akka  to  'Amkah  and 
Bllhm&ta.    The  line  of  hills  on  the  south  of  Wady   Sha'ab 

'  F^ram  Sha'ab,  lITAr  bore  a  10*  W.  *  R  Parchi  in  Ashei's  Bexj.  of  TucL  H. 

"  Bwriiua  at  1.86:  Birweh  KSC^W.  p.  428.    Cannolv  Itin.  pp.  458,  482. 

IMmAn  a  65*  W.    Kabftl  S.  6*  £L  '  £.  Smith's  &U  JonniiJ,  1844,  April 

•  JodL  19,  87.  22d. 

.  «  Joseph.  Yite  48-46.    Bdand  Pal  p.        '  Zeitschr.  d.  morg.  Gesellsch.  m.  p(^ 
101.  49,  GO.    Bitter  L  c  p.  7G1. 
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termiiiates  at  D&mdn ;  west  of  which,' in  the  plain,  stands  the 
isolated  Tell  Kltdn ;  which  we  afterwards  visited. 

The  pkdn  now  widened  out  on  the  north,  to  the  next  and 
longer  line  of  hills  running  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  next 
Wady  coming  fipom  the  direction  of  the  plain  of  BAmeh.  The 
plain  of  this  Wady  is  narrower  than  that  we  had  traversed  ;  and 
looking^  up  it  we  could  see  Birwi^  on  the  southern  ridge.  At 
12.30  there  was  a  well,  with  watering-troughs  of  stone  forming 
two  sides  oC  a  square.  The  well  was  furnished  with  a  wheel ; 
and  two  men  were  drawing  wat^  by  treading  the  wheel ;  illus- 
trating, perhaps,  the  ancuuit  mode  of  ^^  watering  with  the  foot.''^ 
At  3.15  we  were  opposite  to  tiixe  end  of  the  northern  hilis ;  and 
the  eye  now  wandeied  over  the  great  plain  unhindered,  quite  to 
the  promontory  of  Bfts  en-Nfikdrah,  the  Scala  Tffrtorum.  An 
extensive  low  hill,  shaped  oa  this  side  like  a  fortification,  was  on 
our  right  at  3.45,  lying  along  on  the  east  of  the  city.  At  3.50 
there  was  another  public  well  with  a  wheel ;  soon  after  which  we 
came  out  upon  the  beautiful  beach  of  hard  sand,  with  the  light 
waves  o£  the  Mediterranean  rippling  at  our  feetl  At  4  o'clock 
we  reached  the  only  land-gate  o[  'Akka,  on  the  southern  diore ; 
and  ten  minutes  later  were  welcomed  at  the  house  of  the  Ameri- 
can consular  agent,  Mr.  Jirjis  JemfiL  Here  we  remained  until 
Monday.^ 

A  visit  to  'Akka  was  not  included  in  our  original  plan  ;  we 
oame  hither  for  a  single  definite  object ;  and  so  soon  as  that 
could  bo  accomplished,  after  the  rest  of  Sunday,  we  desired  to 
hasten  away.  To  effect  this,  arrangements  were  begun  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  completed  early  on  Monday  morning. 

The  house  in  which  we  lodged  was  not  far  from  the  middle 
of  the  city,  towards  the  southwest.  It  was  one  of  the  better 
class,  two  stories  high ;  and  furnished  in  some  of  the  rooms 
with  glazed  windows,  id  others  not.  Here,  as  in  Smyrna, 
BeiriHt,  and  other  oriental  commercial  cities,  the  fionily  occupied 
the  upper  fioor;  while  the  rooms  below  serve  as  stables  and 
storehouses.  The  house,  as  usual,  enclosed  a  court ;  small  on 
the  ground,  but  larger  above  as  a  sort  of  terrace.  A  broad  stau> 
case  of  stone  came  up  in  the  middle  of  this  terrace ;  with  a  thin 
breastwork  around  it  above,  decorated  with  pots  of  fiowers. 
The  floor  of  the  terrace  was  of  stucco,  laid  with  pebbles  of 
different  colours,  arranged  in  ornamental  figures.  The  principal 
rooms  were  at  the  four  comers,  with  smaller  rooms  and  offices 
between.  At  the  west  end,  the  space  between  the  comer  rooms 
was  covered  by  the  roof,  with  windows  looking  out  upon  the 
Mediterranean  and  Carmd ;  but  on  the  inside  not  enclosed.  It 
afforded  a  pleasant  retreat ;  and  I  gazed  here  many  times  upon 

>DMill,ia    SMyoLILp.Sl  rB.85U 
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the  blue  waten  of  the  sea  and  bay ;  upon  the  long  ridge  of 
Carmel  rising  suddenly  from  the  waves,  with  1^  convent  and 
church  upon  its  extremity  ;  as  also  upon  Hai&,  at  the  base  of 
Carmel,  and  rising  along  the  foot  of  its  slope.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  we  set  up  our  own  beds  in  the  room 
assigned  to  us. 

Our  host's  fimiily  consiBted  of  his  widowed  mother,  a  yomwsr 
brother,  and  two  sisters,  all  unmarried.  An  older  sister bue 
wile  of  the  British  consul  at  Y&fa.  Both  the  sons  had  been 
educated  at  the  seminary  connected  with  the  mission. at  Bei- 
rtt ;  and  the  youngest  sister  had  likewise  just  completed  the 
ftdl  course  in  the  female  school  of  the  same  mission.  Th^  aQ 
(except  the  mother)  spoke  English  to  some  extent ;  and  ex- 
hibited the  intelligence  and  ease  acquired  by  Tninglmg  in  cood 
society.  They  were  originally  of  the  Greek  church,  and  nom 
Beirtlt ;  but  were  now  Protestants.  The  youngest  sbter,  in  her 
desire  to  impart  the  good  which  she  had  herself  received,  had 
opened  a  small  school  fer  young  girls ;  in  which,  at  first,  the 
teaching  did  not  go  far  beyond  Emitting,  sewing,  and  leadins. 
Yet  even  these  humble  efforts  had  been  publicly  denounced  m 
the  Greek  churches ;  though  only  two  pupils  had  been  taken 
away. — The  &mily  Uved  with  simplicity  and  good  taste.  The 
parlour  table  exhibited  quite  a  show  of  good  English  bookB. 
The  meals  were  served  in  Frank  style ;  possibly  in  part  on  our 
account ;  and  the  females  all  partook  with  us.  Our  host  was 
turning  his  attention  to  commercial  pursuits  ;  and  manifested 
an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  public  afEedrs  of  his  own 
and  other  countries. 

We  had  here  a  pleasant  and  quiet  Sabbath.  The  weather 
could  not  be  finer ;  and  the  beauty  of  Carmel  stood  forth  re- 
vealed. Many  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  friends  of  the  family, 
called  ;  and  my  companion  found  many  opportunities  for  reli- 
gious conversation. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  our  friend  took  me  to  the  flat 
roof  of  the  house,  which  affoids  a  view  of  'Akka  and  the  region 
around  it.  On  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  nules, 
is  Carmel  with  its  long  level  ridge ;  on  the  east  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Galilee  at  nearly  a  like  distance  ;  the  intervening 
great  and  fertile  plain  stretches  away  in  the  north  to  B&s  en- 
rT&ktlrah  ;  beyond  which  we  could  see  the  White  cape,  Bfis  el- 
Abyad,  running  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  right,  and  south  of  the 
ridge  of  en-N&ktirah,  the  great  chasm  of  Wady  el-EOm  was 
seen  breaking  down  through  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  Still 
south  of  this,  on  the  northern  side  of  a  deep  and  shorter  val- 
ley, Wady  Jedin,  a  ruined  fortress  was  conspicuous,  Eflilat 
Jedin ;  apparently  the  Castellum  Indi  of  the  Teutonic  knights.* 

*  Brocaxdos  e.  4.    So  MaritL  H.  p.  Ul 
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We  were  indebted  to  Mr  Jem&l  for  a  document  giving  the 
Btatistics  of  the  province  of  ' Akka,  viz.  its  popuhitiony  yokeB  of 
oxen,  villages,  taxes  in  money  and  produce,  its  productions,  and 
the  number  of  mosks,  churches,  and  synagogues.  This  docn-* 
ment  is  given  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  vohune.^ 

This  citj  is  the  Accho  of  the  Old  Testament ;  from  which 
Asher  did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites.*  It  would  hence 
appear  to  have  lain  in  the  territory  of  that  tribe ;  althov^  not 
mentioned  in  the  distribution  of  Joshua.'  Afterwards  it  took 
the  name  of  Pt6lema%8j  probably  from  one  of  the  earlier  Ptolemys 
of  Egypt ;  though  the  occasion  is  unknown.  It  is  xe&ned  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  visited  by  Paul  on  his  way  to  J6nu»- 
lem.*  Several  times  it  is  mentioned  as  Ptolemais  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees  ;'  and  also  frequently  by  Josephus,  who  oor* 
rectly  describes  its  position,  and  assigns  it  to  Gwilee.*  Btrabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  great  city ;  of  which  the  Persians  availed  them- 
selves as  a  point  from  which  to  attack  Egypt^  By  Pliny  it  is 
called  a  colony  of  the  emperor  Claudius ;  and  it  bears  the  asme 
appellation  on  coins.'  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chxistian 
era,  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;'  and  was  the  seat 
of  a  Christian,  bishopric.  This  latter,  however,  seems  to  have 
possessed  no  extensive  influence ;  since  no  historical  notice  of  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  except  the  names  of  five  or  six  of  the 
incumbents ;  and  that  only  in  the  signaturos  of  counoOs.'* 
Upon  the  capturo  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ehalif  Omar,  in  A.  IX 
63/,  his  victorious  armies  followed  up  the  conquest  of  Palas- 
tino  ;  and  after  the  surrender  of  Csasarea,  the  other  cities,  in- 
dudmg  Ptolemais  or  'Akka,  yielded  without  resistanoe^  in  A.  IX 
638,  to  the  summons  of  the  invaders.^^ 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  city  until  the  time  of  the  oni- 
sades.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  its  Greek  appella- 
tion, as  in  so  many  other  instances,  was  forgotten  ;  and  Arabian 
writers  know  the  place  only  as  'Akka.  With  the  crusades 
began  a  comparatively  brief  but  palmy  period  of  prosperity  and 
renown.     The  first  host  of  pilgrims  in  1099,  in  tiieir  haste  to 

>  See  Note  III,  end  of  the  volume.  *  Strabo  16.  3.  25.  p.  75& 

*  Judg.  1,  81.  Heb.  i55 ;  Sept  "Aicx^;        '  ^"^7  H.  K.  «.  17,  ixtmda  OtrnM 

dao  Gr.  "An^  Joe.  Ant  9.  14.  2.  Diod,  S^Sfi^^Jw  f&T!^^ 

Sic  19.  98;  Lat  Ace,  Plin.  H.  N.  6. 17.  ^"P"  ^^ 65 --lor  fli»ooiBi,  bm  Rebmd 

SeeBoUiidp.584  8qr  P-^^-    EarUer  coma,  etnick  nnder  Alia- 

1  T/W.K  10  oi_fti      T\.^  «-—  :.  «^-  aodef  the  Great,  see  in  Qesea  Monnmai. 

,   \.^P     V  T    V  F^^J^  I^^  Phoon.  p.  2S9,  imd  Tab.  86. 

commonly  held  to  be  imphed  m-Ae  fonn  "^'V^L^'^Ti^ffien^ 

«a,  for  -is^Pa,  Mia  l,  10.  in  Am.  i.  2. 

*  Acti21,  7.  >•  SeethenameginReland,p.642.CoiBpi 

*  1  Mace  10,  89.  66  sq.  11,22.  24,  etc  le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  IIL  p.  776. 

9  Maeo.  18,  24.  25,  eta  >'  Gibbon,  Hittoiyoriiie  Decline  and  Fall 

*  Joa  B.  J.  2.  10.  2.  ib.  2. 18.  6  {  also    of  the  Boman  Empin,  ch.  61. 
Antt  1&  6. 2.  ik  18.  2. 1.  ib.  18. 4. 1, 2,  etc 
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the  mean  time  Sakdin  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  fortify,  was 
immediately  invested ;  while  a  Pisan  fleet  shut  it  in  also  by 
sea.  Saladin,  who  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Kol'at  esh- 
ShQldf  (Belfort),  hastened  to  the  relief  of  'Akka ;  bat  ooold 
only  hover  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  ChristiBn  host  The  siege 
continued  with  variable  fortunes ;  until  after  almost  two  yean^ 
the  arrival  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  in  April,  1191, 
and  oi  Richard  of  England  in  the  June  following,  with  fiesh 
forces,  inspired  the  besiegers  with  new  confidence,  aiid  filled  tiie 
besi^d  with  despondency.  On  the  12th  of  July,  'Akka  was 
again  delivered  over  to  the  Christians,  with  all  its  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver,  its  stores  of  arms  and  provisions,  and  all  the 
vessels  of  war  and  merchantmen  lying  in  its  port.^ 

The  city  now  remained  for  a  centuiy  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians.  It  suffered  greatly  firom  an  earthquake  in  Hay^ 
1202  ;*  and  became  in  1229  the  chief  seat  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  crusaders.*  Along  with 
the  court  followed  also  the  great  orders  of  the  knights ;  and  'Akka 
became  henceforth  the  head-quarters  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Templars,  and  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  The 
former  took  now  the  style  of  Bt  John  of  'Akka  ;  wUch,  in  the 
French  orthography,  JSt  Jean  d'Acre,  became  the  current  appel- 
lation of  the  city  in  the  European  world.^  The  Teutonic  knif^ti 
acquired  extensive  lands  and  many  fortresses  in  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  northeast  of  'Akka  ;  some  of  which  may  be  vbh 
cognised  at  the  present  day.' 

The  early  religious  zeal  of  the  crusaders,  had  long  since  de^ 
generated  into  what  was  little  more  than  political  and  personal 
ambition  ;  and  'Akka,  as  the  place  where  the  rhrjing  interesli 
of  different  sects,  orders,  and  nations,  were  all  concentrated^ 
became  the  scene  of  bitter  strife  and  open  feuds.  Between  the 
Pisans  and  Qenoese  in  1192,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Venetians  in  1256,  disputes  ran  so  high  as  to  result  in  bloody 
warfare.'  The  great  orders  of  the  Hospitalers  and  Templars  were 
ever  at  variance  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  enmities  and 
intrigues  existing  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  every  name. 
The  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city,  generally,  had  likewise 
acquired  the  unenviable  renown  of  dealing  more  fovourably  with 
the  Saracens  than  with  their  Christian  brethren ;  of  being 
given  over  to  falsehood  and  wickedness  ;  and  of  habitaally  prao^ 

*  Sm  the  hirtoiy  of  this  dege.  and  the    the  old  German  poem  **  Freydankt*  m 
Avthoiitiei,  in  Wilken  IV.  pp.  253-357.        quoted  bj  WiUen,  VI.  p.  515.     Beiviunin 

■  Wilken  VL  p.  0.  of  Tudela  alrea^  wrote  •'ipj,  ikfm^ 

*  Wilken  VL  p.  515.  ^th  a  wrong  Hebrow   letter;    Adaei^e 

*  The  cruBudmwp^T  eariy  to  have  edit  I  p.  68;  Heb.  p.  31. 
oampted  the  Arabic  form   'Akha   into  »  fitter  Eidk.  XVL  L  p.  782. 
Adker;  or,  m  written  in Fiwich,-4cr».  See  •  wilken.  IV.  p.  478.  m  p.89e. 
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tismg  deceit,  fraud  and  treachery.^  Along  with  all  these  evilsj 
the  increase  of  wealth,  splendour,  and  luzuiy,  was  enormous. 
The  city  was  the  centre  of  intercourse  between  tiie  east  and  the 
west ;  wealthy  nobles  from  the  other  cities  of  Syria  and  from 
■  Europe  took  up  here  their  abode ;  merchants  of  all  countries, 
from  the  west  and  frmn  the  east,  established  themselves  in 
^▲kka,  Mid  filled  their  warehouses  with  the  products  of  every 
clime  ;  and  all  external  circumstances  testified*  to  the  activity, 
the  extent,  and  the  prosperity  of  commercial  enterprise. 

Such  was  'Akka,  when,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1291,  the  Sul* 
tan  Melek  el-Ashra^  the  son  of  EalAwtln^  with  an  immense  host 
of  Saracen  warriors,  sat  down  to  invest  it.'  After  various  con- 
flicts and  impetuous  assaults  of  the  besie^rs,  and  a  brave,  but 
•not  united  defiance  on  the  part  of  tiie  besieged,  the  city  was  at 
length  taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  of  Iby.  The  Christian 
inhabitants  in  i^eat  numbers,  were  treacherousfy  massacred ;  the 
place  after  being  given  over  to  plunder,  was  set  on  fire  in  eveiy 
part ;  the  walls,  tiie  churches,  and  the  strong  palaces,  were  de- 
molished ;  and  the  whole  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground.*  The 
crtisaders  immediately  withdrew  from  all  the  other  cities ;  and 
such  was  the  end  of  the  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine. 

Fifty  years  later,  Ludolf  von  Suchem  tells  us,  that  the  work 
of  demolition  was  continued  through  many  years ;  and  was  not  so 
complete,  but  that  the  churohes,  walls,  towers,  and  palaces,  might 
under  better  fortunes  be  i^in  restored.  In  his  day,  'Al^  was 
still  empty  and  desolate.  The  place  swarmed  with  doves  and 
partridges. :  About  sixty  Saracens  still  lingered  there,  to  guard 
the  place  and  the  port ;  who  got  their  living  from  these  birds 
4md  from  the  culture  of  silk.* 

Other  travelers  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
•oenturies,  appear  not  to  have  visited  'Akka ;  and  those  who 
mention  it,  speak  of  it  oidy  from  hearsay,  or  as  seen  fioia  the 
vessel  as  they  sailed  by.^  Sandys,  in  1611,  was  four  days  at 
'Akka  ;  and  speaks  oi  the  remains  as  still  exhibiting  the  utmost 
massiveness  and  strength.*  Only  two  or  three  burred  inhabi- 
tants dwelt  among  the  ruins.  There  were  also  Frank  merchants, 
dwelling  in  a  strong  square  cave,  and  fireighting  their  ships  with 

>  Wakm  VL  fi.  SIS.  under  tlioM  diTen  went  poitonia    Yoa 

*  WUImo  Vn.  p.  TSS.  ^Ponld  ihink  1^  ttie  niKt,  that  tfie  city 


*  WQkm  yiL  n.  TSO-rm  mthereondMwlionj'crditvncoij^ 


.  «.  Ml  ing  eMtlei,  tfaan  any  vty  mized  with  pri- 

80  Brafdmbaeli  (148S)  In  R«jmK  pi    TaftB  dweDinot;  ...  the  fange  walli  and 
118;  ZuAlUrt  (1586)  V.  «.  Sj  C^torioas    ucbes  turned  taprfe^orvj,  and  Mng  like 


(lS8S)p.l2ft.  rookf  open  the  feandatkB."— Sand jt  refers 

*  Seii^T^  TraTeli,  pp.  150,  ISO:  «*The    to  no  partieakr  mhi,  •zeepc   ^a  good^jr 
rka«  ahewa  tiiat  flM  bodj  hath  been    tempk^  of  the  Hbepitakn  near  the  ionth 


etrow,  fortified  with  bnlwarke and  towen;    iideortiiei%;  pi  ISa 
to  each  wall  a  diteh,  lined  with  etooe;  and 
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cotton,  wbick  grew  abundantlj  in  the  country  adjoining.  Eu- 
sene  Roger  in  1645,  Doubdan  in  1652,  and  D'Ameux  in  1658, 
describe  in  like  manner  the  desolation  of  'Akka ;  and  enter  into 
more  specifications.^  The  latter  speaks  of  the  place  as  a  vast 
heap  of  magnificent  ruins,  partly  qovered  by  the  sand  driven  up 
by  the  win£.*  There  were  many  large  and  fine  yaults,  which 
once  served  as  cisterns  or  as  magazines  ;  but  being  now  fall  of 
stagnant  water,  they  added  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place. 
D'Arvieuz  specifies  the  remains  of  five  structures  as  then  exist- 
ing, all  of  them  from  the  time  of  the  crusades;  vis.  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Marine  arsenal,  the  hotel  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  the  palace  of  their  Grand  Master,  and  the 
church  of  St.  John  connected  with  it.'  The  Emir,  Fakhr  ed^ 
Din,  had  erected  a  large  and  convenient  Ehftn ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  had  filled  up  the  port,  as  in  the  case  of  Sidon  and 
other  cities.*  In  this  Khfin  the  Frank  merchants  wen  now 
lodged ;  and  here,  in  July,  D'Arvieuz  and  most  of  the  othen 
fell  sick  of  fever  ;  which  he  ascribes  to  the  noxious  qualitiea  of 
the  atmosphere.' 

For  almost  another  century  the  leading  travellers  in  Pales- 
tine add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  'Akka ;  as  Nau  in  1674, 
Maundrell  in  1697,  and  Pococke  in  1737.*  But  about  1749,  a 
new  era  began  for  the  desolated  city.  The  noted  Sheikh  DhilMr 
el-'Omar,  whose  history  has  been  glanced  at  in  a  fimner  volome 
of  this  work,^  had  now  taken  possession  of  'Akka.  His  story  is 
told  with  some  fulness  by  Niebuhr,  and  especially  by  Volney.' 
He  was  master  of  Safed,  Tiberias,  and  all  Galilee ;  and  made 
'Akka  his  residence ;  professing  to  hold  all  as  a  fief  fiom  the 
Pasha  of  Sidon,'  yet  maintaining  himself  for  many  years  as  an  in- 
dependent chief,  against  the  attacks  and  intrigues  of  neighbouring 
Pashas  and  of  his  own  family.  The  walls  and  fortifications  were 
early  built  up  ;'*  th&  population  greatly  increased  ;''  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  praiseworthy ;  ^*  and  the  Sheikh  took 

'  Eng.  Roger,  La  Terre  Sainte,  pp.  44-  *  Mariti  EL  pi  96. 

4e.  Doabdan  p.  545  sq.    D'Arvienx  M4.  »  Stephan  Sohnli  waa  at  *Akka  fai  1754. 

moirei^  L  p.  269  sq.  DhAher  had  already  oompleted  hie  own 

'  lyAmenx  ib.  pp.  270,  279.  castle,  on  the  site  </  the  hotel  cf  tlM 

*  lyAnrienx  ib.  pp.  272-275.  knights  of  St  John;  and  the  wall  oi  the 

*  D'Arvieax  lb.  p.  278.  Mariti,  IL  p.  84.  city  on  the  land-side ;  nibg  Ibr  that  por- 

*  D'Arvienx  ib.  pi  292.  pose  the  stones  of  one  of  the  old  chwiML 

*  Nan  Voyage,   6.  c.  19.     MaundreU  The  Sheikh  gave  Schnls  letten  to  two  of 
March    21s        " -     —     .          - 


under    March    21st,  **  Besides    a    laige    his  sons,  then  goremofs  in  Tiberias  and 
Kh&n,  in  which  the  French  facton  have    Safed.    See  Schnls  Leitangen  eta  V. 
taken  np  their  qnarters,  and  a  mosqne,     181,  187,  227.     PanhMT  Sammlw^. 


and  a  few  poor  cottages,  you  see  nothing  VIL  pp.  40,  45,  72. 

here  bat  a  vast  and  qps^cions  min."    Po-        "  I  find  do  estimate  of  the 'population  at 

oocke  IL  L  p.  51  sq.  this  period ;  bat  Niebnhr  says  that  •'  the 

^  See  VoL  IL  p.  898  sq.  houses  are  here  hig^  and  the  place  popi^ 

•  Niebnhr  (1766)  Reisebesohr.  IIL  p.  loos;"  ib.  p.  72. 
72  sq.  Yolney  (1788)  Voyage  a  25.  Tom.        **  Mariti  ib.  p.  98. 
ILp.S4sq. 
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great  pains  to  revive  and  extend  commerce.  In  this  lie  was 
saccessftd ;  and  in  Mariti's  time  (1760),  consuls  from  several 
European  powers  had  been  established  at  'Akka.  One  of  the 
principal  exports  was  cotton.*  In  1775,  when  nearly  ninety 
years  old,  the  Sheikh  was  entrapped  and  cdain  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Snltan ;  and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople.*  He  was 
succeeded  by  the '  still  more  notorious  Ahmed^  sumamed  e2- 
Jexzdr  '  the  Butcher.' . 

This  remarkable  and  ferocious  personage  was  a  native  of 
Bosnia.  While  still  young,  he  sold  himself  to  a  slave-merchant 
in  Constantinople  ;  and,  being  purchased  by  'Aly  Bey  in  Egypt, 
he  rose  from  the  humble  lot  of  a  Memltlk  slave,  to  the  post  of 
governor  of  Cairo.*  Vdlney  relates,*  that  in  1773,  the  Emir  of 
the  Druzes,  Ytisuf,  placed  Jezzfir,  a  creature  of  the  Turks,  in 
command  at  Beirdt  He  first  took  possession  of  fifty  thousand 
piastres  belonging  to  the  Emir ;  and  then  declared,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged no  superior  but  the  Sultan.  Ytlsuf  applied  to  the 
Pasha  of  Damascus  ;  who  disavowed  Jezzfir,  but  did  not  dis- 
place him.  Piqued  at  this  neglect,  Y(lsuf  now  made  common 
cause  with  Sheikh  Dhfiher  of  'Akka  ;  and,  aided  by  a  Russian 
fleet,  they  made  a  successful  attack  upon  Beirtlt.  Jczz&r  was 
compelled  to  capitulate  ;  he  betook  himself  alone  to  Dhfiher,  and 
followed  him  to  'Akka ;  but  soon  escaped.  On  the  death  of 
Dh&her,  he  was  made  Pasha  of  'Akka  and  Sidon  ;  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  former  city ;  and  was  for  some  years  occupied 
in  subduing  and  destroying  the  sons  of  Dh&her,  and  securing  for 
himself  their  territories.*  In  Yolney's  time,  1785,  his  Pashalik 
embraced  the  whole  country  between  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  and 
Csasarea  along  the  coast ;  extending  inland  to  Anti-Lebanon  and 
ilie  upper  Jordan  ;  and  including  dso  Ba'albek.* 

At  this  time  'Akka  had  become  one  of  the  chief  cities  along 
the  coast.  The  Pasha  had  already  erected  his  splendid  mosk, 
the  covered  bazaar  or  market,  and  the  fine  aqueduct  bringing 
water  across  the  plain  firom  the  northeast,  with  its  noble  foun- 
tains. In  all  these  and  other  works,  Jezz^r  was  his  own  engi- 
neer and  architect ;  himself  directing  and  superintending  their 
progress.  The  fortifications,  though  built  with  great  care,  were 
of  Uttle  value.^  In  like  manner.  Brown  in  1797,  describes  the 
wall  as  ''of  very  moderate  strength;"  while  the  arbitrary 
caprices  of  Jezz&r  had  injured  commerce  and  agriculture  ;  so 
that  his  chief  source  of  revenue  and  wealth  was  now  the  district 

*  Mariti  ib.  pi  102  iq.  Clarke's  TrmreU  in  the  H0I7  Land,  Loud. 
'  Niebnhr  ib.  pi  76.    Volney  ib.  p.  120.    1812,  4ta  c.  12.  pp.  864,  865. 

*  Thete  pardculan  are  stated  bj  Dr  E.  *  Vojage,  ILjp.  112  sq. 
D.  Claike  on  the  antfaority  </  JenAr  him-  *  Vofaiej,  ib.  II.  pi  125. 
sell:    How  fiur  thqr  aooord  with  exact  *  Voln^,  ib.  IL  p.  164  sq. 
▼wity,  is  another  qoeetion.     See  £.  D.  *  Volnej,  ib.  XL  p.  909  sq. 
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of  Damascus.  In  1791  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  Fiench  60- 
tories  at  'Akka,  Sidon,  and  Beirdt ;  and  expelled  theimerohanti 
from  his  territories  on  three  days'  notice. ;  He  bad  e$xlj  codp- 
ceiyed  an  enmity  against  that  nation  ;  i^rhibh  the  events  of  his 
subsequent  history  did  not  tend  to  allay.  ^ 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  'Akha^^  whe^  on  tlie  :20th 
of  March,  1799,  it  was  inyested  by  the  French  army  imder 
Bonaparte.  The  English  admiral,  Sir  gidn^  Smith,  had  aiw 
lived  two  days  before,  with  two  ships  of  war  i  and  had  aided  Jeas- 
z&r  hastily  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a  state  oT  pieparatiim  for 
an  attack.  A  fleet  of  transports,  bringing  stores  and  heavy 
ordnance  from  Alexandria  £9r  the  French,  had  been  captured  l^ 
the.  English  ;  and  were  now  turned  against  the  invadenk: .  Am 
this  celebrated  siege  is  a  matter  of  recent  history,  we  need  heie 
only  remark,  that  after  eight  deadly  assaults,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed  by  Arab  valour  aided  by  English  skill ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  intennediate  victory  of  Mount  Tabor ; 
the  invaders  after  sixty  days  gave  up  the  siege  on  the  20di  of 
May,  and  commenced  their  retreat.  Here  first  waned  the  star 
of  Napoleon's  fortunes.* 

The  fortifications  of  'Akka  were  afterwards  strengthened  by  a 
second  rampart  and  ditch  on  the  land  side.'  Jezz&r  died  in  May^ 
1804,  after  an  illness  of  nine  months,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  rule  as  Pasha.*  His  craeltj 
and  atrocities  bring  vividly  to  mind  the  like  characteristics  of 
the  first  Herod  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  such  monsten 
in  human  form  should  die  in  their  beds,  and  not  be  cut  off  by 
the  vengeance  of  their  outraged  subjects.  According  to  Dr 
Clarke/jezz&r  was  his  own  ''  minister,  treasurer,  and  seeretaiy .; 
and  not  unfrequently  both  judge  and  executioner  in  the  same 
instant.'"  Of  his  attendants,  ^'  some  were  without  a  nose ; 
others  without  an  arm,  with  one  ear  only,  or  one  eye  ;  marked 
meuy  as  he  termed  them/' '  As  late  as  1815,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  meet  in  the  streets  of  'Akka  men  who  had  been  de* 
prived  by  JezzSr  of  an  eye,  an  ear,  or  part  of  the  nose.*  On 
one  occasion,  he  put  to  death  seven  of  his  wives  with  his  own 
hand.' 

The  successor  of  Jezz&r  was  Ismail ;  and  he  again  after  a 
few  years  was  succeeded  by  Sulcimiin ;  under  whose  peaceful 
rule  the  city  and  district  recovered  their  prosperity.'     Such  is 

*  Brown's  TntTeU.  o.  28.  pp.  866^70.  *  £.  D.  Clarke's  TrmTeli  in  iha  Holy 
'  Thiert  Hist,  de  la  R6volation,  X.  pp.     Land,  4ta  p.  862  sq. 

402-410.    Sir  Walter  Scotfs  Life  of  N»-        "  Tumei'i  Tour  in  the  JmwvA,  1L  p. 
pdleon,  I.  0.  29.  114. 

*  Marmont,  III  p.  79.    Izby  and  Man-        ^  Clarke  ib.  p.  86a 

gles»  p.  196.  [6a]  *  Buckingham  ib.  pp^  84»  S5. 

*  Bockii^^iain,  Palest  4tOu  p.  Sa 
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the  general  testimoiiy  of  travelleiB  at  this  period ;  who,  lioweyer, 
differ  greatly  in  their  estimates  of  the  population.^  In  1820, 
Abdallah  beeame  Pasha  of  'Akka ;  bat  soon  feU  into  strife  with 
the  Porte  and  the  neighbouring  Pa^ias ;  and  was  besi^ed  for  nine 
months  in  vain.*  He  at  last  made  hh  peace  through  the  me- 
diation of  Muhsmmed  'Aly  of  Egypt.  In  1829  he  had  become 
jealous  of  this  powerful  neighbour ;  *  ted  was  maling  every 
preparation  for  a  Tigoroos  defoice.^  Nor  were  his  fears  ground- 
less ;  for  on  the  27th  of  November,  1831^  Ibrahim  Pasbi  with 
an  Egyptian  army  sat  down  before  'Akka.  Without  engineers 
to  carry  on  the  siege  in  that  scientific  manner,  which  ensures 
success  within  a  cerkdn  number  of  weeks  or  days,  Ibrahim 
occupied  the  time  in  a  ftuious  bombardment.  More  them  thirty- 
five  thousand  shells  were  tiirown  into  the  town ;  not  a  habitation 
escaped  uninjured ;  and  whole  streets  were  blocked  up  with  half- 
demoliflhed  houses.  Yet  no  breach  was  made  in  the  walls ;  and 
the  ramparts  remained  with  little  damage,  and  almost  untouched. 
•Wearied  at  the  delay  and  loss  of  time,  as  also  at  this  waste  of 
munitions  without  result,  Muhammed  'Aly  sent  to  the  siege  a 
Neapolitan  engineer  who  was  in  Egypt,  named  Boset.  He  set 
on  foot  regular  approaches  ;  and  at  tiie  end  of  fifteen  days,  the 
city  was  taken.     Marmont  remarks,  that  the  same  result  would 

Srobably  have  been  gained  at  the  outset,  had  the  attack  been  at 
rst  directed  by  skilnil  engineers.  As  it  was,  the  siege  continued 
six  months  ;  the  city  having  been  taken  by  storm  on  the  27th 
of  liay  1832.  It  was  given  over  to  pillage,  and  the  place  was 
left  a  i^peless  mass  of  ruins.' 

Yet  by  reason  of  that  tenacity  of  habit  or  affection,  with 
wliich  orientals  cling  to  their  hearths  and  homes,  'Akka  speedily, 
though  partially,  recovered  from  its  overthrow ;  the  walls  and  for- 
tifications were  renewed  ;*  the  streets  and  dwellings  reappeared ; 
and  commerce  once  more  revived.^  But  again,  in  the  autumn 
of  1840,  the  city  was  subjected  to  bombariment  by  the  com- 
bined fieets  of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey ;  and  on  the  3d 
of  November  the  explosion  of  tiie  powder  magazine  destroyed 
in  a  moment  more  than  two  liiousand  E|yptian  soldiers,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  remnant  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
retired  from  'Akka  during  the  next  night.'     The  houses  and 

'  In  1815,  Tomer  fdvw  the  popnUtioo  *  G.  Bolmiion'f  Tmrel^  L  p.  197. 

■t  from  §e9en  to  tiffhi  thooMnd ;  Q.  p.  *  S«e  seneimify,  Hoggfi  Vidteta  H  p. 

IIL   Id  the  mmtjwcO,  t. Riohtw rtatet  159  n.  Minnoiit  Vojago  IIL  p.  84  aq.-^ 

the  nmnber  at  15,000;  p.  68.   Kr  Connor,  The  Egyptum  boQetin  on  the  oocadon,  lee 

in  1820^  tpedfiei  10,000;   lee  Jowet^e  in  Hoog,  I.  pi  158  aq. 

Chr.  Reteerchef  p.  428.  Beiggren,  b  1821,  *  Bfunont  ih,  p.  79.    Bowrii^e  Be- 

■gtin  hsf  15,000 ;  ReieenIL  pi  225.  The  port,p.2& 

account  of  Toner  if  probabllj  neeratt  the  ^  BowiA^e  Report,  pp.  52,  58. 

troth.  ■  Nantioia  ICa^dne,  Jan.  184L    Wil- 

'  Conrersatione-LeziooQ  der  G^genw.  eon.  Landi  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  28S.    Dor* 

1889,  art  Ibrakim  Pmaha,  We  Obetfratioai  in  the  EaaC|  IL  pi  89* 

*  IVokeioh,  pp.  146^  147. 
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other  buildings  of  the  city  suffered-  of  course  great  damage  ; 
and  in  1843  many  workmen  were  employed  in  repairing  them, 
as  well  as  the  fortifications,  under  the  direction  of  Turldih 
officers.^ 

These  efforts  have  been  in  the  main  successM  ;  and  'Aldka^ 
as  we  saw  it,  bears  few  traces  of  having  been  a  desolated  city ; 
at  least  not  more  than  the  other  cities  of  the  country,  among 
which  it  is  still  the  strongest.  Yet  among  the  many  devaatar 
tions  and  renovations  which  the  place  has  undergone,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive,  that  the  remains  of  edifices  from  t&  times  of  the 
crusades  should  have  become  less  and  less  distinct.  Of  the  five 
structures  of  which  D'Arvieux  speaks,*  a  French  traveller,  De 
Mas  Latrie,  who  in  1845  searched  here  expresslv  for  the  monn* 
ments  of  the  crusades,  found  only  three ;  viz.  the  church  of  Bt 
Andrew,  of  which,  however,  there  now  remains  only  a  small 
chapel  near  the  sea  ;  the  hotel  (Hopital)  of  the  kn^hts  Hos- 
pitalers, now  the  military  hospital ;  and  the  church  of  St.  John.' 
Many  &ie  relics  of  an  earlier,  and  probably  of  Greek  and  Boman 
antiquity,  are  seen  built  into  the  walls  of  public  edifices  and  other 
wor^  ;  consisting  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  granite  and  other 
columns,  fragments  of  antique  marble,  masses  of  the  verd  aMr 
tique  breccia,  and  of  Syenite.  But  the  splendid  columns  and 
marble  decorations  of  Jezzfir's  mosk,  and  of  his  palace,  weie 
brought  by  him  fiom  the  ruins  of  CsBsarea.* 

Haifa,  as  I  had  occasion  to  state  in  a  former  volume,  is 
the  Sycaminum  of  Greek  and  Boman  writers.*  This  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  both  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the 
country  ;  the  latter  near  by  at  Caasarea  ;  and  the  authoiitv  of 
these  &thers,  in  such  a  case,  is  too  great  to  be  called  in  question.* 
It  is  several  times  spoken  of  in  the  Talmudic  writings  under 
both  names.^  The  traveller  Seewulf  mentions  it ;  as  also  B. 
Benjamin  and  B.  Parchi.*  In  A.  D.  1100,  Tancred  besieged  it, 
and  took  it  by  storm.*  Arabian  writers  also  often  speak  dF  it'* 
In  the  times  of  the  crusades,  it  was  sometimes  mistaken  fi)r  the 
ancient  Porphyreon  ;**  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
Neby  Ytlnas  between  Sidon  and  Beiriit. 

The  present  convent  on  Mount  C  abmel  is  an  edifice  of  quite 

*  "Vniaon  ib.  p.  286.  dem  pergentibas  saper  mare  propter  man-  * 

*  See  above,  p.  96.  tern  Carmelam,  Ephe  CH^  dioitur.* 

*  See  his  Letter  in  Archives  dee  Mis-        *  Reland,  pp.  699,  819,  1024. 

sions  Scientif.  et  Lit  Fevr.  1850,  p.  105.  '  SiewuU;  Bohn's  edition,  p.  48.  Ashez's 

Ktter  Erdk.  XVI.  L  p.  78a  Be  j.  of  Tud.  L  p.  64.   11.  p.  429. 

«  CLirke's  Travels,  ib.  pp.  881,  882.  *  Alb.  Aqneos.  7.  22-26.  Wilken  H.  pfw 

*  Stnbo  16.  2.  27.   Jos.  Ant  18.  12. 8.  71,  72. 

Itin.  Antonini,  p.   149.   Itin.  ^ieros.  p.  '*  Edrisi  par  Janbert,  L  p.  848.   Schol- 

684.     See  Vol.  IL  p.  840.  |ul  194.1  tens  Ind.  in  Vit  Saladin,  art  Ctutipha, 

*  Onomast  art    Japhie:    «*Oppidnm,  "  See  Will  Tjr.  9.  18.  JacdeVitr.pt 
Sjcamiznim  nomine,  de  Ccsarea  PtolemAi-  1067. 
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recent  date.  The  site  is  yerj  oonspicnoiu ;  and'  iherefbre  is 
most  probably  that  of  the  heathen  altar  where  Y^pa^^  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  priest  foretold  his  future  fortunes.^  TheTnbnntain 
was  early  the  resort  of  hermits  dwelling  in  caves  and  grotto^*; 
many  of  which  are  stfll  extant*  This  continued  in  the  time  of' 
the  crosades.*  In  A.  D.  1180,  Phocas  speaks  of  the  roins  of 
what  he  calls  a  laige  monasteiy,  on  the  extreme  pdnt  of  the 
promontory,  towards  the  sea.^  A  centory  later,  whoi  Brocardos 
wrote,  the  order  of  OarmeEtes  occupied  the  mountain ;  and 
about  1340,  in  the  time  of  Ludolf  Ton  Suchem,  they  had  on  it  a 
fine  dausirwni  built  in  IvoBour  of  tbe  ybgok ;  and  fifteen  olaas- 
tra  in  the  Holy  Land  general^.'  In  the  days  of  Quaresmius, 
about  1620,  there  exiirted  upon  tiie  summit  of  the  mountun, 
only  the  ruins  of  a  huge  churcL*  Thirty  or  forty  years  later, 
Doubdan  and  IVArvieux  both  ^teak  of  t&  mamawe  remains  as 
those  of  an  ancient  numastery ;  which  the  fonner  refers  to 
Helena^  and  the  other  to  St  Lods,  kir^  of  Fraaoe ;  and  both 
with  equal  probability/  At  this  time  the  monks  dwdt  in  ex- 
cavated grottos  ;  and  had  also  an  excavated  chapeL  All  this, 
according  to  Uariti,  continued  in  the  same  state  in  1760.*  At 
some  later  time,  a  r^ular  convent  was  erectea;  as  to  which  I 
find  no  historical  notice ;  but  it  was  used  hy  the  French  aimy 
in  1799  as  a  hospital ;  and  was  afterwaids  descdated  by  the 
Turks.*  In  1821,  AbdaOah,  Pasha  of  'Akka,  totally  desteoyed 
this  building/*  The  present  structure  has  been  since  erected  by 
the  persevering;  efforts  of  a  single  monk  The  history  of  the 
enteiprise  is  given  by  Schubert  md  WHson." 


*  IW^tmit  8.78.  SmIob.  ▼<».&«.  •QnirMBrfB^n.fiSSS.K 

*  In  Mine  of  ten  Soholi  fcwd  enty  *  DoMn,  |i  MOl    l/AnrkBX 
Gnek  ttiaciiptioot ;  wldt^  horn  iStm  Ibtm  JL  p.  SOS. 
crilielettBn,lw  refer*  f6tk«Mi!^eMla-  *  Mafti  Tojun.  XL  m.  IM^  ISa    to^ 
ilMortiieChriiluBi«fm;  Rflte^pfL  Ul-  modkB^JLL^A 

154.  •  TWb«,  n.  PL  117.    aT.BiBlilB,fL 

*  Jul  a«  Vitr.  e.  68.  p.  107B.  6S.    WibQ^  L  a  844. 


«  PhocM  in  L.  Allat  Symndte,  PL  4ft.  »  DooaMAl  h  Wlkno,  IL  p.  944. 

*  BniottdiH^  0. 10.  Lndflir  dt  dmh.  &  "  Sdnb«fl»  m.  |l  SIS  s^   Wihan,  IL 

8S.  ^Stti«-    UttvEvflLXVLLpLTlSta. 
Vol.  HL-^ 


SECTION  III. 


FROM  'AKKA   THBOUGH   GALILKE    AND   SAXABIA  TO  JEBUflALU. 

Monday^  AprU  19th.  Having  this  morning  succeeded  in 
hiring  a  horse,  and  our  host  having  obtained  for  us  a  BifVh 
Tvldy  iTom  the  Pasha,  we  left  the  gate  of  'Akka  at  10.20,  set- 
ting our  faces  agj^in  towards  Galilee,  and  intending  to  proceed  laj 
the  route  of  Wady  'Abilln. 

Our  road  for  half  an  hour  was  the  same  by  which  we  had 
approached  the  city  on  Saturday.  Here  a  fork  went  off  in  a 
more  southeasterly  direction,  which  we  took.  It  led  us  at  once 
into  a  low,  broad,  miry  tract,  which  had  quite  recently  been  a 
wide  marsh  ;  but  was  now  dry  enough  in  most  places  to  sustain 
the  horses.  Earlier  in  the  season  this  part  of  the  road  must  be 
impassable.  The  path  even  now  was  blind  ;  and  we  lost  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  seeking  for  it,  and  in  waiting  for  our  muleteers; 
who  seemed  ever  to  have  a  special  faculty  for  taking  the  wrong 
road.  Through  this  low  tract  passes  the  water-b^  of  Wady 
Sha'ab  or  HaUazfin,  on  its  way  to  unite  with  the  river  Na'mftn 
near  the  mouth  of  the  latter. 

Beyond  this  depression  in  the  plain,  we  soon  came  to  rich 
pastures  ;  where  many  cavalry  horses  were  tethered  out  to  grase, 
watched  by  soldiers,  whose  tents  were  near  at  hand.  Large 
numbers  of  camels  were  also  feeding.  In  one  place  the  soldiers 
were  regularly  mowing  and  making  hay ;  the  only  time  that  I 
saw  this  process  in  Palestine.  The  hay,  when  dry,  was  twisted 
into  ropes  for  easier  transportation.  Then  followed,  nearer  the 
mountains,  fields  covered  with  splendid  crops  of  wheat  and  • 
barley ;  the  latter  in  the  ear.  As  we  rode  along,  a  hill  with 
two  sharp  points  rose  apparently  directly  in  front  of  the  gap, 
which  comes  from  the  plain  of  B&meh  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
teU  on  which  side  of  it  the  valley  actually  descends.  As  we 
advanced,  however,  we  could  see  the  gap  on  the  south  side  of 
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the  hill ;  on  which  side  also  the  Damascus  road  passes  up.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  northern  foot  of  Tell  Kison  ;  which  we 
had  seen  at  a  distance  on  Saturday.  Here  was  a  well  or  foun- 
tain, with  a  low  building  over  it ;  but  no  water.  Two  men  were 
asleep  on  the  top  ;  one  of  whom,  from  TOmrah,  we  engaged  as 
a  guide.  He  proved  to  be  the  best  we  had  yet  found.  We 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  12.30  ;  the  muleteers  having 
been  sent  forward  to  await  us  at  Kefr  Menda. 

Tell  E[is6n  stands  in  the  plain,  directly  in  a  range  with  the 
low  spur,  or  line  of  hills,  which  runs  down  west  fiom  the  moun- 
tains to  D&mdn.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  that  vil- 
lage.^ It  is  high  and  r^ular  ;  but  has  no  traces  of  any  ruin 
upon  it.  Here  many  villages  were  in  sight,  mostly  lying  higher 
or  lower  upon  the  eastern  hills.  Nearly  in  the  south  was  ^efit 
'Omar,  on  a  ridge  ovedooking  the  plain.  It  is  a  market  town, 
now  tiie  head  of  a  district,  with  streets  of  shops  frequented  by 
the  neighbouring  peasants.  Here  is  a  large  castle  or  palace, 
built  by  a  son  of  Dh&her  el-'Omar,  but  now  deserted.*  'Abilin 
was  before  us  and  nearer  at  hand,  perched  upon  a  high  and 
sharp  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  of  tibe  same  name  ; 
also  looking  out  over  the  plain.*  Still  nearer  to  us  were  Tt&mrah, 
Buweis,  D&mdn,  and  Birweh ;  as  also  Mi'&r  on  its  higher  moun- 
tain brow.  Eabtll  was  not  here  visible ;  being  hidden  by  inter- 
vening hills.  In  the  northeast,  along  the  hUls,  we  could  still 
distinguish,  among  others,  EtQ'at  Jedin  and  Yerka;  while 
'Amkah,  which  we  had  seen  "from  the  road  frurther  north,  was 
now  concealed.  'Amkah  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  deep 
Wady,  on  the  north  of  which  is  situated  Kol'at  Jedin.  The 
name  suggests  the  Bethr-emek  of  Asher,  but  the  position  does  not 
seem  to  admit  of  their  identity ;  since  the  latter  is  mentioned  as 
near  the  vaUey  of  Jiphthahrd^  on  the  border  between  Asher  and 
Zebulun.* 

In  the  plain,  still  a  mile  or  more  west  of  TeU  E^isdn,  was  another 
omilar  mound  called  Tell  Da'tk,  said  to  have  remains  upon  it' 
More  towards  the  southwest,  perhaps  two  miles  distant  from  us, 

*  The  DAine  of  TeQ  Elsftii  hai  ft  vawm-  «  Jodh.  19,  27;  oomp.  t.  14.— Besifawi 
blanoe  only  in  En^iih  to  that  of  the  nmt  htm  TeU  K!a6ii  i  'Akk*  810^  Ki&rAt  J»- 
Xiihon,  In  AraMo  the  letters  ftie  different  cUn  ST.  Terka  89^  Aha  SinAn  44^ 
(Kaph  mad  Koph).  The  TeU  has  no  oofr-  Birweh  48*.  D&mto  ST,  If  m.  MTAr 
nection  with  the  river.  98*.    RoweU  115%  1^  m.    T6mnhl20*. 

*  £.  Smith,  Ms.  Joomal,  Apr.  20th,  'AbiUn  160*.  Shefft  'Omar  172*.  TeU 
1844.  ClaikeTs  Travels,  p.  89&  Mod.  Kudfln7  288*.  West  cod  of  Carmel  261* . 
TraveUer  in  Palest  p.  829.— Mentioned  TeU  Dft'Ok  2n*,  1  m.  BaUhjeh  880*. 
also  bj  R.  Parchi,  as  Skrfaram,  Aibei^s  This  latteris  a  ooontrj  seat  of  'AbdaUab, 
Benj.  of  Tnd.  IL  p.  42S.  fbnner  Pasha  of  'Atw^  bi  tiie  plain  north 

'  Comjp.  Pococke,  IL  L  p.  61.   Lyncfa's    of  the  c&ty. 
Official  Report,  p.  18.     It  is  mentioned        *  IMhmI^  wifli  ndni^  fai  Pooocke  IL  L  p. 
also  hi  a  Jewish  Itinerary  of  the  fimrteentfa    6a 
oentmj ;  Carmo^,  p.  255, 
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iras  likewise  Tell  Kurd&ny,  tiearly  in  the  middle  of  the  phm;. 
It  is  large  and  regular ;  and  near  its  base  on  the  north,  la  a 
Tillage  aM  the  perennial  source  of  the  Nahr  Na'mftn ;  with  a 
dam  and  several  milk.  This '  stream  is  necessarily  die'  xirer 
Bdus  of  antiquity  ;  celebrated  for  the  accidental  discovery  of 
the  art  of  malang  glass.'  It  runs  about  N.  N.  W.  through  the 
plain ;  and  enters  the  sea  twenty  minutes  south  of  the  gate  of 
Akka.  According  to  Strabo,  the  sand  from  the  mouth  of  this 
river  was  carried  to  Kdon  to  be  melted  for  glass.  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  marshy  called  (kndevia^  as  the  source  of  the  Klun" 
In  this  he  probably  refers  to  the  waters  at  the  base  of  Tell 
Kurdftny. 

Leaving  Tell  Eisdn  at  12.60  we  came  at  1.10  to  another  ksr 
rocky  ridge  rcumiz^  down  into  the  plain.  There  waaa  fork  cf« 
the  road  going  off  to  Tiimrah  on  the  left.  Our  gnidto,  finding 
that  we  desir^  to  visit  Jef&t,  proposed  to  take  us  thither  on  a 
more  direct  route.  We  therefore  took  the  TOmrah  road,  along 
the*  northern  base  of  the  low  ridge ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to 
Bir  Tireh.  Here  was  a  well ;  and  a  camel  was  drawing  water 
by  dragging  off  a  long  rope.  On  the  rid^^,  just  by  the  weD,  is 
a  ruin;  but  the  present  village  of  Tireh  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  south.*  After  five  minutes  we  proceeded  ;  and  at  1^ 
had  Buweis  and  Dfimon  in  a  line  on  our  left ;  the  former  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  latter  three  quarters  of  a  nfla 
TOmrah  lies  on  a  low  hill,  encircled  by  a  valley  on  the  sonth. 
Instead  of  ascending  the  hill  to  the  village,  we  kept  along 
around  it  in  the  valley ;  and  at  1.55  wero  opposite  the  village. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  village  was  behind  us  a  quarter  of  a  nms 
distant 

We  now  ascended  gradually,  about  E.  N.  E.  by  a  blind  and 
bad  path,  very  litUe  travelled.  At  2.30  we  came  out  on  the  top 
of  the  first  ridge  ;  affordinff  a  noble  view  of  'Akka  and  its  bay, 
and  of  Carmel  and  the  pUin.*  Another  ridge  was  before  us, 
beyond  a  broad  shallow  valley,  running  down  southwest  to  Wady 
'Abilln.  On  the  top  of  this  second  ridge  at  2.50,  we  came  out 
upon  table  land,  tilled  and  with  fields  of  grain  ;  with  the 
village  of  Eaukab  in  the  southeast,  to  which  we  came  at  8.1S. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  TeU  in  ^e  southeast  part  of  the  table  land, 
with  a  deep  valley  on  the  east  and  south.  The  place  has  an  old 
look ;  but  we  coiQd  find  no  trace  of  antique  romains.    It  has  an 

>  The  chief  enUiority  here  u  Plinjt  *  Bearings  from  the  ridge  et  Blr  Ttrehr 

"Behu»  vitri  fertUeB  aieiuu  pervo  litori  Tttmrah  S.  SS**  E.    Ttreh  &  S**  E.  i  m. 

mSioeiiis''  H.  N. 6.  17;  andmoie  fiil^,  ibi  Raweis  N.  SS''  E.  i m.    DAmon N.-SS^'K 

S6.  66  aq.  Gomp.  Teat  HUt «.  7.  Stnbo  TeU  Kla6ii  N.  85' W. 

ISw  2.  26.  p.  758.  Joe.  B.  J.  2.  10.  2.—  «  Bearings  at  2.80,  from  ridge:   Tell 

The  river  ^vms  also  caUod  Pagida,  Plio.  S3s6n  297'.    TeU  Knid&ny  284'.    'AUUs 

&  17.  281'.    Shefa  'Omar  282'.    'Akkm  808*. 

'H.N.6.17.  ib.8e.86.  Kankab  129'. 
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extensive  prospect  towards  the  west,  south,  and  southeast 
Directly  east  of  os,  looking  across  a  basin  and  up  a  short  valley, 
was  Jefi&t,  surrounded  by  high  hiUs.  In  the  southeast,  the 
Wely  on  the  hill  above  Nazareth  was  visible  ;  here  known  as 
Neby  Sa'id,  though  called  Neby  Ismail  at  Nazareth.^ 

We  now  descended  into  the  fine  fertile  basin,  fiill  of  olive  trees, 
on  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  village.  This  is  strictly  the  head 
of  Wady  'Abilin,  which  sweeps  off  south  and  southwest  around 
the  high  tract  on  which  Kaukab  stands  ;  and  afterwards  runs 
down  northwest  to  the  western  plain.  We  passed  up  a  short 
side  valley  coming  down  firom  the  east ;  having  its  h^id  at  a 
broad  ridge  which  crosses  fiiom  the  northern  hill  to  the  hi^ier  hill 
on  the  south,  called  Deidebeh,  and  said  to  have  remains  upon 
it.  Beyond  the  ridge  another  valley  runs  off  £.  S.  E.  and  very 
soon  sweeps  around  the  southern  baise  of  the  Tell  of  Jefat  We 
reached  this  latter  place  at  4  o'clock. 

It  is  a  singular  spot.  The  high  round  Tell  is  perfectly  reg- 
ular and  isolated  ;  except  that  it  is  connected  with  the  northern 
hills  by  a  low  ridge  or  neck.  On  the  west  side  of  the  neck  a 
deep  Wady  begins  and  sweeps  around  its  western  and  southern 
base.  On  the  east  of  the  neck  a  Wady  has  its  head  further 
north  ;  and  runs  down  along  the  eastern  base  to  join  the  former. 
The  united  valley  now  continues  for  a  short  distance  south ; 
and  then  turning  E.  8.  E.  runs  to  the  Battau£  From  the  Tell, 
looking  west,  one  sees  Kaukab  and  the  hi^  tract  around  it ;  on 
the  other  side,  looking  down  the  valley,  is  seen  a  small  strip  of 
the  plain  el-Battauf.'  Otherwise,  the  place  is  wholly  shut  in 
by  mountains  ;  having  on  the  north  a  range  of  high  hiUs  be- 
tween it  and  SQkhnin  ;  and  on  the  south  the  still  higher  ridge 
of  Deidebeh,  between  it  and  the  BQttau£  Or,  we  may  r^ard 
the  broad  ridges  between  SOkhnln  and  Eefr  Menda,  as  here  cleft 
longitudinally  by  these  valleys ;  and  thus  enclosing  Jefilt  within 
their  hidden  recesses. 

We  approached  by  the  neck. .  On  its  northern  part  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  many  hewn  stones  as  of  houses ; 
extending  also  somewhat  up  the  slope  of  the  northern  hilL 
The  whole  surfiaice  of  the  top  of  the  Tell  itself  is  flat  naked 
rock  ;  with  two  or  three  ordinary  cisterns  sunk  in  it,  now  used 
for  watering  flocks.  Around,  and  just  below  the  brow  of  the 
Tell,  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  are  many  caverns,  which 
hardly  seemed  all  to  be  artificial ;  though  in  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  there  were  steps  cut  to  descend  into  them,  perhaps 
either  for  water  or  as  habitations.   Or,  did  some  of  them  perhaps 

*  Beviogi frum  Kaukab:  'Akka  SOT.        '  B«arii^  fitxn  JeOt:   Kaukab  971*. 
J«ftt91-.    'AflAtlSO'.  Neby  Said  164%    Balneh  IIT.  el-'Owir  185% 
See  VoL  n.  p.  SSe.  QIL  189.] 
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lead  to  passages  undergronnd  ?  There  is  on  the  Tell  no  trace 
of  any  fortress,  nor  of  dwellings  ;  and  nothing  to  show  that  any 
ever  existed.  We  searched  in  Tain  for  any  remains  or  appear^ 
ance  of  a  wall ;  either  aronnd  the  summit  of  the  Tell  Or  on  the 
sides  lower  down.  Not  a  stone  nor  a  fragment  maiks  the  TeU 
itseOf  as  having  heen  an  ancient  trite. 

Yet  the  conclusion  is  irresistible^  that  thiis  was  the  site  of 
Jotapakij  the  renowned  fortress  of  Galilee ;  which,  under  the 
command  of  Josephiis  himself,  so  long  held  out  against  the 
assaults  of  Vespasian  ;  and  where  the  historian  was  taken  pris- 
oner afber  the  downfiEtll  of  the  place.  ^  The  only  travdler  who  has 
visited  the  spot  in  n\bdem  times,  was  E.  G.  SchultK  in  1847.' 
It  lies  at  a  distance  from  all  the  ordinary  roads  of  the  country ; 
a  circumstance  which  readily  accounts  for  its  long  concealment. 

The  minute  description  of  Jotapata  by  Josephus,  would  ot 
Sbself  go  &r  to  establish  the  identity  of  tiiis  place  ;  even  had 
the  name  been  whoUy  lost.  According  to  him,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  precipice,  except  in  one  part ;  with  deep  and  steep 
valleys  on  all  the  other  sides.  It  was  accessible  oxdy  from  md 
north ;  and  here  the  city  extended  out  upon  the  sloping  extrem- 
ity of  the  opposite  mountain.  This  moimtain  Josephus  in- 
cluded in  the  wall,  when  he  fortified  the  ^|ace  ;  that  its  top 
might  not  be  seized  upon  by  the  enemies.  The  city  was  hidden 
on  all  sides  by  other  moimtains  ;  and  could  not  be  seen  at  all, 
until  one  came  close  upon  it.'  There  was  no  fountain  in  the 
place  ;  but  only  cisterns ;  so  that  the  besieged  suffered  for  want 
of  water.*  There  were  also  caverns,  and  subterranean  recesses ; 
in  w]4ch  Josephus  and  many  others  hid  themselves  afber  the 
place  was  captured.'  No  description  of  the  external  featuies 
could  be  more  ejcact  at  the  present  day. 

As  to  the  name,  Belaud  long  ago  remarked,  that  the  Ocpor 
iota  of  the  Talmudic  writings  was  sufficiently  like  to  Jcfapaia, 
to  be  regarded  as  the  same ;  and  that  form  we  may  still  recog- 
nise in  the  modem  Je/di*  The  Greeks,  who  in  the  travesty  of 
foreign  names  were  the  French  of  antiquity,  seem  to  have  pre- 
ferred a  corrupted  form  as  easier  of  pronunciation.^  The  dis- 
tance of  Gopatata  from  Sepphoris  is  given  by  the  Babbins  at 
three  miles ;'  the  true  distance  is  between  four  and  five  English 
miles. 

»  Jo*  B.  J.  8.  7.  a-8ft.  •  HeK    »nnD*.3i,  ReUmd    PalMt  pp. 

*  Zeitsohr.  der  moigeiiL  Gea.  IIL  pp.    si%  867. 

Sl^  61*  *  Not  improbably  the  same  interdhaM 

*  Joi.  B.  J.  &  7.  7.  The  fortifieadon  and  trantpoeition  already  existed  fai  £e 
of  Jotapata  by  Joeephus  la  mentioned,  B.  cornipt  dialect  d  Galilee ;  we  find  onoe 
J.  8.  20.  S.  Vit.  §  87.  nD*n"< ,  probably  the  same  name ;  Belaiid 

«  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  7. 12.  p.  868. 

*  Uild.  8.  7.  8S,  86.  lb.  8.  8. 1.  «  Beland,  p.  81& 
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Againtt  historical  eriienoe  wo  itioiig^  the  absence  cf  all 
traces  of  ancient  fortification  on  the  TeQ,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
oomparatively  little  wei^t ;  although  it  is  utterij  unaccount- 
able. We  know  not  what  causes  hare  been  at  w<xk  in  later 
agesy  to  remoTe  aadi  remains.  The  acoonnt  of  Joeephns  n  in 
some  respects  doubtless  exaggemted  and  hypeibolical ;  as  where 
he  speaks  of  the  si^t  &iling  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  Tafle js ; 
his  estimate  of  more  than  forty  thousand  peisons  desbojed 
during  the  siege  of  forty-ei^  days ;  and  the  manner  of  his 
own  surrender  to  the  Bomana."  Indeed,  the  thong^  stole  orer 
my  mind,  as  we  stood  upon  the  spot,  whether  the  historian  had 
not  here  given  himself  up  to  romance,  in  oider  to  land  the  Talour 
of  the  Romans,  of  the  Jews,  and  especially  of  himsdl  Yet  this 
idea  was  rebutted,  except  as  to  general  exaggeration,  by  the 
minute  and  striking  aoooniance  of  Us  description  with  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  place. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  mention  of  a  TaDey  JipUkaJk- 
e/,*  on  the  border  of  Zebulun  and  on  the  border  of  Jksher ;  that 
is,  on  the  confines  of  these  two  tribes.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  this  name  has  any  aflhiity  with  the  names  t/bfo- 
pataj  Ocpatataj  Ji/M  ?  and  also  whether  we  may  look  Sdt  the 
▼alley  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  At  first  view,  there  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  little  lesemblanoe  between  the  pure  Hebrew  Sonn. 
Jiphthah  and  the  later  names ;  and  yet,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  corrupt  dialect  of  GhJilee,  which  often  confounded 
different  gutturals  and  other  letters,  such  an  affinity  is  not  at 
all  impossible.'  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  probable 
place  of  the  valley.  The  plain  el-Bottauf^  as  we  shall  see,  was 
m  Zebulun  ;  and  the  northern  border  of  that  tribe  is  described 
as  running  apparently  westwards  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-eL* 
Again,  the  western  or  southwestern  border  of  Asher  is  said  to 
pass  from  Carmel  to  Zebuhm,  then  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthab-el. 
and  so  to  CabuL*  It  seems  raobable,  iherefiire,  that  the  line  of 
hills  between  Sflkhnln  and  Keb  llenda  formed  the  boundary 
between  Asher  and  Zebulun  in  this  part ;  and  that  the  valley 
<^  Jiphthah-el  was  no  other  than  the  great  Wady  'Abihn,  which 
has  its  head  in  those  hills  near  Jefilt  This  valley,  therefi»e, 
may  have  given  its  name  to  the  place,  or  vict  versa  j  and  the 


'  Jot.  &  J.  8.  7.  7.  ik  &  7.  88;  36w  Tbtrnta.  ^  lSl,»7^TlmGaEkumS^ 

fii.8.a  S.  lad  nmAm^Ua  a]»  fifinBit   gvttanb 

*  Htk^t-nra^  *«!,  JcMh.  19,  U.  87.  aadbttva;  uH  main, 9  aid  X,  cIcl 

*  Htbu   nnr«,  imnro,  fwrn,  tta.  Se»  lU^  Em,  Htb.  fe  Opp.  MLi^ 
Gr.  -Itrr^nTii;  Brind  PdML  pp.  816^  S8S.  8^aM%.  Hor.  Htki  L  |i  SSSL 

887  aq.     CoopM  tlM  ndert  Umrm  ud  *  Joth.  IS,  14. 

thamoden/pMAr/ftDdftrtlMiBtanhngi  • /oriL  19,  98. 17. 
ct  YitduA   Oimd  (^,  i)  m  GMoiiit 
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early  fbnn  have  become  afterwards  thufi  variously  cormpted  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Galileans.^ 

If  the  preceding  view  be  correct,  it  follows,  that  the  Beth' 
emeh  of  Asher,  wluch  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jiphthah-el,*  cannot  be  represented  by  the  modem  'Amkah, 
which  lies  much  further  north  near  Wady  Jedin. 

We  left  the  neck  below  the  Tell  of  Jefitt  at  4L20  ;  and  pro- 
deeded  down  the  eastern  valley  without  a  path  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Here  we  struck  a  path,  apparently  leading  from  BOkhnin 
to  the  Battauf.  The  valley,  which  thus  &r  runs  south,  here 
turns  S.  65^  E.  and  continues  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
Bdttauf  at  Eftna,  which  was  in  sight.  As  we  passed  down  the 
valley,  vast  quantities  of  wild  fennel  were  growing  all  around. 
filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  There  were  also  nch  tracts  of 
white  clover ;  some  of  it  nearly  two  feet  high.  We  reached 
E&na  at  5  o'clock. 

E&na,  called  also  Ehirbet  EAna,  is  known  by  these  names 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  roimd  about,  both  Christians 
and  Muslims.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Wady 
coming  from  Jef&t,  just  where  the  latter  enters  the  plain  el-Bfit- 
tauf,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  projecting  Tell,  and  over- 
looking the  plain.'  The  situation  is  fine.  It  was  once  a  con- 
siderable village  of  well  built  houses  now  deserted.  Many  of 
the  dwellings  are  in  ruins.  There  are  also  several  ardie& 
belonging  to  modem  houses  ;  but  we  could  discover  no  traces  or 
antiquity. — ^In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  grounds,  which 
render  it  certain  that  this  village,  and  not  Eefr  Eenna,  was  the 
Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  where  our  Lord  wrought  his  first 
miracle  in  Galilee ;  and  that  it  was  so  regarded  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.* 

'  The  identic  of  Jiphthah-el  and  Jefat  tfaerefore  can  only  mean  *Cama  ike  OrmL 

has  been  before  sogeested ;  but  merely  on  Bat  had  M.  de  Sauloy  turned  to  bia  Arabio 

the  groond  of  a  conjectured  affinity  of  the  New  Testament^  he  would  have  foimd,  not 

names;  KeiTs  Comm.  xu  Joeua,  p.  846.  only  that  &a/tlM  (roXiXola)  ia alwayi  lea- 

Ritter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  768.  dered  by  el-JetU;  but  also  that  Cana  of 

'  Josh.  19,  27.  Galilee  (Kara  r^t  FoXiXolas),  whererer  xt 

'  Bearings  from  E&na;   Ba'ineh  112^.  occurs,  is  uniformly  given  by  Midna  el- 

el-'Oceir  145%   Rflmm4neh  178'.  Ehirbet  JeRl;  John  2,  1.  11.  4,  46.  21,  2.    Tha 

Rteah  200%    These  are  all  on  the  oppo-  other  argument  asserts,  that  at  the  time  of 

litesidoof theButtauf.— el-Meshhed  172°.  the  wedding,  "Jesus  was  traveDinff  on 

Neby  Sa'id  184%    Seffibieh  202%  foot  with  his  mother,  his  disciples,  asS  his 

«  John  2, 1-11.  4,  46.     See  Vol.  IL  p.  cousins,  from  Nazareth  to    Ci4>emamn; 

846.  niL  p.  204.1 — M.  de  Sauloy  takes  and  nobody  can  reasonably  conceive,  that 

cround  against  this  K4na  as  represent-  with  such  an  object,  under  such  cironm- 

mg  the  ancient  Cana ;  and  pronounces  in  stances,  he  should  haye  made  a  drooit  of 

favour  of  Kefr  Kenna ;   Narrative,  XL  p.  at  least  thirty  English  mQes ; "  p.  42a  To 

417  sq.     His  aiguments  are  two.    One  is,  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  p^Mags  m 

that  tiie  Greek  name  Cana  of   Oalilee  question  (John  2,  12)  gives  no  mtimatioQ 

could  never  have  been  expressed  by  Kana  tiiat  Jesus  went  directly  from  Cana  to  Ca- 

el-Jelil ;  since  JetU  is  an  adjective  mean-  pemaum ;  and  further,  that  even  had  ha 

faig  great  or  illuttrioue ;  and  that  phrase  been  thus  on  his  way  fhmi  Nasaieth  to 
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Leaving  Kftna  at  5^20,  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
fiom  JefSlty  we  came  to  a  fountain  or  dstem,  at  the  foot  of  the 
'bSOSf  where  the  flocks  and  herds  were  gathering  for  water  at 
evening.  We  now  proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  northern 
hQls  on  a  couise  about  west ;  having  the  gbrious  plain  upon  our 
left.  On  our  right  was  the  high  ndge  and  point  of  Deidebeh. 
The  whole  eastern  portion  <^  the  plain  has  no  outlet,  being 
shut  in  on  the  east  by  hills ;  so  that  in  winter  it  becomes  a  lake, 
extending  sometimes  as  far  west  as  to  the  road  between  K&na 
and  Btimm&neh.  On  the  south  of  this  part  of  the  plain  rises 
a  steep  and  almost  isolated  ridge,  dividing  it  from  the  plain  of 
Tu'r&n  and  Kefr  Kenna  beyond.  This  ridge  ends  on  the  west 
not  far  from  BdmmAneh ;  and  the  plain  cdT  Tu'rftn  is  drained 
by  a  Wady  passing  down  through  uneven  ground  into  the  south- 
western part  of  el-BQttau£  This  latter  again  is  drained  off 
southwest  to  the  great  Wady  Melik. 

We  reached  Kefr  Menda  at  6  o'clock.  Not  finding  our  tent 
and  luggage  as  we  expected,  we  had  nothing  left,  but  to  push  on 
to  Se^deh.  After  about  a  quarter  of  the  way,  we  met  the 
muleteers  conung  from  that  placa  They  had  again  taken  the 
wrong  road,  and  gone  to  Seff^eh  unwittingly.  It  was  after  7 
o'clock  before  the  tent  was  pitched,  near  the  large  well  of  Kefr 
Menda.    We  had  done  a  hard  day's  work. 

Kefr  Menda  is  a  considerable  village  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
hills ;  the  summit  Deidebeh  impendmg  over  it,  a  liltle  towards 
the  east  On  the  west  the  road  to  'Akka  crosses  a  low  swell, 
and  descends  into  Wady  'Abiltn  as  it  passes  down  from  Eaukab. 
Among  the  people  of  the  village  are  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Dhfiher  eWOmar.  The  great  well  of  the  village  was  said  to  be 
fourteen  fathoms  in  depth,  besides  seven  fathoms  of  water. 
Around  it  lay  three  ancient  sarcophagi  as  drinking-trougfas  ;  one 
of  them  scidptured  on  the  side  with  rather  elegant  festoons. 
Two  lids  of  sarcophagi  were  also  built  into  or  upon  the  wall  of 
the  reservoir  above  ;  and  near  by  was  a  small  ancient  basin  of 
variegated  limestone.  These  were  aU  the  traces  of  antiquity 
that  we  saw  ;  but  they  sufficiently  mark  the  place  as  ancient. 
Van  Egmond  and  Heyman  speak  of  it  in  their  day  as  walled 
and  defended  by  several  small  forts.' 

From  this  viUage  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole 
great  plain  of  el-Bttttauf  and  its  environs.    At  the  west  end  of 

Cipammimi,  then  sorelj  wmi,  in  the  de-  TUt  the  more  northeni  K&nm  ?    And  if 

aiie  to  he  pretent  at  the  wedding,  *  mo-  no^  do  not  bii  nnui^  fiUl  beck  upon 

live  enfBdent  to  indooe  him  to  make  the  hinudf  ? 

cfievit;  which  nid  cirrait,  moreover,  doee  '  Yen  EtcmcBd  and  Heyman,  IL  p.  16. 

not  amoont  to  eoe  half  of  the  alleged  Lond. — Kefr  Menda  ia  alio  mentioned  in 

llihrtj  milet.    M.  de  Saolcj  expreeiet  mat  the  Jewiih  Itineraries  after  the  cnuadei ; 


Mgret  vid  tome  oomgaint  (pp.  420^421^,    Caimc^,  pp.  265,  888,  466. 


teft  I  did  BolTiritkefrKMma.    Did  iU 

ToL.  m.*io 
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the  plain  and  OTerlooking  the  whole,  is  a  laive  Tell,  called  el- 
Bedawiyeh.  Nearly  south  of  us  was  SeffCtrieh  with  its  ancient 
tower ;  and  beyond  it,  the  Wely  Neby  Sa'id  above  Nazareth. 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  plain  were  the  villages  Ba'ineh 
el-'Ozeir,  Bumm&neh,  and  Ehirbet  Btlmeh.  In  Bummftneh  we 
have,  in  all  probability,  the  Bimmon  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulnn.^ 
Btimeh  is  on  a  low  TeU  ftirther  west ;  and  may  well  represent 
the  Buma  of  Josephus,  mentioned  in  his  narrative  of  the  siege  of 
Jotapata.'  Whether  the  Bumah  once  named  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  the  same,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.' 

Tuesday,  AprU  20ih.  We  set  off  from  Eefr  Menda  at  8.15, 
for  SeffClrieh,  without  a  guide,  along  the  beautiM  plain.  The 
fields  were  every  where  covered  with  a  low  wild  plant,  with  laige 
serrated  leaves  ;  which  the  Arabs  called  'Aktib.  At  8.40,  Tdl 
Bedawiyeh  was  close  on  our  right ;  having  at  its  foot  a  mined 
Khkn  of  the  same  name,  and  a  well.  Here  comes  in  the  road 
from  'Akka  to  Sefftlrieh  by  way  of  'Abilin  ;  and  the  Khan  was 
doubtless  erected  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  and  caravans  pa»- 
ing  from  'Akka  to  Tiberias  or  to  the  bridge  of  the  Jordan  below 
the  lake.  This  Tell  is  mentioned  by  Pococke  ;  who  speaks  of  a 
village  on  the  summit,  which  we  did  not  notice.*  Just  beyond 
the  Eh&n  we  crossed  the  water-bed  of  the  plain,  with  small 
pools  of  water.  It  is  here  called  Wady  Bedawiyeh,  and  PUMS 
down  southwest  as  a  not  wide  plain  between  low  ranges  of  hills  ; 
those  on  the  right  of  the  Wady  being  covered  with  olive  trees, 
and  those  on  the  left  with  oaks.  Further  down,  it  is  called 
Wady  Khttlladlyeh  from  another  Tell ;  and  runs  to  Wady 
Melik. — In  the  plain,  above  the  Ehfin,  it  receives  the  Wady 
coming  from  Tttr'l^n,  which  passes  down  west  of  the  intervening 
ridge,  through  the  hills  between  Sefftlrieh  and  BOmm&nen. 
As  the  water-shed  in  el-BClttauf  is  nearly  on  a  line  between  Kefir 
Menda  and  Btlmmdneh,  it  follows,  that  the  head  of  Wady 
Melik,  by  which  all  this  district  is  drained,  is  strictly  above 
TQr'fin,  not  &r  from  Ltbieh. 

At  9.5  there  was  a  fork  of  the  roads  ;  one  leading  direct  to 
SeffClrieh,  and  the  other  lying  more  to  the  right  along  a  valley 
towards  Bethlehem.  Here  we  waited  five  minutes  for  tiie  mules 
to  come  up. 

We  now  took  leave  of  this  noble  and  extensive  plain ;  which 
of  old  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.'  It 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the  ^'  great  plain''  called 

'  Josh.  19, 18.  1  Chr.  6,  77  [621.  See        •  2  K  23,  86. 
Yok  IL  p.  840.  [iii.  195.1  «  Pococke,  n.  i.  p.  61.     The  well  if 

*  6r.  'Pov/ii,  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  7.  21.  Ritter  abo  spoken  of  by  Van  Egmond  and  Hey- 

Erdk.  XVI.  L  p.  760. — It  is  mentioned  man,  II.  p.  15.  Lond. 
also  in  the  Jewiui  Itineraries ;  Carmoljr,  pp.        *  R6mnianeb,  tlie  Eimmon  (or  Remmon) 

186,  883,  454.  of  Zebulnu,  is  in  this  plain.  Josh.  19,  18. 
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Asochis,  spoken  of  in  this  re^on  by  Joeephns  ;  so  named  from 
a  city  AsochiSy  where  the  Jewish  leader  for  a  time  had  his  resi- 
dence.' Bat  in  respect  to  the  city  Asochis,  the  case  is  not  so 
clear.  The  only  data  forjudging  as  to  its  position  are,  first,  the 
obvioos  presumption  that  it  was  in  or  near  the  phin  which  bore 
its  name  ;  and  then  the  ciicomstance,  that  it  was  apmrently  on 
.the  direct  road  between  Sepphoris  and  (Sahara.*  Both  these 
data  point  very  decisively  either  to  Tell  el-Bedawtyeh  or  to  Kefr 
Menda.  Each  of  these  places  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
on  the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and  mi^t  well  give  name  to 
it ;  and  each  Hes  directly  on  tiie  way  between  Sefi&iieh  and  Ktl- 
barah.  But  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh  has  no  appearance,  so  fiir  as  we 
saw,  of  being  an  ancient  site ;'  while  Kefr  Menda  is  doubtless 
ancient,  and  has  been  a  strong  place.  Could  we  certainly  as- 
sume, that  the  term  Ke/r  does  not  imply  an  ancient  name ; 
or  that  the  place  mi^t  once  have  borne  two  names ;  the  bal- 
ance of  probability,  so  &r  as  the  &cts  are  yet  known,  would 
seem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Kefi*  Menda 
and  the  ancient  'Asochis.* 

We  followed  the  Seffftrieh  road ;  and,  soon  crossing  a  low 
ridge,  descended  into  a  valley  coming  down  from  the  right  We 
were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Sefftirieh  is  situated. 
Here  were  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured  entablatures 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  fields  along  the  road  ;  andidsoa  num- 
ber  of  sarcopha^  sunk  in  the  rocks.  At  9.30  we  reached  the 
village,  a  collection  of  mean  and  misemble  houses,  lying  on  the 
southwest  declivity  of  the  hill,  not  fiir  below  the  ancient  tower 
that  crowns  the  summit  In  die  open  place,  as  we  rode  up,  lay 
a  large  double  column ;  which  probably  once  belonged  to  the 
early  cathedraL  Just  east  of  it  are  the  remains  of  the  Oothic 
church,  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as  maiking  the  house  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  Virgin.  The 
high  arch  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  lower  ones  cf  the  side 
aisles,  are  still  standing  ;   but  the  eastern  end  appears  to  have 

*j4».Tit,i\,fJym9w9lm^,iwth4rp*-    trsvdkn,  to  omnme  thUTeH  mon  pw^ 
'A^ufX^t  f^rv  Uftm  rmhr^    Comp.    tieiilaiij,  in  vefengnoe  to  tfds  veiy  q^iM- 


H  4iS,  68.  a  J.  1.  4.  8.     Ant.  la  19.  4. 

»The  phrmae  pJrft,  wnMmf  in  Jonpfauf  it  *  Gr.  'A#«x^t,  'Af^x^t,    'A«»x4>  ^ 

onftllj  applied  to  tiie  maX  pinin  of  £•-  latter  in  a  few  nuunncripta ;  Beland  Pa- 

draelon  ;  a«  Ant  5.  1.  tS.   ib.  8.  2.  &  etc:  ImI;  p.  006.     Sviklai  baa  a  ftnn 'A«wx<P» 

Bnt  here  the  ooDtezft  diAnitdj  limiti  it  to  wfaidi  Rekad  regard*  aa  a  mere  error;  p. 

eUBfttUof ;  and  Joeqifana  himMlf  fikewiae  S0&    But  £.  O.  Sdnihi  adopt*  it»  and 

emploTS  the  lame  epithet  {p^  wMm)  in  oomparee  with  it  tiie  name  d-'Oseir;  and 

making  of  the  pUun  of  the  Jordan  aroond  tfaof  aanmes  tfie  Uentitf  of  that  Tillage 

Jericho;  B.  J.  4.  8.8.  ZettMhn  d.  morg.  with  Aioefaia.    This  it  ri^btlj rejected  hf 

CktelL  m.  p.  59.  Grota ;  and  b  hot  one  of  the  many  in- 

"  The  Jewish  legatet  went  finom  Seppho-  atanoea  of  haate  and  radineaa  exhibited  bj 


ria  to  Asochia,   and  thence  to  Gabara;    Sdralt^   in    hia   oompariaon  of 
JoiLrtt§46.  Zeitacfan  d.  mofs.  Geai  m  PPL  63,  SS. 

*  It  wiU  be  worth  te  attntioo  of  futora 
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been  wholly  destroyed  ;  and  is  now  built  up  by  a  common  mod? 
era  wall,  like  those  of  the  houses  around.^ 

The  tower  or  fortress  on  the  sommit  of  the  hill  is  of  ancieni 
dato.  It  is  a  sqnare  of  about  fifteen  paces  (say  60  feet)  on  each 
side.  The  bwer  courses  of  stones  all  arcHind  it  are  regnlaily 
bevetted  ;  and  most  of  them  are  dressed  smooth.  One  stme  on 
the  east  side  is  six  feet  long  by  three  high ;  and  there  aie  ixOten. 
nearly  as  laige  upon  the  south  side.  Here,  on  the  soath  wAb^ 
the  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  most  extensive  ;  and  yet  ibe 
fragment  of  a  column  is  built  in  crosswise  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  walL  On  the  south,  too,  is  a  later  portal,  with  a  Gktiik 
arch.  The  comers  of  the  tower,  for  several  courses  at  the  bottom^ 
are  square  ;  but  higher  up  are  rounded  o£f. 

The  historical  notices  of  Sefftlrieh,  once  the  strongest  phee 
of  all  Galilee,  have  been  given  in  a  former  volume ;  and  loBem 
it  unnecessary  to  add  anything  further  here.* 

We  could  here  look  out  over  the  plain  of  Tu'rfin  and  Eefr 
Eenna  ;  and  could  see  the  course  of  the  Wady  by  which  it  is 
drained  into  el-BQttau£  The  whole  tract  immediately  aioimd 
Seffdrieh  appears  to  be  drained  ofif  in  the  same  direction.* 

We  did  not  visit  the  great  foimtain  of  Seffidrieh^  about 
half  an  hour  distant  on  the  way  to  Nazareth,  and  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  crusades.*  The  people  of  the  village  fpk 
their  supply  of  water  from  it ;  and  it  is  copious  enough  to  dnve 
eight  pairs  of  millstones  within  a  short  distance.  I  regret  that 
we  did  not  pass  that  way. 

We  left  BeffCirieh  at  9.55  ;  taking  with  us  a  guide,  who  did 
not  '^  saddle  "  his  ass,  but  rode  his  beast  without  a  saddle.  ■■  We 
passed  down  the  hill  southwest ;  and  then  pursued  a  geiMnl 
course  of  8.  80""  W.  At  10.30  we  crossed  Wady  Seffftikh, 
coming  from  the  great  fountain  on  our  left,  and  here  forming  a 
fine  basin  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it.  The  valley  sweem 
round  to  the  W.  8.  W.  and  we  followed  along  its  left  side  m 
fifteen  minutes ;  when  it  turned  W.  N.  W.  the  stream  rtQI 
flowing  in  it.  We  still  kept  along  it  among  fine  fields  of  grain 
till  11  o'clock  ;  and  then  began  to  diverge  from  it,  rising  idcHig 
the  low  rocky  slope  on  our  left.  This  was  covered  with  shrubs 
of  oak  and  many  fine  oak  trees,  with  rich  pasturage  among 
them  ;  and  such  was  the  character  of  other  hiUs  and  the  rolling 
region  roimd  about.    At  11.15,  being  still  near  the  brow  of  the 

>  Maimdrell,  Apr.  20th.  Pooooke,  H.  i.        '  See  VoL  a  p.  844  sq.  [ill  801  i^} 
p.  62.    HMaekmist,  Reiae  p.  177.  Clarke's        *  Bearipgs  &om  SeffHeh :  Kefr  Meada 

Tnivele  in  the  Holj  Land.  4to.  p.  407  sq.  849^     Khirbet  Rdmeh  28^     RfimmAiidft 

To  judge  from  hiB  description,  Dr  Clarke  42^  Kurikn  Hatdn  78^  Tell  el-BedAW^feh 

must  have  looked  at  these  mina  with  san-  885°. 

oer  eyes.     See  also  above.  Vol  IL  p.  846.        *  See  YoL  IL  p.  845.  [iii.  202.1 
[iii208.]  >  r-  r       ,   L  J 
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yalley  below,  we  were  opposite  the  valley  or  narrow  plain  coming 
fiom  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh.  That  Tell  was  in  sight ;  as  also  Tell 
d-Khulladiyeh  in  the  Wady,  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  us. 
That  valley  is  here  called  Wady  KhuUadiyeh.  It  unites  with 
Wady  Seff&rieh  ;  and  &rther  down  the  united  valley  takes  the 
name  of  Wady  Melik.  The  village  of  el-Musheirefeh,  appar- 
ently surrounded  by  a  wall,  was  not  &r  distant  on  a  hiU  south 
of  the  Wady.* 

We  now  proceeded  across  the  roUii^  tract,  covered  with 
oaks  and  fine  pasturage  ;  and  came  at  11.45  to  Beit  Lahm,  the 
BeOUehem  of  Zebulim.*  It  is  a  very  miserable  village  ;  we  saw 
none  more  so  in  all  the  country.  We  could  find  no  trace  of 
antiquity,  except  the  name.  This  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture ; 
is  simply  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius.  and  Je- 
rome ;  and  has  ever  since  been  forgotten.  The  French  in  their 
survey  in  1799  overlooked  the  place ;  and,  although  travellers 
have  often  passed  near  it,  none  has  noticed  it,  except  B.  Joseph 
Bchwarz  in  1845.' 

We  here  came  in  view  of  the  two  villages  Semmilnieh  and 
Jebfitha,  which  we  had  seen  in  our  former  journey ;  correspond-* 
ing  to  the  ancient  Simoniaa  and  Oabatha* 

Leaving  Bethlehem  at  12  o'clock,  we  came  at  12.40  to  Jeida, 
also  a  miserable  vUlage,  with  no  traces  of  antiquity.  It  lies 
upon  a  low  swell  running  out  into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  sinking  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  latter.  It  is  on  the 
route  between  Haifo  and  Nazareth ;  and  has  therefore  sometimes 
been  mentioned  by  travellers.'  We  halted  here  for  lunch ; 
though  we  found  no  shade.  Meantime  a  train  of  baggage- 
animals,  with  the  baggage  of  a  party  of  French  travellers, 
ooming  fix)m  Haifa,  passed  up  the  valley  on  the  northwest  of  the 
village.' 

We  set  off  again  at  1.35  for  Tell  Shemmfim  in  the  great  plain, 
lyiuj?  nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  Lejjtln.  As  we  advanced, 
we  found  the  plain  ploughed  in  some  parts,  with  much  fine  pas- 
turage ;  but  ^e  greater  portion  was  lying  waste.  The  soil  here 
was  a  red  sandy  bam,  like  that  of  el-BQttauf.    We  came  at 

*  Bearing!  at  11.45 :  TeH  el-Bedawtjeb        *  E.  g.  bj  Sdrabert  IE.  a  204. 

41*.    Ten  el-Khftlladiyeh 87%  li  m.    el-  *  Beuingf  at  Jeida:    Sheikh  Bozeik 

Moihefa^h  N.  75"  W.  1  m.  270\    Tttb'An  801^    Ktt^kfls  817^    Urn 

*  Joeh.  19, 15.  el-*Amad   9".      Tbeee  four  are  on  the 

*  Detcript  of  Palest  Pbilad.  1850,  p.  hill  or  swell  bejond  the  western  Taller.^ 
178w— Bearings  at  Beit-Lahm:  SefRirieb  Zebdeh  SS*"*  Semmftnieh  96\  Jeb&tha 
80*.  Semmftnieh  150\  Khnneifis  158%  181%  Beit  Lahm  80%  Khoneifis  185% 
JabAthal61%  Zebdeh  178%  Joida2ll%  Mmeidfl  117%  TeH  esh-Sbemmim  203% 
Sbdkh  Bureik  240%  TeU  Kaimdn  227%  TcAel-MntselHm  179%  Tell  Kaim6n  287% 
Urn  d-'Amad  264%— The  people  of  Beth-  Tell  el-Kftsts  254%  TeU  eth.Th6reh  185% 
lebeni  said  there  were  no  oolomns  at  Um  These  fire  TeOs  are  in,  or  connected  with 
il-'Amad.               ^  the  great  plain.  . 

«fleayoLlLp.%44.  [la  901.J 
Y0L.IIL— 10^ 
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2.30  to  Tell  esh-Shemmdiiiy  a  hamlet  npon  a  low  TeU  in  tha 
plain,  about  one  third  across  in  the  direction  we  were  tiaTeUing, 
There  is  no  other  village  in  the  vicinity.  We  encamped  here 
thus  early,  because  there  is  no  inhabited  village  at  or  near  Lcgj^kn, 
where  we  could  pitch  our  tent  in  security.  The  people  here 
probably  have  little  to  do  with  passing  travellers.  We  had.heea 
encamped  just  outside  of  the  village  mr  half  an  hour,  before  they 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  our  arrival  .  First  came  some  of  ibe 
boys ;  then  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  with  a  general  bark ; 
and  afiterwarda  women  and  children,— all  to  stare  -  at  xm.  The 
people  were  civil;  and  said  they  came  hither  fiom  Hamin. 
Almough  the  village  is  so  small,  yet  its  tax  was  said  to  be  fiBumed 
by  a  man  in  Nazareth  for  10,000  piastres.  The  men  drawn  as  loU 
diers  here,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  along  our  way,  were  laid 
to  have  fled.  The  soil  around  this  hamlet  is  black  loam,  and  ao 
in  some  other  parts ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  jdainia 
covered  with  a  nch  and  fertile  sou  of  a  reddish  hue.^ 

We  were  here  opposite  the  middle  of  Oarmel ;  or  rather 
opposite  to  a  spot  somewhat  north  of  the  middle  ;  Tell  E^aim&n 
*bemg  almost  directly  west  of  us.  The  course  of  the  mountain 
is  about  from  S.  S.  E.  to  N.  N.  W.  The  river^  Muktltta' 
(Kishon)  reaches  itB  base  not  far  north  of  Tell  Eaimdn ;  and 
then  the  valley  of  that  stream  continues  along  between  tha 
mountain  and  the  low  hills  of  Galilee,  to  the  plain  of  'Akka« 
From  the  southern  end  of  the  mountain,  and  along  ita  eastern 
base,  comes  down  a  narrower  valley,  Wady  el-Milh,  which  sep* 
arates  Carmel  from  the  lower  rounded  hills,  that  stretch  off 
southeast  as  far  as  to  Lejjtm.  Up  this  valley  lies  the  road  from 
'Akka  to  Bamleh,  on  the  east  of  Carmel ;  it  is  the  proper  east- 
em  pass  of  Carmel,  and  by  it  the  French  army  approached  m 
1799.  The  pass  at  Lejjdn  lies  merely  through  the  lulls  ;  k  haa 
no  connection  with  Carmel,  and  nowhere  approaches  that  moun- 
tain. The  road  through  Wady  el-Milh  runs  near  Um  ez-Zenit 
and  Sabbarin  ;  another  branch  lies  farther  east.  Carmel  was 
here  before  us  in  all  its  beauty  ;  sprinkled  over  with  noble  oaks, 
and  rich  in  pasturage.  The  southeastern  hills,  on  the  contraiy, 
were  naked,  though  now  green;  presenting  in  their  appearance 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  moimtain. 

TeU  Kaimdn  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Wady  el-Milh,  at  ita 
mouth  as  it  enters  the  plain  ;  and  is  the  northwestern  termina- 
tion of  the  hQls  which  stretch  off  southeast.  The  position  is 
conspicuous  and  important ;  commanding  the  main  pass  from 
the  western  portion  of  Esdraelon  to  the  more  southern  plain. 

'  Bearings  from  TeU  Shomm&m :  Eha-  TeU  Kaim6n  267°.  Tell  Kfiids  296*".  ShaSkh 
neiiis  102^  Jeb&tha  S9\  DAhj  lir.  Tell  Bnreik  830^  TQViin  846°.  Kftakfla  SSr.. 
eUi-Thonh  158°.  TeU  el-MatseUim  168% 
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The  name  refers  us  at  once  to*tIie  Cammona  of  Ensebitis  and 
Cimana  of  Jerome,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  six  Roman  miles 
north  of  Legio,  on  the  way  to  Ptolemais.^'  This  is  precisely  the 
position  of  Tell  Kaimdn.  But  a  further  question  arises,  whether 
this  may  not  be  the  site  of  a  still  earlier  city  ?  The  inquiry 
was  started  by  my  companion  when  passing  near  the  Tell  in 
1844,  whether  this  Tell  may  not  represent  the  ancient  Jokneam 
of  Carmel  ?  There  dwelt  one  of  the  Canaanitish  kings  ;  and 
before  it  was  a  river,  which  could  well  be  no  other  than  the 
Kishon.*  The  same  was  also  a  Levitical  city  ;  and  is  further 
mentioned  as  on  the  west  of  the  great  plain.'  The  position  is 
sufficiently  important  for  the  site  of  a  fdngly  city  ;  and,  althou^ 
at  first  view,  there  seems  little  affinity  between  the  names 
Jokneam  and  Kaimto,  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the 
latter  may  well  be  a  corruption  from  the  former.*  I  cannot 
ther^>pe  help  regarding  the  site  of  Jokneam  as  identified ; 
and  that  with  as  much  probability  as  can  be  expected  in  simi- 
lar cases.' 

Wednesday^  April  21st. — ^In  April  1844,  my  companion,  in 
crossing  over  from  Tell  Eaimon  to  Sheikh  Bureik,  had  found 
the  fold  of  the  MukOtta'  so  miry  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
There  was  therefore  reason  to  fear,  that  we  might  find  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  same  stream  to  day.  The  men  of  the  village 
sud  the  ford  on  this  route  was  tolerably  good  ;  but  we  took  with 
us  a  guide  on  horseback,  to  lead  us  to  the  right  spot. 

We  left  Tell  Shemmfim  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  had  immediately 
to  cross  a  small  channel  with  water  and  deep  mud,  coming  from 
the  north.  Twelve  minutes  later  there  was  another  like  channel 
nearly  dry,  coming  from  the  northeast  Tabor  came  soon  into 
view ;  and  at  7.25  we  passed  close  to  Tell  eth-Thorah  on  the 
left  hand.  It  is  a  low  isolated  mound  ;  with  marshes  and  several 
small  ponds  of  water  near  it.  At  7.40  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes,  and  took  bearings.'     Only  portions  of  the  lAam  were 

'  Onomftst  mrt.  C^man.  Gr.  KofifUMfi.        mod  ^Uufimd^,  alio  STrp*  ,  *Ic«royii^  are 

I^*^'lr2?'    ^?'^^'m    io       w     .1..  wpresented  by  the  prJaent  Arabic  JTaiiifcJn. 

•Jodi.21,3^    1K.4,  12.     Intfau  Th.  Forf  of  the  Hrf«w  U  dipped,  as  in 

Uitpttwaee  the  Heb.u  6973;?; /oiwieam;  Zer^  tor  Jarml ;  the  tenackma  guttural 

but  the  rafexenoe  to  its  position,  as  on  the  Kopk  is  retuned ;   while  the  Ayin  may 

opposite  end  of  the  great  plain  from  Beth-  well  have  ditppeared  tlm>agfathe  medinm 

■heaa,  is  soobriooa,  that  the  English  trans-  of  the  Galilemn  dialect,  iriiich  confounded 

lators  have  not  scn^led  to  write  it  Jok-  Ale^  Heik,  and  J^;  see  Ligfatfboc  0pp. 

meam,  in  their  text.  foL  L  p.  232. 

*  Heh.  W3PJ;  for  which  CJw;  IK.  •  EnseWni  and  Jerome  refer  to  Jokneam 

4|  12,  is  piobaUy  a  later  oomiptioiL    For  amply  as  a  city  of  theOld  Testament  near 

these  forms  we  find  in  Sept.  Josh.  12,  22  Carmel ;  iu  name  and  site  were  then  w»- 

*lfjr^/A  Vat. 'ImohC^  Alex.   19,11  *lM/tf(r  luiowa      Onomast   art.    Jtthonam^    Gr. 

Vat  'Isn^  Alex.    21,  84  'Eo^i  Alex.  'Iskmi^ 

1  K.  4, 12  *UkiuJ»  Alex.  marg.   jeemaan  *  Beari^  at  7.40:  Khnneifis  75 \  Sem- 

Vnlg:       EaseUns    has    also   'UgKo/adfi,  mAnieh  iri  'Ain  el-Beida,  a  small  Tell 

AiBong  these  ▼ariooa  oomiplioiii^  1n^  on  the  noftfi  rfde  of  the  phdn,  42°,    Tell 
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under  tillage  ;  and  these  were  covered  with  the  richest  crops  of 
wheat  and  harley.  The  rest  was  mainly  left  to  ran  to  waste^ 
producing  for  the  most  part  only  rank  weeds  ;  which  die  and 
decay,  and  thus  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  some  placet 
there  was  white  clover  nearly  or  quite  two  feet  high. 

At  7.50  we  reached  the  river  Muktitta',  winding  through  tiie 
plain  in  a  deep  and  tolerably  wide  channeL  sunk  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  indeed  nothing  more  than 
a  deep  gully  worn  in  the  earth  by  the  action  of  a  torrent.  The 
stream  was  not  laige  ;  the  water  scarcely  reaching  the  fetlocks 
of  our  horses.  It  was  just  here  limpid,  and  flowing  over  a  bed 
of  fine  gravel ;  but  a  Uttle  further  above  there  were  Btanding 
pools  and  mud.  The  gravel  here,  the  guide  said,  was  only  a  few 
mches  in  thickness  ;  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  stream  could 
not  be  crossed  at  this  spot.  We  had  been  tdd  at  Tell  Shem* 
m&m,  that  the  horses  would  sink  peihaps  up  to  their  bellies ; 
and  we  now  rejoiced  greatly  at  our  easy  passage. 

The  plain  continued  of  the  same  general  character  on  the 
south  of  the  stream.  At  a  distance  on  our  right  we  could  see 
the  tents  of  nomadic  Arabs,  and  the  men  ploughing  in  tiie 
fields.  The  Arabs  Turkm&n  are  permitted  to  encamp  here, 
and  pasture  their  flocks  «nd  till  the  ground  ;  but  only  on  the 
south  of  the  Mukdtta'.  Here  also  were  occasional  fountains, 
ferming  small  ponds  and  marshes.  At  8.15  we  crossed  a  small 
stream  of  water  coming  fi^m  the  southwest ;  and  three  minutes 
later  there  was  another  similar  channel,  now  dry,  coming  fifom 
the  south ;  these  have  their  sources  doubtless  at  some  of  the  many 
fountains  scattered  along  the  base  of  the  hills.  In  a  depression 
of  rich  black  mould  we  passed  quite  a  laige  field  of  onions ; 
which  a  man  was  watchmg.  As  we  advanced,  the  plain  rose 
gradually  and  gently  towards  the  southern  hillk  At  8.60  we 
reached  el-Mensy,  a  ruined  village  on  the  road  from  Haifa  to 
Nfibulus,  which  passes  along  near  the  hills.  Here  was  a  ceme* 
tery  ;  and  just  by  a  pretty  foimtain  on  the  left,  firom  which  a 
rill  went  off  into  the  plain. 

Tell  el-Mutsellim  was  now  just  before  us  on  the  right ;  and 
turning  off  to  it,  we  reached  the  top  at  9  o'clock.  The  line  of 
hills,  which  beginning  at  Carmel  thus  far  skirts  the  plain,  here 
makes  an  offset  towai^  the  southwest ;  and  then  runs  on  again 
as  a  tract  of  lower  hills,  to  Jenin  or  beyond.  In  {rout  of  this 
offset  a  low  ridge  extends  out  for  some  distfiuice,  leaving  a  nook 
behind  it,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  Lejjtln.  This  ridge  is 
merely  the  projecting  southeast  comer  of  the  line  of  hills.   In  front 

Mh-Shemm&m  841^  Tell  el-Mutsel-  rniiu  on  the  soothwest  ride  of  the  ^fiahk  i 
lim  178^  Urn  ez-Zenftt,  on  a  Bonthem  el-Kireh  278°.  Aim  Zoreili  260"*.  Enkflah 
ipnr  of  Cannel,  275%^The  fbUowiog  m    226%    el-Menij  178% 
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of  it,  near  its  terminadon  stands  Tdl  el-Mutsellim.  This  Tell 
is  quite  regular  in  its  form  ;  with  a  flat  summit,  containing  four 
or  five  acres,  now  covered  with  a  fine  crop  of  wheat.  On  its 
northwest  quarter  are  two  fountains. 

The  prospect  from  the  Tell  is  a  noble  one  ;  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  glorious  plain  ;  than  which  there  is  not  a  richer 
upon  earth.  It  was  now  extensively  covered  with  fields  of 
grain ;  with  many  tracts  of  grass,  like  meadows ;  but  still,  a 
mgd  portion  of  it  wsa  overrun  with  weeds<  Zer'in  (Jezreel)  was 
distinctly  in  view,  bearing  S.  74^  .E.  Looking  in  the  direction 
of  IksAly  we  could  perceive,  that  a  low  swell  runs  through  the 
plain  in  that  direction  ;  through  which  the  Mdkutta'  and  all  the 
waters  running  to  it  must  find  a  channel ;  while  it  would  seem 
to  form  the  waternshed  near  Ftldeh,  to  turn  the  waters  in  that 
neighbouriiood  towards  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and  the  Jordan. 
Nearly  in  the  south,  a  little  village,  Zelafeh,  was  perhaps  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant ;.  and  also,  more  to  the  left,  the  Tell  on  the 
southeast  side  of  which  stands. Ta'annuk,  the  Tcuinach  of  Scrip- 
ture. As  we  stood  upon  the  noble  TeU,  with  the  wide  plain 
and  Taanach  thus  before  us,  we  could  not  but  feel,  that  here 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
^'in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo."^  A  city  situated 
either  on  the  TeU,  or  on  the  ridge  behind  it,  would  naturally 
give  its  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  and  waters ;  as  we  know 
was  the  case  with  Megiddo  and  Legio.' 

The  Tell  would  indeed  present  a.  splendid  site  for  a  city; 
but  there  is  no  trace,  of  any  kind,  to  show  that  a  city  ever  stood 
there.     Legio,  as  we  shall  see,  was  situated  on  a  different  spot.' 

We  left  Tell  el-Mutsellim  at  9.15  ;  and,  descending  on  the 
southeast  side,  passed  around  the  end  of  the  ridge,  on  a  course 
about  S.  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9.30,  to  a  very  old  bridge  over 
the  stream  of  Lejjtin.  Here,  on  the  higher  southern  bank,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  large  Ehftn  of  Lejjtln  ;  which  in  Maundrell's  day 
was  still  in  good  repair.^  The  great  road  from  Bamleh  issues 
from  the  mouth  of  a  valley  in  this  nook,  and  immediately 
divides  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Nazareth,  passes  down  by  the 
Kh&n  and  bridge  ;  the  other,  leading  to  Tabor  and  Damascus, 
lies  about  forty  rods  east  of  the  Khikn.  The  stream  comes  down 
from  the  southwest  by  a  winding  course  ;  and  passes  off  towards 

>  Jndg.  4,  19.  token  in  18i4  :  Jentn  145°.    Wezar  116% 

*  Jndg.  6,  19.   2  Chr.  85,  22.    Reland  el-Meniy  858%    K«ak;ab  92% 
PalMt  pp.  878,  898.  «  Manndrell,  March    22nd.— Bearings 

'  Bearinga    from    Tell    el-Mntoellim  :  from  the  Khan  of  LgjAn :  Zelafeh  S.  15** 

Sheikh   Boreik  842%      Semmiinieh  16%  E.  H  m.    Kr  Woloott,  in  1842,  has  the 

DuAl  65%   Dfthj  81%  Zerin  106%  Ta'an-  foUowing :  Zelafeh  S.  7"  £.     SaUm  S.  22*" 

nuk  160%     Khuneififl  28^     Jebitha  20%  £.    Zerin  a  77°  £.    Tabor  N.  68°  £. 
—The  fbUonring  additional  bewii^  were 
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fhe  northeast  into  the  plain  ;  running  here  along  the  mnthwest- 
em  hase  of  the  projecting  ridge  above  described.  This  stieanii 
though  now  not  very  fuU,  is  much  the  largest  which  enters  the 
plain  on  this  side  ;  and  is  the  principal  arm  of  the  MukQtta'  in 
connection  with  the  plain.  It  was  still  sufficient  to  drive  two 
or  three  mills  ;  one  of  which  is  under  the  bridge.  On  the  south- 
eastern bank,  just  by  the  water^  is  a  ruin  of  some  size  ;  'pomSbfy 
that  of  a  laiger  mill 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio  are  not  extensive.  Maun- 
drell  speaks  of  them  as  ^^  an  old  village.''^  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
eminence  north  of  the  stream.  "  Among  the  rubbish  are  the 
foundations  of  two  or  three  buildingSy  with  limestone  columns 
mostly  worn  away  ;  and  •another  with  eight  or  ten  polished 
granite  columns  still  remaining,  and  others  of  limestone  among 
tiiem.''  In  the  foundations  of  the  ruin  at  the  brook  are  two 
marble  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  several  of  granite^ 
all  mingled  indiscriminately.*  We  noticed  also  a  column  stand- 
ing before  the  door  of  a  milL  All  these  circumstances  with  the 
name  Lejjiln,  serve  to  fix  this  spot  indubitably,  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Legio. 

In  a  former  volume,  I  have  set  forth  the  grounds  for  assum- 
ing the  identity  of  Legio  with  the  more  ancient  Megiddo  of  the 
Old  Testament'  Our  visit  only  strengthened  this  conviction  ; 
and  I  have  here  nothing  more  to  add  ;  except  the  fiict,  that  the 
same  identity  was  held  to  by  B.  Parchi,  the  cotemporaiy  of 
Abulfeda,  as  early  as  A.  D.  1322.*  Another  hypothesis  has  since 
been  brought  forward,  namely,  that  Legio  represented,  not 
Megiddo,  but  Maximianopolis  ;  which  latter  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Jerome,  as  a  later  name  for  the  earlier  Hadadrimmon} 
The  reasons  assi^ed  by  Baumer  for  this  hypothesis  I  have  at- 
tempted to  meet  m  another  place.*  His  main  reason,  however, 
depending  on  the  supposition,  that  the  ancient  Roman  road  from 
CsBsarea  to  Jezreel  passed  by  way  of  Lejj(ln,  is  without  founda- 
tion ;  as  we  shall  see,  a  little  ftirther  on.^  Maximianopolis 
most  probably  lay  somewhat  farther  south  ;  and  perhaps  more, 
in  the  plain.' 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  ploughing  in  the  adjacent 
fields  ;   and  others  at  work  or  lounging  in  the  mills  ;  but  we 

*  Iftnnctien,  March  22nd.  that  the  Romans  should  give  to  one  and 

*  '^f,  S.  Wolcott,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,     the   same   ancient  place,  ffadadnmmom^ 
1848)  p.  77.  and  at  the  same  time,  the  two  later  inde- 

'  Ses  VoL  IL  pp.  828--880.  [ilL  pp.  177-  pendent  names,  Legio  and  M€unmiamopoU$, 

Wk"]  Probably  no  similar  instance  exists. 

«  See  in  Ashei's  Beq}.  of  Tod.  11.  p.  483.  "  Zech.  12,  11,  «*  Hadadrimmon  in  thft 

*  Baomer^s  Paldstina,  p.  402,  8d  edit  yallej  of    Megiddo."      Hieron.    in    loa 
np^  Reland,  p.  891.  *'  Hodle  Tocatnr  Maximianopolis  in  oampo 

*  BiUiotheoa  Sacra,  Feb.  1844,  p.  220.  Mageddon."    Lejjftn  is  not  in  the  plabi, 

*  Iloertaii4j  la  not  probable  in  itseU;  but  on  thehOla. 


dPVTL  K  -at  TiJifV  of 
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.the  month  of  a  lateral  valley  on  the  le%  coming  down  neaily 
fiom  the  south.  We  entered  and  followed  this  np  to  its  head  in 
9k  pretty  and  well  cultivated  basin  among  the  hills.  On  the 
steep  declivity  and  ridge  above  it  in  the  southwest,  is  situated 
the  large  village  Um  el-Fahm  ;  to  which  we  oame-at  12  o'dook. 
The  ridge  is  narrow  ;  and  south  of  it  a  deep  valley  runs  out  to 
the  western  plain.  The  side  valley  which  we  had  ascended,  is 
likewise  separated  from  the  valley  we  left  only  by  a  xidge  ;  on 
the  southern  end  of  this  latter  is  the  village.  It  thos  overloob 
the  whole  countiy  towards  the  west ;  with  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  plain  and  sea,  and  also  of  Carmel ;  with  fdimpses  et  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  a  view  of  Tabor  and  Little  Hennon 
beyond.  There  was,  however,  a  haze  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
prevented  us  from  distinguishing  the  villages  in  the  plain.* 

There  were  said  to  be  in  Um  el-Fahm  twenty  or  thirty  fiuni- 
lies  of  Christians  ;  some  said  more.  Outside  of  the  village,  near 
the  western  brow,  was  a  cemetery.  Here  too  was  a  thrediing- 
sledge  ;  m  form  like  the  stone-sledge  of  New  En^and ;  made  m 
three  planks,  each  a  foot  wide  ;  with  holes  thicUy  Yxmd  in  the 
bottom,  into  which  were  driven  projecting  bits  of  black  volcaDio 
stone.  The  village  belongs  to  the  government  of  Jenin.  They 
had  hitherto  paid  their  taxes  at  so  much  a  head ;  but  ibe  gor- 
emor  had  recently  taken  an  account  of  their  land,  horses,  and 
stock ;  with  the  purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  exacting  the 
tithe.  Twenty-five  men  had  been  taken  as  soldiers  under  the 
conscription. 

Having  obtained  a  guide  with  some  difficulty,  we  left  Um 
el-Fahm  for  Ya'bud,  at  1  o'clock,  after  passing  throng  the 
whole  length  of  the  village.  It  was  our  geneml  purpose,  to 
keep  along  on  the  western  part  of  the  hills  of  Samaria,  either 
above  or  below  the  brow,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  holding 
ourselves  ready  to  turn  aside  to  any  place,  to  which  a  visit  might 
seem  desirable  ;  especially  to  Nabulus.  We  made  a  large  circuit 
towards  the  east,  in  order  to  pass  round  the  broad  head  of  the 
Wady,  that  runs  down  west  on  the  south  of  the  village ;  and 
then  rose  along  its  southern  side  to  higher  ground  ;  where  Um 
el-Fahm  was  still  in  view,  and  we  saw  also  Kub&tieh  at  a  dis- 
tance at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  hiUs.'  We  now  descended  again 
slightly  into  a  basin,  on  a  general  course  S.  S.  E.,  and  then  rose 
along  a  gradual  acclivity.  At  1.55  we  came  out  upon  the  top 
of  a  fiat  rocky  ridge,  and  kept  along  it  to  the  right ;  in  order 
to  pass  around  the  broad  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  north* 
easterly  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

'  BearioffS  at  Um  el-Fabm  :    es-Sin-  *  Bearings  at  1.20 :  Um  eUFafam  K.  6* 

di&neb  293  .    Um  ex  Zenat  33G%    Tabor        W.  Ki^batudi  152'.    el-Yamon  180% 
66".    Dfthy  63% 
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As  we  readied  the  Bouthem  side  of  this  head  or  basin,  we 
fimnd  ourselves  upon  the  water-shed  between  the  two  great 
■plains^  Esdraelon  in  the  northeast,  and  that  along  the  coast  in 
the  west ;  with  yalleys  running  down  to  each,  and  varying  views 
of  both.  The  rocky  hills  and  tracts,  over  which  our  road  led, 
were  sparsely  covered  with  stunted  trees,  chiefly  oaks.  At  2.20 
we  came  upon  the  brow  of  a  somewhat  lower  tract ;  fiom  which 
we  saw  Ya'bud  (S.  20°  E.)  and  had  a  view  towards  the  southeast 
into  the  interior  of  Samaria.  The  hills  in  this  direction  seemed 
to  rise  higher,  and  were  like  mountains  ;  those  around  N&bulus 
forming  the  highest  nucleus.  Descending  gradually  we  now 
crossed  the  large  basin  or  lower  table  land  above  mentioned ; 
which  is  drun^  by  a  short  Wady  towards  the  western  plain. 
At  2.50  we  came  out  upon  its  eastern  brow  ;  and  were  in  sight 
of  'Arr&beh  and  Ya'bud.^  The  latter  was  beyond  a  valley,  upon 
a  ridge  running  from  east  to  west*  Descending  into  the  head  of 
this  valley,  we  reached  YaHbud,  high  on  the  opposite  side,  at  3^ 
o'clock. 

The  ridge,  on  the  northeastern  part  of  which  Ya^bud  is  sit- 
uated, rises  to  a  higher  point  or  Tell  Airther  in  the  southwest, 
about  half  a  mile  distant ;  and  soon  after  sinks  down  to  the 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north  is  the  valley  running  down 
west,  the  head  of  which  we  had  just  crossed.  Towaris  the 
northeast,  east,  and  southeast,  the  village  looks  down  upon 
another  of  those  beautiful  plains,  of  which  we  had  now  seen  so 
many.  Across  this  plain,  about  E.  S.  E.  in  an  offset  running 
up  among  the  hills,  lies  Etib&tieh.  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain,  nearly  west  from  Jenin,  is  the  village  of  Btirkin ;  and 
half  an  hour  west  of  Bdrkin,  in  an  offset  or  valley  among  the  hills, 
is  Eefr  Kdd,  the  ancient  Oaparcotia*  Not  far  distant  from  it 
in  the  plain  is  a  well,  called  Bir  Hasan,  which  is  the  well  of 
Kefr  Ktd.  This  fine  plain  swe^s  around  the  hill  on  which 
Ya'bud  lies,  towards  the  S.  S.  W.  and  is  drained  off  in  that 
direction  by  a  valley,  called  at  first  Wady  el-Wesa*,  and  further 
down  Abu  N&r.  South  of  this  plain  is  another  ridge  or  line  of 
hills,  lying  between  it  and  the  narrower  valley  north  of  Fen- 
dektimieh.  On  one  of  these  southern  hills,  overlooking  the 
northern  plain,  is  'Arr&beh,  not  here  visible  ;  but  it  sometimes 
gives  its  name  to  the  plain  ;  as  does  also  YaHbud.  Another 
of  the  same  hills,  further  west,  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  that  of 
Fahmeh,  which  is  situated  on  its  southern  declivity,  and  was 
not  here  in  view.  The  Wady  Abu  N&r,  and  the  Wady  Mussin, 
the  latter  coming  from  towards  Fendekiimieh,  were  said  to  unite 

*  BMringt   At  2.60 !    'Anr&bah    165\    its  position,  see  a  Wolcotl  in  BibUokh.  Saa 
Yalmd  180^  1848,  p.  7S. 

*  See  VoL  n  p.  817.  [ill  188.]    For 
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after  reaching  the  great  western  plain  ;  and  then  to  ran  to  the 
sea  between  the  bay  of  Abu  Zabtlkrah  and  Csesarea.  This  ao> 
count  seemed,  however,  to  rest  upon  report,  rather  thaa  on  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

But  what  most  interested  us  in  connection  with  this  fine 
plain,  was  a  green  and  well-marked  Tell  in  its  sontheaetem 
part  (S.  55^  E.)  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  bearing 
the  name  of  Doth^n.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Tell  is  a 
fountain  called  el-Htlf  ireh.  Here  then  was  the  ancient  and  long^ 
sought  Dothain  or  Dothatiy  where  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  pae- 
turing  their  father's  flocks,  when  they  sold  their  brother  Joeeph 
to  the  Ishmaelites  of  Midian,  passing  by  on  their  way  to  Egypt* 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  rightly  at  twelve  Soman  miks 
north  of  the  city  of  Samaria.*  Just  in  that  very  situation^  the 
name  thus  still  exists  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people ; 
although  overlooked  by  all  modem  travellers,  as  not  being  on 
any  usual  road  ;  and  especially  by  the  crusaders,  who  thought 
they  found  Dothan  at  the  Khdn  Jubb  Ytlsuf,  southeast  of 
Safed.'    R.  Parchi  notes  it  correctly  in  the  fourteenth  centniy.* 

We  learned  also  at  Ya'bud,  that  the  great  road  from  BeisAn 
and  Zer'in  (Jezreel)  to  Bamleh  and  Egypt,  still  leads  through 
this  plain  ;  entering  it  on  the  west  of  Jcnin,  passing  near  the 
well  of  Kefr  Ktld,  and  bending  southwestwards  around  the  hill 
of  Ya'bud  to  the  great  western  plain.  It  is  easy  to  see,  there* 
fore,  that  the  Midianitcs  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  coming  from 
Gilead,^  had  crossed  the  Jordan  near  Beis&n  ;  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  Egypt  along  the  ordinary  road.  It  could  not  have 
been  difficult  for  Joseph's  brethren  to  find  an  empty  cistern,  in 
which  to  secure  him.«  Ancient  cisterns  are  very  common,  even 
now,  along  the  roads  and  elsewhere  ;  and  many  villages  are 
supplied  only  with  rain  water. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  of  Joseph's  brethren,  that  they 
were  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  best  tracts  of  pasturage. 
They  had  fed  their  flocks  for  a  time  in  the  plain  of  the  Miikhna 
by  Shechem  (N^ibulus)  ;  and  had  afterwards  repaired  to  the  still 
richer  pasturage  here  around  Dothan.^ 

The  Peutinger  Tables  mark  a  military  road  from  Cadsarea  by 
Caparcotia  to  Scythopolis.  As  Kefr  KM  is  not  fer  north  of 
Ya'bud,  it  would  seem  not  impossible,  that  this  road  passed  near 
the  latter  place  and  so  along  the  plain  ;  while  beyond  Kefr  Ktld 
it  led  directly  over  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  to  Beisto  ;  or  else 

'  Gen.  37,  17-86.   2  K.  6,  18.    Men-  434.— We  learned  adenraMt  from  Mr  Via 

tioned  also  in  the  book  of  Judith,  3,  9.   4,  de  Velde,  that  he  too  had  nnexpectedly 

6.    7,  3.  18.  lighted  npon  Dothan  a  few  daTS  eariieCi 

*  Onomaflt  art  Dothaim.  *  Gen.  87,  25. 
»  See  Vol.  n.  p.  419.  [iil  p.  816  sq.]            •  Gen.  37,  24. 

*  See  in  Asher*!  Benj.  of  Tudela,  XL  p.        *  Gen.  37,  12-17, 
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made  a  detour  by  way  of  Zer'tn.  At  any  rate,  this  route  must 
have  been  more  circuitous  than  the  one  further  north,  by  way  of 
liaximianopolis  and  JezreeL^ 

YaH^ud  is  a  large  village  ;  but  now  contained  only  five  or  six 
&niilies  of  Christians.  The  rest  are  Muslims,  divided  into  two 
hostile  parties,  occupying  different  quarters  of  the  village  ;  one 
called  the  'Abd  el-Hftdy,  and  the  other  Beni  Ttlkftn.  We  had 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  near  the  quarter  of 
the  latter.  They  received  us  very  kindly  ;  and  sevend  of  their 
chief  men  spent  the  evening  in  our  tent.  These  two  parties  divide 
ihe  whole  district ;  the  latter  (Beni  Ttlkto)  embracing,  as  they 
said,  all  the  old  fEimilies,  viz.  Ttikto,  Jerfir,  Berk&my,  and 
Jem'Sny.  Up  to  the  last  summer  they  were  often  at  war  with 
each  other ;  and  indeed  the  district  of  N&bulus  has  long  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  disorderly  and  unsafe  region  in  the 
whole  country.  But  last  year  Muhammed  Pasha  seized  no  less 
than  eight  of  their  leaders,  and  sent  them  to  Constantinople  ; 
whence  they  were  banished  to  Trebizond.  At  present,  MahmM 
'Abd  el-H&dy  is  governor  at  N^bulus.  A  short  time  since,  a 
number  of  the  opposite  party  went  to  BeirAt,  as  a  delegation,  to 
complain  of  his  oppressions.  He  however  anticipated  them,  by 
transmitting  a  bribe  of  40,000  piastres.  On  their  arrival,  they 
were  thrown  into  prison  for  twenty-five  days  ;  and  were  then 
sent  back  with  the  assurance,  that  MahmM  himself  would  ex- 
amine into  their  complaints. 

Thursday^  April  212nd, — ^We  took  a  guide  for  'Attil ;  and 
rode  first  to  the  Tell  fifteen  minutes  W.  S.  W.  of  Ya'bud, 
where  we  had  a  wide  view  towards  the  west.'  Leaving  the  Tell 
at  7.30,  we  descended  in  the  same  direction,  about  W.  S.  W. 
in  order  to  fall  into  the  Bamleh  road.  After  twenty  minutes,  we 
were  at  the  bottom,  in  a  shallow  Wady,  or  narrow  plain,  coming 
down  from  the  left ;  but  not  connected  with  the  larger  eastern 
plain.  The  Wady  Wesa',  which  drains  the  latter,  lies  further 
south,  behind  a  ridge  ;  making  with  its  continuation,  Wady  Abu 
N&r,  a  large  bend  towards  the  south,  which  the  Bamleh  road 
does  not  follow  down.  The  shallow  Wady,  which  we  here 
crossed;  unites  with  that  on  the  north  of  Ya'bud  ;  and  so  passes 
off  northwesterly  to  the  great  plain.  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  track  of  the  ancient  road  from  CsBsarea  above  mentioned. 

Our  path  now  led  across  an  uneven  tract  of  tilled  ground  ; 
and  hereabouts  we  struck  the  Bamleh  path.    We  were  thus 

'  TIm  diftanoes  given  in  the  Pentinger  .reel),  10 ;  to  Scythopolis,   12 ;  in  all  89 
Tftbles  are:  From  Cesarea  to  Caparcotia    B.  milea.  p.  586. 

S8  Roman  milet;  to  Scythopolia,  24;  in  *  Bearings  from  tlie  Tell  near  Yalrad: 
•n  62  K.  m{les.~Tlie  Itm.  Hierot.  gi^u  Berta  806"*.  Zebdeh  291%  1|  m.  Ferasin 
oo  the  other  route :  From  CmminM.  to  Max-  256 '.  Nedeh  241\  Saida  2 1 8^  Zeita 
ImlanopolU  17  &  mflea;  to  StndeU  (Je^    244^    HiU of  Fahmeh  172% 
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upon  the  veiy  road^  by  which  Joseph  was  carried  down  to  "Eigynt 
At  8.15  we  came  upon  open  ground,  affording  views  oftiie 
western  plain,  still  far  below  us.  At  8.30  we  were  on  a  nckj 
brow  ;  ^  and  began  to  descend  gradually  along  a  broad  diallow 
rocky  Wady  or  l^sin.  The  village  ofFer&sin  was  close  on  ournght 
at  8.50,  on  a  roclqr  Tell.  A  few  minutes  later  the  Wady  becune 
narrower,  and  turned  more  northwest  towards  the  plain.  We 
rose  from  it  towards  the  left ;  and  at  9.05  were  on  the  low  ridge 
between  it  and  the  next  valley.  Our  road  thus  far  had  km 
chiefly  among  inconsiderable  and  inarable  hills.  'Attll  here 
came  in  sight,  bearing  S.  25^  W.  We  turned  in  that  direo* 
tion  ;'  and  descending  gradually  came  at  9.40  to  Wady  Aba 
N&r,  the  outlet  of  the  plain  of  'Arr&beh,  with  a  deep  woater- 
bed.'  It  here  takes  this  name  from  a  Wely  on  a  hill  upon  the 
right.  It  comes  down  on  the  north  of  Nezleh ;  and  passes  off  as 
a  broad  fertile  vaUey,  on  the  north  of  Jett  and  south  of  the 
two  Bdkahs,  to  the  western  plain. 

We  now  rose  along  the  somewhat  higher  ground  on  the  left 
of  the  valley  ;  and  kept  along  towards  Zeita.  At  10  o'clock  we 
left  the  Ramleh  road,  which  proceeds  by  way  of  Zeita ;  and 
turned  directly  south  towards  'AttiL* 

We  were  now  nearly  or  quite  down  the  mountain ;  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  great  plain.  The  region  round  about 
us  was  an  open  rocky  tract  or  basin,  with  low  rounded  naked 
hiUs,  shut  in  from  the  western  plain  by  the  low  broad  rocky 
ridges  in  front,  on  which  the  villages  of  Jett  and  Zeita  are  situ- 
ated; the  former  on  a  marked  Tell.  All  the  vaUeys  and 
outlets  which  run  to  the  great  plain,  have  very  little  desoenti 
We  crossed  a  fine  level  basin  in  order  to  reach  'Attil ;  the  soil 
was  stony,  but  strong.  We  came  at  10.40  to  that  village^ 
situated  on  a  hill  with  plains  on  the  north  and  south.  It  ia  • 
considerable  village  ;  and  in  the  street  we  noticed  a  lai^  fruf^ 
ment  of  a  double  column.' 

A  horseman  from  Zeita  had  overtaken  us,  and  kept  us  oompi^ 
ny  until  our  roads  parted.  He  was  very  civil,  and  gave  us  a  good 
deal  of  information.  It  appears,  that  the  land  in  the  district  of  ■■ 
Nfibulus  including  the  plains,  is  generally  freehold ;  and  the 
taxes  are  mainly  paid  in  the  form  of  a  poll  tax. 

From  'AttU  we  now  turned  again  up  the  mountain,  follow- 

>  Bearing!  at  8.80 :  Ferftsin  266\    Bi-  Zeita  287%  1  m.    Jett  282%  li  n.    Bi- 

kali,  West,  264^    Jett  268°.    Zeita  241%  kah,  Went,  825'.     B&kah,  East,  16%   F»- 

Nexleh  232^     Saida  197^    E&kon  2U\  rida  52^      Nezleh    67%      '£Udr    180% 

Ya^lrad,  about  N.  GS**  E,  ^Saida  107% 

*  Bearing  at  9.26 :  Saida  S.  85"  R  *  Bearings  from  'Attil :  Deir  el-Ghad!ai 

*  Bearings  at  9.40 :  JeU  S.  76**  W.  1|  170%  U  m.   'Ellar  97%    B&kah,  East»  1% 
m.  Zeita  S.  60**  W.  li  m.  Nezleh  E  1  m.  Bukah,  West,  388%  Jett  819%   Saida  76% 

*  Bearings  at  10 :  Deir  el-Ghfisfin  172%  Southern  end  of  Carmel  8% 
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ing  the  direct  road  to  N&bulas ;  and  taking  a  guide  for  Bftmln« 
Living  the  village  at  11.15,  we  descended  into  the  southern 
iMudn,  and  then  entered  a  long  shallow  valley  running  up  on  the 
right  of  Deir  el-GhtLsdn  and  its  hill.  A  string  of  ten  camels, 
led  by  donkeys,  was  slowly  climbing  the  hill  to  that  village. 
At  11.50  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  valley ;  Deir  el-Ghtlst^n 
bearing  N.  fO""  E.  half  a  mile  distant.  The  region  is  full  of 
olive  trees.  A  valley  comes  down  from  the  south  nearly  to  the 
village,  and  then  sweeps  roimd  to  the  west.  This  we  crossed, 
i^d  then  rose  upon  sloping  ground  on  our  left.  At  12.05  we 
came  out  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  MOssin,  coming 
from  the  plam  of  Fendektimieh  ;  it  is  said  to  unite  with  Wady 
Abu  N&r  in  the  western  plain  beyond  Jett.*  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  at  12.20 ;  and  noticed  its  deep  water- 
channel,  now  dry. — The  road  thus  far  from  'Attil  was  evidently 
very  old  ;  but  we  saw  no  appearance  of  pavement.  Whether 
this  was  the  ancient  way  from  Cassarea  to  Sebaste  may  be 
doubted  ;  since  a  more  feasible  route  exists  from  the  plain  along 
the  great  Wady  Sha'ir,  which  comes  down  from  Nlibulus,  and  is 
the  next  valley  south  of  Wady  Mfissln. 

We  now  followed  up  the  latter  valley,  which  is  narrow,  and 
winds  a  good  deal  At  12.40  we  were  passing  among  the  olive 
trees  of  Bela',  which  was  on  our  right,  but  not  in  view.  We 
somewhere  lost  the  main  Wady,  that  comes  from  Fendeldimieh, 
probably  supposing  it  to  be  a  side  Wady  coming  in  on  the  left  ; 
for  we  now  found  ourselves  passing  up  a  smaller  Wady  with  few 
marks  of  water ;  and  at  1  o'clock  we  came  out  at  its  head  upon 
the  ridge  between  it  and  Wady  Sha'lr,  coming  from  Nabulus. 
Looking  back  down  the  Wady  we  had  ascended,  its  course  was 
about  N.  70®  W.  Before  us  now  was  the  deep  basin  of  Wady 
Sha'ir,  full  of  old  olive  trees,  here  too  called  Bumtfy  as  in  Gali- 
lee ;*  further  up  was*  the  village  of  'Anebta  in  the  valley  ;  and 
B&min  beyond  on  a  high  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wady.' 

A  very  steep  descent  now  took  us  to  the  bottom  in  twenty 
minutes ;  and  in  twenty  more  we  came  to  'Anebta,  at  1.40. 
A  few  minutes  before  reaching  the  village,  there  were  two  cis- 
terns by  the  way  side,  filled  with  rain  water  from  the  road,  at 
which  women  were  filling  their  jars.  There  was  now  a  small 
brook  in  the  valley,  which  seemed  just  about  to  dry  up,  and 
then  the  water  of  cisterns  becomes  the  sole  dependence  of  the 
village.  About  half  an  hour  below  the  village,  in  the  valley,  is 
a  Tell  of  considerable  size,  called  Na'rabeh.    'Anebta  is  laige 

'  BeAiingi  at  12.05,  on  north  brow  of  *  Bearings  at  1  o'clock,  on  brow  of  Wad/ 

Wady  Mtoin :   Dair  el-GhfiiAn  N.    Kefir  Shair :  Kefr  el-Lebad  173^  'Anebta  150% 
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and  well  built ;  and  has  two  millB  on  the  Btream,  now  stopped 
for  want  of  water.  The  race  of  one  of  them  is  carried  over  the 
road  on  arches.  Here  were  many  camels,  apparentlj  resting ; 
and  we  learned,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  great  camel  load 
from  Nfibulus  to  Y&fa  and  Bamleh  j>asses  down  this  valley  by 
'Anebta  and  Ttkl  Keram  to  the  plam.  This  latter  Tillage.wafl 
said  to  be  in  the  valley,  on  the  north  side,  aboat  two  hoiui 
below  'Anebta.  This  route  is  certainly  circuitoua ;  bat  it 
affords  an  easier  ascent  and  descent  of  the  mountains,  than  any 
other.  A  similar  instance  is  the  camel  road  firom  JerosalfiiatQ 
Bamleh  by  el-Jib. 

Setting  off  from  'Anebta  at  2.15,  we  proceeded  up  the  fine 
valley,  amid  its  rural  scenery.  The  air  was  fall  of  the  Bonge  of 
larks  and  other  small  birds  ;  and  we  heard  also  the  note  of  the 
mourning  dove.  The  little  stream  was  flowing  along  the  bottom. 
There  were  also  two  more  mills,  not  running ;  and  the  people  in 
summer,  it  was  said,  had  always  to  go  to  N&bulus  to  get  their 
grain  ground.  We  were  now  necessarily  upon  the  ancient  way 
nom  Csesarea  to  Sebaste  and  Neapolis  ;  and  there  were  evident 
traces  of  antiquity  along  the  road ;  but  we  saw  no  pavement 
in  this  valley. 

Rfimin  was  before  us,  on  the  high  northern  shoulder  or  bat- 
tress,  which  bounds  the  vaUey  as  it  issues  from  the  basin  of 
Samaria.  We  ascended  towaids  it  gradually  ;  and  reached  the 
village  at  3.15.  Here,  at  once,  we  overlooked  the  whole  northern 
portion  of  the  great  basin  aroimd  SebOstieh ;  this  northern  part 
being  drained  by  a  Wady,  which  unites  with  Wady  Shalr  jast 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Bdmin.  A  low  rocky  ridge  lies 
between  the  two  above  the  point  of  junction.  It  needed  bat  a 
few  moments  to  assure  us,  that  the  observations  made  on  oar 
former  journey  in  this  region  were  wrong  in  several  particolan, 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  guide  who  then  accom- 
panied us.^    We  therefore  now  took  the  more  pains. 

Wady  Sha'ir  comes  down  from  N&bulus  sdong  the  southern 
part  of  the  basin  of  SebQstieh ;  and  issues  from  its  northwestern 
quarter  between  high  hills.  Elimin  is  on  the  first  or  comer  hill 
on  the  right  side ;  while  Kefr  Lebad  is  on  the  left,  on  the  second 
hill  down  the  valley.'  We  could  here  see  Burkah  upon  our  fonner 
route ;  and  could  also  distinguish  with  our  glasses  the  ancient  por- 
tal west  of  BebOstieh,  and  some  of  the  columns  of  the  colonnade. 
The  basm  of  SebQstieh  has  been  celebrated  by  others,  as  well  as 
by  ourselves."  It  is  beautiful ;  but  we  had  now  seen  so  many  fer- 
tUe  regions,  that  it  seemed  to  lose  in  the  comparison.     It  is  sur- 

'  See  Vol.  n.  p.  811  sq.  piL  150.]  we  could  neror  have  seen;  it  Ilea fStf  dofwn 

*  Tlie  poeition  of  these  two  villages  wu    the  yalleTf  helow  *Anebta. 
fevened  on  oar  fonner  map.    T(il  Kerun        *  See  VoL  IL  p.  807.  [UL  144.] 
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mssed  in  richness  and  beauty  by  the  plains  of  R^meh,  of  el- 
BOttauf,  and  of  YaTbud  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  plains  of 
'Akka  and  Esdiaelon.^ 

We  pitched  onr  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  after  some 
trouble  ;  where  the  hill  fells  off  towards  the  lower  ground  by 
terraces.  On  this  side  is  the  cemetery.  The  people  seemed 
kindly  disposed  ;  but  some  were  rude  and  intrusive.  In  the 
8hdght!lr  and  ever  since,  we  had  found  the  peasants  refusing  to 
seU  bread ;  regarding  it  as  a  disgrace  to  do  so.  In  the  best 
houses,  there  are  rooms  for  strangers  ;  where  £x)d  is  provided  for 
them  without  charge.  As  we  lodged  in  our  own  tent,  we  had 
to  buy  flour,  and  get  it  baked.  Here  in  Bfimin  they  would  take 
no  pay  for  wood,  which  they  gave  us  ;  and  they  lent  us  a  jar, 
that  we  might  fetch  water  for  ourselves,  instead  of  {paying  them 
for  bringing  it.  The  village  is  supplied  wholly  with  rain  water 
tcom  cisterns.  These  are  quite  numerous  ;  not  only  in  this  and 
other  villages,  but  along  the  roads.  Provisions  and  articles  sold 
were  here  dear.  Poultry,  for  which  the  usual  price  was  2^  or  3 
piastres  a  piece,  cost  here  4  piastres. 

Friday^  April  23d. — We  set  off  from  B&mln  for  Nabulus  at 
7  o'clock  ;  and  descended  obliquely  and  steeply  into  the  valley 
coming  from  the  northern  basin.  For  some  reason,  the  great 
road  here  ]pas8e8  up  this  Wady  rather  than  the  other  ;  and  then 
crosses  obliquely  the  low  ridge  between  the  two,  opposite  SebOs- 
tieL  At  7.30  we  were  on  the  top  of  this  ridge  or  swell ;  with 
SebQstieh  not  fer  off  on  the  left,  and  the  ruins  of  a  village,  called 
'AslAn,  close  upon  our  path.  We  now  entered  the  southern 
basin  ;  and  at  7.45  struck  again  the  little  brook  of  yesterday, 
here  running  with  a  fuller  stream.  We  followed  up  its  right 
side  through  the  broad  basin  ;  and  then  ascended  to  cross  the 
point  of  a  rocky  ridge  running  down  southwest ;  while  the  valley 
bends  off  to  the  south  around  the  point.  In  the  plain  we  met 
several  strings  of  camels,  hardly  fewer  than  a  hundred  in  all, 
laden  with  soap,  on  their  way  from  N&bulus  to  Gaza  and  Egypt. 
The  soap  of  N&bulus  is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  country ;  it 
is  manumctured  on  a  large  scale,  and  thus  exported.  It  is  put 
up  in  large  bales  ;  of  which  a  camel  carries  two,  slung  across 
its  back.  One  party  of  these  animals  was  loaded  with  bales  of 
cotton  in  like  manner.  Each  string  of  camels  was  led  off  by  a 
little  donkey,  hardly  equal  to  the  Mh  part  of  a  camel  in  size 
or  weight. 

On  the  top  of  this  ridge,  at  8  o'clock,  we  found  very  distinct 

>  Boaringt  f rom  R4m!n :  'Anebta  SW.  ShaTv:  Beit  (Tzul  138\  Beit  tba  141^ 
Kefr  RAmmAii  882''.  BfoArieh  86\  Bui^  Keiafn  154^  Kmret  Jit  174**.  TeU  el- 
kali  70^  SebAiiHeh  109^  Sheikh  Sha'-  Kerkei;  a  line  TeU  in  the  south  part  of 
leh  114°.  eii-N&k6rah  119^  NAbaloa  the  baan,  lfi3%  Beit  Ltd  22r.  Kefr  el- 
125%— The  foUowiDg  an  ■ooth  of  Wa^;^  Lebad  294*. 
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traces  of  the  ancient  road,  with  walls  along  the  sides,  and  the  path 
sometimes  sunk  below  the  adjacent  snrfSEuse.  Here  were  also  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  hewn  stones  and  the  fiagmentt 
of  two  colmnns.  It  is  now  called  Dibb&rieL  In  the  valley  below 
was  a  mill ;  and  these  now  became  frequent  along  the  brodk  all 
the  way  to  Nfibulus.  Some  of  the  mills  are  large ;  and  to  most  of 
them  the  water  is  brought  in  at  the  top,  in  long  races  resting 
on  arches.  In  the  basin  we  had  just  left,  many  (tt  the  olive  trees 
have  mislctoe  growing  upon  them,  called  by  tiie  Arabs  S^ffeir. 

After  passing  the  ridge,  one  road  ascends  the  hill  to  tlM 
village  Deir  Sheraf ;  while  another  goes  round  the  hill  on  the 
south.  We  kept  the  latter ;  and  at  8.10  were  opposite  the 
village.  A  brook  soon  came  in  from  a  broad  side  valley  on  the 
left.  At  8.40  we  came  to  the  road  from  Nftbulus  to  Sebdstieh, 
our  former  route;  and  here  was  still  Bichardson's  fiunmis 
^^  ancient  bridge,"  across  the  valley,  namely,  an  Arab  mill-iaoe.^ 
Overagainst  us,  on  the  flank  of  the  southern  mountain,  around 
which  the  valley  here  inakes  a  bend,  were  the  three  villaaeSy 
Juneib  on  the  top,  Beit  Uzin  lower  down  but  in  the  same  Imei 
and  Beit  Iba  still  lower  and  ftu1;her  west.  At  8.55,  ZawAta 
was  above  us  on  the  left.  At  9.15  the  green  Tell  of  Bftfldieh, 
below  the  village  of  that  name,  was  close  on  our  right  across  the 
brook.  We  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road  at  9.35  ;  and  waited 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  mules  to  come  up.  Here,  while  waiting, 
some  eight  or  ten  Sheikhs  from  the  country  passed  us,  on  their 
way  to  visit  the  governor  of  N&bulus,  on  his  invitation.  They 
had  on  their  gala  dresses  ;  and  rode  spirited  horses. 

We  were  told,  that  both  roads  were  equally  good  ;  and  took 
the  upper  or  left  hand  one  ;  but  soon  came  to  a  tract  of  rocks, 
very  difficult  for  the  horses  to  pass  over.  We  therefore  turned 
down  by  the  next  by-road,  and  crossed  over  to  the  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brook.  This  brought  us  at  10  o'clock  to  the 
western  gate  of  the  city.  As  the  weather  threatened  rain,  and  a 
mist  was  already  falling,  we  went  directly  to  the  house  of  a 
Protestant,  named  'Audeh,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive 
Frank  travellers.  The  house  was  situated  nearly  midway  in  the 
city  ;  so  that  w&  had  to  traverse  several  of  the  narrow  streets. 
In  some  of  these  a  stream  of  water  was  flowing  ;  and  a  number 
were  arched  over. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  was  by  a  low  gateway,  and  then 
by  a  dirty  passage  among  stables  to  a  small  court.  From  this  a 
narrow  stairway  led  up  outside  to  a  terrace,  upon  which  the 
family  rooms  opened.  There  were  two  large  rooms  ;  one  of 
which  was  given  up  to  us  ;  and  some  EngUsh  travellers,  who 
arrived  later,  took  possession  of  the  other  for  the  night.    Oar 

*  See  Vol  n.  p.  803.  [ilL  187.] 
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room  was  tolerably  furnished  in  the  usual  oriental  style,  with 
divans  and  carpets  ;  and  there  were  also  a  table  and  a  few  rude 
chairs  for  Frank  visitors.  Here  we  took  our  meals,  which  were 
provided  by  the  family  and  served  up  by  Rashid  ;  and  here  too 
we  slept,  setting  up  again  our  own  bedsteads.  The  accommo>- 
dations  were,  at  least,  much  superior  to  the  peasants'  houses,  in 
which  we  had  before  taken  refuge. 

Our  host,  'Audeh,  was  a  good-looking  intelligent  person ; 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  amon^  the  Protestants  of  lifibulus. 
He  seemed  also  to  l^  an  active  business  man,  and  was  at  his 
place  of  business  in  the  city  when  we  arrived  ;  so  that  we  did 
not  see  him  till  towards  evening.  We  found  in  the  house  a 
young  man,  Ta'kob  el-Mtisa,  the  teacher  of  the  school  recently 
established  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  pleasant  and 
intelligent  young  man,  speaking  a  very  little  English.  He 
showed  us  every  attention,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house. 

The  Protestants  in  N&bulus  had  at  this  time  an  order  j&om 
the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  authorizing  them  to  be  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  community  ;  but  this  they  had  not 
yet  presented  to  the  governor  of  N&bulus.  Quite  a  number  had 
united  in  the  originiS  application ;  but  of  these  only  seven  or 
eight  were  now  prepared  to  give  in  their  names.  The  leader  of 
the  movement,  named  D^fld,  and  his  party,  were  holding  back. 
Only  two,  'Audeh  and  Ya'kob,  had  been  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion in  the  EngUsh  church  at  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  the  whole 
movement  seemed  to  stand  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
the  English  missionaries  and  bishop  in  the  Holy  City.  The 
school  established  under  their  patronage  was  still  small ;  but 
promised  well.  Dr  Smith  spent  much  of  the  evening  in  con- 
versation with  the  two  persons  above  named  ;  and  was  pleased 
with  their  intelligence  and  spirit.  They  uiged  us  to  remain 
with  them  over  Sunday,  so  that  my  companion  might  conduct 
public  worship  in  Arabic  ;  a  privilege  which  they  h^  never  yet 
enjoyed.  At  their  request  our  evening  worship  was  held  in 
Arabic.  There  were  said  to  be  in  N&bulus  about  122  taxable 
male  Christians. 

As  we  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the  house,  we  had  met  the 
younger  Samaritan  priest  coming  out ;  be  having  been  on  a 
visit  to  Ya'kob  respectii^  his  school.  As  we  afterwards  desired 
to  visit  the  Samaritans,  Ya'kob  went  to  rive  them  notice  of  our 
coming.  The  same  priest  returned  with  him,  to  welcome  us  ; 
and,  after  sitting  some  time,  we  all  went  together  to  their 
Keniseh  ;  ])utting  off  our  shoes  as  we  entered.  Here  the  elder 
priest,  Selilmeh,  also  came  to  us  ;  he  seemed  in  a  measure  su- 
perannuated ;  and  the  son  was  now  \he  chief  man  among  his 
people.^     The  room  was  the  same  that  we  visited  in  1838^ 

>  See  Vol  IL  p^  280  sq.  [ia  104.] 
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with  the  recess  towards  the  left  hand  ;  the  whole  as  plain  and 
ordinary  as  possible.  The  floor  on  the  side  of  the  room  opposite 
the  recess  is  higher  by  a  step  than  the  rest.  The  whok  floor 
was  covered  with  mats  and  ancient  rugs,  not  always  veiy  clean. 
The  place  seemed  to  be  used  likewise  as  a  school-room ;  and 
severai  books  were  lying  about  on  the  raised  portion  of  the  floor. 

The  priest  was  courteous  and  communicative  ;  and  showed 
us  the  manuscript  treasures  of  their  literature,  such  as  it  is. 
Besides  their  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch^ they  have  several  copies  of  an  old  Arabic  version  of  the 
samC;  which  they  prize  highly.  One  of  the  best  of  theee  the 
priest  consented  to  loan  to  Dr  Smith,  to  take  with  him  to 
Beirut,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  his  own  version.  It  was 
very  neatly  written  ;  and  originally  the  heads  of  the  sectionB 
were  inserted  in  the  Samaritan  language  and  character ;  but  aU 
these  hard  been  carefiilly  covered  by  pasting  paper  over  them. 
Such  an  act  of  courtesy  was  something  before  unheard  of;  and 
excited  the  wonder  of  'Audeh  and  others.  Dr  Smith,  howiover, 
had  already  obtained  a  less  correct  copy  of  the  same  work  from 
Damascus,  which  probably  had  been  handed  down  from  the  Ion 
mer  Samaritan  colony  in  that  city.* 

An  ancient  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Samari- 
tan character,  was  also  laid  before  us  ;  held  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Marky,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  a  century 
before  Christ.  It  is  in  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  in  parallel  cof- 
umns,  covering  about  700  pages  in  octavo  ;  and  the  copy  exhib- 
ited was  said  to  have  been  made  more  than  four  centuries  aga 
They  have  also  several  partial  commentaries  in  Arabic,  covering 
together  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  commentanr  of 
Marky  is  the  great  one,  on  which  they  rely.  The  priest  offered 
to  dictate  a  translation  of  this  latter  in  Arabic  to  Y  a^kdb,  to  be 
written  down  by  him  for  Dr  Smith,  at  an  expense  of  about  375 
piastres.  But  he  would  not  (or  did  not)  consent  to  part  with  a 
copy  of  the  original  at  any  price  ;  saying  it  was  against  their 
religion,  to  let  any  book  in  the  sacred  language  and  character  go 
into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  foreigners.  Perhaps  the  time 
may  come,  when  the  offer  of  a  high  price  will  remove  their 
scruples. 

We  saw  also  their  book  of  Joshua,  existing  only  in  Arabic ; 
being  merely  a  collection  of  legends,  and  of  little  value.  They 
have  likewise,  professedly,  a  history  of  their  nation  in  Arabic, 
from  the  Exodus  to  Muhammed.  Their  prayers  are  in  Hebrew, 
and  fill  twelve  volumes.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  any 
hjrmns  now  in  use  in  connection  with  their  liturgy. 

'  The  first  copies  of  the  Samaritai  Pen-    Valle  at  Damucus;  see  VoL  H.  p.  197 
tateuch,  likewise,  were  purchased  by  Delia    sq.  [ill  129.] 
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It  appears,  that  indiyiduals  of  the  community,  hesides  the 
priettSy  have  copies  of  perhaps  all  these  manuscripts  in  their 
poflflenkm ;  and  fix>m  them  books  have  been  purchased,  and  may 
ooabtless  hereafter  be  obtained.^  This  fact  implies,  that  many 
of  them  are  able  to  read.  There  was  talk  also,  that  Bishop 
Oobat  was  desirous  of  establishing  a  school  among  them,  in 
which  the  younger  priest  was  to  be  employed  as  the  teacher. — 
The  priests  seemed  still  to  suppose,  that  there  are  Samaritans 
in  oibar  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  example  in  Bombay  ;  and  they 
fsfefied  to  Dr  Wilson  as  having  told  them,  that  the  Black  Jews 
employ  the  written  character  of  the  Samaritans.  They  inquired 
also,  with  some  degree  of  earnestness,  about  Genoa. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  was  of  course  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Seinaritans.  Their  morning  Sabbath  worship  begins  at  day- 
bieak ;  and  continues  an  hour  after  sunrise.  It  consists  in  a 
Ktugy,  and  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  keep  their 
Sabbatfi  very  strictly  ;  doing  no  work  at  all,  and  remaining 
secluded.  When  'Audeh  heard,  that  the  priest  had  promised  to 
my  companion  the  loan  of  his  Arabic  Pentateuch,  he  hurried  off 
it  once  to  fetch  it  before  sunset ;  since  after  that  time  he  would 
not  be  able  to  find  the  priest. 

For  other  particulars  respecting  the  Samaritans,  as  well  as 
fer  their  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  our 
fi»rmer  visit,  in  1838.' 

The  region  around  N&bulus,  within  the  valley,  is  full  of 
fountains.  They  seem  to  break  out  in  all  directions  ;  and  water 
from  some  of  them  runs  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  We 
examined  again,  particularly,  the  question  as  to  the  compara- 
tive fertility  of  the  two  mountains,  Gerizim  and  Ebal ;  but  with 
tiie  same  result  as  formerly,  viz.  that  we  could  perceive  no 
diflference,  except  in  the  Wady  which  descends  from  Gerizim, 
where  there  are  fountains.  The  broad  terraces  rising  along  the 
flanks  of  both  mountains,  are  all  alike  cultivated. 

•  The  antiquities  of  N&bulus  are  few.  The  ancient  city  may 
have  extended  itself  much  further  east ;  but  we  saw  no  remaining 
traces  of  any  such  extension,  either  formerly  or  now.  Several 
sepulchres  are  excavated  along  the  base  of  Mount  Ebal.  As 
we  approached  the  city  from  the  west,  we  came  upon  some 
remams  of  a  very  ancient  wall ;  which  probably  mark  an  ex- 
tension of  the  ancient  city  towards  the  west.  In  the  same 
quarter  we  saw  also  the  lid  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  finely 
sculptured. 

>  WilKm,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  296.  *  VoL  IL  pp.  278^801.  [iii.  97-184.] 

1m  Jmumlma  we  learned,  that  a  oonaider-  See  also  the  veiy  fnll  and  particnlar  ae- 

abia  number  of  Tolomes  had  in  this  way  count  in  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  pw 

been  reeentlj  purchased  for  the  British  45  sq.  687  sq. 
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Towards  evening,  my  companion  being  otherwiae  occupied, 
I  rode  with  Bashid  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  to  visit  Jacob's 
well.  The  distance  was  just  half  an  hour.  The  well  is  on  the 
end  of  a  low  spur  or  swell,  running  out  from  the  northeastern  base 
of  Gerizim  ;  and  is  still  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain  below.  The  mouth  of  ^the  well  was  stopped  with 
several  stones,  which  could  easily  be  removed.     Bevenl  mea 

fathered  around  us,  who  said  there  was  now  much  water  in  it 
he  depth  of  the  well  as  now  ascertained  is  about  seventy-five 
or  eighty  feet.^  The  remains  of  the  ancient  church  are  just 
above  the  well,  towards  the  southwest ;  merely  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  fi»gments  of  gray  granite  col- 
umns, still  retaining  their  ancient  polisL  Under  die  hill,  a  few 
rods  distant,  is  a  null ;  the  copious  stream  of  which  comes  fiiom 
the  fountain  of  De&eh  above  in  the  valley.  Above  and  around 
the  mill  are  the  houses  of  the  viQage  Bel&tah,  now  mostly 
deserted.' — I  was  glad  once  more  to  visit  this  undoubted  scene 
of  our  Lord's  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman ;  and  to 
yield  myself  for  the  time  to  the  sacred  associations  of  th6  spot. 
I  was  glad,  too,  to  look  out  again  upon  the  plain  of  the  Mfikhna ; 
although,  after  having  now  seen  so  many  noble  plains,  this  one 
struck  me  as  less  broad  and  comparatively  less  fertile,  than  I 
had  been  wont  to  regard  it.  The  mountains  on  its  eastern  side 
seemed  higher,  and  were  more  naked  and  rocky,  than  I  remem- 
bered them. 

A  travelled  road  runs  along  the  plain  in  front  of  the  mouth 
of  the  valley,  at  some  distance  from  the  well  The  men  said  it 
led  to  Jcnin.  It  passes  probably  through  the  upper  part  of 
Wady  F&ri'a  and  so  on  Uie  east  of  Sfintir.  The  more  usual 
road,  at  the  present  day,  goes  to  the  city  of  N&bulus  ;  and  then 
crosses  the  western  shoulder  of  Mount  Ebal,  to  Jeba'  and  SAntir. 
The  distance  must  be  about  the  same  on  both  the  roads. 

The  Wely  marking  the  place  of  Joseph's  tomb  is  in  the 
valley,  midway  between  the  hsLse  of  Gerizim  and  that  of  EbaL 
We  rode  to  it ;  and  found  it  to  be  merely  an  enclosure  of  plas- 
tered walls,  without  roof^  and  with  a  door  in  the  northern  side. 
We  then  proceeded  to  a  site,  of  ruins,  situated  low  down  on  the 
southeast  shoulder  of  Ebal,  yet  high  enough  to  overlook  the 
plain  and  the  valley,  and  called  'Askar.  The  ruins  are  merely 
those  of  a  village.  There  is  among  them  a  fine  limpid  fountain, 
issuing  from  imder  a  low  arch  into  a  broken  reservoir.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  only  trace  of  antiquity. 

^  See  VoL  II.  ^  284.   WHmd,  Lmndf  of  Ashei's  Benj.  of  Tua.  II.  p.  426w— It  ii 

the  Bible,  IL  p.  57.  mentioDed  likewise  by  later  Jewiiih  traT«l- 

*  Thia  village  is  mentiQiiedby  R.  Parobi  len ;  as  GeraoD  de  Scarmela  in  1561,  and 

in  the  fourteenth  oentniy,  at  lialia.    He  Uri  de  Biel  in  1564 ;  lee  Cannolj  pp.  8S6^ 

holds  it  to  be  the  site  of  the   ancient  445. 
Siohem,  distiDOt  from  Nabnlns.     See  in 
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Tlus  name,  'Askar,  has  been  compared  with  the  Sychar  of 
the  New  Testamenty  and  the  inference  drawn,  that  a  Sychar 
eziflted  here  of  old  distinct  fix>m  Sichem  or  Neapolis.'  With 
this  aocords  the  hingoage  of  EosehinB  and  the  Bourdeaux  pil- 
pim  ;  while  Jerome  prononnces  Sychar  to  be  an  erroneous  rc«d- 
mff  for  SichenL*  I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  grounds  for 
MUeving  that  Sychar  and  Sichem  were  identical*  It  may  here 
be  added)  that  the  name  'Askar^  in  its  present  form^  begins  with 
the  letter  'Ain  ;  and  this  circumstance  at  once  exclndes  all 
idea  of  affinity  with  the  name  Sychar.*  But  even  granting  for 
a  nMnnent,  that  Sychar  was  a  distinct  city,  and  stood  upon  this 
mat ;  the  difficulties  of  the  general  question  are  in  no  degree 
kanned.  The  woman  would  have  had  to  cross  a  mill  stream  in 
Older  to  reach  the  well ;  and  it  remains  just  as  inexplicable,  why 
the  wdl  should  ever  have  been  dug.  The  easiest -solution  of  this 
latter  difficulty,  is  the  hypothesis,  that  the  fountain  De&eh, 
fiom  which  the  mill  stream  comes,  may  be  of  later  date  than  the 
well ;  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  earthquakes  in  this  abundantly 
watered  region. 

From  'Askar  to  N&bulus  we  returned  in  25  minutes. 

Saiurdayj  April  24ih. — ^We  concluded  to  take  the  direct 
load  leading  from  N&bulus  to  Bamleh,  by  way  of  Kuriet  Jit  and 
'Asdin,  and  left  the  western  gate  of  the  city  at  71  o'clock. 
Befiure  tibis  gate  is  a  large  cemetery,  tolerably  well  kept,  but 
without  trees.  The  road  keeps  eXong  high  up  on  the  flank  of 
GerizimL  One  of  the  Protestants  of  Nabulus  accompanied  us 
as  fiur  as  to  B&f  idieh,  in  order  to  procure  for  us  there  a  guide. 
He  seemed  to  hold  in  remembrance,  with  great  respect,  the  for* 
mer  American  missionaries  in  Jerusalem. 

We  came  to  BAf  idieh  at  7.55.  It  lies  in  a  depression  which 
here  runs  down  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  was  partly  in 
mina.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  Christian  men  ;  and  only 
some  half  a  dozen  Muslims.  We  learned  afterwards  from  our 
goide,  that  for  the  last  two  years  a  school  had  been  kept  in 
B&fidieh,  taught  alternately  by  the  two  priests,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Greek  convent  in  Jerusalem.  This  was  supposed  to  have 
been  done  in  order  to  forestall  the  English.  We  here  noticed  a 
mode  of  irrigation  of  which  we  had  also  seen  a  good  deal  yester- 
day. The  ground  was  divided  off  into  beds,  six  or  eight  feet 
kmg  by  three  or  four  wide  ;  and  these  were  surrounded  by  a  rim, 
like  pans,  to  receive  and  retain  the  water.  This  mode  is  used 
especially  for  garden  vegetables.  We  stopped  here  ten  minutes 
fi)r  a  guide ;  and  obtained  a  very  good  one  for  'AzzCln.'     At 

•  Jolin  4,  S.    See  HAmnei^s  PalflBit  ed.    sometimes  prefix  an  Alef  to  foreign  names^ 
1^  n.  lie.  e.  g.  TkB&X;  bnt  never  *Ain. 

'  See  Vol.  EL  p.  292  so.  [UL  120.1  ^  Bearing  from  Raftdieh:    Zawata  K. 

•  VoL  n.  ibid.  26"  W. 

•  Gr.  a*x^  Jolm  4,  5.     The  Arabs 

Vol.  m.— 13 
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8.20  Juneid  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  us ;  here 
we  turned  ofif  a  little  to  a  brow  on  our  right  for  bearingB ;  and 
were  detained  fifteen  minutes  in  alL^  At  8.40  Beit  tlzin  was 
•on  the  right  below  us,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off ; '  and  five  minutes 
later  Beit  Iba  was  half  a  mile  below  us."  We  now  began  to 
pass  round  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  where  the  valley  below 
(Wady  Sha'ir)  trends  more  west  for  a  time  ;  having  Kuriet  Jit 
and  other  viilages  before  us,  coming  into  view.  The  moontaniB 
here  were  tilled  to  their  tops  ;  and  there  was  a  valley  at  some 
distance  before  us  breaking  down  from  the  south  to  Wady  Shalr. 
At  8.55,  on  a  hill  before  coming  to  the  said  valley,  we  stopped 
five  minutes  for  bearings.^  As  we  descended,  there  was  a  toon- 
tain  with  a  drinking-trough  by  the  way  side ;  a  provision  for 
the  traveller  which  we  had  as  yet  seldom  found  ;  though  thb  like 
occurs  more  frequently  further  south.'  We  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  Wady  Sherak,  at  9.25,-  running  down  to  the  right 
to  join  Wady  Sha'ir  ; '  and  at  9.40  there  was  a  smaller  pandlel 
Wady  running  to  it  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hill  of  Kuriet 
Jit. 

We  came  at  9.50  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Euriet  Jit. 
That  village  was  just  above  us  on  the  left,  on  a  Tell ;  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  large  and  old  place.  This  is  doubtless  th6 
Gitta  of  the  province  of  Samaria  ;  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers.^  Descending  westwards  immediately  into  another  smaQ 
valley,  we  kept  along  it  in  that  direction,  until  it  entered  a 
larger  one,  Wady  Sheikh  'Aly,  coming  from  the  south.'  We 
were  here  among  rounded  naked  hills  ;  and  were  shut  out  from 
all  further  view  of  Wady  Sha'ir.  At  10.15  we  were  on  the  top 
of  the  next  low  ridge  ;  and  saw  Funduk  before  us,  S.  50®  W. 
A  Wady  came  down  before  us  from  that  village  ;  and  this  we 
afterwards  followed  up.'  At  10.30  Fer'ata  was  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  our  left,  on  a  Tell.  This  place  represents  the  Pi- 
rathon  of  Scripture  and  Josephus.*"     A  Wady  coming  from  that 

>  Bearings  at  8.20,  below  Jnneid:  R&-  ^  Bearings  at  9.10 :  Till  S.  25'  £.  1^ 

fiHeh  112.    Zawita  ir.    'Asireh  58\  m.     Sftrrah  S.  20' W.  }  m. 

Sheikh  Shaleh  351%     Deir  Sheraf  820\  <"  Bearing  at  0.25  :  Keisb  N.  20'  W. 

Beit  tain  81d%  f  m.  Bizzarich  S33'.   R&.  ^  Gr.  riVro,  ice  Keknd  Palmt  pi  SIS 

mln   818\     Kefr  elLebad   SIT.     Beit  sq.     See  Vol  II.  p.  307.  n.  [ilL  144. n.]— 

Ltd  299'.    Keiain  ?  296%     Shafeh  297'.  Bearing  from  Kuriet  Jit:  Keia'ji  N.  20  E. 

KOr  280%     Juneid  222  ,  i  m.— 'Asireh  "  Bearings  at  laiO:    Kuriet  Hqja  S. 

was  north  of  Mount  Ebal,  and  only  its  80'  W.  if  m     Bakah  S.  85    W.  1  j  m. 

olive  graves  could  be  seen.  *  Bearing  at  10.20:  Kefr  KaddAm  N. 

■  Bearings  at  8.40 1  Kuriet  Jit  S.  70"  W.  86^  W.  1  m. 

*  Bearings  at  8.45 :  Beit  tba  N.  20'  W.  '"  Judg  12, 15.  1  Mace  9,  5a  Joii  Ant 

i  m.    Sftirah  230%  1  m.     Fer'ata  231%  5.  7.  15.   ib.  13.  1.  8     See  Keland  pw  95a. 

^  Bearings  at  8.55  :  Buikuh  359**.     Se-  Raumer  Pal  p.  142.    It  is  meutloDed  by 

li5Ktieh  354'.    Deir  Sheraf  344%     Bixco-  R  Parchi  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy ;  Bei^}. 

rieh  344%     Shi^feh  300  .    Beit  Ltd  305%  of  Tud.  by  Asher,   II    p.  486.— Bearings 

Kuriet  Hajja  255%     Kuriet  Jit  250  .  Ba.  at  10.30:  Fer'ata  S.  60^  £.  1^  m.     Urn- 

kah  257%     KAmb  828%  matein  S.  60'  £.  1  m. 
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direction  crossed  oar  path  towards  the  right ;  all  the  valleys  thus 
jhr  nmiiing  towards  Wady  Shamir. 

The  small  and  poor  ^age  of  Funduk  was  close  on  our  left 
at  10.45.^    We  kept  along  beyond  it  up  a  slope  of  cultivated 

Sand ;  and  at  11  o'clock,  on  the  top,  had  the  small  village  Jins 
^t  on  oar  left,  directly  sonth,  half  a  mile  distant,  across  the 
head  of  a  valley  mnning  down  S.  S.  W.  to  Wady  Eftnah. 
Keeping  to  the  right  we  came  five  minutes  later  upon  a  low 
;*  and  at  11.15  looked  down  into  a  deep  valley  on  our 
_  bty  coming  from  the  region  of  Euriet  Hajja  and  passing  down 
to  the  western  plain. — Thus  far  the  country  was  mostly  under 
cultivation  ;  with  many  villages  and  olive  trees ;  the  hills  mostly 
roond  and  naked,  and  the  soU  chalky.  Here  we  began  to  have 
l^impsee  of  the  great  western  plain  ;  there  was  little  cultivation 
and  lew  villages  along  the  slope  ;  the  region  was  sterile ;  the 
hills  and  valleys  more  rugged ;  and  there  were  many  stunted 
trees,  chiefly  oaks. 

Our  road  continued  high  above  the  valley ;  and  led  us,  at 
11.30,  around  the  northern  shoulder  of  a  high  and  rocky  Tell ; 
▼ith  the  village  Kefr  'Abbdsh  on  our  right  not  &r  distant'  We 
now  came  out,  southwest  from  the  Tell,  upon  a  broad  tract  of 
table  land,  locky  and  sterile,  with  a  gentie  descent  towards  the 
vest,  between  the  valley  from  Kuriet  Hajja  on  the  north,  and 
Wady  E&nah  on  the  south.  In  this  latter  valley  we  have  with- 
out doubt  the  river  (brook)  Kanah  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
boundary  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.*  It  was  here  very 
deep  and  rugged,  widi  water  running  in  it.  A  man  from  Kefr 
E£sim  afterwards  assured  us,  that  it  comes  from  the  plain  el- 
Mfikhna,  from  a  fountain  of  that  name.  Near  Deir  Estieh 
several  fountains  spring  up  in  it ;  and  the  valley  is  there  wide 
and  cultivated.  It  enters  the  western  plain  just  south  of 
Hableh ;  where  we  afterwards  crossed  it,  bearing  a  different 
local  name. 

Upon  this  table  land,  as  we  advanced,  there  were,  at  11.45, 
evident  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  road.  At  12  o'clock'  we 
were  on  the  brow  of  a  shallow  rocky  basin,  forming  the  head  of 
Wady  'AzzAn  ;  which  thus  divides  the  broad  ridge  towards  the 
west.  At  12.25  the  valley  became  narrower ;  we  left  the  great  road 
along  its  bottom,  and  rose  obliquely  upon  its  li^ht  bank  to  the 
TiUa^  'Azztm  at  12.45.     This  village  does  not  he  high ;  it  con- 

^  Bearings    from    Fnnduk :    Wely  of  Fkntj  102%    Kiiriat  Hi^  42\    w-BJU 

Sbetkh  Salman  el-F&mj,  high  and  distant,  830%    Kefr  'AbbAah  277%  li  m. 

110%    Fcr'ate96%    eV-'Arikk  81%  Kuriet  «  Heb.  m]?  bn3,  lit    Wady  Kanah, 

J**"*-  Jofh.  ie,a'i7. 9.' 

*  Bearingi  at  11.05 :  Deir  Estieh,  dis-  •  At  12  o'clock,  e»-Senn&rieh  bore  S. 
taat,  168%    Jins  SAfftt  184%  Fei'ata  82%  20**  W.    It  is  a  min  in  the  sonth  of  Wad/ 

*  Bearings  at  11.80 :  Sheikli  Salm6n  el-  Kimah,  and  dbtant 
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tains  a  population  of  290  males  ;  all  of  them  MudimBy  except 
one  family  of  Christians.  The  h^  of  this  fiunily  had  randed 
in  the  place  for  thirty  years,  and  was  nnivenally  respected.  Ai 
we  stopped  here  for  lunch,  he  did  the  honours  of  the  viDaffe ; 
brought  us  coffee ;  and  afterwards  accompanied  us  for  some  £■- 
tance  on  our  way.^ 

Leaving  'Azztln  at  1.40,  we  descended  obliquely  and  by  a 
side  valley  to  the  larger  Wady,  and  struck  the  great  rood  anm 
at  2  o'clock.  Our  way  now  led  down  this  winding  valley,  abut 
in  on  both  sides,  and  with  nothing  visible  but  its  rugged  wbUl 
formed  of  horizontal  strata  of  flinty  rocks,  with  stuntedtrees  and 
shrubs  sparsely  scattered  upon  them.  We  overtook  and  passed 
a  large  drove  of  horses,  apparently  on  the  way  to  maiket.  At 
3  o'clock  the  valley  opened  to  a  wider  cultivated  tract ;  and 
continued  to  expand  towards  the  plain.  At  3.30  we  reached 
Hableh,  on  the  low  rocky  ridge  along  its  southern  side,  and  near 
the  extremity  towards  ihe  ^reat  plain.  It  overlooks  the  plain 
extensively,  although  not  high  above  it.  Directly  in  view  and 
not  &r  distant,  are  the  three  villages,  Eilkilieh,  Kefir  Sftba,  and 
JiljtOieh  ;  and  further  south  is  K&s  el-'Ain.  Wady  'Azrtn, 
which  we  had  followed  down,  passes  just  under  Ejlkilieh,  leaving 
it  on  the  right ;  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  S.  8.  W.  leaves 
Kefr  S4ba  also  on  the  right,  and  runs  to  the  'AujeL 

The  ground  around  Hableh  was  so  rocly,  that  we  found  no 
place  to  pitch  our  tent  on  the  hill.  We  therefore  descended 
to  the  low  ground  between  the  village  and  a  Wely  on  another 
rocky  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  south  ;  and  therepitched 
near  a  cistern,  to  which  the  women  came  for  water.  Mere  we 
remained  over  Sunday. 

The  road,  which  we  had  now  travelled,  is  evidently  an  an- 
cient one,  leading  from  Neapolis  to  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Egypt,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  remains  of  pavement  mentioned  above.  The 
descent  of  the  mountains  is  quite  gradual,  with  no  steep  pass 
whatever ;  being  very  different  in  this  respect  from  the  r^ion 
further  south.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  had  yet  seen,  the  whole 
western  descent  from  the  higher  tracts  of  Samaiia,  id  a  veiyeasy 
one  through  valleys  among  hills. 

During  all  our  journey  through  the  district  of  N&bulus,  there 
was  much  talk  about  a  new  inventory  which  the  government  had 
caused  to  be  taken,  of  lands,  houses,  and  live  stock.  The  objeot 
was  not  yet  known ;  though  every  one  supposed,  that  it  fore- 
shadowed an  increase  of  taxation. 

Our  tent,  as  said  above,  was  in  the  low  tract  between  the 
village  and  the  Wely,  about  sixty  rods  from  the  former.     We 

>  BewingsAt'Azzan:  Jeiy^N.SC'W.    On  the  aooth  dde  (rf*  the  Wad/ it  a  run 
8  m.     el-Miidahdirah,  duunt,  850^—    called  Kefr  Thnlth. 
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were  here  surrounded  by  cisterns  dug  out  in  solid  rocks,  mostly 
.with  a  round  opening  at  the  top.  Some  were  entirely  open. 
One  of  them,  seven  feet  long  by  five  broad  and  three  deep,  was 
merely  sunk  in  the  rock,  with  two  steps  to  descend  into  it. 
Another  one,  of  similar  dunensions,  had  but  one  step  left  A 
larger  cistern  was  near  the  water-course ;  it  was  twelve  feet  long 
by  nine  broad,  and  about  eight  feet  deep  ;  two  rude  and  very 
flat  arches  were  thrown  over  it ;  and  on  these  rested  the  covering 
of  flat  stones,  some  of  which  still  remained.  AH  these  excava- 
tions were  evidently  ancient ;  and  were  thus  numerous  just  here 
in  the  low  ground,  because  of  the  greater  abxmdance  of  water  in 
the  rainy  season.    Only  one  of  tl^m  seemed  to  be  now  in  use. 

Another  excavation  near  by  was  at  first  more  puzzling.  Its 
appearance  was  like  a  sarcophagus,  regularly  hewn  on  the  out- 
side. On  going  to  it,  the  interior  prov^  to  be  only  five  feet  long 
by  twenty  inches  broad ;  but  this  was  merely  the  entrance  to  an 
arched  vault  beneath,  all  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  The  interior 
was  now  filled  with  stones.  It  was  doubtless  a  sepulchral  ex- 
cavation ;  it  could  not  have  been  a  cistern,  for  no  water  could 
have  run  into  it.  I  afterwards  found  seven  similar  excavations 
on  the  southern  hill  not  far  beyond  the  Wely ;  all  in  one  large 
flat  rock.  The  entrances  of  these  were  level  with  the  surfiEice  of 
the  rock,  and  there  were  also  traces  of  grooves  for  lids  ;  thou^ 
no  lids  are  now  to  be  found. 

Still  another  excavation,  close  by  our  tent,  which  interested  me, 
was  an  ancient  wine-press ;  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  Advantage 
had  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock  ;  on  the  upper  side,  towards 
the  south,  a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  square  and 
fifteen  inches  deep ;  its  bottom  declining  slightly  towards  the 
north.  The  thiclmess  of  rock  left  on  the  north  was  one  foot ; 
and  two  feet  lower  down  on  that  side,  another  smaller  vat  was 
excavated,  four  feet  square  by  three  fbet  deep.  The  grapes  were 
trodden  in  the  shallow  upper  vat ;  and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a 
hole  at  the  bottom  (still  remaining)  into  the  lower  vat.  This 
ancient  press  would  seem  to  prove,  that  the  adjacent  hills  were 
once  covered  with  vineyards  ;  and  such  is  its  state  of  preserva- 
tion, that  were  there  still  grapes  in  the  vicinity,  it  might  at  once 
be  brought  into  use  without  repair.  I  would  have  given  much 
to  have  been  able  to  transport  this  ancient  relic  in  natura  to 
London  or  New  York. 

From  the  Wely  there  was  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain. 
Here  I  spent  several  hours,  at  various  times,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  tree  ;  and  here  our  bearings  were  taken.  ^     The 

1  Boaringsfrom  the  Wety  near  Hableh:  Mirr  snd  mflli  281*.  Btr  'Adft  S71^ 
c»Z;kiir  !(»%  li  m.  Mmdel  YAba  196%  JiljAUeh  266\  Kefr  S41m  807%  KOktlieh 
Bamleh  207".    Kfil'ftt  il-^Ain  220*.    0-    844% 

Vol.  IIL-ia» 
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rain  of  ez-Zdktir  in  the  8.  S.  E.  seemed  exteneive  and  old. 
Further  off  was  Mejdel  Yaba ;  and,  in  the  plain,  Bfis  d-'Ain,  or 
Karat  el-'Ain,  as  it  iB  called  from  its  castle.  Far  in  the 
8.  S.  W.  the  tower  of  Bamleh  was  visible.  On  the  'Aigdi, 
further  west,  was  the  village  d-Mirr,  with  several  mills.  Kearer 
at  hand,  about  a  mile  distant,  was  Jiljtilieh  8. 76**  W.  said  to  be 
now  almost  a  ruin,  and  having  in  its  southern  part  a  large  Khia 
similar  to  that  at  Bamleh.  Then  followed  Eeir  Sftba  N.  SS""  W. 
distant  from  us  about  two  miles,  in  full  view  ;>  and  lastlj  Kilkl- 
lieh,  N.  16^  W.  also  about  two  miles  distant.  The  plain  in  the 
west  and  northwest  is  uneven ;  rising  beyond  Kefir  8&ba  aod 
towards  the  coast  into  low  hills  or  swells,  some  of  whidi  are 
wooded. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  prospect  is  connected  witii  Kefr 
S&ba,  as  the  representative  of  me  Antipatrie  of  the  New  Testis 
ment ;  whither  the  apostle  Paul  was  sent  off  from  Jerosalem 
by  night,  on  the  way  to  Csssarea,  in  order  to  save  him  from  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Jews.*  Josephus  relates,  that  the  first  Herod 
built  hero  a  city,  on  a  site  formerly  ccJled  Capharsabaj  in  alertHe 
spot,  where  a  river  encompassed  the  city,  and  there  were  also  many 
trees.'  He  speaks  of  it  also  as  near  the  mountains  ;  and  teDs 
us,  that  Alexander  Jannesus  drew  a  trench  with  a  wall  and  wooden 
towers  firom  Antipatris  to  the  coasts  of  Joppa,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Anti- 
ochus.^  Two  military  roads  led  firom  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris, 
and  so  to  Caasarea  ;  one  by  way  of  Gibeon  and  Beth-horon ;  the 
other  by  way  of  Gophna.'  By  which  of  these  roads  Paul  was 
conducted,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Antipatris  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  ;*  a  bishop  of 
Antipatris  was  present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  hdd  A.  D. 
451;  and  it  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Christians  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.^  From  that  time  onward,  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  the  later  Greek  name  (Antipatris)  has 
disappoared  in  history  ;  while  the  earlier  Kefir  S&ba  has  retained 
its  hold  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people  even  unto  this  day. 

'  Tet  T.  Wildenbnich,  when  paadng  this  unless  the  trench  wu  drawn  Tenr  oUiqiM^y 

way  tevenl  years  after  the  yitat  c?  Dr  or  perhaps  along  the  river  'Ai^jeh. 

Smith,  could  find  no  trace  of  the  name  *  The  road  by  Beth-horon  was  folknrad 

Kefr  Sdba.    Monatsber.  der  Geogr.  GesL  by  Cestios  in  the  fli«^t  of  his  army,  Jbi. 

in  BerUn,  N.  F.  L  p.  288.    Bitter  Erdk.  B.  J.  2.  19.  8,  9.    That  by  Gophna  waa 

XVL  pi  672.  traced  in  1848,  by  Dr  Smith,  to  tlia 

'  Acts  28,  81 ;  comp.  v.  12.  28  sq.  nei^bonrhood  of  Mejdel  T&ba ;  maoT  por- 

'  Gr.  Ka^ap^a$d,  Joseph.  Antt  16.  5.  tions  of  the  road  beinff  still  in  good  pm- 

2 ;  comp.  18.  15.  1,  Xafia^afid ,  .  .Ijpvw  serration ;  see  Biblioth.  Saa  18&,  p.  481 

'Amwarpls  koA^Ttcu.  sq. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  4.  7;  comp.  Antt  la  15.  *  meron.  Epit  Paula,  p.  678.  •d.Mnl 

1.     The  direct  distance  fWmi  KefV  S&ba  to  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  60a 

^M  coast  is  not  over  ten  or  twelve  miles.  ^  Roland  Falsest  pp.  568-670.    TImo* 

There  must  therefore  be  some  error  in  tha  phan.  Chron.  p.  858. 
namber  of  150  stadia  (18f  Roman  miles) ; 
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Tbe  present  Eefr  8&ba  is  a  village  of  some  size  ;  the  honses 
are  built  of  mud,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  of  the  plain  ;  and 
there  are  no  relics  of  antiquity  visible.  A  well  just  east  of  the 
houses  is  fifty-seven  feet  deep  to  the  water,  and  is  walled  up 
with  hewn  stones.  The  village  stands  on  a  low  eminence  near 
the  western  hills ;  but  is  separated  from  them  by  a  smaller 
Wady  or  branch  of  the  plain.  ^  There  seems  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  questioning  the  identity  of  this  spot  with  Antipatris. 
The  ancient  name  itself  is  decisive  ;  while,  in  the  rainy  season 
and  spring,  the  Wady  coming  from  the  moimtains  would  suffi- 
ciently correspond  to  the  river  described  by  Josephus.  The 
distance  from  Lydda  is  also  tolerably  near  to  the  ancient  specifi- 
cation of  ten  Roman  miles.* 

The  name  Jiljtklieh  seems  to  correspond  to  an  ancient  OUgal; 
and  Euaebius  and  Jerome  mention  a  village  Oalgulis  situated  in 
the  sixth  mile  north  of  Antipatris.'  As  there  is  now  no  such 
village  Imown  in  the  north  of  Eefr  S&ba ;  ^  and  as  Jiljtdieh  lies 
short  of  that  distance  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  it  may  well  be 
a  question,  whether  perhaps  a  slip  of  the  pen  may  not  have 
grren  rise  to  the  reading  north  instead  of  south.  Eusebius 
most  have  known  the  place;  as  he  often  travelled  between 
Cosaiea  and  Jerusalem.  This  Galgulis  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  the  same  with  the  Gilgal  mentioned  once  along  with  Dor 
in  the  book  of  Joshua.' 

Monday  J  April  2&(h, — ^Refreshed  after  the  day  of  rest,  we 
started  from  the  Wely  at  6.45,  for  Mejdel  Yftba  ;  without  a 
guide,  as  the  way  was  plain,  and  we  were  likely  to  &11  in  with 
persons,  of  whom  we  could  make  inquiries.  At  7.05  we  crossed 
the  deep  and  broad  water-bed  of  Wady  Efinah  coming  from  E. 
8.  E.  It  is  here  known  as  Wady  Zfik^r,  from  the  ruin  of  that 
name  on  its  northern  side,  half  a  mile  on  our  left  ;  and  is  also 
called  Wady  Ehureish,  from  another  ruin  on  its  southern  bank. 
It  runs  off  just  south  of  JiljMieh  to  the  Wady  which  comes 
firom  Eefr  8&ba  ;  and  thus  goes  to  the  'Aujeh.  At  7.10  the 
rain  Khoreish  was  on  our  left,  not  far  from  our  path.  At  7.35 
we  crossed  a  smaller  Wady,  with  a  ruin  on  its  southern  bank, 
called  Eefr  Hatta  ;  consisting  of  a  few  walls  partly  standing,  a 
reservoir,  and  a  sarcophagus  used  as  a  drinking-trouglL  Our  rood 
led  along  the  low  rocky  hills  ^  they  jut  out  into  the  great  plain  ; 
in  some  places  just  crossing  their  extremities.    At  8.05  we  came 

'  See    "Visit   to   Antipetru"   bj    E.  cording  to  the  usual  rate  of  mnlefl,  it 

South,  in  1S48 ;  in  BiUioth.  Sacra,  1843,  wonid  not  exceed  ten  milea. 

pw  492  iq.    Ritter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  669  sq.  *  Onomast  art  CMgfU 

*  Itin.  \fiero&   p.   GOO.    Tlie  distance  *  The  name  Kilkmeh  has  no  affinity 

from  Kefir  SJ^a  to  Lydda,  according  to  our  with  the  name  Gilgal ;  nor  is  that  village 

ovnobierration,  is  ahoutfonrhonrs;  which,  in  any  sense  in  the  sisth  mile  north  of 

at  our  rate  of  travelling,  would  not  vary  Eefr  S^ba. 

Dnch  from  12  Boman  mQes  \  while  ao-  *  Josh.  12,  2S. 
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to  the  broad  channel  of  Wady  Bib&h,  coming  down  fiom  the 
east  on  the  north  of  Mejdel.  Accorduig  to  an  informant  from 
this  village,  it  has  its  head  near  'Akrabeh,'  and  passes  down  near 
ez-Z&wieh.  It  runs  north  of  Korat  el-'Ain,  and  so  to  the 
'Aujch.  On  this  Wady,  just  within  the  hillsy  is  sltoated  Kafir 
K&fflm,  not  here  visible ;  but  appearing  like  an  old  plaoe,  as  we 
saw  it  afterwards  from  ^e  plain* 

As  we  passed  along  our  road^  EQPat  el-'Ain  lay  below  ns  on 
the  right,  m  a  depresi^  part  of  the  plain.  On  a  low  mound  is 
a  structure  in  tne  form  of  a  long  pardlelogramy  said  to  have 
been  once  a  fortress.  At  the  foot  of  this  mound,  on  the  west, 
is  the  great  fountain  of  the  river  'Aigeh  ;  one  of  the  laigest  in 
Palestine.  It  forms  a  marshv  tract,  covered  with  rem  and 
rushes.  This  fountain  and  others  bdow  fiimish,  at  this  season, 
the  whole  supply  of  water  for  the  river  ;  which  is  nearly  as  lazge 
as  the  Jordan  near  Jericho.  The  water  has  a  bluish  tinge  ;  and 
the  current  is  usually  sluggish.'  The  river  sweeps  off  about  W. 
N.  W.  until  it  reaches  the  hills  or  higher  plateau  ;  and  just  here 
are  the  mills,  at  el-Mirr,  about  a  mile  from  the  source.  The 
stream  then  passes  on  about  W.  by  B.  under  steep  banks 
formed  by  low  cliffs. 

We  came,  at  8.30,  to  Mejdel  Y&ba ;  situated  on  a  rather 
steep  declivity  on  our  left,  with  a  Sheikh's  house  or  palace  over- 
looking the  rest  of  the  village.  The  place  has  an  old  look  ;  bat 
we  saw  few  definite  traces  of  antiquity.  The  Sheikh's  palace  ii 
large  and  high ;  it  had  recently  been  built  up ;  for  when  my 
companion  passed  this  way  in  1843,  it  was  in  ruins.*  Ite 
owner.  Sheikh  Sfidik  el-Jema'iny,  was  now  in  banishment.  In 
a  field  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village  we  noticed  two  sarco- 
phagi ;  the  isolated  rocks  had  been  hewn  away  outside,  perhaps 
with  vaults  below,  like  those  at  Hableh.  We  were  delayed  hm 
ten  minutes  in  trying  to  obtain  a  guide  ;  but  without  success.* 

From  Mejdel  we  turned  our  course  towards  the  plain,  S.  67^ 
W.  in  order  to  enter  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Ramleh, 
Descending  from  the  village,  we  struck  at  8.50  the  deep  channel 
of  Wady  Eur&wa,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Bel&t ; '  and 
followed  down  its  right  side  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  when  we  crossed 
it.  We  could  see  a  bridge  with  three  arches  about  half  a  mile 
below,  on  the  Damascus  road.  This  Wady  must  drain  a  large 
region  of  countiy.  It  was  now  diy ;  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh  on 
the  west  of  the  Eol'ah.    At  9.15  we  struck  the  Damascus  road, 

>  Sm  under  May  12th.  leh  212^    l^thieh  224^    el-SGzr  81S*. 

*  £.  Smith  in  BiUiotheca  Sacr.  1843,  p.     RAs  el-'Aln  822"^— The  (bllowing  ore  cm 
491.  the  western  tide  of  the  plain :  dr-Yehftdi- 

*  R  Smith,  ihid.  p.  488  iq.  yeh  2SS\     el-Fqjeh  282".    el-MvlebUi 
«  Bearings  ftrom    M^el  Y&ba:    Kefr    291% 

SAUX.J^filieh258".  Lndd  204".  Ram-        •  See  Vol  IL  p.  266.  [m.  82.] 
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called  es-Sult&nay  at  a  Wely  named  Neby  Th&iy^  situated  on  a 
low  Telly  with  a  pond  of  clear  water  on  the  north  of  it.  Here 
we  stopped  ten  minutes.^ 

We  now  proceeded  along  the  Sult&na  towards  Ludd  and 
Bamleh.  After  five  minutes  the  road  crossed  a  Wady  with 
dirty  standing  water ;  and  then  rose  to  a  higher  tract  in  the 
plain,  with  a  more  gravelly  soiL  At  9.45  we  came  to  Benthieh^ 
cloee  upon  our  left  hand  ;  situated  on  an  isolated  ledge  of  rock, 
which  here  protrudes  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  It  was  once 
apparently  a  place  of  some  size  ;  but  is  now  a  miserable  hamlet.' 

The  name  Benthieh  (or  Bemthieh,  as  we  sometimes  heard 
it)  is  sufficiently  near  in  form,  to  suggest  an  identity  with  the 
Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament.*  In  a  fermer  volume,  I 
have  given  reasons  for  regarding  Arimathea  as  having  no  con- 
nection with  Bamleh,  but  as  probably  situated  on  some  one  of 
the  hills  in  the  east  or  northeast  of  Lydda.^  The  same  general 
m)unds  hold  good  against  the  idea  of  seeking  Arimathea  at 
Benthieh  ;  and  I  may  here  subjoin  a  few  additional  remarks. 

Josephus  mentions  in  the  north  of  Judea  four  toparchies, 
named  from  their  chief  towns,  viz.  Acrabatene,  Gophna,  Thamna, 
and  Lydda.  These  towns  are  now  all  known  ;  Thamna  having 
been  discovered  in  1843  by  Dr  Smith,  under  the  present  name  of 
Tibneh,  on  the  way  from  Gophna  to  Mejdel  Y&ba.*  The 
nature  of  the  country  shows,  that  these  toparchies  probably 
formed  long  parallelograms  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  extend- 
ing in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  first  occupied  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  water-shed  on  the  mountains  ;  the  second,  the 
western  side  of  the  same,  still  upon  the  mountains ;  the  third, 
that  of  Thamna,  lay  along  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains ; 
while  the  last,  that  of  Lydda,  comprised  most  of  the  plain. 
South  of  the  Thamnitic  toparchy  was  that  of  Emmaus  ;  while 
Joppa  and  Jamnia  had  jurisdiction  over  the  towns  adjacent  to 
them.'  Now  as  Arimathea  was  situated  in  the  Thamnitic  dis- 
trict ;'  and  this  included  the  western  declivity  of  the  moimtAins 
and  probably  the  adjacent  hills  ;  we  certainly  cannot  well  look 
for  Arimathea  either  at  Bamleh  or  at  Benthieh,  which  are  both 

*  Bemringi  from  Neby  Thiry :  Mejdel  of  Eshmitkln.  This  would  ieem  to  show, 
er*.  KflPftt  el-'Ain  10".  Fejgeh  818".  Risn-  that  the  name  can  have  no  neoessaiy  ooo- 
tfaieh  198%    Kefr  KiuAm  48'.     el-Mnzei-    neotiQii  with  the  fonn  AHmathea. 

zf  ah  136\  Kfilj  UR\  These  kst  thite  «  See  Vol  IL  pp.  239,  241.  [iu.  40, 44.] 
un  oB  and  among  the  lower  eastern  hilla         *  E.  Smitii  in  Biblioih.  Sac.   1848,  p. 

•  Bearings  at  Benthieh :    K5Ij   106%     484. 

MniehrTah  88%     Mejdel  Y&ba  45%    el-  •  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  a  5.    Antt  14.  11.  2. 

YehAdijeh  260%  U  m-      Ramleh  206%  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  15. 

Lndd  200%     Deir  Abn  Mesh'al  ?  114%  ^  Onomast  '' Armatka  Sophim  ...  in 

Deir  TAzif  167°.     et-Tbeh  147''^— These  regione  Tamnitioa  jnxta  Diospolim,  nnde 

bit  two  are  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills,  fuit  Joseph  qni  in  Evangeliis  ab  Arimathla 

'  There  is  however  another  Htmthek,  esse  scriMtnr." 
•aft  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  Hig  road  ionth 
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in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  naturally  within  the  district  of 
Lydda. 

The  same  result  seems  to  follow  from  a  notice  of  Jerome. 
That  &ther,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula,  represents  her 
as  passing  from  Antipatris  to  Lydda ;  thence,  not  far  from  that 
city,  to  Arunathea  and  Nobe  ;  to  Joppa  also  ;  and  then^.tum-p 
ing  back,  to  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis  ;  whence  she  took  the  nmte 
by  the  two  Beth-horons  to  Jerusalem.^  ,  All  this  serves  tcshow^ 
first,  that  Arimathea  was  not  Benthieh,  which  lies  directly  on  the 
road  between  Antipatris  and  Lydda  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
probably  did  lie  somewhere  between  Lydda  and  Nobe,  now  Beit 
Ndba,  a  mile  northeast  of  Tido.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope,  that  the  ancient  site  of  Arimathea  may  hereafter  be  disr 
covered  somewhere  in  that  r^on  ;  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
fiilly  explored. 

Leaving  Benthieh  at  10  o'clock,  we  proceeded  towards  Ludd. 
The  ground  soon  sinks  again  to  the  lower  plain,  level  and  rich,  ex- 
tending towards  Y&£Et,  lying  back  of  the  hills  that  are  on  the  west 
of  Fejjeh.  In  that  direction  several  villages  came  in  sight  as  we 
nassed  along ;  the  names  of  which  we  lost  for  want  of  a  gnide^ 
In  the  same  direction  the  large  Wady  just  north  of  Ludd  rans 
to  the  'Aujeh.*  At  10 J25  we  had  a  distant  view  of  Yfi&,  bear- 
ing N.  78^  W.  We  crossed  a  Wady  at  10.40,  having  a  bridge 
with  two  arches  and  a  pool  of  water  under  them.*  At  11 
o'clock  there  was  a  ruin  on  the  right ;  apparently  once  a  Khln. 
At  11.20,  BerHlieh  was  in  sight,  S.  GO''  £.  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  eastern  hills,  apparently  a  ruin.  We  came  at  11.30 
to  a  noble  bridge  of  three  or  more  arches,  spanning  the  great 
Wady  which  encircles  Ludd,  and  passes  off  northwest  to  the 
'Aigeh.  This  bridge  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  well  bmlt^ 
of  twice  the  usual  width,  and  still  tolerably  paved.  All  these 
bridges  and  Ehftns  along  the  Sultftna  show  how  important  this 
road  once  was,  as  the  great  line  of  communication  and  commeioe 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus. 

We  reached  Ludd  at  11.45  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  town  outside.  The  Bamleh  road  lies 
a  little  further  west ;  and  our  mules  and  muleteers  {par  nobik) 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  keep  on  towards  that  place.  We  had 
nothing  left,  but  to  send  Boshid  after  them  to  bring  them  back ; 
and  tMs  detained  us  here  for  nearly  two  hours.    There  was  a 

>  Hienm.  in  Ep.  86  ad  Enitoch.  Epit.  atoue  inde  proficisoens  Mcendit  Bettorao 

Panlie,  p.   678,   **  et  Lyddam  yenam  in  inKriorem,"  etc. 

Dioepolim  (vidit)  .  . .  hand  procnl  ab  ea  *  At  10.16,  the  village  et-Tireh  ban  S. 

Arimathiam  Ticulum  Joseph,  qui  Dominom  45^  £.  1^  m. 

iepellTit ;  et  Nobe  urbem  tacerdotiim  ...  'At  10.50,  Deir  T&iif  bore  S.  60*  E. 

Joppen  (jnoqne  . .  .  rfpetitoque  itinere  Ni-  2  m. 
oopolim,  qpm  prias  Emmaui  vocabatnr .  • . 
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large  mnster  of  camels  in  the  open  gronnd  near  ns  ;  many  of 
them  young.  Among  the  houses  in  this  quarter  were  several 
larve  buildings,  said  to  be  in  use  as  soap  fiustories.  The  houses 
of  liOdd,  though  numerous,  are  in  general  small  and  mean. 
Here  our  eyes  were  again  greeted  with  the  pleasant  sight  of  a 
number  of  palm  trees. 

We  engaged  a  guide  for  Yfilo  ;  and  before  leaving,  he  took 
OS  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  town.  Instead  of  passing  through  the  streets,  he  led  us 
■lonnd  on  the  outside  towards  the  south  ;  where  we  entered  by 
another  gate  not  much  frequented.  These  are  noble  ruins  ;  but 
were  now,  by  daylight,  less  majestic  and  imposing,  than  as  we 
saw  them  formerly,  by  moonlight.  The  historical  notices  of  the 
church,  and  of  Lydda,  I  have  elsewhere  given.  ^ 

Leaving  the  gate  at  1.55,  we  took  the  road  for  Y&lo  by  way 
of  el-KubAi,  at  first  S.  26''  E.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  crossed 
obliquely  Wady  Hartr,  coming  from  the  S.  S.  W.  and  uniting  a 
little  fhrther  north  with  Wady  'Atallah,  to  form  the  great  water- 
course  on  the  north  of  Ludd.  Here  were  pools  of  stagnant 
vater  ;  firom  which  women  were  filling  their  jars,  and  bearing 
ihem  away  on  their  heads.  The  ground  now  became  higher  ; 
and  at  2.20  there  was  a  ridge  or  swell,  with  an  extensive  view.* 
After  another  reach  of  the  plain,  we  came  at  2.45  to  the  water- 
bed  of  Wady  'Atallah,  coming  down  by  Kub&b  from  the  Meij 
Ibn  'Omeir.  We  followed  up  this  valley ;  and  ten  minutes  later 
Kubab  came  in  sight,  B.  35°  E.  We  afterwards  rose  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  valley  along  the  plain ;  and  at  3.10  had 
several  villages  in  sight.*  Among  them  was  Abu  ShtHsheh  on 
the  western  end  of  a  range  of  hills  in  the  south ;  also  'Ann&beh, 
a  village  of  some  size  on  the  north  of  the  Wady.  We  here  dis- 
missed our  guide,  who  had  given  us  little  satisfaction. 

Keeping  along  the  edge  of  the  plain,  we  at  length  climbed  the 
steep  hill  of  Kub&b,  and  reached  that  village  at  3.55.  This  bill 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  northern  extremities  of  the  range 
nmning  out  N.  N.  W.  from  Zorah  ;  or  rather  perhaps,  as  a 
northeastern  spur  of  the  same.  The  village  is  of  considerable 
size  ;  but  has  no  marks  of  antiquity,  nor  any  historical  impor- 
tance. As  we  passed  up  along  its  southwestern  side,  we  had 
some  difficulty  to  pick  our  way  among  the  numerous  openings, 
like  small  wells,  leading  to  subterranean  magazines  for  grain. 
The  people  were  quite  civiL  We  found  that  having  no  guide 
we  had  come  out  of  our  way  in  ascending  to  the  village  ;  inas- 

>  See  Vol.  IL  pp.  244-248.  [in.  49-^.]    it  iBsoes  from  the  eastern  hillf  into  the 
*  BeviM  at  3.20 :  Jimiu  106\   Ram-    plaia 


kh  264"  Lndd  334^  Nebj  Dani&l  116%  "  Bearings  at  8.10:  Abn  Sbfisheh  198\ 
ei-Hadi^h  43\  This  Utter  is  a  larae  el-Birriyeh  S.  50*'  W.  1^  m.  el-Kubab 
▼iUage  jut  at  the  mouth  of  a  Wadjr,  as    148%    el-'Ami&beh  82'',  2  m. 
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mncli  as  onr  proper  road  lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on 
the  north  ;  and  we  now  had  some  difficuity  in  descending  the 
very  steep  declivity  on  that  side  to  regain  it.  Here  Wady  'Aly, 
coming  fit)m  Sfirls  and  L&tron,  unites  with  Wady  'Atallah  com- 
ing from  the  Merj.^ 

The  large  village  'Ann&beh  was  here  in  the  north  beyond  the 
valley.  The  name  suggests  the  Bethoannaba  or  Bethannaba  of 
Jerome  ;  which  according  to  him  was  in  the  fourth  mile  fifom 
Lydda ;  though  many  said  it  was  in  the  eighth  mile.'  This 
seems  to  imply^  that,  even  thus  early,  the  names  of  'Aimibeh 
and  Beit  Ntlba  were  sometimes  confounded  ;  the  specUBcatioDS 
of  four  miles  and  eight  miles  from  Lydda  being  still  applicable  to 
these  villages  respectively. 

Leaving  EuMb  at  4.15,  we  descended  towards  the  nortfaeasti 
crossed  Wady  'Aly,  and  proceeded  up  Wady  'Atallah  towards 
Y&lo.  The  position  of  tins  place  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  on  the 
north  side  of  a  spur  or  ridge  running  out  west  from  the  moon- 
tains  on  the  south  of  the  Merj  ;  but  it  was  not  visible  fiom 
Kub&b.  Our  road  led  along  the  broad  open  valley,  about  S. 
70^  E."  After  half  an  hour  our  course  became  about  E.  B.  E. 
and  at  5  o'clock  we  reached  the  western  extremity  of  the  spur. 
We  soon  turned  up  along  the  hill  side  ;  and  after  a  while  passed 
a  small  Wady  running  down  north,  with  a  little  fountain  on  its 
further  side  by  the  path.    At  5.40  we  came  to  Yfilo. 

This  village  is  situated  midway  up  this  northern  declivity, 
between  two  ravines  running  down  to  the  plain  below  ;  it  thus 
overlooks  the  beautiful  meadow-like  tract  of  the  Meij  Ibn  'Omeir. 
There  is  a  fountain  in  the  western  ravine,  which  supplies  the 
village.  The  place  has  an  old  appearance  ;  and  in  a  cl^  beyond 
the  eastern  ravine  are  several  large  caverns  in  the  rocks  ;  which 
may  be  natural,  but  have  probably  been  enlarged.  The  village 
belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush,  who  reside  at 
Euriet  el-'Enab.  One  of  the  younger  of  them  was  now  here, 
and  paid  us  a  visit  in  our  tent.  The  people  of  Yfilo  were  well 
disposed,  and  treated  us  respectfully. 

The  fine  plain  or  basin,  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir,  which  now  lay 
spread  out  bemre  us,  stretches  in  among  the  hills  quite  to  the 
base  of  the  steep  wall  of  the  mountains  ;  on  the  top  of  which 
are  situated  Upper  Beth-horon  and  S&ris.  South  of  it  is  the 
ridge  of  Y&lo  ;   and  on  the  north  and  northwest  are  lower  hills. 

'  Bearings  at  Knbab:    Ramleh  814*".  tnr  Bothoannaba.    Fleriqiie  aatnn  afSp- 

*Aim4beh  N.     el-L&trun  151  \     'Amw&8  mant  in  octavo  ab  ea  milliario  aitam,  ct 

185°.      Selbit  91°.     Saris  ?  180°.     Beit  appellari  Bethannabam." 

Nuba  lOr.  ^  Bearings  at  i,40 :  el-L&trOn  S.  1)  nu 

'  Onomast  art  Ancb :  "  Est  nsqne  bo-  'Amwas  S.  25'  E.  1  m.    Selbit  N.  4'  E. 

die  villa   jaxta  Diospolim  quasi   quarto  1  m.      Ibis  last  is  a  rain  north  of  the 

milliario  ad  orientalem  plagam^  qus  yoca-  Wadj. 
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The  name  Ibn  'Omeir  bebngs  to  a  district,  and  not  specially  to 
the  plain.  In  our  former  jonmey  we  had  looked  down  upon  this 
fine  tract  firom  the  high  position  of  Beit  'tfr  el-Foka  ;  and  the 
description  then  given  we  now  £mnd  to  be  correct ;  with  the 
tingle  exception,  that,  as  seen  from  so  high  a  point,  the  basin 
seemed  to  be  drained  off  more  in  the  southwest  towaids  Ehron  ; 
whereas,  as  now  appears,  it  is  drained  by  Wady  'Atalleh  to  the 
'Anjeh.^  In  and  aronnd  the  plain  are  several  villages.  From 
Yfilo  we  could  see  Beit  Ntiba  in  the  plain  ;  Beit  Lokieh  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  hills ;  Btimmtoeh,  a  ruin,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain ;  also  Bfts  Kerka'  and  Jemmfila  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mountain  further  north,  in  the  district  of  the  Bimh&n 
Sheili^  who  live  at  B&s  Eerka',  and  are  Eeis.*  Could  we  have 
taken  a  direct  route  firom  Mejdel  Y&ba  to  Yfilo,  more  towards 
the  east,  it  would  have  brought  us  through  a  tract  as  yet  little 
visited,  containing  apparently  many  villages. 

The  whole  of  the  Meij,  and  indeed  very  much  of  the  great 
plain  through  which  we  had  passed  to-day,  was  now  covered  with 
heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  Meij,  especially,  reminded 
me  in  this  respect  of  the  rich  harvest  I  had  seen  a  year  before  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  passing  firom  London  to  Scotland.  The  barley 
was  now  in  the  ear ;  and  would  soon  be  ready  for  harvesting. 
Many  tares  were  mingled  with  the  grain.  The  dry  season,  too, 
had  already  commenced  ;  the  grass  in  many  places  was  beginning 
to  lose  its  green  ;  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  present  verdure 
of  the  fields  woidd  be  no  more. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  reasons  for  regarding 
Y&lo  as  the  ancient  Ayalon  ;  and  the  fine  basin  below  as  the 
valley  of  Aijalon,  over  which  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to 
stand  still.'  The  place  had  always  interested  us  ;  and  we  were 
gratified  in  being  able  to  spend  a  night  in  it  So  fitr  as  I  know, 
it  had  as  yet  been  visited  by  no  modem  traveller.* 

Beit  Ntlba,  which  lay  below  us  in  the  plain^  about  a  mile 
distant,  with  a  large  olive  grove  beyond  it,  we  may  regard  as  the 
representative  of  the  Noht  of  Jerome ;  and  was  also  in  his  day 
r^arded  by  some  as  a  BeiJutntioba,^  The  historical  notices  are 
given  in  a  former  volume.'  This  plain  was  selected  by  Bichard 
of  England  as  the  place  of  his  lon^  encampment,  doubtless  on 
account  of  its  convenience  and  fertility. 

•  '  See  VoL  n  p.  258.  [ill  S8.1  three  villagei,  'Amwls,  Bdt  N6ba,   and 

*  For  the  two  gresi  pertle^  Keis  and  YAlo,  fWnn  tlie  Jemaalem  road  near  Ut- 

Temen,  aee  io  VoL  IL  p.  17.    fiL  844.}—  trfin.    Thia  would  not  be  poieible,  I  think, 

Bearinga  at  Y&io:  Beit  'Ur  et>F6ka  A*,  as  to  Beit  N6ba,  and  certainly  not  as  to 

Beit  N6ba  41%  1  m.     Beit  L&kieh69^  Yftlo.     Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  266. 


lS6^  BAaKeika*  69*.  JemmAla  *  Hieron.  in  Ep.  86  ad  Enstoch.  Epit. 

86%  PanlA,  p.  678 ;  aee  above,  p.  142.  n.  1.— > 

*  Joih.  10,  13.  See  VoL  n.  p.  258  iq.  Onomajt  art  AmJb;  see  above,  p.  144. 

«  Dr  VOsoD  ipeaki  of  haTlng  fiM  the  •  YoL  II  p.  254.  |liL  64.] 
Vol.  IIL— 13 
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At  Y&Io  we  were  told  of  a  ruin  in  the  monntains  an  the 
easty  said  not  to  be  far  off,  called  Kefir.  It  was,  howeyer,  now 
too  late  for  us  to  visit  it  from  Yfilo;  nor  were  we  able  after- 
wards to  make  an  excursion  to  it  from  Jerusalem.  Bnt,  in  the 
name  Kefir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  ancient  Clu^ 
phirah,  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  afterwards  assigned  to  Benja- 
min ;  and,  after  the  captivity,  again  inhabited  by  the  retaining 
exiles.^  From  that  day  tiU  this,  it  has  remained  unknown. 
When  ascertained,  it  will  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  four 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites  ;  the  other  three,  Gibeon,  Beerotb,  and 
Kirjath-Jearim,  having  already  been  recognised  in  el-Jib,  elr 
Bireh,  and  Kuriet  el-'Enab. 

Tuesday y  April  27th. — The  morning  opened  with  an  appeal^ 
ance  of  rain,  and  a  slight  shower  fell  ;  but  the  clouds  soon  broke 
away,  and  the  day  became  fine.  We  broke  up  finom  Yfilo  at 
6.55,  with  a  guide  for  SOr'a.  At  first  we  returned  on  our  road 
of  last  evening  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  kept  still  high  alons 
the  declivity,  about  N.  65°  W.«  At  7.25  we  turned  to  the  left 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  ;  and  had  'Amwfis  and  Lfttrdn 
before  us  in  a  Ime,  S.  47°  W.» 

Descending  gradually  we  came  at  7.40  to  the  village  of 
'Amwds,  lying  on  the  gradual  western  declivity  of  a  rocky  hill, 
sufficiently  high  to  have  an  extensive  view  of  the  great  plain. 
It  is  now  a  poor  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  mean  houses.  There 
are  two  fountains  or  weUs  of  living  water ;  one  just  by  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  other  a  little  down  the  shallow  valley  west.  The 
former  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Sozomen  in  the  fifth 
century,  by  Theophanes  in  the  sixth,  and  again  by  Willibald  in 
the  eighth,  as  situated  in  a  spot  where  three  ways  met  {in  irivio)^ 
and  as  possessing  healing  qualities.^ 

We  noticed  also  fragments  of  two  marble  columns ;  and 
were  told  of  sarcophagi  near  by,  which  had  recently  been  opened. 
But  the  chief  relic  of  antiquity  consists  in  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  church  just  south  of  the  village,  originally  a  fine  struc- 
ture, built  of  large  hewn  stones.  The  circular  eastern  end  is 
still  standing,  as  also  the  two  western  comers  ;  but  the  inter- 
vening parts  lie  in  ruins.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
ancient  Nicopolis." 

That  'Amwfts  represents  the  ancient  Emmaus  or  NicopcliSy 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  according  to  the  ItiUn 

>  JoaiL  9,  17.  18,  26.  Ezra  2, 25.  Keh.  Vita  S.  WOlibaldi  ab  anon,  f  18.     Tba 

7,  29.  fame  of  this  fountain  seems  to  hare  been 

*  Bearings  at  7.10:  el-Buij  IS"".  Kub&b  spread  abroad,  as  healing  both  man  and 
299\  beast ;  see  Reland  PaL  p.  769  aq. 

"  Bearings  at  7.25:  Knb&b  804^    Aba  *  Bearings  at  'Amwfb:    KubAb  814*. 

ShAsheh  288^     Kh&ldeh  256'.    Beit  Jiz  Ramleh  SU\    Abn  Shfisheh  289%    Bell 

286%    L&tron227%    'Amw&s  227%  Jtz  234%    'Ann&beh  888% 

*  SoEom.  H.  E.  6.  21.  Theophan.  p.  41. 
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Hkros.  twenty-two  Roman  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and 
ten  fiom  Lydda,  I  believe  no  one  doubts.^  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  from  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees  and  from  Josephus  we  learn,  that  here  Judas  Maccabsdus 
defiaated  the  Syrian  general  Gk)rgia8;'  that  Emmaus,  having 
been  dismantled^  was  afterwards  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bac- 
cbidet ;  *  that  under  the  Romans  it  became  the  head  of  a 
toparchy ;  was  afterwards  reduced  to  slavery  by  Cassius  ;  and 
at  last  was  burned  by  order  of  Varus  just  after  the  death  of 
Heiod  the  Great.*  The  place  appears  not  to  have  received  the 
name  Nicopolis  until  the  third  century  after  Christ ;  when  it 
was  acain  rebuilt  by  the  exertions  of  the  writer  Julius  Africanus^ 
wlio  flourished  about  A.  D.  220/  This  name,  along  with 
Smmaus,  it  continued  to  bear  during  the  centuries  of  the 
cnundes.*  Yet  the  writers  of  that  epoch,  and  later  travellers, 
who  speak  of  a  CaMeUum  Emmaua  (from  the  Vulgate),  evidently 
had  in  view,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  fortress  at  el-L&trdn, 
a  mile  distant,  on  the  Jerusalem  road/  The  village  'Amwfis, 
thou^  in  sight  from  that  road,  would  seem  hitherto  to  have  been 
actually  visited  by  no  traveller. 

A  question  of  a  good  deal  of  historical  interest  connects 
itself  with  this  place  ;  viz.  whether  it  stands  in  any  relation  to  the 
Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament,  whither  the  two  disciples  were 
gmng  fitmi  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus  drew  near  and  went  with  them, 
(m  the  day  of  his  resurrection  ? '  As  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament now  stands,  the  distance  of  the  place  from  Jerusalem  is 
said  to  have  been  sixty  stadia ;  which,  if  correct,  of  course 
excludes  all  idea  of  any  connection  with  the  present  'Amwfts ; 
the  latter  being  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  distant 
fiom  the  Holy  City.* 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  church,  that  Nicopolis  (as  it  was  then  called) 
was  the  scene  of  that  narrative.     Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in 

>  meroo.  ad.  Dan.  o.  8  et  12 :  «<  Emftm,  PiuchaL  ad  A.  D.  228.   SeeReUnd  p.  759. 

vpm  mme  l^oopolis  . . .  nbi  indinimtmoii-  *  WilL  Tyr.  7.  24.  ib.  8. 1.    BrocarduB 

tana  Jndass  ooosm^re."    Itiii.  Hieroa.  p.  c.  9.  10. 

SOD.  '  Here  the  first  host  of  crusaders  en- 

*  1  Maoc.  8, 40. 67.  4, 8. 14. 15.  Hieron.  camped  for  the  last  time  before  reaching 
ad.  Dan.  c  &  Jerosalem ;  WilL  Tyr.  7.  24. 

*  I  Blaoo.  9,  50.     Joa  Antt  18.  1.  a  *  Lnke  24,  13-35. 

*  Joa.  a  J.  8.  8.  5.— AntL  14.  IL  2.  •  The  Itin.  Hieros.  gives  tibe  distance  of 
ftu  17.  10.  9.  Nicopolis  from  Jerusalem  at  22  R.  miles. 

*  Hieroa  in  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eccles.  But  the  specifications  of  that  Itineraiy  as 
"Julius  AfHcanna,  ciyus  quinque  de  tem-  to  distances  are  onlj  general,  and  can 
poribns  extant  yolnnlna,  sub  Imperatore  never  be. taken  as  exact.  The  traveller 
k.  Anrelio  Antonino  . . .  legationem  pro  now  oocnpies  firom  tixU)  six  and  a  half 
Instanrationo  urbis  Emmaus  snsoepit,  qusa  hours  between  'Amwfts  and  Jerusalem, 

NicopoliB  appellata  est"     Chroa    over  a  vezy  bad  road. 
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the  fourth  centniy^  are  explicit  on  this  point ;  the  one  a  leading 
bishop  and  historian,  the  other  a  scholar  and  translator  of  the 
.Scriptures.^  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  known  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation ;  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  any  other  in  any  ancient 
writer.  The  same  opinion  continued  general  down  thiongh 
succeeding  ages  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;*  wl^  slight  traces  begin  to  appear  of  the  later  idea^ 
which  fixed  an  Emmaus  at  Eubeibeh ;  a  transfer  of  which  there 
is  no  earlier  vestige,  and  for  which  there  was  no  possible  ground, 
except  to  find  an  Emmaus  at  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  Holy 
City.' 

Thus,  for  thirteen  centuries  did  the  interpretation  current 
in  the  whole  church  regard  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament 
as  identical  with  Nicopolis.  This  was  not  the  voice  of  mere 
tradition  ;  but  the  well  considered  judgment  of  men  of  learning 
and  critical  skill,  resident  in  the  country,  acquainted  with  tiie 
places  in  question,  and  occupied  in  investigating  and  describing 
the  scriptural  topography  of  the  Holy  Land. — The  objections 
which  lie  against  this  view  have  been  well  presented  by  Beland 
and  others  ;  and  are  the  four  following  :  * 

First,  The  express  statement  of  Luke,  that  Emmaus  was 
distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.'  Such  is  indeed  the  pn^ 
ent  reading,  as  found  in  all  the  editions  and  in  most  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  several  manuscripts  and  some  of 
them  of  high  authority,  read  here  one  hundred  and  sixty  ;  and 
thus  point  to  Nicopolis.*  This  may  then  have  been  the  current 
reading  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  There  seems 
indeed,  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  it  actually  was  so  ;  since 
otherwise,  those  fathers  in  searching  for  the  Emmaus  of  Luke, 
had  only  to  seek  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  fiom  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  find  it.  We  therefore,  may  draw  at  least  this  defi- 
nite conclusion,  viz.  that  in  their  day  such  an  Emmaus  was  un- 
known ;  and,  also,  that  probably  their  copies  read  one  hundred 
and  sixty  stcidia. — It  may  have  been  that  the  word  or  numeral 
letter  signifying  a  hundred  had  early  begun  to  be  dropped  firom 

*  Onomast.  art.  Emmu;  here  Jerome,  "Enab  to  have  been  earlier  regarded  ni 
translating  EnsebiuB,  writes :  "  Emmu^  de  Emmans ;  of  which  there  is  not  the  slif^ht- 
qno  looo  &t  Cleophas,  onjus  Lucas  memi-  est  Testige  in  histoiy  or  tradition.  ChozoMa 
nit  Evangclista.     H»c  est  nunc  Nicopolis  in  Palestine,  no.  1.  p.  7. 

insignis  civitas  Palssdnss."  ^  Reland  PaL  p.  426  sq.     Raomer  PaL 

*  So  Sosomen  H.  K  6.  21.    Theophan.    p.  169.  Edit  8. 
p.  41.    Vita  S.  WiUibaldi  ab  anon.  §  18.        *  Luke  24,  la 

WiU.  T>r.  7.  24.  Jac.  de  Vitr.  68.  p.  1081.  *  Two  uncial   manuscripts    haye   tfak 

Brocardns  o.  10.  reading,  tIc.  K,  or  Cod.  Cwriua  ;  and  ilT, 

'  Sir  J.   ManndeTiUe,  Voiage    p.    94.  or   Cod.    VindobonerutU ;    besides  several 

Lndolf  de  Snchem  f  48 ;  in  Reusb.  p.  850.  cnrsive    manuscripts.      See    the    critical 

See  more  in  Vol.  II.  p.  255.  n.  4.  [iiL  editions  of  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  TischcmdiOfff, 

66.]— Mr  WHliama   sapposes  Kuriet  el-  eta 
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ihe  text  by  a  lapse  of  transcribers  ;  and  that  this  was  increased 
M  copies  were  multiplied  in  other  lands,  by  copyists  who  knew 
nothing  of  Palestine ;  until  at  length  by  degrees  the  omission 
became  current  in  the  manuscripts.  Indeed,  few  if  any  of  the 
maniucripts  now  extant,  were  written  in  Palestine.  There  exist 
fikewise  m  the  New  Testament  other  examples  of  erroneous 
nadingfl,  which  have  doubtless,  in  Uke  manner,  crept  in  through 
the  error  of  transcribers.^ 

Second.  Josephus  relates,  that  Vespasian  (or  Titus)  assigned 
in  Palestine  a  place  of  habitation  for  eight  hundred  men,  whom 
lie  had  dismissed  finom  his  army ;  it  was  called  Emmaus,  and 
was  distant  fiom  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.*  This,  it  is  said,  con- 
finns  the  present  reading  of  the  New  Testament.  But  since,  as 
is  wdl  known,  the  works  of  Josephus  were  copied  in  a  later  age 
almost  exclusively  by  Christian  transcribers,  this  passage  would 
Teiy  naturally  be  conformed  to  the  current  reading  in  Luke ; 
whSe  it  is  also  true,  that  several  manuscripts  of  Josephus  still 
read  here  thirty  stadia."  This  at  least  shows  the  reading  to  be 
Tamble,  and  therefore  doubtful ;  so  that  it  can  have  no  weight 
in  determining  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  the 
wiginal  of  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Third.  The  Emmaus  of  Luke  and  Josephus,  it  is  said,  is 
csUed  a  viUage;*  while  Nicopolis  was  a  city.  But  the  word 
employed  by  Luke  signifies  strictly  a  town  without  walhj  a 
country-town,  as  distinguished  from  a  fortified  city ;  and  that  used 
by  Josephus  denotes  a  place^  and  is  also  put  for  a  fortified  post 
or  town.  Emmaus  had  been  laid  in  ashes  by  Varus  shortly 
sfter  the  death  of  Herod,  and  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
fully  rebuilt  until  the  third  century  ;  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Nicopolis.  When  Luke  wrote,  therefore,  it  was  probably 
still  a  place  partially  in  ruins  and  without  walls  ;  a  fitting  post 
for  a  colony  of  disbanded  soldiers. 

Fourth.  The  distance  of  Nicopolis  from  Jerusalem  is  too 
great,  it  is  said,  to  admit  of  the  return  of  the  two  disciples  the 
nme  evening,  so  as  to  meet  the  assembled  apostles.  This  how- 
ever would  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  distance,  as  upon  the 
time  when  they  set  off.     They  "  rose  up  the  same  hour,"*  and 

>  Tfaw  in  John  19,  14  it  is  said  that        *  Jos.  B.  J.  7.   6.  6.— Both  De  Wette 
Jeios  was  sentenced  by  POate  at  the  $ixth    and  Meyer,  on  Lnke  24,  13,  refer  to  Jo- 


wfaile  aooording  to  Bfark  15,  25  he  sephos  as  placing  this  Emmans  on  the 

VIS  omeified  at  the  third  honr ;  which  hut  north  of  Jemsalem.  Bat  neither  Josephns 

alone  aooords  with  the  drcnmstanoes  of  nor  any  other  writer  says  one  word  as  to 

crucifixion.     A  transcriber  probably  its  dir^ion  from  the  Holy  City. 


J*  for  f^.     See  the  anthoi^s  Gr.  '  See  note  on  Joseph.  I.  c.  ed.  Haver- 

Hann.  pi  226. — ^Another  instance  is  Acts  camp.    R5diger   in  Allg.  lit  Zeit  Apr. 

T,  le,  where  AbraMam  is  put  for  Jacob  ;  1842,  no.  72,  p.  676. 

.  G«n.  88,  18.  19.— A  thiidisthein-  *  Lnke  24,  18  k^/ati.    Joai  B.  J.  7.  6.  6 


I  of  die  name  Jeremiah,  Matt.  27,    x^P^^f^'    ^^  ^®  Lexicons. 
f  S  eomp.  Zeoh.  11, 18.  18.  *Liih6  24,88. 


Vol.  m.— 18* 
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naturally  retnmed  in  haste,  to  make  known  their  glad  tidings ; 
although  with  all  their  haste^  they  could  not  well  mve  tiaTOned 
the  distance  in  less  than  five  hours.  It  was  not  yet  evening 
when  they  arrived  at  Emmaus  ; '  and  if  they  set  off  to  letnni 
even  as  late  as  six  o'clock,  which  at  that  season  would  be  about 
Biuiset,  they  might  reach  the  city  by  eleven  o'clock.  The  apos- 
tles were  assembled  and  the  doors  were  shut  ^^for  fear  of  the 
Jews  ; "  *  they  had  indeed  partaken  of  an  evening  meal,  bat  this 
had  already  been  long  ended  ;  for  Jesus  afterwards  inquires,  if 
they  have  there  any  food.*  It  was  evidently  late.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  impossible  or  improbable  in  the  supposition, 
that  the  two  had  hastened  back  a  long  distance,  late  at  nig|it| 
perhaps  with  much  bodily  effort,  to  declare  to  their  brethren  the 
wonderfhl  things  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses.  A  like 
amount  of  travel,  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  would  be  notln 
ing  strange  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  case  then  may  be  thus  presented.  On  the  one  hendi 
the  reading  of  good  manuscripts  gives  the  distance  of  Emmaus 
from  Jerusalem  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia ;  at  which 
point  there  was  a  place  called  Emmaus,  which  still  exists  as  the 
village  'Amwfis ;  and  all  this  is  further  supported  by  the  critical 
judgment  of  learned  men  residing  in  the  country  near  the  time  ; 
as  also  by  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  first  llurteen  centuries. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  current  reading  of  sixty  stadia 
in  most  of  the  present  manuscripts,  written  out  of  Palestine ; 
supported  only  by  a  doubtful  reading  of  Josephus  ;  but  with  no 
place  existing,  either  now  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  to 
which  this  specification  can  be  referred.  So  fiur  as  it  re^B^ 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  a  question  between  two  various  read* 
ings  ;  one,  now  the  current  one  in  manuscripts  and  editionSybut 
with  no  other  valid  support ;  the  other  supported  in  like  manner 
by  manuscripts,  as  also  by  facts,  by  the  judgment  of  early 
scholars,  and  by  early  and  unbroken  tradition. — ^After  long  and 
repeated  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.^ 


Leaving  'Amw&s  and  proceeding  along  the  declivity,  which 
here  falls  off  gradually  towards  the  west,  we  came  in  twenty 
minutes  to  the  Jerusalem  road,  and  to  el-Ldtr6n  situated  close 


*  Luke  24,  28.  29.  merely  conformed  to  the  preruliiig  i 

*  John  20,  19.  tion;  KninOl  Gomm.  ad  Loo.  L  a    Bot 
'  Mark  16,  14.    Lnke  24,  41.  in  this  case,  there  was  and  is  an  P"m«^i 

*  See  also  ROdiger  in  Allg.  Lit  Zeit  I.  actually  existing  at  the  distance  Bpedfied; 
e.  Bitter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  545  sq. — It  may  in  the  other,  at  sixty  stadia,  there  has  bera 
he  said,  and  has  heoi  said,  that  the  Mss.  no  trace  of  an  finmiaui  since  the  doabtfal 
which  read  **  one  hnndred  and  sixty,"  were  reading  of  JosephnSb 
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upon  its  southern  side.  Tliis  is  a  conical  Tell,  commanding  a 
wide  prospect ;  and  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  large  and 
stronff  fortress.  We  rode  to  the  smnmit ;  from  which  we  could 
see  Tell  es-Sftfleh  in  the  southwest,  and  also  Yfifa  and  the 
Mediterranean.^  The  ruins  consist  of  walls  of  large  ston^  well 
hewn ;  with  numerous  interior  divisions,  and  many  vaulta 
The  lemiins  are  chiefly  from  the  middle  ages ;  and  pointed 
aiches  are  everywhere  feund  in  the  best  preserved  portions.* 
Bat  the  substructions  are  older  and  apparently  Roman ;  espe- 
cially on  the  west.  Here  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  is  built  up 
for  some  distance  with  doping  work ;  though  the  slope  is  less 
than  at  Jerusalem  or  Etil'at  esh-ShUldf  Towards  the  south,  the 
TeB  looks  down  into  Wady  'Aly ;  which  descending  from  Sftils 
hne  sv^^o^Pf  aiound  the  Tell,  and  passes  o£f  on  Ihe  north  of 
KnbtbL  The  Jerusalem  road  ascends  the  mountain  along  this 
Wady. 

Thiii  place  is  very  obviously  the  Castellum  Emmaus  of  the 
crosadera  and  later  travellers  ;  which  they  speak  of  as  identical 
with  Nicopolis.*  The  fortress  was  evidently  erected  to  command 
the  approach  to  Jerusalem  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  nearness 
to  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis,  it  may  have  served  also  as  a  bulwark 
of  that  city.  In  this  way  the  Roman  sub9truotions  may  be 
aeooimted  for ;  as  also,  perhaps,  Jerome's  rendering,  Gastellum 
Emmauif,  in  the  Vulgate.*  But  when  the  tradition  had  gradu- 
aDj  changed,  and  Emmaus  was  transferred  to  Eubeibeh,  we 
find  this  ruin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  known 
as  Oatirum  v.  Ckutdlum  boni  Latronia  ;  this  name,  as  was  held, 
being  derived  fiom  the  legend,  which  made  this  the  birthplace 
of  the  penitent  thie£'  This  seems  to  have  been  the  probable 
origin  of  the  present  Arabic  name. 

But  in  whatever  relation  this  fortress  may  later  have  stood 
to  Emmaus,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  this  spot  was  the  site 
rf  the  ancient  Modin,  the  residence  of  the  Maccabees  ;  at  least 
its  position  and  elevation  correspond,  better  than  any  other 
place,  with  the  circumstances  narrated  of  Modin.    In  that  town 

*  BMiiogt  firam  el-L&tr6n:  Tell  es-S&-    Vltr.  63.  p.  1081.  Brocardns  a  9.  Tocher 
iehSSr.    B•itJ!z289^    Kllfi]deh264^    in  Reissb.  p.  658.    Broydenbach  ib.  p.  105. 


L  820'.  YAfk  828^  Knb&b  886°.  ---Some  qnite  recent  travellers  itin  speak 
'AiMJInti  848%— Ftom  Tell  ee-SAfieh,  in  of  this  place  as  Emmaos ;  e.  g.  Prokesoh 
188St  w»  took  tbe  bearing  of  el-Utr6n  N.  p.  89.  Barth  in  Bitter  Eidk.  XVL  p.  h^^. 
W  E.  Tbe  people  there  gare  it  the  name  ^  Luke  24,  la  Tbe  earlier  ItcXa  reads 
tf  *ABwk;  see  in  VoL  IL  pi  80l  [ii.  here  miinict/M'um ;  Bbmchini  Quat  Evang. 
"n  eq.]  II.  pi  29a     Comp.  also  Behmd  Falsest  p. 

429. 

•  SoZnaUart,Rr.ed.Uv.8.p.  16.  Coto- 
vicns  p.  148.    Qoaresmins  II  p.  12.  This 
latter  writer  his  k  strong  array  of  antho- 
I.  pu    ri^,  to  show  that  the  thief  in  ^estioq  waa 
Ml  Win.  I>r.  7.  S4.  ib.  &  1.    Jac.de    notbonihere,.biitinE^grpl. 
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the  Maccabees  lived  and  were  buried ;  and  there  Simon  erected 
a  lofly  monument,  with  seven  pyramids,  to  their  memory.^ 
Modin  lay  adjacent  to  the  great  plain  ;  and  the  monument  was 
visible  to  all  who  sailed  along  the  sea.*  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
likewise  testify,  that  Modin  was  not  far  from  Lydda  ;  and  that 
the  sepulchres  remained  in  their  day.*  The  writers  of  the  tunes 
of  the  crusades  speak  indefinitely  of  Modin,  as  somewhere  in  this 
vicinity  ',*  while  Brocardus  already  seems  to  fix  it  at  Sdba.'  To 
all  the  circumstances  thus  enumerated  the  elevated  and  isolated 
Tell  of  Lfitron  well  corresponds.* 

Leaving  L&tron  at  8.15,  we  struck  down  at  once  by  a  steep 
descent  to  the  bed  of  Wady  ' Aly,  where  a  brook  was  flowing ; 
and  then,  ascending  again,  were  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity  at 
8.35.  We  were  here  on  a  broad  ridge,  overlooking  a  lower  tract 
among  hills  in  the  south,  and  having  SQr'a  in  si^t  before  ni.' 
This  place  is  situated  towards  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
high  ridge,  which  skirts  Wady  es-SCIrfir  in  the  north  ;  fiom  which 
extremity  another  ridge  or  line  of  hills  runs  o£f  about  N.  N.  W. 
in  the  direction  of  Khtildeh  and  Kubfib.  Between  these  two 
ridges,  and  that  on  which  we  now  stood  south  of  Wady  'Alj. 
is  an  extensive  open  tract,  comprising  the  heads  or  cultivated 
rocky  basins  of  no  less  than  three  Wadys,  which  run  westwaids 
and  unite  towards  the  plain  ;  and  then  apparently  pass  down  to 
Nahr  Btibin  by  an  outlet  among  the  western  hills.  Of  these 
basins,  one  was  next  the  ridge  on  which  we  now  were  ;  another 
was  adjacent  to  the  ridge  running  northerly  from  SCIr'a  ;  and  the 
third,  between  the  other  two  ;  all  separated  firom  each  other  by 
lower  projecting  ridges. — On  our  former  journey  we  had  seen 
SQr'a  from  the  south,  on  a  high  point  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the 
fine  plain  of  Beth-shemesh  ;  we  now  approached  it  fiom  the 
north,  on  which  side  the  elevation  seems  not  much  more  than 
half  as  great. 

Descending  and  crossing  the  first  Wady  we  rose  upon  the 
ridge  beyond  ;*  and  came  at  8.55  to  Beit  StUsin,  a  small  village, 
looking  old  and  miserable.  Descending  again,  we  came  in  seven 
minutes  to  an  ancient  well  of  large  diameter  and  some  twenty 
feet  deep,  walled  up  with  hewn  stones.    Passing  over  the  low 

'  1  Maco.  2,  1.  15.   18,  25-SO.    Joa.    — Quaresmiiu  and  some  earlier  trairellen 
Antt.  13.  S.  5.  ipeak  of  the  remains  of  a  chnndi, 


1  Mace  16,  4.  5.   18,  29.  dedicated    to    the  Maixutbees,   a  sIom^s 

'  Onomast  art  Modim :  "  Vicxis  jnxta  throw  from  L&tr6n  on  tiie  north  of  At 

Diospolim,  nnde  fneront  Machabssi,  qno-  road;  Qnaresm.  IL  p.  12.     Zaallart  L  eu 

rum  hodieqne  ibidem  sepulchra  mouBtran-*  p.  16.     Cotovic.  p.  148.    We  noticed  Dft- 

tor."  thing  of  the  kind ;  nor  do  I  find  it  meo- 

*  WilL  Tyr.  a  1.  Jaa  de  Vitr.  63.  p.  tioned  in  later  travellers. 

1081.  *  See  also  Bitter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  546L 

I  *  Brooftrd.  o.  10.  p.  186.    On  the  ab-  ^  Bearings  at  &85i   SOx'a  180%     el« 

■mdity  of  cameoting  Modin  with  S6ba,  Lkr6n  8% 

•M■bQ!fe,lnYoLa^e68.  |1L828  sq.]  '  At  8.50,  BeitJSi  boce  N.  80^  W. 
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end  of  the  second  rid^,  we  etmck  at  9.15  the  bed  and  brook  of 
the  thiid  Wady,  conung  down  from  the  direction  of  SCbr'a  ;  and 
fidlowed  it  up  through  nch  fields  of  grain.  After  eight  minutes 
m  reached  the  mam  source  of  the  brook  in  a  noble  fountain, 
walled  up  square  with  large  hewn  stones^  and  gushing  over  with 
fine  water.  This  is  the  fountain  of  Zorah,  and  as  we  passed 
on,  we  overtook  no  less  than  twelve  females  toiling  upwards 
towudt  the  village,  each  with  her  jar  of  water  cm  her  head; 
The  village^  the  fiMmtain^  the  fields,  the  mountains,  and  the 
~  m  barring  water,  all  transported  us  back  to  ancient  times ; 
in  all  probabiUty,  the  mother  of  Samson  ofben  in  like 
T  visited  the  fountain,  and  toiled  homeward  with  her  jar 
of  water. — It  is  inconceivable,  why  the  people  do  not  generally  use 
dmkeya  fi>r  this  service ;  as  one  of  these  animals  will  cany  four 
^an  of  still  larger  size.    We  saw  this  done  only  in  a  very  few 


Another  eight  minutes  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  sharp 
point  or  Tell,  on  which  SCIr'a  is  situated ;  as  steep  and  regular 
ihnoet  as  a  volcanic  cone.  We  ascended  on  the  northeastern 
■de,  and  passing  through  the  village,  which  lies  on  this  side  just 
Moiw  the  brow,  came  out  upon  the  open  summit  at  9.40.  It  is 
a  miserable  village,  exposed  on  this  high  point  to  the  burning 
nys  of  the  sun  without  a  trace  of  shade.  This  shoulder  of  the 
ifwontain,  at  the  an^le  of  the  two  ridges,  shoots  up  into  four 
diarp  points ;  of  which  SCir'a  occupies  the  easternmost.  There 
are  no  traces  of  antiquity  about  the  village  itself ;  except  that 
the  rocks  on  the  summit  have  been  hewn  away  in  several  places. 
Bat  with  the  exception  of  one  cistern  with  steps,  we  could  not 
make  out  for  what  purpose  this  was  done.  The  Wely  just  by 
the  village  has  sevend  large  tombs  in  its  court  SQr'a  is  in 
the  district  of  Bamleh ;  but  belongs  feudally  to  the  LtLhhfim 
Bheikha,  who  live  at  Beit  'At&b,  and  are  Keis. 

This  place  we  saw  from  a  distance  in  our  former  journey  ; 
and  recognised  it  as  the  Zorah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  birth-* 
place  of  Samson.  The  few  historical  notices  connected  with  it^ 
are  aven  in  a  former  volume.^ 

Our  chief  object  in  visiting  Zorah,  was  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  country  between  it  and  Jerusalem ;  and  especially  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  general  course  of  the  great  valleys.  The 
proqiect  from  the  summit  of  Zorah  is  extensive  and  fine.  It 
does  not  reach  far  into  the  great  plain  ;  but  takes  in  the  district 
towards  Beit  Nettif,  and  especially  the  plain  of  Wady  SOr^ 
directly  beneath.  'Ain  Shems,  the  ancient  Beth-shemesh,  was 
before  us,  a  noble  site  for  a  city  ;  a  low  plateau  at  the  jimction 
of  two  fine  plains.     The  plain  of  the  StLr&r  extends  up  east  and 

*  Jndg.  18^  2.    See  VoL  IL  pp.  12, 17.  QL  887,  840.] 
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northeast  far  into  the  mountains  ;  where  its  upper  part  is  ahnost 
shut  in  by  lofty  precipitous  ridges.  Just  at  its  extremity  is  tlie 
village  of  Yeshd'a  (here  pronounced  Eshwa')  N.  78*^  B.  A 
little  further  east  comes  in  the  deep  and  narrow  chasm  of*Wady 
GhQrfib,  which,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  has  one  branch  coming 
from  S&ris,  and  another  from  beyond  Kuriet  el-'Enab.  Further 
south,  with  a  high  intervening  ridge,  was  seen  the  month  of  the 
great  Wady  Isma'il,  coming  from  Koldnieh,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  Beit  Hanina.  The  large  water-courses  of  these  two 
Wadys  unite  to  form  Wady  SCLr&r,  and  the  channel  thus  fonned 
runs  down  north  of  'Ain  Shems.  The  plains  thus  shut  in  are 
beautiful  and  fertile. 

A  number  of  villages  were  in  sight ;  some  of  which  we 
recognised  as  old  acquaintances  of  our  former  journey.  Yeahtf  a 
and  'Arttlf  were  in  the  basin  below  us  ;  the  latter  on  the  low 
ridge  running  out  between  the  water-courses  of  the  Wadys 
GhOr&b  and  Isma'il.  The  large  village  Deir  Ab&n  is  on  the 
foot  of  the  moimtain,  south  of  Wady  Isma'iL  Deir  el-Hawa  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  south  of  the  same  valley.  We 
saw  also  Kesla,  on  a  high  point  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  the 
Gharab  and  Isma'il.^  It  probably  represents  the  ancient  Oh^ 
salon  on  the  confines  of  Judah  ;  where  the  border  passed  from 
Kirath-jearim  to  descend  to  Beth-shemesh.* 

We  wished  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem  by  the  shortest  route ; 
and,  if  possible,  by  way  of  Soba.  The  easiest  routes  were  said 
to  be  quite  circuitous  ;  one  on  the  right  by  way  of  Beit  'At&b| 
and  another  on  the  left  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to 
Wady  'Aly  and  so  by  S&ris.  Between  these  two,  we  were  told 
of  three  others ;  one  up  Wady  Isma'il  to  'Ain  K&rim,  which 
was  bad  ;  another  on  the  ridge  between  that  Wady  and  Wady 
Ghur&b  by  way  of  Kesla  and  Soba ;  and  the  third  for  some 
distance  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  then  by  Mihstr  to 
Saris.  The  men  of  the  place  said  the  middle  route  by  Kesla  was 
the  best  and  most  direct ;  but  no  one  would  go  with  us  as  guide. 
We  therefore  retained  our  guide  from  Tftlo,  who  professed  to 
know  the  way  ;  though  it  turned  out  that  he  had  never  been  in 
that  region. 

Having  decided  to  go  by  way  of  Kesla  and  Soba,  we  left 
SQr'a  at  10.30  for  'Arttf,  the  first  village  in  that  direction. 
Descending  the  Tell  in  five  minutes  to  the  low  saddle  in  the 
eastern  ridge,  we  then  struck  down  the  declivity  into  the  plain 
of  Wady  GhQrfib,  and  came  at  10.45  to  its  bed  and  brook. 

>  Bearings  from  SQi'ah:  YeshA'a  78°.  of  Wady  Ghiirftb  84%    Moath  of  Wad|y 

•ArtAf  118\     Deir  Aban  148%     Deir  el-  Ismail  117% 

Hawa  121%      'Ain  Shems   199%      Beit        '  Josh.  15,  10.      See  VoL  XL  p^  80. 

Kettif  178%    Beit  eWemal  198%    Kesla  n.  2.  [it  864.1 
88%  R48Keika'86%  Kub4b849%  Month 
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Ascending  graduallj  on  the  other  side^  we  reached  'Arttkf  at  11 
o^docky  a  poor  hamlet  of  a  few  houses.  Here  we  discovered  that 
oor  gOHle  knew  nothing  of  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore  inquired 
for  another.  This  brought  out,  after  some  parleying,  one  of  the 
Beit  'AtAb  Sheikhs,  who  happened  to  be  there.  He  and  all  the 
mt  declared  the  road  by  Kesla  to  be  impassable  with  horses, 
as  alflo  that  up  Wadj  Isma'il ;  and  advised  us  to  go  to  S&ris 
fcy  Mihstr,  or  better  by  Wady  'Aly.     We  chose  the  former.* 

Tnraing  our  course  from  'Arttlf,  at  11.15,  in  the  direction 
of  Yeahtl'a,  we  descended  and  crossed  obliquely  the  plain  of 
Wady  Ghttrftb,  until  we  struck  a  road  passing  up  the  valley  to 
that  place.  At  11.30  we  passed  close  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
▼iQage ;  which  seemed  large,  with  well  tilled  fields  and  many 
fruit  trees  around  it.  We  kept  on  up  a  small  open  valley,  on  a 
coune  about  north  ;  reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  and  then 
eroflBing  a  low  swell  at  11.50  ;  after  which  we  passed  around  the 
open  baain  or  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  westwards.  This  is 
the  road  leading  along  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  Wady 
'Aly.  At  12.5  we  left  the  road;  turning  at  right  angles  to 
Moend  the  mountain  directly  to  Mihsir.  The  path  lay  along  a 
itoep,  narrow,  rocky,  and  desolate  Wady  ;  up  which  our  animals 
dambered  only  with  great  exertion.  At  12.25  we  came  out 
on  the  southern  brink  of  a  deeper  valley,  also  running  down 
west  ;*  and  still  continued  to  ascend.  The  badness  and  difficulty 
of  the  road  are  not  exceeded  in  the  roughest  parts  of  Mount 
Lebanon* 

At  length,  at  12.40,  we  reached  the  large  village  of  Mihsir, 
Btnated  just  below  the  western  brow  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
stopped  for  a  time  for  lunch.  We  were  saluted  by  a  general 
bark  of  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  and  a  visit  from  many  of  the 
men.  The  place  seemed  flourishing ;  and,  for  a  wonder,  had 
one  or  two  new  houses  of  good  size.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
at  least  1500  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  commands  a  most  exten- 
■fe  view  over  the  whole  plain  of  Yafe  and  Gaza,  with  the 
Mediterranean  beyond.  Although  situated  on  this  rocky  ridge, 
there  is  some  tillage,  and  many  olive  orchards.  Indeed,  the 
hiUs  around,  rocky  as  they  are,  are  planted  with  olive  trees.' 

We  left  Mihsir  at  1.10,  for  S^ris,  an  hour  distant  on  the  same 
ndge,  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E.  We  kept  along  on  the 
•oatheastem  brow  of  the  ridge,  looking  down  into  the  deep 
northwestern  branch  of  .Wady  GhOrab,  which  has  its  beginning 
in  this  quarter.  Our  path  led  along  the  connecting  ridges  and 
liddles  between  the  rugged  points,  which  compose  the  main 

*  B«uiiin  from  *Art^:  *Ain  Shems  S.  '  Bearings  from  Mihsir  t  Kub&b  821% 
«•  W.  Deir  Aban  S.  10"  E.  Yeahfi*a  Sur^a  261  .  Beit  'Atab  172%  KesU  S. 
H.  SO**  E.  50'  E.    Deir  eah-Sheikh  ?  S. 

*  At  12.25,  el-Utr6ii  bore  818% 
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ridge.  ^  The  hills  around  were  rocky  and  desolate.  At  2.10  ive 
reached  S&ris,  a  small  village  still  on  the  ridge^  just  south  of  the 
gap  by  which  Wady  'Aly  descends  ;  one  of  the  heads  of  which 
ues  in  the  east  below  the  village.' 

In  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  book  of  Joahoa,  the 
Septuagint  has  an  interpolated  passage,  containing  the  names 
of  eleven  cities^  between  Eltekon  and  Kirjath-jearim  ;  and  the 
same  list  is  also  mentioned  by  Jerome.'  The  village  S&iis  is 
probably  the  Sores  or  Sorts  of  this  passage ;  but  whether  it  is 
also  the  Saris  of  Josephus,  to  which,  according  to  that  writer, 
David  fled,  is  from  the  position  very  doubtful*  David  would 
appear  to  have  kept  himself  rafher  in  the  south  of  Judah. 

Leaving  S&ris,  we  descended  into  the  head  of  Wady  'Aly, 
and  fell  into  the  Jerusalem  road.  This  road  then  winds  up  and 
over  a  ridge  on  the  north  to  the  southern  brow  of  a  seoond 
Wady  ;  and  then  along  and  around  its  beginning  to  the  head 
of  a  third  ;  and  then  again  to  a  fourth  still  larger  and  deeper ; 
all  running  down  on  the  left  towards  the  western  plain  ;  but 
whether  uniting  to  form  Wady  'Aly,  or  running  to  the  phun 
separately,  we  could  not  learn.  The  road  is  bad  ;  and  the  whole 
re^on  rocky,  desolate,  and  dreary.  The  badness  of  the  road 
arises  mainly  from  the  great  number  of  loose  stones,  which  have 
been  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  path.  Were  these  removed, 
the  road  would  be  a  good  one  for  the  country  ;  just  as  the  mis* 
sionaries  residing  in  summer  at  'Abeih  and  Bhamdtln  have 
caused  the  stones  to  be  removed  every  year  from  the  roads 
between  those  places  and  Beirtlt,  and  have  thus  reduced  the 
distance  in  time  by  a  whole  hour.  The  former  American  consular 
agent  at  T4fa,  the  elder  Murad,  once  caused  this  road  to  be  thus 
cleared  of  stones,  and  made  it  all  the  way  comparatively  good. 
But  such  public-spirited  individuals  are  rare  ;  the  government 
does  nothing  at  all ;  and  the  road  is  now  again  as  bad  as  ever. 

Passing  up  steeply  around  the  head  of  the  valley  last  men- 
tioned, we  came  at  2.55  to  the  brow  looking  down  upon  Kuiiet 
el-'Enab  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  reached  that  village.  It  is  prettily 
situated  in  a  basin,  on  the  north  side  of  a  spur  jutting  out  fiom 

'  Bearings  at  1.40 :  Keda  S.  10*  K  2  dnntexat  Interpretes  in  Jem  Naae,  vbt 

m.— At  2  o'clock :  Kftotfll  92^   S6l»  108^  tribns  Jadn  nrbes  et  oppida  detcribimtiur, 

el-'Amihi  92**.     The  latter  is  a  Tillage  on  inter  cstera  etiam  hoc  soriptom :  T^oeeesf 

the  northern  decUvitr  of  Wady  Ghfirab.  Ephratha,  hoe  ett  BethUem^  et  Phagor  k 

*  Bearings {xom Salts:  S6bal09%  K5»-  JUham  et  Cvlon  et  Tami  et  Bona  et 
tAl  91^  Carom  et  OaUim  et  JSather  et  Mmoekik 

*  Josh.  15,  59  Sept.  Bwib  jrol  *E^pa34  cufiiatei  vndeeim  et  vietdi  earum ;  quod- 
affni  iar\  B(ub?ie4ji,  jrai  *ay^p  md  Afr^  neo  in  Hebraico  nee  apnd  alinm  ivremtnr 
[bL  Atrkfi}  icfld  KouXhw  koI  TetrJkfi  md  0»-  interpretem,  etc"  See  especially  Reland 
fiiis  [aL  2mpiis]  koI  Kaph/i  jrol  ToA^/i  koI  Falsest  pp.  648,  988.  Wilson,  Lands  of 
ec^p  [aL  Boidiip]  icol  M(uvx<6*  '^^«<f  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  P-  ^^• 

Mffxa  Kol  ul  K^fiai  tdnw.     Hieron.  ad        *  Josi  Antt  S.  12.  4.     Belandp.  98S. 
Mich,  a  5,  '^Legimns  joxta  Septnaginta 
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tbe  western  IiOL  There  are  quite  a  number  of  well-built  houBes, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush.  The  only 
leninant  of  a^  antiquity  is  the  fine  ruined  church,  now  used 
as  a  stable.  We  rode  into  it,  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior.  It 
presents  a  singnlar  mixture  of  architecture ;  its  pointed  Gk)thio 
portal  and  aisles  contrasting  strongly  with  its  rows  of  windows 
with  roimd  arches.  It  is  obviously  of  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
and  is  more  peifiMstly  preserved  than  any  other  ancient  church  in 
Palestine.' 

This  villue  has  long  been  noted  as  the  residence  of  the 
fionily  of  Sheiifhs  named  Abu  Ghaush ;  who  fer  the  last  half 
century,  by  their  exactions  and  robberies,  have  been  the  terror  of 
tmvelleis.*  They  are  quite  numerous  ;  amounting  now,  as  we 
were  told,  to  sixty  or  seventy  males.  The  tardy  vengeance  of 
the  ToiUah  government  has  at  length  overtaken  the  heads  of 
this  lawless  and  rapacious  house.  Several  of  them  were  seized 
late  in  1846,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.'  The  further  fortunes 
of  some  otihem  were  related  to- us  by  the  young  member  of 
the  fiunily,  whom  we  met  at  T&lo.  One  had  di^  in  banish- 
ment ;  another  was  still  in  exile  in  Bosnia  ;  and  a  third,  after  a 
banishment  of  five  years  spent  at  Widdin,  had  returned  home 
the  last  year. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  grounds  for  regarding 
Knriet  el-'£nab  as  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Kiryath" 
Jearim  ;  *  and  most  subsequent  writers  have  concurred  in  adopt- 
ing this  view.'  Monkish  tradition  calls  this  the  church  of  St. 
Jeremiah;  and  bug  regarded  the  village  as  Anathoth,  the  birth- 
place of  that  prophet.  This  latter  even  Quaresmius  calls  in 
question.'  In  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  ark  from  Beth-shemesh 
to  Kiijath-jearim,'  we  made  it  a  point  to  ascertain,  whether 
there  was  any  direct  road  between  the  two  places  ;  and  indeed 
flus  was  one  main  object  of  our  visit  to  Zorah.  A  pretty  direct 
roate  from  Beth-shemesh  would  pass  up  on  the  east  of  Yeshd'a 
snd  along  Wady  GhQr&b  ;  but  no  such  road  now  exists,  and 
probably  never  did ;  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  country. 
in  all  probability,  the  ark  was  brought  up  by  way  of  S&ris. 

Passing  on  from  Kuriet  el-'£nab,  we  had  on  our  left,  at 
SuiO,  two  pieces  of  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  built 
into  the  fragment  of  a  wall  at  the  angle  of  a  road  leading  up 
to  the  hamlet  Beit  N(ikkaba,  situated  on  the  left  hand  decliv- 

■  Bmifanfron  Knriet  el-'Enabi  SMm  Ramner  Paliest  Ed.  8,  p.  179.    WilMa 

iSO'ETKblAl&SS'' ^--Tweiityiiii.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  H.  p.  267. 

Htas  later,  SAba  bon  S.  10**  W.  '  Adrichomins  p.  1-L  CotoTictu  p.  146L 

*  Bkter  Eidk.  XVL  p.  647  n.  QiiareBmias  IL  p.  15.    See  VoL  L  p.  437. 

*  wan  Undf  «r  tbe  Bible,  H.  p.  267.  [il  109.] 

*  Vol  n.  pa  11,  12.  [a  884-886.1  *  1  Sam.  6,  21.  7,  L  2. 

*  BttwEnb.  XVL  pp.  108  aq.  647  aq. 
Toi.  m.-14 
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ity,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25,  we  struck  and  crossed 
the  bed  of  the  main  Wady,  which  goes  to  form  the  OhOrftb  ;  it 
comes  from  some  distance  further  north.  Just  below,  on  our 
right,  was  an  ancient  bridge  over  it,  having  a  roimd  arch  ;  with 
a  road  leading  from  it  up  the  hill  south  of  ECistQL  We  here 
entered  a  side  valley  coming  from  the  east,  and  followed  it  up 
to  its  top  ;  where,  at  3.45,  we  came  out  on  the  brow  of  the  great 
Wady  KOlonia,  which  further  down  takes  the  name  of  IsmalL 
We  were  here  in  a  notch  in  the  ridge  ;  with  EOstul  on  a  high 
point  just  on  our  right,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  name 
would  seem  to  be  derived  from  some  Castellnmj  probably  of  the 
crusaders  ;  of  which  no  historical  trace  remains.^  What  is  now 
seen,  we  were  told,  is  merely  the  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the  family 
Abu  Ghaush,  where  formerly  they  sometimes  took  refuge.  It 
may  v€iry  probably  have  been  built  on  earlier  foundationa  86ba 
stands  upon  the  same  lofty  ridge  between  the  Wadys  Ismail 
and  Ghflrab  ;  and  Neby  Samwil  was  now  in  view  on  tne  left.* 

We  began  immediately  to  descend  into  the  great  valley, 
along  a  side  ravine.  The  descent  was  steep  and  long.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  down  there  was  a  small  fountain  by  the  way  side, 
which  had  been  carefully  built  up  for  the  traveller-;  but  not  for 
his  horse.  At  4.15,  before  qidte  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, we  were  opposite  Ktllonia,  lying  high  up  on  the  northwestern 
declivity  ;  and  here,  leaving  the  great  road,  we  ascended  to  the 
village,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  We  were  much  exhausted  ; 
for  the  way  had  been  long  and  wearisome.  I  have  travelled  in 
my  day  many  dreary  roads  ;  but  none  more  uninteresting  and 
desolate  than  this,  the  great  avenue  to  the  Holy  City. 

Kolunia  is  not  a  large  village  ;  the  houses  stand  in  terraces 
along  the  declivity.  The  people  have  the  name  of  being  great 
thieves  ;  but  we  were  not  troubled  by  them.  The  narrow  bottom 
of  the  valley  below  was  filled  with  orchards  of  fruit  trees  of 
various  kinds,  as  figs,  pomegranates,  quinces,  pears,  etc.  The 
name  of  the  village  suggests  a  former  Colonia  of  the  Bomans  ; 
but  more  probably  it  comes  from  the  ancient  Konlon  or  Culon 
of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.* 

From  our  tent  we  could  see  'Ain  Karim  down  the  valley,  in 
a  recess  of  the  eastern  mountain,  half  way  up.  We  saw  it  a 
fortnight  later  more  fully.* 

Wednesday y  April  28f  A. — We  returned  to  the  spot,  where  we 

^  For  the  name  Caatelltan  Pimnvm  there  Jerome  wonld  prohahlT  have  giTen  Alt 

•eems  to  be  no  authority  whatever.  Ritter  form  in  full,  rather  uan   CtUon,     The 

Exdk.  XV  L  p.  549.  name  is  found  in  the  time  of  thecnuadet; 

*  Bearings  from  brow,  at  8.45 :  EAlonia  Wilkcn  Gedch  der  Kreuzz.  IV.  509, 510. 

E.    Nehj  Samwil  N.  20^  E.  *  Bearings  from  Kfilonia:  'Ain  Karim 

'  Gr.  KovkSwf  see  above,  p.  156.  n.  8.  180^     KtistM  275^    Jerosalem  road  Sb 

Had  there  been  here  a  known  Ca/o»(Ui,  80''  E. 
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last  night  left  the  great  road ;  and  set  off  thence  at  6.30.  Five 
munit^a  farther  down,  and  just  before  reaching  the  bed  of  the 
Talley,  there  was  a  quadrangular  ruin,  with  beveUed  stones  at  the 
oomera  ;  the  middle  portions  of  the  walls  being  of  less  careful 
woik.^  A  payed  modem  bridge,  with  pointed  arches,  crosses  ihe 
water-bed  <^  the  TaUej.  The  path  immediately  ascends  a  side 
▼alley,  rocky  and  narrow  ;  wluch,  at  7.15,  brought  us  out  at  its 
head  on  the  border  of  a  tract  of  table  land.  Here  several  points 
which  we  had  formerly  known,  came  in  sight ;  as  Neby  Bamwll, 
ToleQ el-Ftd, Beit Iksa,  Beit Btirlk.*  We  now  kept  alongupon 
the  table  land ;  and  almost  immediately  a  short  shallow  Wady 
on  oar  left  descended  northwest  to  the  great  valley  ;  where,  at 
the  jonction,  on  the  eastern  shoulder,  we  saw  bebw  us  the  vil- 
kgeof  Lifteh. 

Another  shallow  Wady  now  went  off  south ;  and  then 
•Dodier,  now  green  with  fields  of  grain,  in  which  at  7.25  we  saw 
Ae  convent  of  4he  Cross,  distant  half  a  mile  directly  south* 
Another  low  swell  being  surmounted,  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
the  Holy  City  burst  upon  our  view,  8.  75^  E.  In  the  south 
was  the  plain  of  Rephami  and  its  valleys  ;  while  beyond  towered 
(he  high  ridge  west  of  Beit  Jfila,  between  Wady  Ahmed  and 
Wady  Bittlr.  Leaving  on  our  right  the  cemetery  and  upper 
pool,  we  reached  the  Y&fa  gate  at  7.55. 

The  approach  to  the  Holy  City  on  this  side  affords  no  view 
of  the  interior  ;  which  is  hidden  both  by  the  slope  of  the  groimd 
esatwards  and  the  high  western  wall.  The  view  as  one  ap- 
neaches  firom  the  north  is  very  much  to  be  preferred.  As  we 
drew  near,  some  traces  of  improvement  were  visible  around  the 
city.  On  the  low  hill  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  south  of  the  upper  pool,  a  large  garden  of  several 
aciea  had  been  laid  off  in  terraces,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees  ; 
it  was  said  to  belong  to  the  Greek  convent.  The  narrow  strip 
of  0oand  adjacent  to  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  which  for- 
nmy  was  open,  was  now  walled  in  and  sown  with  graiiL  Just 
\f  the  YA&  gate,  also,  a  long  narrow  structure  had  been  erected 
againat  the  mil,  in  which  were  coffee-houses. 

We  entered  the  city,  and  took  lodgings  for  the  day  at  one  of 
the  hotels.  We  afterwards  engaged  private  rooms  in  the  Ger- 
man BrUderhaus,  to  which  we  removed  next  morning;  and 
remained  there  during  our  sojourn  in  tlM  city.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  oidy  much  less  expensive  than  living  at  a  hotel ; 
but  gave  us  the  entire  control  of  our  time.  We  had  our  own 
beds  ;  and  our  servants  provided  our  meals,  as  usuaL    Our 

>  IttfaSsperiutps  the  "fonaken  church"  *  Bearing  at  7.15  :  EXiMl  280^  Neby 
erUlonia  cf  which  Dr  Wilson  Bpe&lu?  Samwil  S48'.  Beit  Sua  842^  BeitSftitk 
'      lof  the  Bible  Up.  267.*  851'.— At  7.20 1  Lifteh  N.  i  m. 
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muleteera  went  out  of  the  city  to  find  pastore  fer  their  beasts ; 
but  soon  came  back  with  rnefnl  conntenances,  Myixig  their 
mules  had  been  pressed  for  the  service  of  the  ^emment.  An 
application  firom  the  American  comml,  who  just  then  arrived 
fixnn  Beirut,  speedily  set  the  matter  right ;  but  the'mideteen 
did  not  again  venture  their  animals  out  of  our  immediate  pro- 
tection. 

We  thus  reached  the  Holy  City  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
after  our  departure  from  Beirdt ;  a  slow  mte  of  travel  cwtainly ; 
but  we  had  explored  with  some  minuteness  the  middle  portions 
of  Galilee,  and  parts  of  Samaria^  which  as^wero  little  hnowa 
We  were  greatly  struck  with  the  richness  and  productiveness  of 
the  splendid  pleins  especially  of  Lower  Galilee,  including  that 
of  EsdraeloiL  In  these  respects  that  r^on  surpasses  ul  tibe 
rest  of  Palestine.  In  the  division  of  the  o6unt^  amontf.  the 
tribes,  Judah  was  the  largest,  and  tocdc  tiie  husest .  terntoiyt 
But  broad  tracts  of  its  luid  were  rocky  and  tftenle,  and  otiieis 
desert ;  while  even  its  great  plain  along  the  coast  was  and  is  less 
fertile  than  those  further  north.  Zebulun  and  lesachar,  appa- 
rently the  smallest  tribes,  had  the  cieam  of  Palestine ;  while 
Asher  and  Naphtali,  further  north,  possessed  the  rich  uplands  and 
wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  still  rich  and  abundant  in  tillage  and 
pasturage. 

Most  travellen  in  passing  up  from  Tfife  and  Bamleh  to 
Jerusalem,  follow  the  direct  road  by  Bftris.  On  this  route  ^bay 
see  no  scriptural  places,  except  the  fortress  of  Emmaus  and 
Kirjath-jearim ;  they  traverse  a  dreary  and  desolate  region; 
and  the  approach  to  the  Holy  City  itself  prints  no  feature  of 
interest.  I  would  venture  to  recommend,  (and  I  biow  that  my 
companion  agrees  with  me,)  that  the  traveller  should  tal»  ilis 
camel  road  from  Bamleh  to  Jerusalem  ;  or,  rather,  the  load^ 
lying  still  further  north  by  Beth-horoiL  In  this  way  he  will  pass 
near  to  Lydda,  Gimzo,  Lower'sad  Upper  Bethrhonm,  and  GHbwn;- 
he  will  see  Bamah  and  GKbeah  near  at  hand  on  his  left ;  and  hs^ 
may  pause  on  Scopus  to  gaze  upon  the  city  from  one  of  thsi 
finest  points  of  view.  The  distance  by  th»  route  is  somewhat' 
greater  ;  but  the  traveller  will  find  himself  amply  repaid,  in  the 
better  country  which  he  traverses,  in  the  more  numerous  sorhp- 
tpral  associations,  and  in  the  far  more  striking  approach  to  the 
Holy  City.  • 


SECTION  lY. 


JERUSALEM. 

*  IK0IDEKT8    AND    OB  8EB  Y  ATIO  H  8. 

As  we  thus  again  looked  abroad  upon  the  Holy  City,  after 
an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  signs  of  change  and  a  measure  of 
general  improvement  were  everywhere  visible.  The  city,  like 
the  whole  country,  had  long  since  reverted  to  the  direct  sway  of 
the  Sultan ;  and  the  various  civil  and  political  reforms  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  had  here  also  been  nominally  introduced.  A 
powerM  foreign  influence  had  been  brought  in,  andi^as  still  exert- 
ed, by  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Prussian  bishopnc  and  the 
other  enterprises  connected  with  it.  The  erection  oi  the  Protes- 
tant cathedral  on  Mount  Zion,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
consulate  ;^  the  opening  of  the  Jewish  hospital  also  on  Zion, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  mission ;  and  likewise  of  the 
Prussian  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  German  ^^deaconesses'' 
80  called ;  tne  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  labour  in  connection  with  them  ;  aU  had  served 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  money,  and  to  stimulate  the  native 
mind  to  Uke  efforts.  The  conventfiL  had  erected  several  large 
buildings,  and  established  schools ;  and  there  was  a  process 
going  on  in  Jerusalem,  of  tearing  down  old  dwellings  and 
replacing  them  by  new  ones,  which  reminded  me  somewhat  of 
New  York.  There  were  at  this  time  more  houses  undergoing 
this  transformation  in  the  Holy  City,  than  I  had  seen  the  year 
before  in  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  Holland.  As  a  natural 
result,  there  was  more  activity  in  the  streets  ;  there  were  more 
people  in  motion,  more  bustle,  and  more  business. 

Along  with  all  this  there  was  a  greater  influx  of  Franks, 
both  as  residents  and  travellers.     The  members  of  the  London 

'  PermiMion  to  erect  the  olmroh  wae  ob-    of  the  Romish  aee ;  which  tolerates  Pro- 
teined  only  on  condition  of  its  being  thns    testant  worship  in  Rome  itself  onlj  in  the 
ooimected  with  the  consalate.    Herein  the    house  of  an  •mbundor. 
TnUsh  gOfermiMnt  Imitited  ih«  poUej 
Vol.  m.— 14* 
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mission  to  the  Jews  had  mostly  fixed  themselves  on  Zion,  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  Anglican  church  and  near  the  Jewish  quarter. 
The  German  residents  were  chiefly  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
For  the  accommodation  of  traveUers  there  were  now  two  exten- 
sive hotels,  (a  third  had  been  for  some  time  closedy)  which 
famished  plentiful  tables  and  tolerable  beds,  at  about  the  New- 
Tork  prices  of  thai  date.  There  were  also  several  private  lodg- 
ing-houses, neady  upon  the  London  plan,  in  different  parts  m 
the  city.  The  number  of  Frai&  travellers  was  said  to  have 
greatly  increased ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  there 
were  more  visitors  from  the  American  States  than  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  American  missionaries,  with  whom  we  found  a  bmne 
in  1838,  withdrew  from  the  city  in  1843  ;  it  having  beei^ 
deemed  advisable  to  concentrate  the  labours  of  the  mission  more 
in  Lebanon  and  northern  Byria.^  The  house  in  which  we  had 
lodged  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr  Schultz,  the  t^nusiaii 
consul ;  whose  lamented  decease  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1851.  At  this  time,  Dr  Yalentiner,  the  chaplain  of  the  Pmsdan 
consulate,  was  residing  in  it ;  the  newly  appointed  consul,  Mr 
Bosen,  not  having  yet  arrived.  There  was  now  but  a  singb 
American  resident  in  the  city,  Dr  Barclay  of  Virginia,  with  his 
estimable  family  ;  a  physician  and  missionary  of  the  Campbdt 
ite  persuasion. 

ifotwithstanding  this  appearance  of  change,  and  in  so  far  of 
improvement,  Jerusialem  is  still  in  all  its  features  an  oriental 
city  ;  in  its  closeness  and  filth,  in  its  stagnation  and  moral 
darkness.  It  was  again  difficult  to  realize,  that  this  indeed  had 
been  the  splendid  capital  of  David  and  Solomon,  in  honour  of 
which  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  poured  forth  their  inspired 
strains  ;  where  the  God  of  Israel  was  said  to  dwell  on  earth, 
and  manifested  his  glory  in  the  temple ;  where  He,  who  is 
*^  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,"  lived  and  taught  in  the 
flesh,  and  also  suffer^  and  died  as  "the  .Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Tet  it  was  even  so; 
and  fit)m  this  now  inconsiderable  place,  thus  degraded  and 
trodden  down,  there  has  gone  forth  in  rormer  ages  upon  the 
nations  an  influence  for  weal  or  wo,  for  time  and  &r  eternity, 
such  as  the  whole  world  beside  has  never  exerted. 

As  our  time  was  limited,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  improve 
every  moment.  Our  observations  were  of  course  in  a  measure 
desultory  ;  and  consisted  more  in  examining  again  what  we  had 
seen  before  and  what  others  had  since  brought  into  notice,  than 
in  searching  for  new  discoveries.     These  latter  can  hardly  be 

'  Mr  Wliitiiig  was  now  itationAd   at  i  iog  &fled,  he  retnned  home ;  and  m  nov 
Bebrftt    The  heelth  of  Mr  LanneMi  hav-    the  paitor  of  a  ofauieh  in  Gmgia.  ' 
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hoped  for  to  any  great  extent,  until  there  shall  be  opportunity  for 
extensive  excavations.  .  An  outline  of  oar  proceedings  will  be  in 
place  here  ;  befi>re  entering  npon  what  I  mar  have  to  say  farther 
concerning  the  ancient  top^raphy  of  the  Holy  City. 

We  reached  the  Holy  City,  as  before  related,  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  April  28th;  and  after  fixing  ourselves  for  the 
day  at  the  hotel,  our  first  care  was  to  obtain  the  letters  from 
Eorope  and  America,  which  had  been  awaiting  our  arrivaL 
The  perusal  of  these,  with  the  necessary  time  for  reading  and 
testy  mainly  occupied  the  forenoon. 

We  saUied  forth  at  last ;  and  paid  our  respects  first  to  Mr 
Finn  the  British  consul,  resid^  under  the  roof  of  the  Anglican 
cathedraL  To  him  and  his  accomplished  lady  we  were  indebted 
far  many  acts  of  attention  and  kmdness  during  our  stay  in  the 
eity.  In  the  afternoon  we  called  also  on  Dr  McGi>wan,  who  has 
chaige  of  the  hospital  for  Jews,  and  passed  a  pleasant  hour. 
HeooGupies  a  new  house  situated  on  the  northern  brow  of  Zion ; 
snd  hia  windows  afford  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  interior  city. 
Dr  McGowan's  kindness  and  attentions  were  afterwards  un- 
wearied ;  and  to  his  exertions  and  infiuence  among  the  natives 
ws  were  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  some  of 
our  most  important  inquiries.  Bishop  (}obat  was  already  on 
Us  way  to  Ei^;land  on  a  visit ;  and  I  had  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  ^»J^*""g  his  acquaintance.  Mr  Nicolayson,  whom  we  saw 
here  on  our  former  journey,  was  likewise  absent  on  a  visit  to 
Sng^and.  He  is  now  rector  of  the  Anglican  church  ;  and  his 
nisce  was  temporarily  supplied  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Beichardt  from 
LcMidon.  A  nephew  of  the  latter,  Mr  H.  C.  Beichardt,  who 
liad  already  been  for  some  time  in  the  Holy  City,  gave  us  much 
valuable  information  and  aid. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  walked  out  to  examine 
the  remains  of  antiquity  around  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
Haram  area.  We  came  first  to  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews  ;^ 
snd  then  tried  to  examine  the  wall  between  this  spot  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  In  this  we  did  not  succeed. 
There  is  in  one  place  a  window  through  the  W9,ll,  through 
which  my  compamon  had  once  been  able  to  look  in  upon  the 
daik^interior;  but  it  was  now  closed  by  a  shutter.  In  respect 
to  the  remains  of  the  arch,  I  have  notlung  to  add  to  my  former 
description.*  But  we  were  both  more  strongly  impressed  than 
erer  with  the  foot,  that  the  architecture  of  this  portion  of  the 
wdl,  and  that  at  tiie  Jews'  wailing  place,  are  one  and  the  same 


*  Sm  VqL  I.  p.  287.  [L  849  n.]  and  Modem  Jenualem ;  *   and  also  hj 

*  See  Vol  I.  p.  287  n.  |1  424  aq.]— A  lipping  among  Ui  Plates  to  Tram's  Trane- 

Hev  of  die  anh  if  gvia  by  Bardett  '-^ '  ' ^—  "-'  ' 

k  lus  •'Cempumti^  Yiewa  of  Anofanft 
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in  style  and  age ;  and  that  both  belong  to  the  veiy  oUeBt 
remains  of  the  ancient  substractions  of  .the  temple.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  senses  and  of  common  sense ;  and  no  one  who 
visits  the  place  without  theory  or  prejudice,  will  be  likely  to 
have  any  doubt.' 

The  approach  to  the  southwest  comer  and  the  wall  farther 
east  had  become  stilLmore  difficult  than  formerly,  by  reaecm  of 
the  growth  of  the  ccKius  by  which  it  is  bordered.  We  passed 
across  the  adjacent  field  to  the  B&b  el-MughAribeh,  the  Dung 
gate  of  travellers,  in  the  city  walL  Here  two  men  were  ai 
work,  and  the  inner  door  of  the  gate  was  open ;  so  that  we 
could  look  in  upon  the  space  or  chamber  within.  Ascending  to 
the  walk  upon  the  wall,  we  passed  round  upon  it  to  its  jnnotun 
with  the  building  covering  the  south  entrance  of  the  Haiain, 
under  el- Aksa.  Here  I  got  down ;  and  by  a  considerable  detomr 
among  the  cactus  entered  the  building.  The  interior  however 
was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything  accuratdy. — ^We  meaBored 
along  the  city  wall,  from  a  point  in  a  line  with  the  western  sUe 
of  the  Haram,  eastward,  to  the  angle  of  the  city-wall,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six  feet.  This  gives  proximately  the  length  ct 
the  southern  Haram  wall  within  the  city  ;  but  there  is  probaUy 
an  element  of  error  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  Haram  area  is  not  precisely  a  right  angle,  bat 
somewhat  more;  and  this  would  throw  our  starting-point  too 
far  eastward,  and  make  our  measurement  too  short.  The 
thicket  of  cactus  prevents  all  measurement  along  the  wall  itseUl 
Our  measurement  of  the  rest  of  the  southern  wall  will  be  given 
further  vu. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  the  society  of  fellow  traveDeiB 
from  the  old  world  and  the  new.  We  called  also  upon  the 
American  consul  and  his  family,  who  had  just  arrived  fimn 
Beirut. 

Thursday^  April  29th.  The  morning  was  occupied  in 
removing  to  our  rooms  in  the  BriiderhauSj  and  in  various  calls ; 
one  of  them  on  Mr  Van  de  Yelde  fix)m  Holland,  and  two  friends 
from  London,  who  had  pleasant  lodgings  not  &r  from  the 
Damascus  gate.  The  former  gentleman  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try since  November,  travelling  in  different  parts,  and  taking 
bearings  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new  map. 

Our  own  lodgings  were  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city,  north 
of  the  Via  dolorosa  and  west  of  the  main  street  leading  south 
from  the  Damascus  gate.     The  place  was  approached  by  a  lane 

'  **  We  need  hardly  point  ont,  that  the  varions  places  all  along  this  side  of  tiie 

masoniy  of  this  wall  [at  the  wailing  place]  wall  of  the  endosnre,  as  was  diaoorvnd 

is  the  same  as  that  dose  to  the  bridge  ;  as  by  Mr  Catherwood  on  his  sarvej."    Biurt- 

will  be  seen  bj  comparing  the  two  views,  lett,  Walks,  etc.  p.  142.     See  also  Tobki^ 

*  *  *  The  same  masoniy  still  exists  in  Topographie,  L  p.  469. 
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nmning  np  yeiy  steeply  firom  the  latter  street,  and  then  bend>- 
iBg  towwrds  the  left  till  it  is  joined  by  another  coming  north 
tma  the  Via  dohrami.^  The  house  is  cm  the  northwestern  side 
of  this  inegokr  block,  in  a  court ;  and  scmth  of  it  the  interior 
of  the  block  is  an  open  field  extending  quite  to  the  Via  doloro§a 
and  the  street  of  the  Damascus  gate ;  except  that  there  is  a 
narrow  and  in  some  parts  minken  line  of  houses  bordering  those 
stMets ;  the  surfiMe  of  the  field  at  the  comer  of  the  two  beinff 
stvnal  feet  higher  than  those  streets.  In  the  same  comer  cl 
ttaa  field  ataids  the  single  column  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
fcigHJMJaTy  Fartajudiciaria  ;  to  which  we  thus  had  access  from 
OB  kdnngs.— -The  BrUdetJuxua  was  so  called,  as  having  been 
eeenied  by  feur  missioiiary  Breihreny  mechanics,  sent  out  in 
IMC  nd  1848  by  the  exertions  of  Spittler  of  Basel'  The 
idea  was,  that,  living  here  together  unmarried,  and 
;  native  youths  mechamcal  arts  and  trades  in  connection 
^  3U8  instraction,  they  mi^ht  ^dn  the  confidence  of  the 
and  exert  an  infiuence  as  Christians,  both  by  precept  and 
But  their  hopes  had  not  been  fblfilled ;  and  three  of 
the  biethien  had  already  left  and  gone  into  other  employments, 
lAeie  they  might  labour  more  effectively,  and  without  the  re- 
itiaint  of  celibacy.  One  of  them  was  now  connected  with  the 
Itm^A  schools,  and  another  with  the  English  &rm.  The  one 
who  lemained,  Mr  Mllller,  our  host,  was  fix)m  the  Schwarzwald ; 
and  had  the  simple  piety  of  jBOuthem  (Germany,  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  skill  of  his  native  region.  He  had  two  or  three 
Arab  beys  in  his  workshop  below  ;  while  the  large  upper  rooms 
woe  hired  out.  He  too  seemed  to  have  the  conviction,  that  he 
OQoId  probably  labour  to  more  purpose  in  some  other  sphere. 

Aner  completing  our  arrangements,  we  went  out  in  the  fore- 
aoooL  to  examine  the  antiquities  along  the  street  of  the  bazar. 
This  street  extends  firom  about  midway  of  the  TAfit  Gate  street 
Mrthwards  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Damascus  ^te.  It  is  crossed 
at  about  half  way  by  the  Via  dohrosa  ;  and  its  northern  portion 
ii  referred  to  above,  and  may  be  called  for  shortness  the  Damas- 
eoB  Gktte  street. — ^At  the  southern  end,  close  upon  each  side  of 
tins  street,  is  a  shorter  parallel  street ;  that  on  the  west  extending 
north  to  the  southern  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or 
thereabouts  ;  while  that  on  the  east  reaches  only  about  half  as 
fcr.  These  three  streets,  so  iar  as  they  are  thus  parallel,  are 
oovered  by  fiat  rooft,  with  openings  left  for  light;  Along  their 
odes  are  arched  spaces  or  vaults,  which  serve  as  the  shops  of 

'  These  two  lanet  are  not  marked  in  our  as  aluo  on  ToUer^f^  and  <m  that  of  Am 

fsmer   plAn    of  JeruBakm,   which  was  Eiu^liah  mxrvej. 

coped  nudnly  from  that  of  Mr  Gather-  *^  Wolff  p.  100.  TdUer,  Topographle  L 

veod.    Tbej  are  found  on  our  new  Plan,  p.  896. 
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merchants  and  artisans.  The  middle  one  is  the  principal 
bazar ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  other  two  had  been  con- 
Btnicted  later^  in  order  to  enlarge  the  extent  and  capacity  of 
tins  market-place. — On  the  west  of  these  basars  is  the  higher 
ground,  on  which  once  stood  the  hospital  of  St.  John  with  ha 
appurtenances  ;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  the  gxomid  in  alio 
higher  than  the  roofi  of  the  bazar ;  so  that  one  can  cross  above 
from  one  side  to  the  other  upon  the  flat  Toahy  almost  withoat  per- 
ceiving that  there  are  streets  below.  It  seems  very  evident,  thai 
all  these  streets  have  been,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  way, 
excavated  through  what  was  then  higher  ground,  which  thus  now 
remains  on  either  side  ;  and  that  the  shops  or  vaults  along  fhem 
were  in  like  manner  excavations.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  weie 
obviously  not  first  built  up,  and  then  covered  over  with  earth 
from  elsewhere. 

All  these  streets  have  the  usual  character,  a  deep  aquaie 
channel  in  the  middle,  just  wide  enough  for  animals  to  pass  each 
other.  In  the  middle  bazar  this  channel  is  laid,  through  most 
of  its  length,  with  large  antique  stones,  forming  the  covering  of 
a  sewer,  which  is  drained  towards  the  south.  These  stones  ex- 
hibit no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  if  one  ever  existed,  it  has  been  oomr 
pletely  worn  away. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  these 
bazars  occupy  the  identical  place  of  the  market  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century;  close  upon  which  were  the 
splendid  Propylcea  of  the  BasiUca  of  Constantine,  immediately 
on  the  east  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.^  The  monk  Bernard,  who 
was  at  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  870,  and  lodged  in  the  hospital 
of  Charlemagne  adjacent  to  the  church  of  St  Mary,  remarlGi^ 
that  in  front  of  the  same  was  a  forum  or  market ;  and  every 
one  doing  business  there  paid  yearly  two  gold  pieces.^  This  was 
probably  the  annual  rent  of  a  vault  or  shop. 

Just  at  the  north  end  of  the  bazar,  a  street  comes  up  from 
the  southeast ;  and  another  goes  off  westwards,  ascending  grad- 
ually to  the  court  on  the  south  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulr 
chre.  This  latter  street  affords  the  only  access  to  that  drarch 
from  this  quarter.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same,  before 
reaching  the  said  court,  there  is  a  beautifiil  Roman  or  Byzantine 
portal,  with  a  round  arch,  and  ornaments  of  delicate  and  elab- 
orate sculpture.  This  leads  into  an  open  place  on  the  south  of 
the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  once  stood  the  churdh 
of  St.  Maiy  de  Latina.^  The  eastern  end  and  arched  recess  of 
this  or  of  some  like  building,  still  remain.     Adjacent  to  these 

>  Eiueb.  Vit  Ccnut  8.  89  #ir^  dMjs  tians  anno  solvit  duos  nmtoB  Hd  aid  ilhid 

tufffis  wKartias  iiyopas.  providet"    See  VoL  I.  p.  892  sq.  \iL  42.1 

•  BermmL  10,  "Ante  i|»am  hospitale  •  See  Vol  I.  p.  894.  [iL  44.] 
Mt  fomm,  pro  quo  nniiiBqiuBqiie  ibi  nego- 
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OD  tlie  BOiithy  IB  the  ruin  of  a  stractnro  resembling  a  KMn, 
obriously  once  the  Xenodochium,  which  was  connect^  with  the 
ehmchu' — Passing  in  at  the  said  portal,  and  ascending  around  the 
eastern  ride  of  these  rains,  the  cradle  of  t&e  knights  Hospital- 
en,  we  looked  at  the  ground  further  south,  now  an  open  field  or 
paatore,  and  compared  its  elevation  with  the  streets  below  on 
the  aoath  and  east.  Those  on  the  east  are  the  bazars  just 
deacribed ;  that  on  Hie  south  is  the  street  from  the  Yfifa  gate, 
•ad  is  not  loss  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  open 
mmid  above.  Along  this  latter  street,  westward  from  the 
nan,  is  a  line  of  pomted  arches  or  vaults  extending  nearly  to 
the  next  comer ;  they  are  larger  and  finer  than  those  along  the 
baan ;  and  are  now,  like  the  latter,  occupied  as  shops  by 
aitiaans.  Just  at  the  comer  of  the  bazars  is  a  short  tract  of 
wall  built  up  of  bevelled  stones.  Some  of  the  work  here  looks 
ancient  at  nnt,  the  stones  being  much  decayed ;  but  on  com- 
paring them  with  some  of  those  in  the  pointed  arches  of  the 
adjacent  vaults,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  the  same  character,  soft, 
and  easily  worn  away  by  the  weather.  Both  the  comer  and  the 
aiches  are  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  ;  and  both  obviously 
stood  in  connection  with  the  great  palace  of  the  knights  of  St. 
Jdm.* 

On  the  elevated  plot  above  mentioned,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  weetem  bazar,  and  just  south  of  the  middle  point  of  the 
nme,  is  seen  a  firagment  of  masonry,  perhaps  a  pier  or  the  comer 
of  a  projection  in  the  eastem  wall  of  the  same  palace.  This 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  a  high  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  indeed  much  decayed  ;  but  on  examination  they  are 
St  onoe  seen  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  those  in  the  pointed 
siches  along  the  street  on  the  south  ;  many  of  which  are  in  like 
manner  decayed.  There  is  indeed  here  no  trace  of  an  antiquity 
gfeater  than  that  of  the  palace ;  to  which  the  fragment  obviously 
bdonged.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  piers  of  a  portal ;  but 
a  strong  imagination  is  needed  to  make  out  any  trace  of  an 
aich.     These  remarks  are  the  result  of  repeated  examinations.' 

Fiom  the  north  end  of  the  bazars  to  the  Damascus  gate  the 
street  is  single,  and  for  most  of  the  way  uncovered.  But  fix)m 
die  comer  of  the  street  leading  down  by  Helena's  hospital,  so 
called,  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosaj  it  is  again  roofed  over,  with 
openings  for  light,  as  before.  The  roof  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
high  enough  for  loaded  and  mounted  camels  to  pass  along  with- 

'  Sm  YoL  L  p.  894.  [u.  i6.]  wrongly  two  pillan ;  but  properly  njectt 

*  So  too  Mr  Whiting;  lee  In  Note  IV,  the  uitiqmty  of  the  jQmgment.    So  too  Mr 
■ri  of  the  Tolome.  Whitings  Note  IV,   end  of  the  Tolnme. 

*  Holy  City  II.  n.  57.    SchuHs  p.  61.  Tobkr,  Topogrephie  L  p.  101. 
Knft  pu  29.     Thie   Utter   writer   hif 
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out  difficulty.    This  covered  waj  abo  is  used  as  a  Vanur  ftr 
workBhops ;  though  now  comparativelj  deserted. 

In  the  open  street  or  place  between  the  bazar  and  this  oor- 
ered  waj,  on  the  west  side,  under  the-  high  bank,  are  seen  three 
columns  of  grey  granite ;  one  lying  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
covered  way,  and  two  still  erect  further  south.  These  columns 
are  directly  on  the  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchie. 
A  fourth,  once  perhaps  connected  with  these,  lies  at  the  eiir 
trance  of  the  middle  bazar  on  the  south.  Just  at  the  left  of 
the  erect  columns,  a  blind  path  begins  and  winds  up  the  ttero 
bank  behind  them ;  and  so  leads  up  to  the  court  on  the  doiu 
of  the  present  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent  This  oourt  is 
east  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  is  over  Ao  sub- 
terranean chapel  of  Helena  so  called,  and  that  shown  as  the 
place  where  tiie  cross  was  foimd;  the  convent  being  on  its 
southern  side.^  From  the  court  one  looks  up  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Greek  portion  of  the  great  church.  Just  on  the  north  is 
the  entrance  to  the  immense  undeiground  cistern,  sometimes 
called  tiie  Treasury  of  Helena. 

Two  other  columns,  both  of  limestone,  are  still  standing  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  western  bazar  ;  one  built  into  the  wall 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  the  other  taller,  but  so  surrounded  by 
houses,  that  only  its  top  is  seen.  These  of  course  stood  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  columns. 

Amid  the  very  many  objects  which  called  for  examinatifln 
during  our  former  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1838,  our  attention  was 
not  directed  to  these  granite  columns ;  which  had  stood  unnoticed 
for  centuries.  They  wer^  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  Schultz  in  1845  ;  and  made  to  do  duty  as  remains  of 
the  ancient  second  wall.'  In  the  following  year  (1846)  I  ven- 
tured to  express  the  opinion,  that  these  columns  had  originally 
made  part  of  the  splendid  Propylcea  on  the  east  of  the  great 
Basilica  erected  by  Constantine.'  According  to  Eusebius  this 
Basilica  was  separated  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  an  open 
court ;  and  beyond  it,  (on  the  east,)  was  another  open  court 
towards  the  entrances,  with  cloisters  (aroai)  on  each  side,  and 
gates  in  front ;  ^^  after  which,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  street  of 
tiie  market,^  the  beautiful  Frapykea  (vestibule)  of  the  whola 
structure  presented  to  those  passing  by  on  the  outside  the  won- 
derful view  of  the  things  seen  within.'"'    At  the  very  point 

■  *  PioC  Wniii  in  Holy  City,  IL  pu  224      Valeiini;   and  h&aanm  thii  Mootdi  baifc 

*  E.  6.  Schnltz,  Jenualem,  p.  60.  with  the  Gharacte   of  the  ground.    PraC 
'  See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Aug.   1846,  p.    Willia  renden :'' middle  of  the  broad  mav- 

456  eq.  ket-place;*  which  certainly  isjoitiSed  1^ 

*  Enaeb.  /uft^  St  h^  aMf  M^^f  «Aan(-  the  absence  of  the  articlo  before  j^yiySi. 
at  itypoit  Vit  Con«l  8.  89.  I  have  ren-  but  not  by  the  place  itnlC  This  eonld 
dered  thia  by  '*  street  of  the  maiket,"  in  not  well  hare  been  broader  than  the  ftreet; 
accordance  with  the  Ternon  and  note  of  '  Eiueb.  Vit  Const.  8.88.   AoooidiBgto 
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wheie,  acooiding  to  this  description,  the  Propylcea  must  have 
been  dtuatedy  are  still  seen  these  granite  columns ;  and  I  have 
been  gratified  to  find  my  own  opinion  sustained  at  a  later  day 
by  the  more  competent  authority  of  Prof.  Willis.^  At  present 
iheee  odomns  are  much  lower  than  the^und  on  the  west ;  and 
it  18  not  improbable^  that  originally  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  firom 
ihem  to  the  gates  of  the  court  above. 

Betuining  to  the  covered  way,  the  important  point  to  be 
noted  is,  that  the  street  is  here  carried  along  a  hollow  toay,  exca- 
vated througih  the  ridge  running  down  eastward  by  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  rise  of  ground  on*  the  western  side 
to  the  coort  of  the  Coptic  convent,  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  the  sm&ce  a  little  further  north  is  still  higher ;  so  that 
IB  quite  a  descent  from  the  houses  standing  over  the  great 

of  Helena  to  the  roof  of  the  covered  street.    On  the 
.  side  of  the  covered  way,  and  on  a  level  with  the  roo^  is 

~  en  of  the  house  in  which  we  formerly  lodged,  now  the 
ice  of  the  Prussian  consul ;  with  cypresses  and  other  laige 
trees  growing  in  it,  and  at  least  one  immense  cistern  underneath.' 
Beyond  the  house  towards  the  east  the  ground  descends  again 
more  steeply. 

It  matters  little  here,  whether  this  ridge  be  of  earth  or 
of  rock.  I  suppose  it,  however,  to  be  mainly  the  latter;  al- 
though it  is  very  possible  that  the  passage  may  be  lined  with 
masonry.  The  chapel  of  the  cross,  under  the  court  above  men- 
tioned, is  understood  to  be  excavated  in  the  rock.'  The  cistern 
af  Helena,  further  north,  is  certainly  thus  excavated ;  and  the 
houses  over  it  still  stand  upon  the  crust  of  rock,  which  is  con- 
oderably  higher  than  the  said  court.  On  the  east  of  the  street 
ire  still  cisterns  in  the  rock;  while  below  the  consulate  the 
lecky  ridge  comes  out,  and  crosses  very  obliquely  the  street  lead- 
ing down  by  Helena's  h^pitaL  Here  the  path  is  actually  carried 
down  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  house  of  the  Prussian  consul 
ii  entered  nom  this  street  by  a  covered  passage,  from  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  several  steps  to  an  open  court ;  under  which 
11  a  large  cistern  hewn  in  the  rock.  Thence  several  more  steps 
lead  up  to  the  garden  and  main  dwellings.^ 

iicnllba,  tiw  Baailioa  itself  stood  orer  the  ui  opportanity  for  personal    inspection^ 

tfOt  whin  tiie  crmb  was  found;  Adamnan.  Prof.  Willis  has  fallen  into  an  error  as  to 

1.  7.  the  rdative  elevation  of  the  site  of  the 

'  Holf  Cit^,  n.  p.  250.    Lond.  1849.  chnroh  of  the  Sepulchre  and  of  the  hazar 

*  See  Vol.  L  p.  S24.  [L  ^SCI—The  street  $  as  also  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
laiseat  of  An  cisterns  there  mentioned  is  the  ridse  above  described.  He  supposes 
wmr  Udi  garden.  '*  that  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda  lies  at 

*  Holr  Citf,  n.  p.  222.  So  too  the  about  the  same  level  as  the  street  of  St. 
Ubl  or  steps  leading  down  to  the  chapel  Stephen  "  or  bazar  street  (Holj  City,  IL 
eTDsleM,  and  perhaps  also  part  of  that  p.  288);    and,  fbrther,  that  the  rise  of 


itsdf ;  ibid.  p.  220.  ground  behind  the  granite  columns  is  * 

Mt  is  to  be  regretted,  thai  fiir  want  of     bank  of  earth  (not  of  rock),"  while  the 

Vol.  m.— 15 
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Towards  the  north  the  covered  way  ends  at  the  pdnt  where 
the  street  is  crossed  by  the  Via  dolorosa.  I  have  formerly  made 
the  remark,  that  the  Via  dolorosa  seems  to  have  been  first  got 
up  during  or  after  the  times  of  the  crusades ;  and  that  tiie 
earliest  allusion  to  it  I  had  been  able  to  find,  is  in  Marinus  Sanu- 
tus  in  the  fourteenth  century/'  *  This  writer  merely  enum^^ 
ates  for  the  first  time  the  legendary  sites  along  the  street ;  but 
has  not  the  name.  The  opinion  which  I  thus  ventured  to 
advance,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  a  document  of  the 
twelfth  century,  first  published  in  1843."  From  this  document 
it  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  no  street  in  Je- 
rusalem bore  this  name.  The  one  now  so  caUed  by  the  monki 
had  at  that  time  two  names  in  difierent  parts.  West  of  the 
street  of  the  bazar  it  was  called  la  rue  du  Sepulchre  ;  while 
east  of  the  same,  quite  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  it  was  known  as  la  rue  de  Josaphat*  In  the 
highest  part  of  the  said  street  of  Jehoshaphat,  overagainst  the 
temple,  there  was  at  that  time  a  gateway,  called  Paries 
doulereuses,*  The  ground  of  this  appellation  is  unknown.  The 
gateway  would  seem  to  have  been  the  present  Ecce  Hamo;^  and 
the  name  being  gradually  transferred  to  the  street,  the  latter 
became  the  Via  dolorosa. 

At  the  crossing  of  this  latter  street  and  that  from  the  basar, 
on  the  northwest  comer,  considerably  above  the  street,  is  seen 
the  single  column  said  to  mark  the  place  of  the  supposed  Forta 
Judiciaria.  It  is  of  limestone;  and  of  course  stands  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  pillars  further  south.  Only  the  top 
of  the  column  is  seen  from  without ;  the  bottom  is  in  the  back 
wall  of  a  coffee-roaster's  shop  below,  where  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  pedestal* 

It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  a  single  column  fiimishee  in 
itself  no  evidence  of  a  gate  ;  otherwise  w^might  find  many  gates 
aU  over  the  city.  Nor  can  the  tradition  of  a  former  gate  upon 
this  spot,  be  traced  back  among  the  Latins  further  than  the  end 
of  the  crusades  ;  while  the  Greek  church  is  said  to  have  no  such 
tradition  at  all.''     Brocardiis,  in  1283,  is  the  first  to  mention  a 

covered  way  too  is  carried  through  "  raised  Tom  II.  p.  631  sq.    Beprinted  in  Schnlts, 

ground ;"  ibid.  pp.  S}40,  241.     This  latter  App.  pc  107  tx\.     Holy  City  L  p.  188  «(. 

statement  is  corrected  in  the  text  above.  Also  in  Vol.  II.  of  this  work,  App.  IL 

The  pavement  of  the  rotunda  cannot  well,         '  La  Citez  de  J  hems.  §  iy-7. 

at  the  very  least,  be  loss  than  from  twenty        *  Ibid  §  7. 

to  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  street  of  the        *  So  too  Schnltz,  Jems.  p.  12QL 

bazar.  '  Tobler,  Topographie  L  p.  263. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  233,  252.  [i.  344, 372.]         »  Toblcr,  ibid  p.  26a      Accorfiiig  to 

Marin.  Sanut.  3   14.  10.  p.  267.  this  writer,  the  Greeks  regard  the  column 

'  See  *  La  Citez  de  Jhenisalem,'  a  de-  as  that  on  which  Petcr^s  cock  crew ;  while 

scriptionof  Jerusalem  in  old  French,  of  the  another  Greek  authority  notes  it  at  the 

twellUi  century,  first  published  in  Beu-  column  on  which  the  sentence  of  Jeme 

ipot  Asoaes  de  Jenualem,  fol.  Paris  1848,  was  posted  up. 
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Porta  Judiciaria  ;  of  which  he  says  there  were  vestiges  in  the 
old  waU  of  the  citj  ;  though  in  his  day  the  gate  of  that  name 
was  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  modem  wall,  leading  out  to 
Shiloh  (Neby  Samwil)  and  Gibeon.*  He  gives  no  clue  to  the 
position  of  ^e  supjxW  ancient  gate.  F.  Fabri  in  1483  is 
somewhat  more  explicit ;  passing  down  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  along  the  street  of  the  bazar  northwards,  he  saw  the 
ancient  gate,  of  which  half  an  arch  of  thick  wall  remained  ;  and 
having  this  on  the  right  hand,  he  came  afterwards  to  the  house 
of  Yeronica,  so  called,  now  shown  on  the  east  of  the  bazar 
street.*  This  would  bring  the  gate  somewhere  into  the  vicinity 
of  its  present  site ;  but  would  place  it  at  least  on,  or  near,  the 
oppoute  southeast  comer  of  the  crossing.  A  century  later  the 
gate  was  definitely  fixed  in  its  present  position,  and  with  the 
one  column.' 

So  much  for  this  "  traditionary  gateway ; ''  which,  like  the 
granite  columns  fiirther  south,  has  been  referred  to  as  a  renmant 
of  the  ancient  second  walL^ 

The  places  and  objects  thus  far  enumerated  were  all  visited 
and  examined  during  the  forenoon  of  this  day.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  I  have  also  incorporated  the  results  of  repeated 
subsequent  examinations. 

In  the  aftemoon  of  (he  same  day,  we  went  out  again  along 
the  street  leading  eastward  to  the  present  St.  Stephen's  gate,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  measuring  the  eastern  waU  of  the 
Haram.  In  this  street,  on  the  east  of  the  street  which  comes  down 
soQtheast  along  the  low  ground  from  the  Damascus  gate,  there  is 
St  first  a  very  considerable  rise  as  far  as  to  the  Seraiy  the 
residence  of  the  E^m  Mak&m  or  military  governor,  used  also  as 
barmcks.  The  same  is  the  legendary  house  of  Pilate.  On  the 
north  of  the  street  is  the  line  of  precipitous  rock.  Afterwards 
Ae  ground  descends  again,  until  it  becomes  level  along  the  north 
tide  of  the  great  Birket  IsrfiiL 

At  the  highest  part  of  the  street,  overagainst  the  northwest 
eomer  of  the  govemor's  house,  stands  what  is  now  known  as  the 
aich  Ecce  Homo,  This  is  pointed  out  in  monkish  tradition, 
as  (he  place  where  Pilate  brought  forth  Jesus  to  the  people, 
nying,  "  Behold  the  man  I"'  It  appears  as  a  lofty  gateway, 
with  a  narrow  gallery  or  chamber  on  the  top. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  arch  or  gateway  is  in  the 
description  of  Jerusalem  in  the   twelfth  century,  referred  to 

'  Broeardiu  c  8.  p.  188.    Marinni  Sa-        *  F.  Fabri  in  Reissb.  p.  261. 
■tet  f{»eaki  alio  of  a  Porta  jttdieiaria;        '  Zuallart  &  p.  117. 
wniiig  eiridentlj  that  of  the  outer  wall ;        *  H0I7  City,  U.  p.  58.     Schnltz  p.  6a 

1 14. 10.     He  mj9  nothing  of  any  gate  Eraflt,  p.  81* 
ibDg  the  Via  dohroaa;  although  he  de-        *  John  19,  5, 
■dim  mimitely  the  yariona  other  objeotn. 
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above.  It  is  there  called  Fortes  dotdereuses,  ^  MaiinuB  Sanntiifl 
in  1321  speaks  here  of  a  lofty  arch,  against  the  stones  of  whick 
our  Lord  rested,  as  he  bore  his  cross.*  A  centtuy  later  it  had 
become  the  place  of  the  Ecce  Honu>;*  and  such  it  remains  to 
this  day.  Abont  1620  Quaresmius  speaks  of  it  as  ^'  nearly 
fidlen  down  from  age."  *  It  seems  to  have  been  lepaiied ;  and 
again,  in  1821,  Berggren  mentions  it  as  having  been  recently 
repaired  and  whitewashed.'  The  acconnt  we  onrselves  heaid, 
was,  that  the  present  arch  (not  the  piers)  was  boilt  abont  thirty 
years  ago,  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  Dr  McGhywan's 
acquaintances  ;  before  which  time,  according  to  them,  there  was 
no  arch.     This  tallies  with  the  statement  of  Berggren. 

But  the  gateway  itself  is  evidently  older  than  the  tradition^ 
As  seen  at  present,  the  arch  rests  on  each  side  on  a  pier,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity.  There  is  likewise  an  csroB^ 
mented  cornice.  The  masonry  of  these  piers  may  perhapi  be 
referred  to  the  epoch  of  Hadrian,  or  possibly  to  that  of  fljerod; 
but  there  is  notlung  in  the  size  of  the  stones  or  in  their  chanuH 
ter  to  carry  the  work  back  any  further.*  I  may  perhaps  again 
recur  to  this  gateway. 

Passing  on  eastward  down  the  street,  we  stopped  to  look  at 
what  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  tower  on  the 
north  side,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  barracks,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  first  entrance  to  the  Haram.  As  a  work  of  antir 
quity,  however,  it  does  not  bear  examination.  The  stones  indeed 
are  many  of  them  bevelled,  and  apparently  ancient ;  but  they 
are  not  large,  and  there  are  chinks  and  interstices  filled  in  witn 
thin  pieces  and  smaller  stones ;  showing  that  the  bevelled 
stones  are  not  in  their  original  position.  Looking  in  at  a 
window,  we  perceived  that  the  interior  is  now  a  SheiUi's  tomb ; 
and  could  see  part  of  a  fluted  granite  column,  and  alao  the 
stump  of  another  not  fluted.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  Been. 
another  instance  of  a  fluted  column  in  the  Holy  City.  Wd 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  admission. 

We  looked  also,  in  passing,  at  the  great  reservoir.  Its 
southern  wall  is  covered  with  cement ;  and  the  small  itonea 
seen  are  only  attached  to  the  wall  as  a  portion  of  this  coverings 
The  wall  and  arches  at  the  west  end  are  likewise  built  of  enudl 
stones  ;  and  although  the  arches  are  round,  yet  the  whole  woik 
has  the  appearance  of  no  great  antiquity.^ 

*  See  above,  p.  176.  only  the  piers,  but  alio  the  •rdh  itidf  M 

*  M.  Sannt  8.  14.  10.  Roman ;  IL  p.  827. 

*  Gumpenbexg,  A.  D.  1449,  in  Reiub.        *  See  Vol  I.  pp.  294  tq.  880.  [L  484, 
p.  462.  4S9  aq.]     ''The  southem  Tanlt 


IL  p.  207, "  prsB  yetostate  psene  demo-  one  bmtdred  and  thirty  feet ;  and  the  oliher 

litna**  aoparently  the  aame.    At  the  extremitj 

*  Berggren,  Reise  IIL  p.  86.  or  the  former  was  an  opening  [above]  ftr 

*  M.  De  Saolcy  leemB  to  consider,  not  drawing  np  water.    The  Taalta  an 
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We  now  went  out  through  St.  Stephen's  gate ;  and,  passing 
•long  southwards  among  the  Muslim  tombs,  examined  the  wau 
of  the  Baram  quite  to  the  southeast  comer.  Many  Muhamme- 
dan  women  were  among  the  tombs  ;  it  being  the  eve  of  Friday, 
their  Sabbath,  when  they  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  sepulchres 
of  their  friends.  They  had  left  the  spot  before  we  returned  ;  and 
we  were  thus  able  to  measure  the  length  of  the  wall,  as  we  came 
back,  without  interruption. 

Bgrinning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Haram  area,  we 
kftTe  mat  what  would  seem  to  have  been  the  wall  of  a  comer 
tower  or  bastion,,  extending  83|  feet,  and  projecting  at  the 
Kmtb  dde  7^  feet  beyond  the  general  line  of  walL  The  bevelled 
•tones  of  this  tower  are  many  of  them  of  large  dimensions,  up  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  wall ;  and  similar  large  stones  are  seen 
also  as  earned  around  the  comer  in  the  northern  wall  within*  the 
dty.  I  measured  one  stone  at  the  southeast  comer,  which  fbrms 
ibe  pnpection ;  it  was  23  feet  9  inches  long,  3  feet  high,  and  5 
fMst  2  inches  wide.  This  tower  is  obviously  an  ancient  work ; 
althoudi  the  stones  are  less  smooth  and  the  masoniy  less  elabo- 
mte,  than  at  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews. 

Next  foUows  a  line  of  wall  or  curtain,  extending  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Golden  gate,  373  feet.  Here  are  large  stones 
in  some  parts  in  the  lower  courses  ;  but  they  are  irregular,  and 
it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  any  are  in  their  original  place.  The 
whole  aspect  of  this  part  is  that  of  a  wall  rebuilt  out  of  former 
Hiaterials,  irregularly  thrown  together. 

The  Golden  gate  is  in  a  projection  55  feet  long,  and  stand- 
ing out  six  feet  before  the  wall  It  is  a  double  gateway,  hav- 
ing two  round  arches  side  by  side  of  fine  Boman  work  and  orna- 
mented. The  wall  forming  this  projection,  on  each  side  of  the 
gateway  and  above,  has  been  built  up  anew,  4  feet  8  inches  wide 
on  the  north  side,  and  4  f^t  on  the  south. 

After  this  all  is  later  wall  for  110  feet  8  inches,  to  another 
nnall  projection  of  two  feet.  I  say  laier  wall;  because,  al- 
though some  of  the  stones  in  the  lower  courses  are  large,  they  are 
neither  hewn  smooth  nor  do  they  apparently  occupy  their  origi- 
nal places.  About  midway  of  this  interval  is  a  small  passage  or 
postern  through  the  wall,  now  filled  up.  It  belongs  obvioimy  to 
Ae  later  walL^ 

From  the  small  projection  a  bug  reach  of  839  feet  brings  us 

coed;  aad  were  probably  conttrncted  when  tiiem;  TraQI's  Josephne  L  p.  zliv.     De 

Ibe  ibaee  was  oooTerted  into  a  reservoir ; "  Sanlcy  II.  p.  109.    The  latter  writer  re- 

&  Wofeott  m  Biblioth.  See.  184S,  p.  88.  gards  this  as  *'  the  gate  of  Jehoshaphat," 

'  Haffaig  fidled  at  the  time  to  note  the  spoken  of  in  Za  Cites  de  JherusaUm,    Thie 

flBCi  place  of  tills  postern,  I  haye  given  is  manifestiy  an  error;  see  Vol.  IL  p.  562. 

k  Id  tiie  text  from  the  statements  of  Tip-  Schnltt  p.  Hi.  Holj  City  L  App.  pp.  189, 

ring  and  06  Sanlcj,  so  jGur  asl  nnderstand  140. 
VOL.IIL— 16» 
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toa  slight  break  or  crevice  in  the  wall,  which  has  been  sometimet 
regarded  as  another  projection.  The  wall  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  interval  is  obviously  late.  In  the  more  southern  part  axe 
many  large  and  antique  stones ;  but  they  have  only  the  edgei 
made  smooth,  while  the  middle  portions  are  rough  and  prGJeci- 
ing;  thus  differing  very  much  fix)m  the  large  stones,  at  the 
w^ing  place  and  elsewhere.  They  are  also  hid  up  yeiy  ineg- 
ularly ;  and  obviously  did  not  belong  to  the  earliest  walL 

The  supposed  projection  here  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  that 
name.  At  the  bottom,  indeed,  the  lower  courses  of  the  next 
reach  do  indeed  project  about  six  inches ;  but  this  is  not  seen 
higher  up  in  the  walL  This  point  is  68  feet  4  inches  north  of 
the  southeast  comer.  It  is  very  possible,  that  originally  there  was 
here  a  comer  tower  or  bastion  of  that  extent,  which  projected 
several  feet  at  this  point,  like  that  at  the  northeast  corner ;  and 
that,  in  rebuilding  the  wall  the  latter  was  brought  out  into  a 
line  with  the  face  of  the  comer  tower.  At  least  the  perpendic- 
ular crevice  running  up  through  all  the  antique  courses  and 
above  them,  can  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  the  original  plan.^ 

In  the  long  reach  of  wall  just  described,  besides  the  other 
irregularities,  are  seen  the  ends  of  quite  a  number  of  columns, 
which  have  been  built  in  horizontally  and  transversely.  On  one 
of  these,  projecting  more  than  the  rest,  Muhammedans  believe 
their  prophet  is  to  sit  to  judge  the  nations  gathered  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat. — ^At  the  south  end  of  the  Hne,  near  the 
supposed  projection,  the  stones,  though  large,  are  veiy  rude; 
and  there  is  an  appearance  in  two  of  them  of  a  curve,  as  if  for 
an  arch.  But  an  arch  in  this  spot,  similar  to  that  near  the 
southwestem  comer,  is  inconceivable  ;  since  the  ground  falls  off 
at  once  and  very  steeply  into  the  valley  below.*  Besides,  on 
close  inspection,  the  stones  underneath  the  two  in  question  are 
seen  not  to  be  in  their  original  place  ;  they  are  laid  very  ixi^^Q- 
larly,  and  one  of  them  projects  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The. 
curved  stones,  therefore,  are  either  accidental,  or  were  so  dressed 
fer  some  other  place  and  purpose.' 

In  the  interval  between  the  supposed  projection  and  the 
southeast  comer,  measuring  68  feet  4  inches,  we  have  evidently 
a  portion  of  the  very  earliest  and  most  elaborate  masoniy  of 
which  any  fragments  remain.  There  are  here  fifteen  or  sixteen 
courses.  The  stones  are  very  large,  bevelled,  and  hewn  smooth 
throughout ;  except  that  in  some  of  them  there  has  been  left  on 
the  face,  near  the  middle,  a  projecting  mass  eight  or  ten  inches 

'  See  Tipplxi^s  fine  plate,  Haram  Wall,  perpendicular  onee  directly  orer  t]ieiii,biil 

S(mth«ait  Corner^  in   Traill's   JoeephuB,  ni^er  up  in  the  wall,  the  fancy  of  M.  D» 

Vol.  I.                 Saulcy  finds  a  double  window  and  bakoqj 

*  Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  L  p.  888.  of  the  time  of  Solomon.  H  p.  lia 

'  In  these  curved  stones   and  in  some 
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Ugh  and  as  manj  in  diameter.  This  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  moving  of  the  stones.  Some  of  the  comer  stones 
are  twentj  feet  long;  and  the  like  stones  and  masonry  are 
eanied  anmnd  the  comer  and  along  the  sonthem  walL^ 

With  the  ezcqytion  of  the  tower  or  bastion  at  the  northeast 
eotner,  and  also  the  probable  one  at  the  southeast  comer  jnst 
desoribedy  it  seemed  to  ns  very  doubtful,  whether  any  continuous 
mrtKn  of  the  rest  of  the  wall  belongs  to  the  most  ancient  work. 
Thefe  are  indeed  many  large  stones,  both  towards  the  south,  and 
also  north  of  the  Oolden  gate  ;  but  they  are  rough  and  unfin- 
idifid';  and  am)ear  as  if  thrown  irregularly  together.  At  one 
qM  mnih  of  the  sakl  gate,  they  project  out  of  line  more  than  a 
fat ;  as  also  under  tli^  supposed  curved  stones.  This  general 
im^idarity  of  tiie  waQ  (except  near  the  comers)  we  afterwards 
noticed  very  distinctly,  in  passing  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
bdow. 

BXOAPITULATION. 
Beginning  at  the  Stmtheoit  Comer. 

SD|.Feet 

Wram  KratheMt  comer  to  n^poeed  prqjeotioD,  •       68^ 
TbnnallprGJeotionof  twofeet,      •           •  889 

To  the  Golden  gate,  Bonth  side,  .  .      110|--1018 

Goldai  gate,  to  north  Bide,  ...  65 

To  the  prctJoction  of  northeast  tower,  •  •      878 
Tb  northeast  oomer  of  Haram,  88i —  611) 

1629i 

The  result  of  our  measurement  of  the  same  line  of  walls  in 
1838,  was  1528  feet' 

For  the  sake  of  more  convenient  reference,  I  insert  here  like- 
wise our  measurement  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram,  which 
was  not  actually  taken  until  the  following  Tuesday. 

The  stones  of  the -southern  Haram  wall  adjacent  to  the 
Kmtfaeast  oomer,  are  large,  finely  bevelled  and  fiM^,  correspond- 
ing to  and  connected  with  those  already  described  at  this  point  in 
the  eastern  walL  There  are  about  the  same  number  of  courses 
still  lemaining.  They  are  obviously  of  the  same  epoch,  and 
piit  and  parcel  of  the  same  work.  The  same  orderof  stones  con- 
tinuei  much  of  the  way  further  west^  for  at  least  one  course,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  courses,  at  the  bottom ;  all  these  stones 
being  apparently  in  their  original  places.  At  about  90  feet  from 
the  comer  is  a  small  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch,  now  walled 

*  "  I  OQuider  thii  to  be  the  finest  ipeci-  builder,  it  moBt  bave  produced  the  effsct 

BCD  of  miml  niMoniy  In  tbe  world.  Tbo  of  gigantic  rilUvo  panelling;"  Tipping  in 

joiirti  are  doee ;  and  the  finiwhing  of  the  TnulTi  Joaephnu,  L  p.  zlv. 

WcIUng  and  facing  is  so  dean  and  fine,  *  See  VoL  L  pa  268, 284.  H.  885, 419.1 

^  wbm  Aeah  ftom  tba  hands  of  tba  rr>    -i        u 
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up.  After  another  like  interval  there  are  three  lofty  gato- 
ways  side  by  side,  with  round  arches,  now  likewise  walled  up. 
These  may  not  improbably  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Justiziian ; 
and  once  formed  a  broad  entrance  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
Haram.^  The  style  of  their  architecture  differs  entirely  from 
that  of  the  earlier  work.  The  junction  of  the  city  waU  with 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  made  by  a  low  square  buildiDgi 
or  rather  two  buildings,  forming  two  projections  in  the  external 
an^le. — ^A  comparison  of  the  antique  portions  of  the  Bouthem 
wall  with  the  masonry  of  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  and  that  at 
the  southwest  and  southeast  comers,  left  upon  our  minda  Urn 
strong  impression,  that  instead  of  this  portion  of  the  subetractions 
being  of  later  date  than  those  further  north,  these  remains  of  the 
southern  wall  and  southeast  comer  present  decided  evidence  of 
higher  antiquity,  than  almost  any  otiier  portions. 

SOUTHEBN  WALL. — MBASUREMEKT. 
Beginning  at  the  SatUhweet  Comer. 


From  Bonthwest  comer  to  angle  of  <Atv  wall, : 

ured  along  the  dty  wall ;  see  p.  164|           •           •  299 

ThioknesB  of  city  wall,           .           .           •           •  8 

First  of^t  of  bnilding  in  the  angle,       ...  81 

Second  ofiset        ''             '^              .           ,           .  87| 

To  southeast  comer,         •           •           •           •           •  660 

'mi 

I  have  abeady  referred  to  an  element  of  error  in  the  first  of 
these  measurements  within  the  city  ;*  and  was  therefore  not 
surprised  to  learn  from  Dr  Barclay,  who  had  measured  on  a  line 
nearer  to  the  Haram,  that  he  had  foimd  the  length  of  the  whole 
wall  to  be  926  feet' 

Betuming  through  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  we  went  to  the 
church  of  St.  Anne,  which  stands  on  low  ground  just  north  of 
the  street  within.  It  is  now  a  deserted  mosk.  On  its  eastern 
side  is  the  southern  end  of  a  ridge  of  higher  ground ;  and  here 
there  has  been  such  an  accumulation  of  rubbi^  against  the  wall 
of  the  church,  that  there  is  easy  access  to  its  roof  and  dome. 
This  high  groimd  extends  quite  to  the  northeastern  angle  of  the 
city  walL    Indeed,  the  eastern  wall  is  carried  along  on  this 

*  These  were  not  the  openings  seen  by  ^   ,  „  ,     ^^  ^     ^^  ^^»  , 
Msundrell ;  for  the  latter  were  within  the    !•  Mr  Catherwood*8  hi  1888,  from 

€at7  wan ;  Manndrell  Apr.  6th.  J^  notes,  S32 

*  See  above,  p.  164.  2.  That  of  Wolcott  and  Tipping 

*  My  measurement  m  .1888  was  966  ^  1^2;  see  BibUoth.  Saora, 

feet;  an  error  certahJy,  but  I  know  not         ^^®*^  P-  ^S,  316 

how  it  arose.     The  Mowing  are  more    3.  Bev.  E.  Smith  hi  1844,  906^ 

trnstwoiihy:  The  ktter  was  made  along  the  oily  viU. 
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ridge ;  rising  on  the  inside  very  little  above  the  ground ;  wliile 
on  the  outside  it  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  rests  in 
part  on  scarped  rock. — We  met  at  the  church  a  descendant  of 
the  prophet  in  a  green  turban,  who  courteously  gave  us  informa- 
tam  on  various  points. 

Friday,  April  3KHh. — ^We  this  morning  returned  a  call  from 
Dr  Barclay.  He  had  recently  removed  to  a  house  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  Zion,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipitous  rock, 
and  nearily  opposite  the  fragment  of  the  ancient  arch.  From 
Ina  roof  one  could  look  over  into  the  Haram,  and  see  the  various 
twiHinpi,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  grass-plot  and  the  many 


early  opposite  to  us,  within  the  Haram  area,  in  a 
Banow  court  along  its  westftn  wall,  two  cypress  trees  were 
growing ;  these  formed  a  convenient  landmark  to  determine  the 
exact  Ime  of  the  Haram  area  in  this  part,  when  looked  at  from 
a  distance.  It  needed  but  a  glance  mim  this  spot  to  perceive, 
that  the  whole  western  wall  of  that  area,  from  the  northwestern 
to  the  southwestern  comers,  runs  in  a  straight  line.  This,  how- 
ever, we  saw  still  more  definitely  on  the  following  day.  Dr 
Barclay  was  also  making  arrangements,  to  obtain  a  plot  of 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  directly  opposite  the  arch,  as 
a  garden,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dig  in  search  of  a  possible  western 
almtment  or  termination,  corresponding  to  the  arch.  Whether 
any  such  will  ever  be  found,  seems  very  problematical. 

Hero  too  we  could  look  down  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
causeway  leading  across  the  valley  below  to  the  gate  of  the 
Haram.  There  are  two  or  three  open  spots  on  this  side,  where 
it  seemed  as  if  there  were  vaults  extending  underneath  the 
eaneeway.  Our  friend  thought  he  could  obtain  further  informa- 
tion on  this  point  among  his  Muslim  acquaintances ;  but  was 
not  successful  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  city.  Yet  we 
learned  something  more  the  next  day.  Dr  B.  was  B\ao  working 
tt  a  large  -plan  of  the  city  from  actual  survey  ;  which  latter  had 
been  nearly  completed. 

Betuming  home,  we  went  out  again  to  the  Damascus 
gate  ;  and  there  looked  once  more  at  the  ancient  room  built  up 
of  massive  stones  on  its  eastern  side.  Then,  mounting  upon  the 
wall,  we  kept  along  it  quite  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  city ; 
and  thence  southwards  to  near  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Our 
object  was  to  examine  the  general  make  of  the  ground. 

Stopping  for  a  time  on  the  highest  point  of  the  wall,  where 
it  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  I  regard  as  Bezetha,  we 
looked  at  the  isolated  hiU  ftirther  north,  under  which  is  the 
grotto  of  Jeremiah,  so  called.  The  opposite  fronts  of  these 
two  hills  are  precipitous  rock  ;  and  naturally  suggest  the  idea, 
that  the  two  hills  may  once  have  been  united  by  a  ridge,  which 
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liaying  been  used  as  a  quarry  has  since  disappeared.  It  struck 
me  now  as  more  probable,  that  this  break  is  not  artificial ;  but 
that  this  eminence,  with  Bezetha  and  Mori^,  belonged  to  a 
ledge  of  rock  rising  up  at  intenrals  into  these  hills.^ 

Directly  on  the  east  of  this  northern  hill  a  small  yalley  or 
depression  comes  from  the  north ;  and,  entering  the  city  just  east 
of  Herod's  gate,  so  called,  passes  down  in  a  southeasteiiy  direo- 
tion  near  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  and  between  the  eastern  dope 
of  Bezetha  and  the  high  ground  along  the  eastern  wall  described 
yesterday.  It  has  here  a  broad  level  bottom  ;  and  traces  of  it  aie 
seen  extending  through  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city,  where 
it  forms  a  slight  depression  outside,  just  south  of  St.  Stephen's 
gate.  • 

The  ridge  of  higher  ground  lying  along  the  city  wall  on  the 
north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  is  at  the  northeast  comer  cut 
through  by  the  trench  of  the  city  wall.  The  ground  is  here  not 
so  high  as  further  south ;  and  further  north  it  spreads  oat 
into  a  broad  low  swell  of  land,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
hilL  In  the  depression  east  of  Herod's  gate  is  a  reservoir  in  the 
city  trench,  where  we  saw  men  drawing  water  in  skins,  and 
transporting  it  into  the  city  on  donkeys.  It  is  filled  in  the  rainy 
season  by  the  water  which  flows  down  the  valley.  It  might 
seem,  from  some  of  the  maps,  as  if  the  water  passed  alonff  the 
trench  from  this  reservoir  to  the  small  tank  near  St.  Stephen's 
gate ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  water  fix)m  the  latter 
reservoir  supplies  a  bath  in  the  city,  just  by  the  street  south  of 
the  church  of  St.  Anne.* 

As  we  returned  home  along  the  street  from  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  we  looked  again  at  the  supposed  ancient  tower  already 
described  ; '  and  also  sought  for  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  coming 
perhaps  irom  some  point  near  Herod's  gate  to  the  Haram  at  this 
spot.  Nothing  however  of  the  kind  was  to  be  discovered.  The 
only  structure,  which  might  possibly  at  first  admit  of  such  a 
suggestion,  is  the  mosk  el-Mamtlniyeh,  formerly  the  church 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  of  the  time  of  the  crusades.^  Its  walls  do 
not  indicate  antiquity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  the  new  English  cemeteiy, 
situated  on  the  southwestern  flank  of  Zion,  below  the  brow,  ai^ 
overloolring  the  valley  of  Hinnom.    Here  were  formerly  terraces 

'  Thifl  sufcgestioii  of  a  former  jnnctioii  parallel  strata  of  which  Schnlti  mod  (Hk- 

of  the  two  hills  was  perhaps  first  made  bj  dow  speak,  the  latter  (Tohler)  oonld  not  dis- 

mjself ;  see  VoL  I.  p.  234.  [i.  846.]     It  tingiiiah. 

has  been  more  distinctlj  assumed  by  the  '  Comp.  Vol.  I.  p.  828.  [L  486.] 

author  of  the  Holy  at^,  n.  p.  428;  by  *  See  above,  p.  172. 

Schultz,  p.  86 ;  by  Gadow  in  Zeitschr.  d.  *  Qaaresmios  IL  p.  98.  Tobler  Topqgr. 

•moi^nl.  Ges.  IIL  p.  89;  and  by  Tobler,  L  p.  441. 
Topogr.  L  p.  60.     But  the  ooxrei^onding 
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fcr  ciiltivation  ;  and  these  have  been  converted  into  one  broad 
terrace,  on  which  the  cemetery  is  laid  out.  In  doing  this,  the 
dope  beneath  the  brow  was  dug  away ;  and  thus  there  has  been 
uncovered  a  large  tract  of  scarped  rock,  which  served  as  the 
fcandation  of  the  ancient  city  wall  in  this  part.  Some  frag^ 
mentB  of  the  wall  itself  were  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  rocK. 
Qoite  ft  number  of  bevelled  stones  had  been  dug  out,  and  were 
fying  flcattered  about  Some  arches  and  several  cisterns  had 
iJkewiee  been  imcovered.  In  one  place  a  flight  of  thirty-six 
steps,  cut  in  the  scarped  rock,  led  down  to  what  was  apparently 
the  am&ce  of  the  ground  outside.  The  cemetery  was  not  yet 
completed,  and  there  were  not  Wny  graves.  That  of  the  late 
bishop  Alexander  had  as  yet  no  monument. 

We  now  rode  to  the  American  cemetery.*  It  is  a  small  plot 
on  the  summit  of  Zion,  about  the  middle  of  the  tract  outside  of 
the  city  wall,  and  south  of  the  Latin  and  Armenian  cemeteries. 
It  is  now  surrounded  by  a  high  and  substantial  wall ;  with  a 
door  nnder  lock  and  key.  The  surface  has  been  levelled,  and 
was  now  covered  with  green  grass  ;  which,  however,  was  already 
b^inning  to  show  signs  of  withering  under  the  rays  of  an  orien- 
tal son.  There  are  here  but  three  graves  of  Americans  ;  those 
of  Dr  Dodge  and  Mrs  Thomson,  missionaries ;  and  that  of 
Pro£  Fiske  of  Amherst  College,  who  died  here  in  May,  1847. 
One  Englishman,  Mr  Waite  of  London,  also  lies  buried  here. 

Pio£  Fiske  was  an  old  and  cherished  friend  of  mine,  of  five 
tod  twenty  years'  standing.  He  had  long  suffered  from  feeble 
health ;  and  when  he  was  wavering  as  to  lus  journey  to  the  east, 
my  persuasions  had  not  been  wanting  to  encourage  him.  He 
sccompanied  the  Bev.  Dr  Smith  and  his  wife  on  their  voyage  to 
Beirdt,  and  could  have  had  no  better  introduction  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Mr  Whiting  travelled  with  him  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
he  became  affected  by  an  acute  disease ;  but  they  started  for 
Beiriit,  «nd  had  already  advanced  a  day's  journey,  when  the 
progress  of  the  disease  compelled  them  to  return  to  Jerusa-* 
lem.  After  lingering  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  house  of  Dr 
HcGowan,  he  died  peacefully.  May  27th.'  His  body  lies  here 
upon  Mount  Zion  ;  but  his  spirit  lives  in  the  celestial  Zion.  A 
neat  monument,  erected  by  lus  friends  in  Amherst  College,  with 
in  appropriate  Latin  inscription,  marks  the  spot. 

We  sought,  and  with  some  difficulty  found  again,  the  grave 
of  Bradford,  in  the  Latin  cemetery.* 

Passing  around  the  city  on  the  west,  we  examined  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  third  wall  on  the  northwest  and  north  of  the  city.* 

»  See  VoL  L  p.  280.   [L  840.1  »  See  Vol.  L  p.  229.  [i.  838.] 

•  See  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  N.  W.  Fiake,by        *  VoL  L  pp.  814,  815.  [  i.  466-467.] 
E  Hmnpiirej,  D.  D."  Amhent  1860. 
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For  a  considerable  distance  they  are  very  distinct ;  and  he  must 
be  committed  to  some  preconceived  theory,  who  would  deny 
them.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  southern  portion,  ilie 
towers,  and  the  massive  stones  among  the  olive  trees  towards  the 
northeast.  They  quite  correspond  to  the  description  by  Jose- 
phus,  of  the  general  course  of  the  third  wall 

At  a  later  hour  we  went  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchie ; 
mainly  in  order  to  look  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemns^ 
so  called.  This  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  rotunda ;  not  the 
exact  western  door,  but  the  one  next  north,  which  is  nsnaUy 
open.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  along  a  candle ;  and 
it  was  well ;  for  the  lamps  affoBied  only  the  least  possible  Ik^t 
The  entrance  from  the  door  leads  through  the  chapel  on  the  kfL 
that  of  the  Syrians ;  and  thence  into  the  crypt,  which  is  beyond 
it.  This  crypt  is  very  smaU.^  The  front  is  built  up  with 
masonry,  apparently  a  portion  of  the  circular  wall  behind  the 
galleries,  on  which  tiie  dome  rests.  The  back  wall,  whichis  curved 
and  irregular,  the  roof,  and  the  floor,  are  solid  rock.  This  small 
crypt  h^  evidently  been  excavated  in  and  under  the  rock ;  bat 
without  any  regularity  of  form.  Towards  the  southwest  are  two 
low  open  niches  for  bodies  cut  in  lengthwise  ;  and  towards  the 
northwest  is  the  appearance  of  two  others  now  closed  up,  as 
if  bodies  were  in  them.  In  the  floor,  and  occupying  almost  the 
whole  floor,  is  excavated  the  upper  portion  (towards  the  head) 
of  a  small  sarcophagus;  wluch  then  is  fiirther  excavated 
(towards  the  feet)  under  the  floor.  A  lid  once  covered  this 
upper  part.  The  length  of  the  whole  sarcophagus  is  only  &m 
feet.  At  right  angles  to  this,  on  the  east,  a  similar  and  still 
smaller  sarcophagus  is  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  extends  under 
the  wall  in  fix)nt. 

That  here  is  a  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but,  how  far  its  date  is  to  be  carried  back,  is  a  very  different 
question.  It  has  been  quietly  assumed,  that  this  tomb  existed 
here  before  our  Lord's  crucifixion  ;  and  that  therefore  the  spot 
was  outside  of  the  second  wall  of  the  ancient  city.'  But  even 
granting  that  the  tomb  existed  before  the  erection  of  Constan- 
tine's  church,  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to  infer,  that  it 
goes  back  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Bock- 
tombs  continued  to  be  excavated  around  the  city  apparently 
after  that  event.  The  monolithic  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  are  hardly  earlier  than  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  sepul- 
chres with  Greek  inscriptions  and  crosses  and  with  paintings, 

'  Scbultz  rightly  sajv,  that  a  man  can  '  Schnltz,  Jemsalem  p.  96.  Ritter  Erdk. 

hardly  stand  upright  in  it ;  and  that  it  can-  XVI  L  p.  434.  Williams  Holy  Ci^,  II.  ppu 

not  hold  more  thim  three  persons  at  once ;  194,  195. 
p.  96.    So  too  QnarosmittSy  U.  p.  568. 
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■oath  of  the  yaUey  of  Hinnom,  testify  to  their  Christian  origin, 
or  ftt  least  to  their  nee  by  Christians.^  It  certainly  is  no  impos- 
■Ue  sapposition,  that,  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which 
mtervened  before  Constantino's  undertaking,  this  tract  lay 
desolate,  and  thus  sepulchres  might  haye  been  excavated  in  it. 
Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  probability,  that  it  was  thus 
desolate  ;  for  had  it  been  covered  with  dwellmgs,  we  can  hardly 
■appose  it  would  have  been  at  once  received  as  the  place  of  the 
eraafizion  ;  which  according  to  express  Scripture  was  without 
the  city.* 

Bat  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  hypothesis ;  for  there 
is  apparently  no  good  reason  for  referring  this  tomb  even  to 
BO  eany  an  age  as  that  of  Constantino.  This  is  obviously 
Iras  in  respect  to  the  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  floor.  No  other 
insfesiioe  wiH  be  found,  I  think,  of  like  excavations  in  the 
floor  of  a  crypt.  They  are  also  smaller  than  usual,  and  differ 
in  farm  from  all  other  sarcophagi  It  may  however  be  said, 
snd  it  has  been  said,  that  these  two  excavations  are  a  later 
wuk ;  while  the  crypt  itself  and  the  niches  perpendicular  to 
die  nde  are  ancient.*  But  here  too  a  like  difficulty  meets 
US.  In  all  other  tombs,  where  such  niches  or  loctUi  are  found, 
Aej  sie  either  in  the  sides  of  r^ular  apartments,  as  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings  so  called,  and  of  the  Judges,  and  elsewhere ; 
or  in  the  side  of  a  long  pass^e,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  They  exist  nowhere  else  in  a  crypt  so 
knr  and  small,  so  irregular  in  form,  and  in  which  too  eveiy 
tiling  is  so  crowded  together.  Further,  the  numerous  sepulchral 
duunbers  around  Jerusalem  are  all  excavated  horizontally  in  the 
nataral  or  artificial  fitce  of  the  rock ;  *  with  the  exception  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Prophets,  which  differ  from  this,  as  well  as  fiom  all 
others.  The  entrance  is  always  at  the  side,  and  never  from 
above.  But  the  crypt  in  question  is  nearly  or  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda ;  and  whUe,  therefore,  it 
eoold  readily  be  excavated  in  the  rock  adjacent  to  the  church ; 
yet  it  is  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  ground 
is  the  street  outside  ;  where  too  there  has  been  little  or  no  ac- 
emnolation.'  If  therefore  the  crypt  existed  here  before  the 
charch  of  Constantino,  it  was  a  deep  subterranean  excavation, 
made  apparently  from  above ;  and  quite  unlike  all  the  sepul- 
diral  cliainbers  which  are  still  so  numerous  aroimd  the  city. 

>  Sm  VoL  L  pp.  861  aq,  854,  865.  [L  «  See  VoL  L  p.  862.  [L  522.] 

m,  624^  ^^1  *  "^^^  estimate  accords  with  the  jud^ 

*  B»h.  18,  Is.     John  19,  20.  ment  of  several  gendemen  long  resident  m 

*  So  Scholti,  who  admits,  that  these  the  city.  Prof.  Willis  says  **  from  twenty 
Hnopbaci  in  the  floor  may  be  later,  per>  to  twenty-five  feet ; "  Holy  City  IL  p. 
kips  of  the  age  of  the  cniaadea ;   p.  97.  2da 

Bittv.  XVL  L  pu  484  sq. 
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I  have  thus  brouglit  forward  the  circmnstances,  which  go  to 
show  a  probability  strong  enough  at  least  to  counterbalance  the 
mere  assumption  in  behalf  of  tius  crypt,  that  it  is  of  high  anti- 
quity. To  these  may  be  added  the  destruction  of  the  church  by 
order  of  the  Khalif  el-HSJdm  in  the  eleventh  century ;  when  it 
was  razed  to  the  very  foimdations.  That  an  earlier  sepulchre 
like  this  would  be  left  unharmed,  is  hardly  probable. 

To  what  period  then  may  this  crypt  be  referred?  The 
practice  of  interring  the  dead  in  churches  reaches  back  beyond 
the  age  of  the  crusades.  The  two  brothers,  Godfrey  and  Bald- 
win,  the  first  Frank  kings  of  Jerusalem,  were  both  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.*  It  was  not  unnatural  in 
the  crusaders  and  holy  men  of  that  period,  to  desire  that  thdr 
own  bodies  might  repose  within  those  sacred  precincts.'  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  out  of  such  a  feeling  in  individuals  or  a 
family,  a  crypt  like  this  should  have  been  constructed  in  that  or 
an  earlier  age.  To  do  this  in  the  least  space  possible,  in  order 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  church,  what  better  device  than  to 
imitate  the  ancient  sepulchral  chambers  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  ?  The  facility  of  the  work  irom  within  the  church, 
the  irregular  form  and  contracted  space,  and  the  crowding 
together  of  the  loculi  ;  all  &vour  this  supposition.  In  this 
aspect,  the  tomb,  even  if  we  suppose  it  unaffected  by  the  deso- 
lations of  el-H&kim,  cannot  have  been  constructed  earlier  than 
the  seventh  or  eight  century  ;  for  before  the  labours  of  ModestUB 
no  church  existed  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself. — There  may 
have  been  other  like  tombs  within  or  connected  with  the  church^ 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  revolutions  to  which  the  edifice 
has  been  subjected.  Even  the  present  crypt  has  been  en- 
croached upon  by  the  wall  in  front. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  this  sepulchre 
upon  its  own  merits,  indej^endently  of  all  topographical  and  his- 
torical considerations.  Hereafter  I  hope  to  show,  upon  the 
ground  of  these  latter,  that  its  existence  can  have  no  weight 
in  determining  the  course  of  the  ancient  second  walL 

The  evening  of  this  day  was  spent  by  invitation  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Jerusalem,  held  at  the  rooms  of  Mr 
Finn,  the  British  consul,  its  founder  and  chief  supporter.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr  Finn,  on  the  Bamah  of 
Samuel.  An  Arabic  letter  was  also  read  from  the  priest  of 
the  Samaritans  at  Nabulus  to  Mr  Finn,  inviting  him  and  his 
family  to  be  present  at  their  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  on  the  fol- 
lowiDg  Monday.     It  was  a  singular  document ;  not  so  much 

'  Holy  City  I.  pp.  897,  404.  Heiligen6rabe«beisetzeiilieMeD;'^Scliiilt% 

*  "Ks  i9t  allerdings    wahr,    dnss    die    Jenualem  p.  97. 
Kreuzfahrer  sich  gem  in  der  Kircbe  des 
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bowerer  for  tlie  style,  as  on  acconnt  of  tlie  person  and  the 
ooeamon. 

Mr  Finn  also  commnnicated  to  tlie  Society  tlie  following  as 
the  most  recent  statement  of  tbe  latitude  and  longitnde  of  the 
Holy  City,  obtained  by  him  through  the  Foreign  Office  from 
the  Admiralty  in  London : 

Lat,  N.3P46'35" 

Long.  E.  35*^  18'  30"  from  Greenwich.* 

ffatwrdafff  May  l9i.  This  was  to  us  a  busy  day.  It  was 
Skewise  to  some  extent  a  rainy  day.  The  weather  throughout 
jesteiday  had  been  hazy  and  lowering.  The  same  contmued 
this  morning  ;  and  at  about  10  o'clock  it  besan  to  rain,  which 
is  Teiy  4ntiroal  at  this  season.  It  held  up  after  3  o'clock ;  but 
darii^  the  ensuing  night  there  was  heavy  rain. 

Dr  McGowan  had  kindly  made  arrangements  to  accompany 
OB  ta  several  points  of  interest  and  importance.  Indeed,  for 
admittance  to  one  or  two  of  these  we  were  indebted  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  with  which,  as  a  physician,  he  is  regarded 
by  tlie  native  population. 

Soon  after  9  o'clock  Dr  McGk)wan  called,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Oalman  and  bringing  with  him  his  dragoman,  a  native 
Oreek  Ohristian.  We  first  went  to  a  place  near  our  lodgings, 
on  the  west  of  the  street  leading  to  the  Damascus  gate,  where  a 
bonne  had  been  torn  away,  and  excavations  were  made  for  the 
porpoee  of  laying  new  foundations.  They  had  dug  a  hole  like  a 
well  neariy  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  at  this  depth  had  found  substruc- 
tions and  an  arch.  These  had  been  seen  by  our  fiiends  a  few 
days  before;  but  we  were  now  unfortunately  too  late,  as  the 
hole  had  been  partly  filled  up. 

We  went  next  to  the  Serai  or  barracks  at  the  northwest 
somer  of  the  Haram  area ;  which  we  also  visited  on  our  former 
joQipey.*  We  were  at  once  admitted,  and  went  upon  the  roof. 
Besides  the  general  view  which  I  have  formerly  described,  our 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  following  three  particu- 
lars, viz. 

That  the  scarped  rock,  at  the  northwest  comer,  extends  for 
some  distance  along  both  the  western  and  northern  sides,  being 

'  Tlie  antibority  on  which  this  statement    Graves,  in  his  letter  to  me  from  Malta  of 
i»  unknown  to  me.     The  latitude    Dec  1842,  that  he  had  carried  to  Jemsa* 


rfz  minutes  less  than  the  mean  lati-  lem  three  exoeUent    chronometers;    bat 

tnde  atsomed  in  VoL  L  p.  269.  [i.  881.]  that  accidents  had  happened  to  two  of 

It  ii  alto  one  minnte  greater  than  that  them ;  so  that  he  oonld  only  send  me  tba 

head  hj  Niebnhr;    ibid. — ^The  following  resnlt  of  the  remaining  one.    And  that, 

CEtract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  F.  Beanfort  corrected  as  careftillj  as  he  conld,  gave  the 

Id  the  author,  dated  Dee.  18,  1865,  gives  longitnde  of  the  Gasa  Nnova  of  the  Lathi 

aother  authority  for  the  longitnde :  **  It  convent,  at  86**  18'  east  of  Greenwich. 

appeui  from,  the  acoonnt  given  by  Capt  '  Vol  L  244  tq.  [L  8S0  sq.] 
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on  the  west  side  six  or  eight  feet  high ;  and,  further,  that  the 
whole  area  at  the  northwest  comer  and  in  the  northern  part 
presents  a  surface  of  rock,  which  has  evidently  been  cut  away  to 
its  present  leveL'  The  scarped  rock  along  the  northern  side 
near  the  comer  is  apparently  higher ;  indeed  it  is  reported  as 
being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  hi^' 

That  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  runs  in  a  straight 
line  fix)m  its  northem  to  its  southern  extremity.  This  was 
obvious  ;  we  now  stood  at  the  northem  end,  and  looked  along  it 
unobstractedly  for  two  thirds  of  its  length ;  while  beyond  tnat 
distance,  and  directly  on  the  same  line,  were  seen  the  two  cypren 
trees  adjacent  to  its  southern  end,  which  we  noticed  yesterday 
from  the  house  of  Dr  Barclay. 

That  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  on  which  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  stands,  there  is  a  visible  and  very  conaderable 
depression. 

In  passing  down  again  from  the  roof,  we  paid  our  respects  to 
the  E&im  Mak&m  in  his  public  room.  He  was  an  elderly  mill 
looking  Turk,  with  courteous  manners  ;  and  he  improved  the 
opportunity  to  elicit  a  little  medical  advice  in  behalf  o£  a  daugh- 
ter.   We  sat  a  few  minutes,  and  took  our  leave. 

We  stopped  a  short  time  at  the  church  of  the  Flagellation, 
so  called,  in  the  same  street ;  and  then  ascended  to  the  moak  eU 
Mulawiyeh,  which  crowns  the  very  sunmiit  of  Bezetha,  and  com- 
mands a  noble  view  of  the  whole  city.  Here  we  were  freely 
admitted,  both  to  the  mosk  below,  and  to  the  rooms  which  have 
been  added  above.  These  latter  are  occupied  as  a  dwelling^ 
The  original  stmcture  below  was  once  a  small  church,  known  to 
the  crusaders  as  that  of  St.  John.' 

We  now  turned  along  the  street  of  the  bazars  ;  examining 
the  various  columns  on  the  way,  and  also  the  comer  wall  and 
arches  of  the  palace  of  the  knights  along  the  street  from  the 
Y&&  gate.  These  have  been  already  described.*  West  of  this, 
on  the  lower  comer  of  the  next  street,  which  runs  north  along 
the  west  side  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  the  Greek 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  occupies  a  square  plot  at 
the  angle  of  the  two  streets ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
church.  This  had  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years.'  On 
digging  to  lay  new  foundations,  a  vaulted  room  or  chapel  was 

'  See  VoL  L  p.  244.  [i.  861.1    Gather-        '  La  Gitezde  Jhenis.  7.  ToUer  Topogr. 

wood  io  Bartlett*8  Walks,  p.  162.    Krafft  L  p.  607  aq. 
p.  12.    Tobler  Topm.  I.  p.  460  aq.  ^  See  above,  p.  167. 

'  Krafft  p.  12.    There  is  here  not  im-        *  Aocording  to  Tobler  the  relnuMiqff 

probably  some  exaggeration. — ^The  author  of  this  church  belonging  to  the  oonyent^ 

of  the  ''Holy  City**  says  20  feet,  and  re-  St.  John,  was  begun  in  1840;  Topc^.  L 

fers  to  Bartletfs  Walks;  where,  however,  pp.  284-286. 
I  find  no  roch  qwdfication.  , 
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diBCOTered  xmdemeath,  entirely  filled  up  with  rnbbisli,  and  for- 
gotten. On  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  it  was  found  to  be  an 
eailier  Greek  chapel ;  measuring  from  north  to  south  along  the 
ercNM  forty  feet  or  more  ;  and  regularly  furnished  with  doors  and 
windows,  showing  that  it  once  stood  whoUy  above  ground. 
From  the  bottom  to  the  ceiling  is  at  least  twenty  feet ;  and  this  is 
aboat  the  level  of  the  court  of  the  convent.  This  court  again  is 
four  or  five  feet  lower  than  the  street  outside.  This  subterra- 
nean ohapel  stiU  remains  open  ;  and  we  descended  into  it  and 
examined  it.^  ^« 

The  entrance  to  the  convent  is  on  the  west,  from  the  street 
firanmg  north  by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  the 
soatkem  part  or  this  street  there  has  been  of  course  a  great 
aocnmnlation  of  rubbish.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  convent 
10  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  the  street  descends  towards  the 
simth  into  that  from  the  Tft&  gate ;  and  towards  the  north  as 
fcr  as  to  the  lane  leading  down  east  to  the  court  of  the  Holy 
Sepolchre.  In  this  part  there  is  little  or  no  accumulation;  as 
is  shown  by  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  close  at  hand,  which  is  cut  in 
the  rock.  Down  this  lane  flows  all  the  water  from  this  portion 
of  the  street;  as  well  as  from  further  north,  where  the  street  rises 
again  towards  the  Via  dolorosa  eight  or  ten  feet.  Just  opposite 
the  church  it  is  nearly  level 

We  now  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Prussian  "  Diako- 
nissinen"  on  Zion,  where  we  were  courteously  received,  and  were 
struck  with  the  neatness  and  order  which  prevailed.  Our  next 
visit  was  to  the  English  school ;  and  we  afterwards  went  through 
the  Jewish  hospital.  This  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  London 
Jeiwif  Society  ;  and  is  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr  McGowan. 
Eveiy  thing  was  neat,  and  appeared  comfortable.  It  was  the 
day  on  which  the  friends  of  the  patients  were  admitted ;  and 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  Jewish  females  in  the  rooms. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  first  to  the  house  of  Abu  Sa'tld, 
which  joins  upon  the  Haram  area  on  the  west,  and  indeed  ex- 
lends  within  the  wall,  between  the  Jews'  wailing  place  and  the 
remuns  of  the  ancient  arch.  This  house  we  desiied  to  inspect, 
as  forming  one  of  the  supposed  angles  said  to  be  made  in  this 
part  by  the  western  wall  While  yesterday  hesitating  how  he 
might  best  apply  for  admission,  Dr  McGowan  had  been  sent  for 
by  the  family  to  visit  a  sick  child  ;  and  thus  the  way  was 
opened  to  us,  not  only  without  difficulty,  but  by  a  courteous 
mvitation.  We  were  received  with  great  friendliness  by  a  young 
man,  one  of  the  fiimily  of  brothers  who  now  occupied  the  house, 
and  were  led  into  the  upper  part  and  within  the  Haram.     Here 

*  This  is  the  ctmpei  referred  to  in  Mr  Whiting's  letter;  see  Note  IV,  end  of  the 

Vol.  in.— ie» 
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the  house  has  a  narrow  court  of  its  own  on  the  south,  along  the 
inside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  ;  and  separated  <m 
the  east  from  the  Haram  proper  by  a  thin  wall  of  its  own. '  In 
this  narrow  court  are  the  two  cypress  trees  already  men- 
tioned. 

Towards  the  south  this  court  has  connection  with  the  build- 
ings which  fill  up  the  whole  southwestern  comer  of  the  Haram 
area.  Here  is  the  mosk  of  the  Mughfiribeh  or  Western  Afiicana, 
into  which  we  were  conducted.^  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  first 
Kibla  erected  by  'Omar  was  pointed  out  to  us,  bearing  still  a 
Cufic  inscription.  The  large  room  which  occupies  the  Boathwest 
comer  has  windows  on  its  eastern  side,  through  which  we  looked 
along  the  double  row  of  vaulted  cloisters  leading  along  the 
southem  wall  to  the  mosk  el-Aksa. 

Betuming  to  the  house,  we  were  led  to  an  upper  comer  room, 
with  windows  towards  the  east  and  north.  Here  we  looked  direct- 
ly out  upon  the  Haram.  Through  the  middle  of  the  room,  fiom 
north  to  south,  there  was  a  depression  of  a  few  inches,  imme- 
diately over  the  Haram  wall,  and  serving  as  a  dividing  Hoe 
between  what  was  within  the  Haram  and  what  was  without 
The  family  live  and  sleep  outside  of  this  line  ;  but  repeat  their 
prayers  on  the  inside  ;  because  one  prayer  or  genuflexion  within 
the  Haram  is  of  more  avail  than  five  hundred  outside.  Heie 
too  we  could  see  that  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  is 
straight  throughout.  We  were  now  at  the  cypress  trees,  and 
could  see  the  minarets  upon  or  next  the  wall  further  north,  all  in 
a  line  with  the  spot  where  we  stood.  The  .very  intelligent  heads 
of  the  family,  one  of  whom  was  a  Secretary  of  the  government, 
gave  also  their  testimony,  that  the  western  wall  is  straight ; 
and  has  no  projections  or  angles  like  the  eastern. 

Another  brother  came  in  ;  and  the  two  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  my  companions.  They  had  visited  the  vaults  existing 
beneath  el-Aksa  and  further  east ;  but  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
vaults  west  of  el-Aksa.  After  coflfee  we  went  to  the  room  of  the 
second  brother,  outside  of  the  Haram  ;  where  sherbet  was  served. 
In  descending  the  second  flight  of  stairs  from  the  top  of  the 
house,  we  passed  through  the  Haram  wall  not  less  than  three 
times  ;  first  outy  then  in,  and  then  out  again.  This  is  of  course 
the  upper  portion  of  the  wall ;  and  is  whoUy  of  modem  cott* 
straction. 

We  took  our  leave,  much  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  grateful 
to  Dr  McGowan  for  having  procured  for  us  the  opportunity. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  house  had  been  entered  by  Franks ; 
and  our  visit  aided  to  settle  the  question  in  respect  to  the  course 
of  the  westem  wall.    We  had  thus  seen  it  from  the  house  of  Dr 

*  See  M^r  ed-Din  in  Fvudgr.  des  Orien^  II.  p.  86  sq. 
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Buday  on  the  eafttem  brow  of  Zion ;  we  had  looked  along  it 
fiom  its  northern  extremity^  and  now  again  fix)m  near  its  south- 
em  end ;  and  in  each  case  with  the  Ime  result,  viz.  that  it  is 
•tnig^t  throughout  its  whole  course.^ 

In  returning  towards  the  Y&fa  gate,  we  examined  the  ground 
the  northeast  comer  of  Zion  and  the  west  end  of  the 
iway.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct  connection  between  the 
two.  The  causeway  and  the  street  upon  it  pass  along  on  the 
north  of  Zion,  and  do  not  now  touch  its  northeaSt  comer; 
•Ithoogh  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools  is  understood  to 
bend  around  firom  Zion  so  as  to  be  carried  along  the  causeway. 
If  the  latter  eyer  formed  a  junction  with  Zion  in  this  part,  it 
could  have  reached  only  to  the  foot ;  never  to  the  brow.  Just 
within  the  street  leading  down  from  the  causeway  northwards,  is 
a  ttiuie  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  with  a  Greek  inscription  inverted. 
It  eeemB  to  be  merely  ecclesiastical.  A  Greek  cross  is  on  one 
■de ;  and  the  name  IHANNHS  occurs  twice.* 

Tuning  up  the  first  steep  lane  on  this  comer  of  Zion,  we 
edied  upon  an  intelligent  Mussulman,  an  acquaintance  of  our 
fiiendfl^  Kving  in  a  house  on  the  very  northeast  brow  of  Zion. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  learning ;  and  had  a  manuscript  of  the 
woik  of  Mejr  ed-Din,  from  which  he  read  to  us.  We  asked  him 
wsgecting  the  causeway  ;  in  which,  he  said,  he  had  seen  exca- 
TationB  made.  According  to  him,  tiie  great  sewer,  which  drains 
the  whole  city  north  of  Zion,  begins  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ttlley  not  far  above  the  causeway;'  and  is  continued  along 
wilder  the  causeway  and  making  part  of  it,  westwardSy  till  it 
tuns  Bouth  and  is  carried  out  under  the  city  wall.  It  is  very 
hrge ;  so  that  he  thought  a  man  could  enter  it  on  horseback. 
AiKither  smaller  sewer,  he  said,  coming  from  the  west,  is  carried 
•bng  under  a  portion  of  the  causeway,  and  enters  the  larger 
lewer.  The  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools,  which  passes  under 
kii  own  house,  is  carried  (he  thought)  along  the  south  side  of 
the  causeway  ;  but  of  this  he  seemed  less  certain.  These  state- 
ments  probably  have  some  foundation  in  fact ;  but  the  tme  state 

*  SotooSoliiiItiinHoIjCityILp.828.  southoznportionof  thesabstractioxiBof  the 

ToUar  TofM^.  L  p.  zcri,  and  in  Zeitachr.  Haram  area;  Holy  City  IL  pp.  822,  898, 

I  DeatKh.  moigenL  GcseUaohaA  YIL  p.  400.— Dr  McGowan  had  received  a  letter 

126  M).— This  question  as  to  the  ooorae  of  from  Prof.  Willis,  asking  informatioD  on 

dM  western  wall  of  the  Haram  is  in  itself  this  very  point ;  which  onr  observationB  of 

of  little  importance ;  hut  has  been  made  to-day  enabled  him  to  oommnnicate.    Mr 


i  from  the  fiu^  that  on  the  Plan  Bartlett  oame*to  the  same  resnlt  the  next 

of  the   English  ensineerB  TAldxich   and  year,  1858;  Jerusalem  Beirisited  ppi  74* 

Symoods)  it  iM  laid  down  witid  two  offsets  76. 

or  retiring  angles  in  its  southern  part ;  and        *  This  inscriptioQ  was  copied  by  Eralfly 

titis  CRor  again  has  been  assamed  as  for-  No.  7. 

;  eridence  of  the  later  date  of  the        '  Comp.  ToUer  Topogr.  L  p.  2<X 
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of  the  case  will  hardly  be  known,  till  there  shall  be  opportimity 
for  extensive  excavations.^ 

We  dined  at  6  o'clock  with  Dr  Mc  Gowan  and  his  lady ; 
and  spent  the  evening  at  their  house  in  a  party  of  fiiends  and 
travellers  fiom  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Sunday^  May  2nd. — The  day  was  cloudy,  with  one  or  two 
showers  of  rain.  There  was  service  in  the  English  church  at 
10  o'clock ;  after  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  adminiBtered; 
In  the  afternoon  the  service  is  regularly  m  Qerman ;  the  Bev. 
Mr  Beichardt  and  Dr  Yalentiner  at  that  time  officiating  alter- 
nately.    Many  strangers  were  present. 

Monday y  May  3rd. — The  clouds  and  showers  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  were  over ;  the  sky  was  serene,  and  the  weather 
delightfuL 

About  10  o'clock  we  rode  out  through  the  DamasouB  gite^ 
and  looked  at  the  fragments  of  a  former  wall  half  way  between 
that  gate  and  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city.  At  this  spoil 
there  are  several  traces  of  old  wall,  indicating  a  tower  ox,  angle, 
with  tolerably  large  bevelled  stones  and  a  trench.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  wall  that  was  superseded  by 
the  present  wall ;  which  latter  here  stands  within  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  this  former  wall  may  very  probably  have  been 
itself  a  portion  of  the  ancient  second  wall,  or  built  upon  ha 
foundations. 

We  now  rode  off  northwards  among  the  olive  trees,  seeking 
for  further  traces  of  the  ancient  third  wall,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  us  by  resident  friends  as  existing  among  the.  trees 
in  a  line  with  those  formerly  seen  by  us.'  We  found  these 
latter ;  but  did  not  foil  in  with  any  others.  We  then  lode 
along  the  brow  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  St.  Stephen's 
gate ;  but  saw  no  traces  of  ancient  foundations.  Descending 
and  crossing  the  bridge  in  the  valley,  we  passed  along  by  G(eth- 
semane,  now  enclosed  by  the  Latins  with  a  high  and  strong 
waU,  and  converted  into  a  pleasant  garden,  which  is  kept  locke£ 
The  three  monuments  in  the  valley,  viz.  those  of  Absalom, 
James,  and  Zacharias,  so  called,'  have  each  of  them  in  front 
two  comer  pillars  attached,  and  two  others  in  the  middle. 
These,  with  their  capitals,  in  the  northem  and  southern  monu* 

'  A  paflBftge  in  Mejr  ed-Dln  refers  per-  the  MOirab  of  David.    It  itill  exi«ti;  cdA 

haps  to  these  sewers ;    and  veiy  postdblj  parts  of  it  are  sometiznes  imcoverDd.    It  b 

the  testimony  in  the  text  rests  mainlj  on  a  g^llerj  solidly  yanlted.**    Fnndgr.  dei 

his  authoritj.   He  is  speaking  of  the  street  Or.  IL  p.  126. — For  a  later  remark  of  Dr 

of  Dnrid,  I  e.  the  street  leading  down  from  Barolaj,  see  Sect  V.  below,  nnder  '*  Watea 

the  T&fa  gnte  ;  and  says  it  was  so  named  of  Jerusalem,  the  Aqiteduct." 
'*  fhmi  a  subterranean  gallery  which  David        *  See  VoL  L  p.  815.  [  L  405  sq.J 
caused  to  be  made  from  the  gate  of  the        *  See  YoL  L  p.  849  sq.  [  L  517  aq.] 
Chain  [in  the  Haram]  to  the  cutle,  called 
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ments,  are  nearly  of  the  Ionic  type  ;  in  the  intervening  tomb 
they  aie  nearest  Doric 

As  we  passed  down  the  valley  in  this  part,  and  looked  up  at 
the  Hanun  wall  above  ns,  the  irregolanty  c^  its  constniction 
was  seen  veiy  distinctly.  Except  at  the  southeast  comer  the 
kige  stones  are  carelessly  laid  up.  At  the  upper  fountain  there 
•eraied  to  be  no  change.  We  drank  again  of  the  water  ;  and 
reoognised  the  same  peculiar  taste  as  formerly.^  Here  and 
farther  south  we  had  above  us,  on  the  left,  the  villiE^  of  Selwfin ; 
the  booses  of  which  are  mostly  built  each  in  front  of  a  sepul- 
ehrnl  excavation. 

At  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  likewise,  we  remarked  no  change. 
Women  were  washing  their  clothes  below  the  fountain,  and 
qmading  them  upon  the  rocks  to  dry.  The  rill  from  the  foun- 
tUR  is  brought  along  by  a  deep  cut  into  and  under  the  point 
ef  nxky  wh^h  forms  the  southern  end  of  Ophel ;  and  just  here 
is  the  washing  place  and  a  watering  place  for  animals.  A  broad 
wan  or  causeway,  with  a  path  upon  it,  is  carried,  near  by,  across 
tiie  Biloam  valley  to  the  tree  of  ElijaJi  so  called.  It  may  once 
have  been  a  dam  to  coUect  the  waters  fix)m  above ;  but  there  are 
now  no  traces  of  any  side  walls  or  of  an  upper  wall,  as  of  a  re- 
servoir. 

In  formerly  passing  through  the  subterranean  channel,  which 
eoDoecta  the  upper  imd  lower  fountaiiis,  we  had  measured  its 
kngth,  1750  feet ;  while  above  ground  the  distance  from  the 
vpper  fountain  to  the  point  of  rock  near  Siloam  was  only  1100 
mi.*  We  now  measured  this  external  distance  again,  and 
made  it  1200  feet ;  but  the  variation  probably  arose  from  some 
change  in  fixing  the  two  ends  of  the  line.  At  any  rate,  the 
diflfeienee  between  the  internal  and  external  measurements  is 
■till  too  great ;  so  that  I  am  compeUed  to  suppose  some  error 
k  the  former,  made  as  it  was  under  circumstances  of  incon- 
fenience  and  difficulty. 

From  Siloam  we  ascended  the  valley  above,  the  lower  Ty- 
lOiXBOn,  to  the  city  wall  near  the  small  gate  B&b  el-Mughft 
libeh.  As  we  rode  along  I  noticed  on  the  Mt,  just  above  Siloam 
and  also  further  up,  tracts  of  scarped  rock  along  the  hill-side, 
as  if  once  belonging  to  an  ancient  wall.  In  the  upper  part, 
likewise,  similar  scarped  rocks  are  seen  on  the  east  side.  All 
these  would  seem  to  be  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  along  the  east- 
em  side  and  brow  of  Zion ;  and  not  improbably  also  of  one  on 
the  western  brow  of  OpheL' 

In  the  afternoon,  taking  with  me  our  servant  Bashid,  I  went 
out  to  examine  the  tract  of  the  city  lying  east  of  the  bazars. 

»  See  Vol  L  p.  840  m.  [L  6<H  sq.J  •  See  VoL  L  p.  812.  [  I  461.] 

*  See  YoL  L  p.  389.  [L  602,  608.J 
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My  chief  object  was  to  ascertain,  how  fiir  there  are  in  this  part 
any  traces  of  the  ridge  of  ground  running  down  eastward  nom 
the  church  of  the  Holy  ^pulchre.  I  first  passed  down  the 
street  leading  by  the  Tektyeh,  or  Helena's  hospital  so  called.  It 
descends  along  the  crest  of  the  said  ridge ;  and  in  the  lower 
part  crosses  it  very  obliquely,  and  is  carried  down  steeply  akng 
Its  northern  side  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  I  then  turned  to 
the  right  along  the  street  at  the  bottom  of  the  depreesion  or 
valley ;  and  proceeded  in  this  street  to  the  causeway.  Here,  fer 
severiEd  rods  from  the  causeway,  the  street  descends  northwards; 
and  the  water  is  apparently  drained  off  by  the  great  sewer  Bpotken 
of  yesterday,  which  begins  just  here.* 

Turning  back  I  now  entered  the  street  on  the  left,  between 
the  causeway  and  that  by  which  I  first  came  down.  Its  course 
at  first  is  west,  ascending  for  a  short  distance  very  steeply ;  then, 
after  the  first  comer,  and  for  a  longer  distance,  north,  ascending 
about  as  steeply  ;  and  afterwards  again  westerly,  still  aacending 
gradually.  Here  another  street,  below  the  bazars,  comes  up  and 
joins  it  from  the  south,  which  also  has  here  a  rather  steep  ascent 
From  these  &cts  it  follows,  that  there  still  exists  in  this  part  a 
broad  termination  of  the  said  ridge,  lying  about  on  a  line  drawn 
between  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepidchre  and  the  great  mosk. 

Afterwards  I  went  with  Bashid  to  the  Damascus  gate ;  and 
mounting  the  wall  on  the  east,  passed  on  as  far  as  to  the  highest 
point  of  Bezetha.  My  object  was  to  look  for  the  probable  course 
of  the  ancient  second  wall,  between  the  said  gate  and  the  fertreas 
Antonia.  That  gate  we  had  formerly  recognised  as  ancient^ 
and  as  in  all  probability  belonging  to  the  second  walL  The 
problem  has  been,  so  to  draw  the  line  of  that  wall,  as  to  leave 
the  hill  Bezetha  outside,  and  yet  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
city.  The  wall  must  obviously  have  run  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  Antonia,  equivalent  to  the  western  end  of  the  present 
barracks ;  but  whether  it  was  probably  carried  along  the  foot  or 
the  brow  of  Bezetha,  there  were  no  data  to  determine. 

The  western  declivity  of  Bezetha  is  comparatively  8hort,but  very 
steep.  The  northern  wall  rises  steeply  from  the  Damascus  gate ; 
and  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  hill  uiK)n  the  rock,  which  is  here  pre- 
cipitous towards  the  north  ;  the  hill  having  either  been  cut  away 
or  exhibiting  a  natural  break.  Where  the  highest  part  of  the 
wall,  the  highest  tower,  is  now  found,  there  the  precipice  of  rock 
also  is  highest.  This  spot  is  upon  the  very  crown  of  the  ridge 
of  Bezetha  ;  and  just  here  also  the  ridge  drops  off  on  the  east 
by  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  then 
slopes  down  graduaUy  eastward.  If  now  we  may  suppose  an 
ancient  comer  tower  or  bastion  on  the  wall  at  this  high  point ; 

*  See  above,  p.  187. 
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then  the  wall  miffht  readily  be  carried  from  it  in  a  Bontheasterly 
directioii  along  ue  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Bezetha,  quite  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  Haram  or  near  it ;  leaving  the  sightly 
moak  el-Mulawiyeh  just  on  the  west.  Such  a  course  would 
bring  the  steep  and  short  western  slope  within  the  city  ;  while 
the  great  body  of  the  hill  itself,  the  more  level,  extended,  and 
habitable  part,  would  remain  on  the  outside. 

Something  of  the  like  kind,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
la  still  seen  m  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Smyrna. 
On  the  hill  bordering  the  city  on  the  southeast  are  the  remains 
d  the  unmense  fortress  ;  finom  which  the  city  wall  was  carried, 
fiv  a  Img  distance  toward  the  southwest,  along  the  very  crest  of 
the  thin  and  level  ridge. 

It  18  Ukewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  a  course  of  the 
wall  being  supposed,  the  present  arch  Ecce  HomOy  the  piers  of 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  probably  ancient,  would  &11  directly 
apon  ita  line.^  Was  this  structure,  perhaps,  originally  erected 
in  some  connection  with  such  a  wall  ? 

Tuesday,  May  4th.  We  rode  out  after  9  o'clock  by  the 
Damaacns  gate,  and  looked  at  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  the' 
sast  of  that  gate,  as  also  at  the  nature  of  the  ground.  A  few 
lods  oat  of  the  gate,  at  the  left,  is  a  well,  stoned  up  only  in  part. 
Just  east  of  the  ^te,  in  the  former  trench  of  the  city,  is  a  deep 
dstem  or  reservoir,  now  broken  and  dry.^  The  trench  was  here 
eat  in  the  rock ;  and  beginning  from  the  west,  now  extends  to 
the  point  where  the  precipitous  rock  with  the  wall  upon  it  is 
highest ;  the  broken  reservoir  occupying  its  eastern  end.  There 
are  at  present  no  traces  of  its  having  been  cut  through  the  rock 
fiirther  eastward.  If  a  fosse  ever  existed  beyond  this  point,  it 
m  now  completely  filled  up.  None  certainly  was  needed ;  for 
the  rock  above  is  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  security  of  the 
wall  without  a  trench. — This  circumstance,  that  the  trench  thus 
apparently  ends  underneath  the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  seems 
to  confirm  the  view  I  took  yesterday,  viz.  that  here  was  probably 
a  high  comer  tower  or  bastion  of  the  second  wall ;  which  then 
ran  from  this  point  along  the  crest  of  Bezetha  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  Antonia. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  broken  tank,  but  sstill  under  the  high 
part  of  the  rock,  is  seen  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  now  waUed  up. 
From  it  a  long  subterranean  passage  leads  under  the  city  to  an 
Hnknown  distance.  This  is  obviously  the  Orotte  de  Colon  of 
Mqr  ed-Din ;  which  he  briefly  mentions  as  a  cave  under  the 

'  Sm  above,  pp.  171,  178.  Erdk.  XYI.  L  pp    886,  892.    Sbgtilarl/ 

*  Tint  iMerroirliM  sometimes  been  con-  enoogb  both  Schahi  and  Krafft  coiifoand 

fDmded  with  another  just  at  the  entrance  it  wi%  the  OroUe  de   Coton  mentioned 

of  dM  grotto  of  Jereiiiiah,  described  by  further  on ;  Schnltz  p.  88.     Kraft  p.  181. 

Schulti,  pp.  88,  87,  comp.  p.  B5.    Bitter  Bitter  ihid.  p.  892  sq. 
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northern  wall  of  the  city,  extending,  as  some  supposed,  as  far  as 
under  the  great  mosk.^  The  foUowing  was  related  to  us  in  Jenn 
salem,  respecting  this  grotto.  It  was  said  to  have  been  open  fixr 
a  short  time  in  the  days  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  ;  and  rumour 
affirmed  that  his  soldiers  entered  and  found  water  within.  A 
year  or  two  since  it  was  again  open  ;  and  Mr  Weber,  PnuBiBa 
consul  at  Beirilt,  with  the  Mussulman  whom  we  visited  on  ZiaOy 
and  another,  went  in  and  followed  the  passage  a  long  way; 
but  as  they  had  neither  lights  nor  compass  they  could  not  be 
sure  of  the  direction  nor  of  the  distance.  A  few  days  after^ 
wards,  when  they  attempted  to  repeat  the  visit  with  lights,  they 
&und  the  entrance  walled  up.  The  Mutselliin  had  letuned  that 
Franks  had  entered  the  grotto.  This  account  was  aft^rwaids 
confirmed  to  me  at  Beirtlt  by  Mr  Weber  himself* 

Passing  down  by  the  Birket  el-Hejjeh,  where  men  wore 
drawing  water  to  carry  into  the  city,  we  came  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  city  wall  The  fosse  begins  again  at  or  near  the 
Birkeh  ;  and,  as  it  approaches  the  comer,  is  cut  throu^  the  nap- 
row  ridge  along  the  eastern  wall  north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate ; 
the  ground  here  outside  being  about  half  the  height  of  the  walL 
In  the  eastern  wall,  next  to  the  comer,  there  is  nothing  apecial 
to  remark ;  except  the  fosse  still  dug  in  the  rock ;  some  leaches 
of  scarped  rock  on  which  the  wall  is  built ;  and  some  rather 
large  stones. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Haram ;  looked 
at  the  Bouthem  wall ;  and  took  the  measurements  already  given 
above.'  We  also  examined  that  portion  of  the  ancient  southern 
gateway,  which  is  visible  from  the  outside,  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  modem  city  walL  Uppermost  is  seen  the  eastern  end  of 
what  appears  as  a  very  flat  arch,  resting  upon  a  large  beveUed 
stone  now  broken.  Just  east  of  the  arch  is  a  stone  with  an 
inverted  inscription,  which  has  been  several  times  copied.  The 
following  is  the  copy  and  translation  of  De  Saulcy : 

TITO  AEL  HADRIANO 
ANTONINO  AVG  PIO 
PP  PONTIF  AVGVR 
D  D 

**  To  Titus  ^ins  Hadrianns  AngnstnB  Pius,  Father  of  his  ooimtry,  ^s^ 
Priest,  Angor,  erected  by  the  Decorions." 

>  In  Fnndgr.  des  Orients,  IL  p.  184.  162.    The  caTem,  Dr  Barday  M71,  "¥»• 

Holy  City  L  App.  p.  168.  ries  in  width  from  twenty  to  one  <nr  two 

*  Farly  in  1854,  an  entrance  to  this  ca-  hundred  yards,   and  extends   about  two 

vem  was  accidentaUy  discovered  by  Dr  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  the  direotioB 

Barclay,  who  explored  it  with  lights ;  and  of  the  Serai  [barracks],  terminating  in 

wrote  a  brief  notice  of  it  for  Mr  W.  H.  a  deep  pit" 
Bartlett,  under  date  of  March  1st.   1854 ;        *  See  above,  ppi  175, 176w 
see  Bartlett's  Jerusalem  Rerisited  pp.  161, 
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Tbe  inaciiptkm-refeiB  without  doubt  to  the  emperor  Anto* 
rnnuB  Pinfl,  the  BuooesBor  of  Hadiian,  whose  name  he  also  bore. 
De  Sauloy  sappoeee,.  that  it  was  originally  affixed  to  the  base  of 
»  •tatue,  erected  m  honoor  of  that  emperor  on  the  temple  area 
above ;  and  was  inserted  in  its  present  place  when  the  foundation 
walk  of  Jostittian's  church  were  built  up.  This  seems  not  an 
impibbaUe  hypothesis.^ 

Below  all  flus^  and  apparently  attached  to  the  outside  of  the 
waD,  is  a  portion  of  the  round  arch  of  a  gateway,  covered  with 
florid  ornament  This  gateway  is  now  wi^ed  up,  with  a  grated 
window  near  the  top;  By  clBunbering  up  wim  difficulty  and 
:  in  the  window,  one  can  kxdc  ihrou^  the  wooden  lattice ; 
*  a  while,  whan  the  eyos  have  bec^e  accustomed  to  the 
,  be  can  discern  two  or  three  like  arches  further  back, 
,  see  the  light  streaming  in  firom  a  crevice  beyond,  appa- 
tmOj  at  the  entrance  in  front  of  el-Aksa. — ^For  the  whole  mte- 
nor  of  this  gateway,  however,  we  must  for  the  present  rest  satis- 
fiad  with  we  description  ojT  Mr  Wdcott,  and  the  fine  drawings 
flf  Mr  Tipping ;  whio  together  gained  access  to  these  vaulted  re- 
eeaea  in  January,  1842.* 

We  visited  Siloam ;  and,  returning,  I  took  Besh&rah  and 
lode  alone  by  way  of  Qethsemane  to  the  smnmit  of  the  mount 
tf  0]iv«a.  The  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
•■  seen  from  the  Wely  beyond  the  village,  impressed  me  anew 
with  its  dreariness  and  loneliness.  That  of  the  city  also,  as  seen 
from  the  village,  struck  me  more  favourably  than  formerly. 
The  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  very  perceptible.  The  north  side  of  the  Golden  gate, 
•s  kne  seen,  appeared  about  in  a  line  with  the  north  side  of  the 
platform  of  the  great  mosk. 

After  returning  home  I  walked  out  with  Beshfirah  to  the  in- 
terior ncnrthwest  comer  of  the  city ;  and  there  looked  again  at 
the  remains  of  the  old  tower,  called  EtLl'at  el-J&lfld,  which  we 
hid  seen  on  our  former  visit*  It  is  very  large ;  and  must  have 
been  the  comer  bastion  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  cmsaders. 
But  the  remarkable  point  is  that  which  I  have  formerly  men- 
tioned, viz.  that  this  bastion  was  erected  upon  an  earlier  wall  (or 
comer)  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  three  courses  of  which  are  still 
seen  at  its  southwest  angle  ruiming  into  the  mass  diagonally. 
Whether  these  stones  are  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  tiiird  or 

'  De  Sttilpjn.  p.  117.— This  ixucrip-  •  Woloott  In  BibUoth  Sacra,  1848,  p. 

doB  wu  copied  by  Dr  E.  Smith,  and  pub-  17  aq.      TIppiDg'a  many  drawings,  with 

Sifaed  in  the  BiUiotheo*  Sacx«,  1848,  p.  notea  by  Isaac  TaTlor,  are  found  in  TrailTt 

562.    Also  bj  KrafR  in  1845,  p.  73.    De  Josephus.  mosdj  m  YoL  I. 

Sanky  in  1861,  at  abore.  *  YoL  I.  p.  818  [L  471.] 
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second  wall,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  ;  that  they  bekoged 
to  one  of  them  can  hardly  admit  of  question.^ 

A  young  friend  from  Bamleh,  MurkoB,  a  son  of  the  former 
American  consular  agent  at  that  place,  had  Beveral  times  called ; 
and  had  made  himself  useful  to  us  in  various  ways.  Bdng  a 
member  of  the  Greek  communion,  he  invited  ns  to  visit  with 
him  the  large  Greek  convent,  situated  west  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  across  the  street,  and  connected  with  that  ehHich. 
He  made  arrangements  accordingly  at  the  convent ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  accompanied  him  to  the  place.  We  were  ushered 
into  the  reception  room,  fitted  up  with  much  elegance  for  tiiis 
country,  and  having  divans  around  the  whole,  except  a  lower  space 
by  the  door.  Here  we  were  soon  joined  by  the  preacher  at  the 
convent,  a  well  looking  and  very  intelligent  man  ;  then  by  the 
scribe ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Wakil  (deputy)  of  the  patriarch, 
the  acting  head  of  the  convent.  A  good  deal  of  conversation 
took  place  between  them  and  my  companion.  They  ccHnplaioed 
of  the  incoming  of  the  English  ;  and  said  that  now  whole  vit 
lages,  unless  they  could  l^ve  their  own  way,  were  prone  to 
threaten,  that  they  would  leave  the  Greek  church  and  turn 
Protestants.  When  reminded  that  the  Greeks  had  long  had  the 
like  difficulty  with  the  Latins,  they  said  the  Latins  gave  them 
much  less  trouble  ;  they  were  a  small  fiddle  and  made  little 
noise  ;  but  now  a  big  bass-drum  had  come,  with  its  unceasing 
burrij  bum  J  bum  ! — ^Their  schools  were  also  spoken  of,  which  Dr 
Smith  afterwards  visited  and  found  to  be  lai^  and  well  con- 
ducted. The  head  teacher  had  been  educated  at  one  of  the 
German  universities. 

We  had  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek  church,  as  to  the  position  of  the 
ancient  EleutheropoUs.  In  our  former  journey,  we  had  identified 
it  on  topographicfld  grounds  with  Betogabra,  the  present  Beit 
Jibrin ;  but  at  that  time  no  data  had  been  found,  by  which  to 
connect  the  two  names  historically.'  The  link  thus  wanting 
had  since  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Roediger.  In  the  Acta  Bono- 
torum  of  Assemani,  published  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  the 
martyr  Peter  Abselama  is  said  in  the  Syriac  to  have  been  bom 
at  Anea,  which  lies  "  in  the  district  of  Beth  Ghibrin  ;  "  while 
the  Greek  and  Latin  accounts  both  read,  "  in  the  district  of 
JEleutheropolis."^    We  had  a  desire  to  learn  whether  this  iden- 

'  Besides  the  layers  of  large  stones  spo-  *  See  Vol  II.  p.  58  sq.  [iL  405  ■).] 

ken  of  in  the  text,  Messrs  Wolcott  and  '  Assemani  Acta  Sanctor.  Martyr.  Oii- 

Tipping  found  *^  a  doorway  in  the  north-  ental.  II.  p.   209,  colL  p.  207.     Allgein. 

west  corner,  leading  into  a  small  room,  in  Lit  Zcit  1842,  No.  72.    Biblloth.  Saei% 

which  are  four  siniUar  layers ; "  Biblioth.  1844,  p.  217  aq. 
Sacra,  1843,  p.  80. 
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tity  was  known  and  received  hj  the  Greek  church  in  Palestine 
at  the  present  day.^ 

Indeed,  we  had  aheady  requested  Murkos,  a  day  or  two 
before,  to  make  mqniries  on  the  subject ;  and  had  given  him 
limply  the  name  ^^  Eleutheropolis/'  desiring  him  to  find  out  at 
the  convent  where  it  was  situated.  He  reported  to  us,  that  he 
had  applied  to  the  scribe  of  the  convent ;  he  took  down  an  old 
book  and  searched,  and  then  said  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a 
bishop,  and  was  situated  between  Gaza  and  el-'Ailsh.  The 
yoong  man  told  him,  that  we  supposed  it  was  between  Gaza  and 
Jemnkm.  No,  he  said,  it  was  south  of  Gaza.  The  present 
Aimboc  name  he  did  not  then  know  ;  but  promised  to  look  fur- 
ther. We  now  recurred  to  this  topic ;  and  the  scribe  repeated 
what  he  had  before  told  Murkus.  But  neither  of  the  three 
knew  any  thing  more  of  Eleutheropolis  ;  nothing  at  all.  Yet 
ib^  were  the  chief  authorities  of  the  Greek  church  in  Palestine. 
So  much  for  the  "  continued  tradition''  of  that  church,  on  this 
point,  "  written  and  unwritten.''  ^ 

We  were  treated  with  great  courtesy.  During  the  inter- 
view, which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  sweetmeats  were  first 
presented  ;  of  which  each  person  took  a  teaspoonful  and  then  a 
dmik  of  water.  Next  followed  'Arak  sweetened  with  jelly ;  and, 
later,  coffee  was  served  with  sugar.  We  afterwards  wa&ed  out 
lEpon  the  buildings,  and  through  the  gallery  over  the  street,  which 
connects  the  convent  with  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
opposite.  This  gallery  is  so  constructed  and  shut  in,  that  we 
did  not  perceive  when  and  where  we  crossed  the  street.  They 
took  us  first  to  the  Greek  chapel  of  Constantino  and  Helena,  as 
dirtinguished  from  that  of  the  Latins.  It  is  on  an  upper  floor, 
on  the  southwest  of  the  large  dome,  between  it  and  the  street. 
From  it  we  looked  down  through  a  grated  window,  directly  upon 
the  sepulchre  itself.  Here  are  several  paintings  in  a  better  style 
than  that  of  ordinary  Greek  pictures.  One  especially  glittered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ;  while,  by  a  contrast  not  unususd,  before 
it  stood  a  taper  in  a  common  tin  candlestick.  Afterwards  we 
iNMsed  out  eastward  upon  the  roof  of  the  Greek  church  and 
beyond  its  dome,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  noble  view  of  the  city 
there  presented.  The  great  dome  over  the  sepulchre  was  covered 
only  with  boards,  and  these  again  with  sheet  lead.  The  lead 
was  now  in  great  part  stripped  off,  and  the  boards  rotten ;  so 

*  Tliif  Is  aanrted  by  the  author  of  the  Beit  Jibifn  does  lepreaent  the  Betogabrm 

Holj  CHt,  n.  p.  6:  ''Meanwhile  I  had  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Elentlieropolis  of  eocle- 

SBDOvena  firom  a  Teiy  intelligent  Greek  riartioal  hlBtoiy,  and  that  they  had  no 

priest  in  tbe  convent  at  JemMlem,  that  donbt  of  the  AuBt    This  placed  the  matter 

the  cootinned  tradition  of  his    chnich,  beyond  aU  question  in  oar  minda* 
viitten  aod  unwritten,  had  ddiyered  that 
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tliat  in  winter  the  rains  fell  thick  and  heavily  within  the  rotunda 
below. 

Wednesday,  May  5th. — This  day  was  chiefly  occupied  by  an 
exGurBion  to  Wady  el-Werd  and  Bittir ;  for  an  account  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Sect.  YI.  We  reached  the  city  again 
at  3  o'clock. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  walked  out  alone  to  look  at  Hippicns 
and  the  ground  around  the  Y&&  gate.  The  tower  of  Hippiciu 
Btands  out  alone,  gray  with  antiquity,  among  its  younger  com- 
peers. We  had  formerly  been  admitted  to  examine  it,  atid 
would  now  gladly  have  visited  it  again.  But  when  Dr  McGhowaii 
made  application  in  behalf  of  several  other  travellers  as  well  as 
ourselves,  the  answer  of  the  E&im  Mak&m  was,  that  he  had  no 
orders  from  the  Sultan  to  admit  foreigners  into  the  citadel  Bo 
we  desisted.  The  Yfifa  gate  is  situated  in  a  depression  between 
the  citadel  on  the  south  and  the  hill  on  the  north,  as  if  in  the 
head  of  a  valley  ;  which  indeed  is  actually  the  case.  The 
ground  on  the  south  rises  to  Zion  ;  that  on  the  north  rises  also 
steeply,  so  long  as  one  goes  in  a  northerly  direction:  Whenever 
the  direction  of  a  street  verges  towards  the  east,  there  of  conise 
the  ground  begins  to  descend. 

ThursdaVj  May  6th. — ^The  younger  Mr  Beichardt  having 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  to  day  to  several  places  of  inter* 
est  which  we  had  not  yet  examined,  we  went  out  with  him 
first  to  the  Damascus  gate. 

In  recent  discussions  respecting  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  a 
prominent  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  city 
and  the  Haram  were  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  sub- 
terranean channel  passing  in  under  or  near  this  gate.^  A  Iftigef 
'  cistern  has  been  spoken  of  just  outside  of  the  Damascus  gate 
towards  the  east,  said  to  be  never  exhausted,  although  used  by 
the  many  soldiers  who  guard  the  gate  ;  and  therefore  probaUy 
fed  with  living  water.*  Another  like  "  abundant  well  of  water" 
has  been  said  to  exist  in  the  church  of  the  Flagellation.*  Much 
stress  has  likewise  been  laid  upon  the  supposed  &ot,  that  the 
water  of  both  these  cisterns  has  the  peculiar  taste  which  maifa 
the  water  of  Siloam  ;  and  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that 
the  supposed  living  water  which  feeds  these  cisterns,  flows 
through  the  city  to  the  Haram,  and  thence  descends  to  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  so  called.^ 

We  looked  first  for  the  "  large  cistern"  just  outside  of  the 
Damascus  gate  towards  the  east.    There  is  no  cistern  here, 

»  Knttt  p.  181  aq.    H0I7  City  H.  pt        •  Holy  City  IL  p.  461  aq. 
469  Bq.    Ritter  XVI  i  p.  892  tq.  *  Knfft,  ib.     Holy  City  n.  p.  469  i^ 

*  Kraflt,  ibid.    Ritter,  ibid.  Ritter,  ib.  p.  895. 
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except  the  broken  reseiroir  in  the  city  fosse  already  mentioned ;  ^ 
and  this  ia  always  empty  and  can  hold  no  water.  But  just  by 
the  Teiy  doors  of  the  gateway,  and  almost  overshadowed  by  the 
projecting  portal,  is  an  ordinary  cistern  on  each  side.  Each  of 
theae  has  two  openings ;  one  for  drawing  np  water ;  and  the 
other  further  north  for  receiving  the  rain  water  as  it  flows  along 
the  ground.  The  furrows  or  channels  which  had  served  to  conduct 
the  water  to  these  openings  irom  the  road  and  the  fields  fhrther 
Bortb,  still  remained ;  and  these  we  saw.    The  officer  of  the 

rid,  who  was  present,  had  himself  caused  them  to  be  made. 
each  cistern  the  water  was  now  about  six  feet  deep.  How 
kige  they  were  in  ciroumference,  the  officer  could  not  telL  We 
tasted  the  water  ol  both.  That  on  the  east  was  not  unlike  in 
teste  to  that  of  SQoam ;  but  was  less  marked.  That  on  the 
west  was  offensive,  and  nearly  putrid ;  thus  proving  that  the 
two  ciatems  are  not  connected  together.  The  officer  said  the 
sakUeiB  stationed  at  the  gate  did  not  commonly  use  this  water ; 
bat  were  supplied  from  the  cisterns  of  the  Haram ;  meaning, 
pethape,  those  of  the  barracks  adjacent  to  the  Haram.  But  the 
water  of  these  cisterns  is  kept  for  the  soldiers,  in  case  the  other 
sbooIifiuL 

During  our  former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  it  was  spoken  of 
as  a  common  report  among  the  inhabitants,  that  at  a  certain 
qpot  near  the  Damascus  gate,  in  a  still  time,  by  putting  the  ear 
to  the  ground,  one  can  hear  a  trickling  or  murmur  as  of  a  sub- 
terranean water-course.  So  little  stress  did  we  lay  upon  this 
stoiy,  that  I  did  not  even  record  it  in.  my  former  work.*  Four 
yean  later  Mr  Wolcott  met  with  the  same  report  with  the 
addition,  that  the  sound  could  be  heard  only  at  night*  The 
descendant  of  the  prophet,  whom  we  had  met  a  few  days  previ- 
ously at  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  repeated  to  us  the  same  story  ;* 
but  said  the  trickling  could  be  heard  only  at  noon  on  Friday, 
the  Muslim  Sabbath.  At  that  time,  he  said,  if  one  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  at  the  gate,  he  would  hear  the  water ;  and  the 
same  idso  at  the  Haram.  But  we  never  found  a  person,  who 
professed  that  he  himself  had  heard  this  trickling ;  neither  a 
native,  nor  much  less  a  Frank.  Yet  there  may  well  be  occasion- 
aUy  some  foundation  for  such  a  report ;  seeing,  there  are  the  two 
laige  cisterns  just  described  close  by  the  gate.  All  this  however 
furnishes  a  very  narrow  and  legendary  ba&,  on  which  to  rest  the 
hypothesis  of  an  underground  channel  of  living  water  in  this 
quarter.* 

>  Sm  ■bore,  p.  191.  Ritter  XVI,  L  p.  886.— A  aimflar  mmoiir 

*  BiblSoCh.  Saoift,  1848,  p.  2&  (if  it  be  mere  mmoiir)  was  cnrrent  in  the 

*  ItiUL  rfxth  oenMiy  u  to  tiie  sound  of  water  at 

*  See  above,  p.  177.  Golgotha.  Antonimu  of  Plaoentia,  speak- 
'  Krafftp.  180.    HdyCttylL  p.  470.    ing  of  that  fpot,.aa7it   *«Jiixta  ippum 
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We  went  now  to  the  church  of  the  Flagellation  so  called,  oft 
the  Via  ddorom  nearly  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  tiie  banaoloL 
It  took  UB  long  to  gain  an  entrance.  After  knocking  a  lonff  time^ 
a  bo7  came  out  from  the  street  next  west^  and  went  for  tSe  key. 
He  brought  a  wrong  one ;  but  a  man  followed  with  the  lupt 
key,  and  we  went  in.  In  the  outer  court  is  a  large  dstem,  whidi 
receives  the  water  from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  Court  It  was 
now  fiill  of  rain  water,  sweet  and  good ;  as  we  ascertained  by 
tasting.  In  the  smaller  inner  court  is  another  reservoir.  Thu 
.the  attendant  said,  was  a  well  of  living  water  which  was  nerer 
exhausted,  and  in  which  the  water  was  never  higher  nor  lower  than 
we  now  saw  it.  On  being  questioned,  however,  as  to  whence 
the  water  came,  he  pointed  to  the  adjacent  rooft  and  the  ehan- 
nels  by  which  the  rain  water  is  conducted  into  the  astern.  A 
bucket  of  the  water  was  drawn  up ;  we  tasted  it,  and  finind 
again  the  Siloam  flavour.  But  upon  inspecting  the  water  in  the 
bucket,  we  perceived  that  it  was  full  of  the  minute  wriggling 
worms  and  other  animalcuhe  usually  found  in  impure  rain  water. 
Here  then  was  another  ordinaiy  cistern,  and  the  peculiar  taste 
was  accounted  fer. 


This  taste,  in  both  the  instances  above  described,  is  simplj 
that  of  impure  rain  water.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that 
the  water  of  the  wells  in  this  r^on,  which  is  always  spoken  oC 
as  bad,  may  be  found  to  exhibit  something  of  the  like  tasta^ 
derived  from  the  limestone  soil  and  rock.  Indeed,  it  is  y/erf 
possible  that  the  flavour  of  Siloam  itself  may  have  a  like  origin. 

Passing  into  the  street  of  the  bazar,  we  turned  up  the  ]>aih 
back  of  the  columns  of  the  Propylcea,  and  came  again  to 
the  court  adjacent  to  the  Coptic  and  Abysmnian  convent,  Deir 
es-Sult&n,  already  mentioned.^  The  Copts  have  a  smaller  WDr* 
vent  of  St.  George  on  the  west  of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah ;  adjar 
cent  to  which,  during  the  Egyptian  rule,  they  began  to  bulla  a 
larger  convent  or  rather  Kh&n,  which  was  abandoned  by  them 
when  Ibrahim  Pasha  withdrew  from  the  countiy,  and  has  since 
been  used  as  barracks  by  the  government.^ — The  Deir  es*Snltfln 
is  now  a  partial  ruin  ;  its  arches  are  round,  but  without  distino* 
tive  features.  It  is  not  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  fint 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 

tltare  est  ciyptay  nbi  poDis  anrem  et  aodis  '  See  above,  p.  168. 

flmnina  oqaaram ;   ct  jactLs  pomnm  ant  *  Holy  City  IL  p.  567.    RIttar  ib.  pi 

aliud  quod  natare  potest,  et  vadls  ad  Siloa  498  sq. — For  the  antiquities  disoorered  m 

fontem,  ubi  illud  recipies ; "  see  in  Acta  digging  for  the  fbundations  of  this  oon- 

Sanctor.  Maii,  T.  IL  p.  x,  etc.    Ugolini  vent,  see  VoL  I.  p.  829  sq.  [L  48R] 

Thesaur.  Tom.  VII.  p.  mccx\t.— Jewish  •  Holy  City,  IL  p.  666.     Ritter  ib.  pi 

writers  also  relate,  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  499.     Tobler  separatef   the    Cdptt  tod 

tury,  that  near  Hippicns  there  was  heaid  Abyssinians;  DenkbULtter  aos  Jeranltm 

"  a  strong  snbterraneons  mshiug  of  mn-  p.  887. 
aing  water;"  Schwan  p.  267. 
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Mr  Beichardt  was  acquainted  with  the  Abyssinian  priest,  a 
^0ang  man  of  pleasing  address  and  some  learning.  On  sendmg 
m  fer  leave  to  visit  the  great  cistern  of  Helena,  he  came  out  to 
us  ;  veiy  kindly  granted  onr  request ;  and  himself  sent  for  the 
koj  and  tapers.  The  entrance  is  beyond  the  lane  on  the  north 
aide  of  this  court ;  and  is  of  course  considerably  distant  from 
ibe  oonvent  itself  A  descent  of  thirty-six  steps  below  the  sur- 
hoe^  lint  towards  the  north,  then  east,  then  south,  and  tiien 
north  again,  brought  us  to  the  water,  which  appears  almost  like 
a  sabtemnean  hike.  It  was  rain  water,  sweet  and  pure,  collected 
from  the  adjacent  roofe  and  courts.  The  whole  cistern  seems 
<mt  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  portions  fiUed  in  with 
;  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  cement.  The  excava- 
tioii  seems  to  be  of  great  extent ;  but  how  fsa  it  reaches  no  one 
knows.  The  light  c^  our  tapers  did  not  penetrate  to  the  ex- 
tnauHj*  It  lies  of  course  somewhat  north  of  a  line  drawn  east 
from  tiie  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — The  surfoce  of  the 
gnrand  directly  over  the  cistern  is  covered  with  houses,  which 
stand  high,  as  on  a  ridge  ;  and  have  openings,  like  wells,  to  draw 
ap  water  from  the  cistern  below.  ^ 

Following  now  the  street  of  the  western  bazar  southwards, 
sad  efossing  the  street  coming  from  the  Y&fit  gate  at  the  break 
er  aiif^  which  it  here  makes,  we  kept  on  a  few  steps  further  up 
die  aeoent  of  Zion«  Here,  on  the  left  hand,  just  at  the  comer 
wliere  the  street  turns  westerly,  is  seen  the  crown  of  a  small  round 
aick,  apparently  ancient,  frontmg  towards  the  west,  and  now  rising 
enlj  juat  above  the  ground.  We  endeavbured  to  gain  access  to  it 
from  the  rear;  but  without  success.  The  stones  of  the  arch 
are  small,  rudely  cut,  and  without  any  trace  of  bevelling.  It 
Biaj  have  belonged  to  a  small  gateway,  perhaps  in  the  wall  of 
a  dwelling  or  a  court  It  more  resembles  the  rude  entrance  of  an 
aqueduct  or  sewer.  A  glance  only  is  needed  at  its  appearance 
and  position,  to  show  tl^t  it  coidd  never  have  had  connection 
with  any  city  wall  So  trivial,  indeed,  is  the  whole  fragment, 
that  not  a  legend  even  of  monkish  tradition  has  attached  itself 
to  it* 

Another  fragment,  though  without  an  arch,  is  the  Porta 
ferreay  so  called  by  the  monks  ;  which  we  now  visited.  Until 
recently,  it  is  said  to  have  been  marked  by  two  columns.*    One 

*  Tbe  Itln.  HienM.  tp&A»  of  exeevturia  *  Yet  it  has  been  held  to  be  poanblj 

ift  the  ride  of  Coiistaiitine*e  church ;  bnt  the  gate  Gemath  of  JomhuB  t  Sdniltz  p. 

Ae  ftwm  ef  expreedon  would  hmidlT  leem  61  tq.    Lord  Nugent  Landa  CUui.  aod 

toindiidetiiiiliimieDaeditem:  ^Ibidem  Sacr.  IL  p.  54  aq.— Thia  idea  u  Joitlj 

■ode  JuMoConatantiiiiimperatoriB  basilica  made  light  of  by  Tobler,  who  deacribea 

beta  ee^  id  eat  Dominicnm,  mine  pnlchri-  the  arch ;  Topqa.  L  p.  106  sq. 

lafinia,  habena  ad  latiu  exoeptnria  nnde  '  Holy  Cil^  U.  p.  56.    Acoordhig  to 

aqna  leratnr,  et  balneazn  a  targo^  nbi  ixi^  Quaresmiiu,  it  waa  maiked  b  hisdaYOiily 

aulM  IftTaatar.'*  by  the  baae  or  fragment  of  a  maibk  oo- 
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of  these  has  since  disappeared  ;  and  the  other,  which  formezly 
stood  in  the  street  by  Dr  McGTowan's  house,  is  now  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  hospital  opposite ;  where  it  may  still  be  seen, 
bearing  certainly  no  trace  of  ever  having  bdonged  to  a  city  gata 
It  is  sixty  paces,  or  more  than  ten  rods,  distant  firam  the  arch 
above  described,  in  a  we^tnsouthwesterly  direction.  This  poirta 
too  has  been  of  late  regarded  by  some  as  the  veritable  gate  of 
Gknnath  in  the  first  wall  of  Josephus ;  fixmi  which  the  Beoomd 
wall  had  its  beginning,  and  ran  northwards  (as  they  sapiNMe) 
along  the  street  of  the  bazars.^  Not  to  uige  here  the  trind 
character  of  the  fragment  itself,  there  are  two  oonsideiatioiiB 
arising  from  its  position,  which  may  be  urged,  at  least  against  the 
consistency  of  the  advocates  of  ti[iis  view.  JPtrsf,  it  is  so  fiur 
distant  from  the  brow  of  Zion,  that  it  must  have  fidlen  within 
(on  the  south  of)  the  first  wall,  in  any  probable  course  whidh 
may  be  assigned  to  the  latter ;  while  secondly ^  it  stands  ten  rods 
or  more  west  of  the  point  of  banning  ascribed  by  them  to  the 
second  walL  This  last  circumstance  is  of  course  fieital  to  the 
whole  hypothesis.* 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  pleasant  call  from  two  Gennan 
travellers  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  Count  Schliefien  and  Baron 
Manchhausen,  both  of  Silesia.  They  were  endeavouring  to  make 
arrangements  to  visit  Jerash ;  but  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
give  up  their  puroose,  because  of  the  extravagant  demands  made 
mr  an  escort.  This  was  understood  to  arise,  partly  ficom  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Sheikhs  with  whom  they  treated  had 
themselves  neither  authority  nor  power  to  take  them  to  Jerash; 
and  partly  from  the  high  prices  paid  two  years  before  by  M.  de 
Saulcy  in  his  journey  around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea^ 
Indeed,  at  this  time,  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  seemed 
inaccessible  fropi  Jerusalem,  except  at  enormous  rates.' 

We  afterwards  made  various  calls ;  and  passed  the  evening 
with  several  friends  at  the  house  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Beichardt. 

FTidayy  May  7thy  and  Saturday ^  May  8^A,  were  occupied  1^ 
an  excursion  to  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  ;  which  is  described  in 
Sect.  VI. 

hunn ;    IL  p.   95.— Whoerer  detires  to  from  the  letter  of  a  New  Toik  ftiend,  who 

■tady  the  wanderinffs  of  this  tnditioiua  alio   Tinted    Sjrria   in   1852  t     "H  do 

sate,  may  connilt  Tobler,  Topogr.  I  p.  Saoloj,  I  am  afraid,  hae  seen  i^iat  no  one 

418  sq.  elae  has  teen  or  ean  odo.    He  otftain^ 

'  Holy  City,  impliedly,  IL  p.  56.  Schults  has  not  benefited  aoienoe  in  eetaUiahing 

p.  61  sq.    Kroflft  p.  27  sq.  the  precedent  of  high  pricea ;  where  ho 

'  See  the  beginning  and  conrse  of  the  ooffht,  with  his  armed  company,  to  hava 

■econd  wall  as  indicated  in  the  Plan  of  entoroed  moderate  terms,  for  the  cood  of 

Aldrich  and  Symonds ;  Holy  City  Vol.  L  those  who  ehoold  follow  him.     Li  your 

^The  course  of  the  first  wall  is  there  car-  forthcoming  woik,  do  allnde  to  this  tab- 

ried  too  far  south,  in  order  to  meet  the  ject;  that  more  may  have  theopporton^f 

porta/errea,  so  called.  of  seeing  those  conntriei^  so  intezeitiqg 

'  In  this  connection  I  insert  an  extract  fixun  theur  associations.'* 


MavM.]  mounds  of  ASHBa.  sai 

Mimday^  May  lOA. — Tliig  was  the  day  fixed  fer  our  finai 
dqMutnre  from  the  Holy  City.  The  momiii^  was  passed  in  pre« 
Mumtioii ;  and  we  afterwardiB  called  on  Tanons  friends  to  bid 
niewell,  whose  kind  attentions  had  made  our  Tisit  picas- 
anty  and  seemed  to  ns  opportmiities  fin*  investigation.  W^ 
regretted  to  find  Dr  Barclay  and  several  of  his  £Eun3y  ill  with 
ftrar  and  agoe.  The  day  was  hot  and  snltry ;  the  wind  finom 
the  wothwest  bordered  on  a  Sirocco;  and  the  thermcmieter 
stood  it  abont  90'' Far. 

We  left  the  Damascns  gate  at  12  o'clock,  aoocmipamed  l^ 
Mr  Ctadmaa,  whodesbed  with  ns  to  look  at  the  large  mounds 
«f  aahea  on  the  north  of  the  city.  In  order  to  reach  Ihem,  we 
took  spath  bmnching  off  on  the  left  of  the  direct  northern  road  ; 
and  were  stmck,  as  often  before,  with  the  great  number  of 
SDoent  cisterns  still  seen  in  this  quarter,  indicating  beyond  all 
foSBtioii  that  this  whole  tract  was  once  covered  1^  the  streets 
and  dweOings  of  the  city.  Just  by  our  path  were  seen  in  one 
place  the  massive  foundations  of  a  thick  wall,  on  a  line  with  the 
traces  of  the  third  wall,  which  we  had  formerly  fi)und.  We  were 
told  also  of  other  sinular  fimndations  on  the  swell  of  ground 
mrth  or  soatheasterly  from  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  or  Tombs  of 
flia  Kings,  so  called ;  bnt  these  we  were  nnable  to  visit. 

The  moimd  of  ashes  to  which  we  first  came,  extends  fi!om 
north  to  south,  and  is  quite  high  and  lon^.  We  turned  east- 
wmid  to  a  second  mound,  still  laiger,  higher,  and  longer,  ex- 
tending east  and  west  There  is  st^  a  third,  lying  north  cf  the 
one  first  mentioned.  These  motmds  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  formed  by  the  deposits  of  ashes  formerly  made  from  the  soap^ 
works  of  the  city.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  said,  those  ashes  are 
an  emi^oyed  in  the  preparation  of  cement  for  rooft,  and  other  like 


Quite  recently  the  idea  has  been  started,  that  this  is  the  place 
to  which  the  ashes  firom  the  altar  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temjple 
were  carried  forth;^  and  that  the  spot  is  therefore  necessarily 
withoat  the  former  limits  of  the  city,  and  beyond  Hie  third  wau. 
These  mounds  are  said  to  be  mentioned  by  B.  Parchi,  as  fiir  back 
as  A.  D.  1322.*  On  examination,  we  saw  nothing  to  change 
our  former  impression,  that  they  are  merely  accumulations  of 
ashes  fit>m  the  soapworks,  deposited  here  during  several  cen« 

*  Lvr.  S,  lOL  11 ;  oompu  Lev.  4,  12.  probable.      It    ii  quoted  and  translated 

*  Tbe  original  work  or  Parohi  I  saw  in  by  Znns  in  Ather^t  Benj.  of  Ted.  XL 
tta  pa«e«ioo  of  the  younger  Mr  Reichardt  p.  898 :  *'  Ontdde  of  the  gate  of  Jemaalem 
k  Jenualem ;  and  to  his  testimony  and  called  the  gate  of  the  'l^bes,  and  which 
tet  of  Mr  Cahnan  I  am  indebted  for  the  lies  in  a  northeast  direction  from  the 
aaftsment  in  the  text.  Not  having  access  monnt  of  the  temple,  the  ground  is  of  on 
to  the  woik  at  present,  I  cannot  say  whe-  ashy  nature  ;  perhaps  this  is  the  '  valley 

>  referred  to  by  them  is  the    of  ashes,'  mentiomed  Jer.  81,  40." 


the  following;  though  it  seems 
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tories.  A  snbseqaent  inspection  of  the  like  monnds  at  Nfibnlns, 
wheie  the  ashes  fix)m  the  soapworks  are  still  daily  thrown  oat, 
only  served  to  confirm  the  same  view. 

Indeed,  a  single  historical  circmnstance  would  seem  to  pat 
the  matter  at  rest.  From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  Christian 
era,  the  city  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  second  wall ;  and 
it  is  quite  improbable,  that  the  ashes  of  the  altar  would  haye 
been  daily  carried  forth  so  fiu*  beyond  that  wall,  as  the  distance 
of  the  present  mounds  from  the  Damascus  gate.  The  thiid 
wall  was  not  built  until  after  A.  D.  41 ;  ^  and  me  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple,  when  the  sacrifices  finally  ceased,  occurred 
in  A.  D.  70.  Hence  these  vast  mounds,  if  composed  of  ashes 
from  the  altar,  must  have  been  accumulated  within  a  period  of 
about  thirty  years.  This,  probably,  few  would  be  disposed  to 
maintain.* 

We  now  turned  fiirther  eastward;  and  looked  f or  a  fiw 
moments  at  the  tomb  of  Helena.  Mr  Caiman  returned  to  the 
city ;  and  at  12.25  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Such  is  the  record  of  a  brief  but  busy  sojourn  of  twelve  days 
in  the  Holy  City.  Two  of  these  days  were  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, and  three  others  were  mainly  devoted  to  more  distant 
excursions ;  so  that  there  remained  to  us  only  seven  da^  hi 
inquiry  and  observation  in  and  around  the  city.  But  we  did  not 
come  as  strangers  ;  and  were  therefore  able  to  lay  our  phns  and 
execute  them  without  delay  or  hindrance.  The  preceding  pages 
will  show,  I  trust,  that  we  at  least  ende&voured  to  make  good  use 
of  our  time  and  opportunities. 

'  See  Vol  I.  p.  814.  [!.  465.]  foimd  in  the  ftshes  of  flesh  orbonai.  SmaD 

*  Sinoe  the  above  was  written,  a  letter  particles  of  bone  were  deteotod ;  and  Ifr 

from  Mr  Finn  has  appeared  in  the  London  W.  Dickson  found  laziger  pieces  (Atli.  Mav 

Athenanim  (April  21, 1855,  p.  464),  giving  5,  1855,  p.  521).— Yet  two  small  spedp 

the  information,  that  two  specimens  of  mens  wonld  seem  hardly  svdSeient  to  de- 

theee  ashes,  taken  from  near  the  top  and  termine  the  character  of  the  wMe  aiaa 

bottom  of  the  largest  monnd,  have  been  of  these  immense  moimds;  and  tlie  pp»- 

analyzed  in  the  la^ratoiy  of  Prof.  liebig,  senoe  of  bones  of   i^im^l*  mifjbt  rmj 

and  fonnd  to  be  chiefly  of  animal  and  not  easily  be  aocidentaL — See  also  Joanal  <■ 

of  vegetable  origin.   There  is  also  a  small  Saci^d  literature  for  July,  1866,  p.  477- 

peroentage  of  HUcie  acid,  which  is  never  479. 


SECTION  V. 


JEBUSALEM. 

TOPOGEAPHT     AND     ANTIQUITIES. 

Ik  entering  once  more  upon  the  consideration  of  the  topogra- 
phy and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  Oity^  I  desire  it  to  be  nnder- 
ftood,  that  I  am  about  to  take  up  only  those  topics,  in  respect 
to  which  there  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  since  the  pub- 
Boation  of  my  former  volumes.  Such  discussion  has  arisen, 
mainly,  in  r^;ard  to  the  views  supported  in  that  work ;  and  this 
ii  B  sofficient  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  why  I  have  preferred 
to  let  the  statements  and  considerations  there  presented  remain 
in  iheir  integrity,  rather  than  subject  them  to  any  important 
change.  Whiettever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  work 
in  itself,  it  has  at  least  been  the  occasion  of  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  Biblical  Geography  in  general,  and  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City  in  particular,  to  an  extent 
&r  bqr<md  what  could  have  been  anticipated ;  and  has  given  rise 
to  an  amount  of  literature  upon  the  latter  topic  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  probably  much  greater  than  has  appeared 
doting  any  other  whole  century  since  the  Christian  era.  For  all 
this  I  can  only  be  thankful. 

I  entered  upon  my  researches,  not  in  order  to  support  a 
fiivourite  theory,  for  I  had  none ;  and  I  have  continued  them,  I 
trust,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession.  My  object  throughout 
has  been,  and  still  is,  ^'  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth ; "  the  truth,  I  mean,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  is  still  confirmed  to  us,  through  the  evidence  of  recorded 
history  and  topography.  If,  in  the  course  of  prolonged  investiga- 
tions, I  came  to  lay  less  weight,  than  some  may  desire,  upon 
mere  ecclesiastical  or  other  tradition  unsupported  by  any  further 
eyidence,  this  was  a  result  forced  upon  my  conviction  by  the 
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nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  my  judgment  in  the 
matter  has  been  approve<^by  the  highest  names  in  science.  In 
this  particular,  and  indeed  in  all  the  general  principles  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work,  I  as  yet  see  nothing  to  alter 
or  retract.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  ^^  the  truth  is  gteat,  and  w31 
prevail ;''  and  so  long  as  truth  is  established,  and  the  interests  of 
science  and  religion  promoted,  it  matters  little  by  whose  instru- 
mentality the  work  has  been  accomplished.  As  I  have  no 
interests  to  subserve  but  those  of  scientific  and  religious  truth, 
so  I  have  no  fears  as  to  the  result. 

In  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  the  chief  diveirities 
of  opinion  have  arisen  in  endeavouring  to  apply  the  descriptimM 
of  Josephus  to  the  present  physical  features  of  the  Holy  City. 
Thus  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  the  hills  Akra  and  B^ee* 
tha,  the  course  of  the  second  wall,  the  place  of  the  ancient 
bridge,  the  extent  of  the  temple  area,  and  the  relation  to  it  of 
the  fortress  Antonia, — it  is  these  winch  have  formed  the  chief 
topics  of  inquiry,  and  the  themes  of  disquisition  sometimes  any- 
thing but  tranqmL  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  subject  sihould 
be  environed  with  difficulties.  Ever  since  Jerusalem  became  the 
capital  of  the  chosen  people,  she  has  been,  subjected  to  calam- 
ities, to  revolutions,  to  overthrows,  almost  without  number: 
Even  .of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  exile,  it  was  predicted,  tint 
^^  the  city  should  be  builded  upon  her  own  heap  ; ''  ^  and  Imw 
often  has  she  since  been  thus  rebuilded  ?  Her  walls  and  dwdl- 
ings,  her  fortresses,  palaces,  and  temple,  have  been  laid  in  rmns 
and  have  crumbled  mto  dust.  The  ruins  and  rubbish  of  neai]j 
thirty  centuries  are  strewed  over  her  surface ;  and  no  wonder 
that  her  hollows  and  ravines  are  filled  up,  and  her  hills  made 
low.  It  is  therefore  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  oJI  the 
particulars  specified  by  Josephus,  and  by  a  cautious  compaiiBon 
of  each  with  the  features  of  the  sm&ce  as  still  seen  or  as  \nawn 
from  history,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  legitimate  and  trust- 
worthy conclusions.  By  no  law  of  language  or  of  logic  can  it 
be  justified,  that  one  part  of  the  historian's  description  should  be 
followed,  and  another  part  left  out  of  view. 

My  own  investigations  in  respect  to  the  Tyropoeon  and.  the 
hills  Akra  and  Bezetha  led  me  to  adopt  the  view,  which  has 
been  the  prevailing  one  among  travellers  and  scholars  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  cnusades ;  if  not  earlier.  It  regards  the  Tyzopoeon 
as  beginning  near  the  present  Yft&  gate,  and  running  down 
along  the  northern  side  g£  Zion ;  after  which  it  turns  south  and 
extends  down  to  Siloam.  Akra,  on  the  north  of  Zion,  was  the 
ridge  on  which  now  stands  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 

>  Jer.  80, 18. 
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whfle  Bezetba  was  the  hill  on  the  north  or  rather  north-north- 
west of  the  present  Haram  area. 

The  earhest  writer  on  Jemsalem,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  disoorer,  who  makes  any  aUosion  to  the  desoriptions  of  Jose- 
phiUy  is  the  monk  Brocardns,  about  A.  D.  1283  ;  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  £>r  the  topc^^phy  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Holy 
City,  according  to  the  views  current  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
He  describes  a  valley  descending  from  the  tower  of  David 
[Hippicus]  along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  quite  to  Moriah, 
where  it  turned  and  separated  Moriah  from  Zion,  and  was  ex- 
tended quite  down  to  the  Eidron.  This  valley  in  its  upper  part 
was  already  filled  up ;  yet  there  remained  vestiges  of  its  former 
concavity.  On  the  north  of  this  valley  was  the  rock  called  by 
Joaephns  Arraj  i  e.  Akra.^ 

The  next  writers  who  refer  to  Josephus,  are  Adrichomius 
and  the  Jesuit  Yillalpandus,  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  both  of  whom  adopt  the  like  view  in  respect  to  the 
Tyropoeon  and  Akra.*  From  them  probably  the  same  passed 
over  to  the  traveller  Sandys,  who  was  at  tferusalem  in  A.  D. 
161L*  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Lightfoot, 
by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  and  by  his 
reliance  on  the  Rabbins,  was  led  into  the  error  of  placing  Zion 
on  the  north  of  the  Holy  City,  and  Akra  on  the  south ;  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  Cellarius.^  This  hypothesis  was  rejected  by 
Damier  as  early  as  A.  D.  1677  ;  but  it  was  left  for  Reland  in 
the  following  century  to  furnish  a  terse  and  conclusive  refuta- 
tion.*  Reland  in  the  same  connection  gives  his  own  views  in 
fiiO,  €m  the  authority  of  Josephus ;  assigning  to  Akra  its  place 
on  the  north  of  Zion  and  west  of  Moriah,  and  to  Bezetha  a 
position  on  the  north  of  the  temple.'  Next  came  the  geographer 
lyAnville,  who,  commenting  ui)on  Josephus,  adopts  very  de- 
cisively the  same^  conclusions  as  Reland.'     The  like  view  is 

'  Krocftrdns  a  S :  "  Pitmide  Tallis  qua  bis  Plan  of  JcroBalem,  on  whicli  Bezetha 

a  timi  David  desoendobat  contra  latiu  is  marked  on  the  north-northwest  of  the 

AqoiloBare  mentis  Skm  nsqne  ad  montem  temple ;  p.  145. — ^ViUalpandus,  Apparatus 

Moria,  et  reflectitor  in  Orientem  [Ans*  Urbis  etc.  in  Pradi  et  VTllalp.  in  Ezeoh. 

tram],  sepaxabat  montem  Moria   *   *   a  Ezplanationes,  Rom.  1604,  foL  Tom.  IIL 

Bonte  Sion,  et  toCam  infieriorcm  civitatem,  p.   22.  B,  **  Mons  igitur  hie   [Acra]  ad 

eztendebatorqne  nsqne  ad  torrentem  Ce-  Aqnilonem    situs    Sioni,  ad    Occidentem 

dnm,  per  locum  ubi  nunc  est  porta  aqua-  Moriss,  describitor  a  Josephi  his  Terbis^ 

nun  intar  montem  Sioo  et  palatium  Salo-  etc." 

Booii,  quod  ssdificatum  ftiit  in  parte  Aus-        '  Sandys  TraTaileSt  p.  122. 
tnli  moDtis  Moria.    *    *   Vemm  nunc        *  Ligfatfoot,  Cent    Chorogr.    Matthsoo 

vongo  Ipsa  tota  repletaest ;  relictU  tamen  prsBm.  22,  28.    His  error  was  founded  on 

mU^iU  priortM  coneavitatU   *  *  Kupes  Pii  48,  2. — Cellariui^  Notit  Orbis,  II.  pu 

sminans,  quam  Joeephus  Arrtan  appeUat."  457  iq. 

The  nadmg  Orientem  for  Anttrmn  is  ob-        *  0.  Dapper,  Palestyn  p.  827.— Reland 

iknalj  an  error,  probablj  by  a  transcriber.  Palsst.  p.  846  sq. 
— Brocaidus  does  not  mention  Bezetha.  *  Palsest.  pp.  850-858. 

*  Adrichom.  Theatr.  pp.  151,  152 ;  also        *  Dissertate  sur  I'^tendne  de  Taiidemie 

Vol,  m.— 18 
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presented  also  by  the  leading  eacred  geographers  of  the  present 
century,  as  Bosenmueller  and  Baumer.^ 

The  preceding  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  scattered 
over  no  less  than  seven  centuries,  I  have  adduced  in  order  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  views  which  I  have  formerly  maintained 
as  to  the  course  of  the  Tyropceon  aiid  the  position  of  Akra  and 
Bezetha,  were  not  novel,  and  did  not  rest  merely  upon  my  own 
authority.  The  writers,  who  during  so  many  centuries  have 
given  the  same  interpretation  of  Josephus,  were  among  the 
ablest  scholars  of  their  times ;  nor  have  they  perhaps  been 
surpassed  in  discernment,  learning,  and  good  sense,  by  those  who 
have  become  their  successors  at  the  present  day. 

Amid  the  many  diversities  of  opinion  which  have  of  late 
been  advanced,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  few  points  yet  unassailed, 
and  which  in  general  are  still  admitted  by  most  writers.  Such 
especially  are  the  four  following  : 

1.  That  Zion  was  the  southwestern  hill  of  the  city ;  and 
still  terminates  towards  the  north,  as  of  old,  in  a  steep  declivity 
adjacent  to  the  street  leading  down  from  the  Y&fe  gate.* 

2.  That  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple,  was  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Haram  or  grand  mosk,  on  the  east  and 
northeast  of  Zion.' 

3.  That  the  ancient  tower  just  south  of  the  Y&fa  gate  is  the 
Hippicus  of  Josephus ;  from  which  the  first  ancient  wall  ran 
eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the  temple  enclo- 
sure.* 

4.  That  the  ancient  remains  connected  with  the  present 
Damascus  gate,  are  those  of  an  ancient  gate  upon  that  spot, 
belonging  to  the  second  wall  of  Josephus.' 

The  importance  of  the  points  thus  generally  admitted,  will 
be  seen  as  we  advance. 

In  now  turning  to  the  consideration  of  particular  localities, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope,  that  (he  reader  will  not 
expect  me  to  examine  every  view  which  may  differ  from  my  own, 
nor  even  to  notice  every  objection  which  foregone  hyi>othesis  or 
controversial  skill  may  see  fit  to  propose.  It  is  an  old  maxim, 
that  "  the  best  way  to  preach  down  error,  is  to  preach  the  truth," 

Jerusalem,  Paris  1747;  reprinted  in  the  268,  Ed.  1. — Schnltz  p.  29,  comp.  p.  2S. 

Appendix  to  Chateanbriand's  Itin^raire ;  — Krafft  pp.  3,  4. 

see  p.  831 :  "La  seoonde  colline  [Acra]  '  Holy  City  I  p.  14. — Schults  p.  29.-* 

B*  clevoit  an  nord  de  Sion,  faisant  face  par  Krafit  pp.  4,  5. 

son  c6t6  oriental  an  mont  Moria." — See  *  Holy  City  H.  p.  14  sq.     The  aothor 

also  the  Plan  of  Jemsalem  on  D'Anville's  prefers  another  tower  within  the  citadeL— 

Map  of  Palestine ;  in  which  Akra  and  Be-  Schnltz  p.  57.     Krafift   pp.   13,   14. — ^Ifr 

zetha  are  rightly  laid  down.  Fer)i^Qson  finds  Hippicus  in  the  Kftnr  el-J&- 

*  Rosenm.  Bibl  Geogr.  II.  il  p.  210  sq.  liid ;  pp.  36,  37. 
— See  also  Raumei's  PaUstma,  Ed.  3.  p.  *  Holy  City  II.  p.  35.     Schnlti  p.  SC- 
SI 2  sq.  Kmm  referb  the  gate  rather  to  the  third 

»  Holy  City,  L  SuppL  p.  21 ;  also  p.  wall ;  p.  42  sq. 
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If,  tberefore,  I  Bhall  be  able  to  present,  with  clearness  and 
brevity,  the  main  arguments  in  support  of  the  views  adopted  by 
the  scholars  of  former  centuries  as  well  as  by  myself,  I  venture 
to  hope  that  these  will  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader ;  and  that  I  may  be  excused  from  drawing  other 
matters  into  discussion. 


L  THE   TYB0P<E0N  AND  AKRA« 

As  we  are  dependent  on  Josephus  for  all  our  knowledge 
respecting  these  two  features  of  the  ancient  city,  I  insert  here 
his  description.^ 

*^  The  oity  was  fortified  by  three  walls,  wherever  it  was  not  enoirded  by 
knpaMable  valleys ;  for  in  that  part  there  was  bnt  one  wall.  It  was  bnilt, 
one  part  fSu^ing  another,  upon  two  hills,  separated  by  a  valley  between ;  at 
irlueh,  one  npon  another,  the  houses  ended.  Of  these  hills^  the  one  having 
the  Upper  City  was  mach  the  higher,  and  was  straighter  in  its  extent  *  *  * 
The  other  hill,  called  Akra,  and  sustaining  the  Lower  Oity,  was  gibbons. 
Oreragainst  this  was  a  third  hill,  by  nature  lower  than  A^a,  and  formerly 
wparated  by  another  broad  valley.  Bnt  afterwards,  in  the  times  when  the 
Maccabees  ruled,  they  threw  earth  into  this  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the 
city  with  the  temple ;  and  working  down  the  height  of  Akra,  they  made  it  low- 
er, so  that  the  temple  might  appear  above  it  The  valley  oaUed  the  Tyropceon, 
which  we  have  said  separated  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  and  the  lower  hill, 
eitends  down  quite  to  Siloam.  *  *  *  But  from  without,  the  two  hills  of  the 
dty  were  encompassed  by  deep  valleys ;  and  because  of  the  steep  declivities 
OB  both  aides,  there  was  nowhere  any  approach.'* 

From  this  passage  of  the  Jewish  historian  the  following 
inferences  are  definite  and  necessary  : 

First.  That  a  valley  or  ravine  {(fMpar/^)^  and  only  one,  the 
Tyropoeon,  separated  the  hill  Akra,  with  the  lower  city,  from 
Zion. 

Second.  That  Akra  was  gibbous  in  form  ;  and  was  situated 
between  the  Tyropoeon  and  another  broad  valley. 

When  the  traveller  first  enters  Jerusalem,  with  the  description 
of  Josephus  before  his  mind  ;  and  sees  the  most  marked  valley 
of  the  city  to  be  that  extending  southwards  from  the  Damascus 

'  Joe  B.  J.  5.  4.  1 ;  Tpurl  9^  itxvfmiuJini  yt  fi^r  irad^  o^s  ot  *Airafutvatoi  j(p6rovf 

rttxt^v  4  v^f ,  Kadh  fi^  reus  ifidroit  4fitur(\9vop^  t^p  re  ^dptr/ya  tx^^otLPf  evp^ 

^ifmy^tp  itcvtcXovro  •  raWp  yiip  fff  Ijw  ire-  j/ai  fiov\6fjL§pot  r^  Up^  r^r  ir^Xii',  tuik  ri}ff 

fOkXof.     Avr^  nlv  lw\p  i{>o  K6^m¥  iurrt-  Axpea  Kwrtpycun/Jiwoi  rh  fh^of  iwot^muf 

vptffftnrof  ftcrtoro,  fi^cjf  ^dpceyyi  ^qiprifil-  X'^'V^^^^P^f  ^'  ^wtp^roiro  Ktd  ra^s 

mr,  us  %p  iwdWri?ioi  Kar4Kttyop  al  oUicu.  rh  Up69,     ii  t\  r&p  Tvpowoiwp  wpoeuyo- 

T«r  M  Xl^p  6  fi4pf  r^v  Jkm^  w6\ip  fx<"'»  p9voft4ini  ^dlfHr/l,  ^r  H^ofuv  r69  re  riis  iim 

^4\dT€pos  voAA^  ical  rh  fiTJKos  l^irtpos  w6\9ws  Ktd  rhw  xdrw  X6^w  9uurr4k\9t9ff 

|ir-  *  *  Crcpot  M  6  KaXoifi9POs''AMpa,  iral  ko^ku  fi4xpi  ^tXmdfu  *  *  t^w^w  9^  ti 

vki^KirmwSka^^ffr^SyiLfi^iKVfnos.    To^  rrjs  w6\wf  9^  \6^i  fia^tatf  ^dpay^t 

Tfv  M  hrnxfih  rptros  ^p  X6^s^  raircir^e-  «vpif (xo»to,  arcd  9tk  rohs  iiULr4p9o^p  Kpif 

fit  Tf  f  ^ffi  rris  'Airpas,  kcX  v^ore /f  ^-  lufovs  wpoctrhw  oi^tofU^w  ^v» 
ptrfp,  iutpyiftwos  ikkjf  wp4r9pw  oi^s 
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gate  to  Siloam ;  he  is  naturally  led,  at  the  first  glance,  to  mqniie, 
whether  this  valley  is  not  the  Tyropoeon.  Such  was  my  own 
experience  ;  and  has  doubtless  been  that  of  very  many  others. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  for  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
Tyropoeon ;  and  finds  the  northern  side  of  Zion  tenninstiii^  at 
the  street  leading  down  from  the  Yk&k  gate ;  and  peroeiYei 
further,  that  the  position  thus  assumed  for  the  Tyropoeon  would 
require  Akra  to  be  on  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  would  sepaiate 
it  from  Zion,  not  by  a  single  valley  only,  but  by  two  large  de- 
pressions with  a  rocky  ridge  between  ;  he  is  at  once  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  aH  this  is  irreconcilable  with  the  description 
of  Josephus,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  TyroiXBon  must  be 
sought  near  the  Yfifa  gate ;  in  which  case  the  rocky  ridge 
between  the  two  depressions  becomes  Akra.  And  this  is  just  the 
view,  wliich  has  been  current  for  centuries,  and  has  been  contro- 
verted in  favour  of  the  other,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
within  these  last  few  years. 

The  Y^fa  gate,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  stands  in  a 
depressed  spot  between  the  citadel  and  the  hill  on  the  north. 
The  street  leading  down  from  it  occupies,  along  the  foot  of  Zion, 
the  lowest  line  of  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  of  the 
Sepulchre.  Judging  fh)m  the  nature  of  the  ground,  mere  was 
probably  here,  at  first,  a  narrow  ravine  immediately  under  the 
steep  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  serving  as  a  drain  for  the  waters 
falling  on  the  adjacent  part  of  Zion,  and  also  for  those  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  ridge  in  the  north.  In  process  of  time 
this  ravine  has  become  gradually  and  almost  wholly  filled  up; 
It  was  so  already  in  the  days  of  Brocardus,  as  we  have  seen 
above ;  though  there  remained  traces  of  its  former  concavily.* 
That  the  ground  here  was  once  much  lower,  is  demonstrated  hj 
the  recovered  chapel  of  St.  John  already  described  ;  the  floor  of 
which  is  some  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
street ;  *  as  also  by  the  excavations  for  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  large  new  building  overagainst  Hippicus  on  the  north,  which 
were  made  to  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  through  rubbish.* 
There  is  therefore  certainly  nothing  impossible  nor  improbable 
to  be  encountered,  in  assuming  tliis  as  the  general  line  of  the 
Tyropoeon  ;  while  this,  and  this  alone,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus.* 

,  So  soon  as  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  is  determined,  that  of 
Akra  is  also  fixed.     It  is  the  end  of  the  broad  swell  of  ground 

'  See  above,  p.  196.  *  Those  who  make  the  Tyropoeon  begin 

*  See  above,  p.  205.  at  the  DamaecoB  gate,  dcnj  of  course  the 

*  See  above,  pp.  184,  185.  existence  of  any  vallej  here ;   a  deniid 

*  See  Mr  ^^^liting'8  letter  in  Note  IV,  which  no  man  ever  thought  of  untfl  within 
end  of  the  volume.  Gadow  in  Zoitschr.  der  the  last  fifteen  years ;  see  Holy  City  IL  p. 
morg.  Ges.  IIL  p.  43.  29  sq.    SchultE  pp.  28,  54.    Kraflt  p.  4. 
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on  the  northwest  of  the  city,  which  extends  down  into  the  city  as  a 
rocky  ridge,  terminating  in  a  rather  broad  point  overagainst  the 
place  of  the  ancient  temple.  It  is  accurately  described  as  ^^  curved 
on  both  sides,  or  gibbotM/'  like  the  end  of  the  gibbous  moon  ;^ 
fidling  off  steeply  towards  the  north  into  the  valley  and  basin 
aromid  the  Damascus  gate ;  and  on  the  south,  more  gradually 
towards  Zion.'  It  is  situated  therefore  between  two  vaUcys,  the 
TyiopoBon  which  divides-  it  from  Zion,  and  the  deeper  one 
eoming  fiom  the  Damascus  gate,  which  separates  it  from  Moriah. 
Here  &en,  in  like  manner,  and  here  alone,  we  find  an  Akra  cor- 
responding to  the  description  of  Josephus. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  the  northern  side  of 
Zion  remains  undisturbed,  the  place  of  the  Tyropceon  and  rf 
Akra  can  only  be  adjacent  to  it  on  the  north. 

When  the  historian  speaks  of  the  Maccabees,  as  '^throwing 
earUi  into  the  QowerJ  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the  city  with  the 
temple,''  this  may  signify  one  of  two  things,  viz.  either  that  by 
filling  in  earth  they  raised  the  general  level  of  the  valley ;  or 
that  they  built  a  mound  or  causeway  across  it.  The  former,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  the  more  probable  meaning.' 

The  same  general  result  follows  also  from  another  passage  of 
Josephus,  where  he  is  describing  the  gates  on  the  different  sides 
of  the  temple  enclosure.    It  is  as  follows :  * 

**  la  the  western  parts  of  the  endosnre  stood  fonr  gates ;  one  leading  over 
to  the  ro^  iwlaoe,  we  valley  between  being  interoepted  to  form  a  passafle; 
two  leading  to  the  snbarb  ;  and  the  remaining  one  into  the  other  dty,  bemg 
distingaished  by  many  steps  down  into  the  valley,  and  from  this  np  again 
upon  the  ascent ;  for  tlie  citv  lay  over  against  the  temple  in  the  manner  of  a 
theatre,  being  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  on  aU  its  sonthem  quarter.'* 

The  mention  here  of  ^steps'  down  into  the  valley,  shows  con- 
clusEvely  that  this  gate  was  the  one  next  north  of  that  leading  to 
Zion ;  for  here  if  any  where  the  valley  was  still  deep,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  Further  north  it  was  less  deep  by  nature,  and 
had  moreover  been  filled  in  by  the  Maccabees.'  The  two  more 
northern  gates  needed  therefore  no  descent  by  steps,  just  as  there 
is  none  at  the  present  day.    Th^  led,  probably,  by  a  street  along 

'  Gr.  k^fln^roi.    See  in  VoL  L  p.  278.  rris  #r  fi4a^  fdpayyos  cb  9Mw  kw^ikti/i" 

[L  4ia]  Reland  PaL  p.  852.  fUrtis'  al9h9^  c/f  rh  irpM^Tcior-  ^  Am- 

*  For  die  genend  deicent  of  the  ffareets  «^  M  fit  rV  lUAiyr  w6)u^,  fkAfu^t  woXXmh 
m  tUt  pMt  lowardi  the  soath.  see  above,  itirw  re  9ls  Hr  ^dpoyya  iutXtifi/i^rfh  f^^ 
pp.  16S,  190^  19&  For  the  ridg€  of  Akra,  iwh  ra^s  Ki^  wMu^  M  rV  wp6ff$ariw, 
«e  PL  168.  iurrucfh  ykp  ^  vAu  tK9tro  rov  Upov,  i^«a- 

'  The  hlftorian  nowhere  mthnatefl,  even  rpotiih'  oictu  ir9pi§xofi^irfi  fia^i^  ^dpayyt 

bj  a  woid,  that  the  Talle^  was  so  filled  np  irar&  ww  rh  p6riop  KKtfAO, 
Mto  be  ot^terated,  and  the  two  hills  made        *  See  jest  above.    It  wonld  seem,  ftom 

eoe;  lee  Holj  Citj  IL  p.  27.  this  decent    and  ascent  by  steps,  that 

*  JoiAnttlfi.  11. 5:  frMroftiffWfpfoiff  at  thi«  time,  long  after  the  Maocabeet, 
piiftn  rtv  99MfiSk9y  v^Aoi  rivcup^s  i^-  then  was  no  monnd  leading  from  the  tem- 

4  AMF  «tf  rk  finriXma  rt (rovrai    pje  to  the  lower  dty. 
Vol.  m.— 18* 
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or  near  the  valley,  to  the  ancient  gate  now  known  as  that  of 
Damascus  ;  and  so  conducted  to  the  suburb  beyond,  or  also  to 
Bezetha  on  the  right.  The  gate  with  many  steps  led  to  ^^  the 
other  city  ; "  which,  as  thus  mentioned  after  the  royal  palace  on  - 
Zion,  can  only  be  the  lower  city  or  Akra.  Here  tiken  we  have 
direct  testimony  by  the  Jewish  historian,  that  Akra  fonned 
part  of  the  general  acclivity  on  the  west  of  Moriah ;  and  the 
whole  city,  upper  and  lower,  Zion  and  Akra,  rose  like  an  ampld- 
theatre  overagainst  the  temple  ;  and  was  terminated  on  the 
south  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  that  this  description  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  any  part  of 
the  city,  except  to  Zion  and  the  adjacent  tract  and  ridge  on  the 
north. 

The  main  objection,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  which  can  be 
taken  to  the  preceding  interpretation  and  application  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Josephus,  arises  from  an  expression  at  the  close  of  the 
passage  first  above  quoted,  viz.  that  ^^firom  without,  the  two  bilk 
of  the  city  were  encompaased  by  deep  valleys."  This  expresmon 
I  have  formerly  referred  to,  in  the  following  manner :  *  "  K  the 
historian  here  means  the  two  particular  hills  of  Zion  and  Akni| 
(as  the  insertion  of  the  Greek  article  might  seem  to  imply,)  the 
JaDguage  is  not  literally  exact ;  but  if,  as  is  more  probable,  this 
is  a  mere  form  of  expression  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  dty, 
then  it  presents  no  difficulty.''  That  this  is  the  true  view,  and 
that  "  the  two  hills  "  are  here  put  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  city, 
I  am  the  more  persuaded  ;  l^cause  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
same  passage,  the  one  hill,  Zion,  stands  in  like  manner  for  the 
whole  city,  which  is  there  said  to  be  "  fortified  by  three  walls, 
wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys.''  But  Zion 
only  was  ever  thus  fortified  ;  the  lower  city  had  but  two  walls. 
So  too  at  the  end  of  the  same  passage  the  historian  adds,  that 
"  because  of  the  steep  declivities  on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere 
any  approach."  Here  again  it  is  the  city  as  a  whole,  to  which 
there  is  no  approach  ;  not  the  two  particular  hills.  To  the  same 
effect  is  still  another  passage,  where  Josephus  relates,  that  "a 
broad  and  deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  with- 
in it  the  temple,  which  was  very  strongly  fortified  with  a  wall 
of  stone."  *  The  city  as  a  whole  is  here  said  to  be  thus  encom- 
passed ;  althotvgh,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  valley  on  the 
whole  northern  and  northwestern  quarter. — The  historian  wm 
probably  led  to  speak  in  this  way  of  "  the  two  hills,"  because  he 
had  just  before  described  them,  and  had  expressly  said,  that  tm 
City  was  built  upon  two  hills. 

>  See  VoL  L  p.  2S1.  [L  414.]  inroXafifidtwMn  rh  hp6v,  Xi^t^  r^tfiSk^ 

'  Jot.  Antt.  14.  4.  1 :  W€pt4pxmi  ykp    KOfn^pAs  vdrv  rmixurtUyo'^' 
tMiw  ^dpoy^  96p€id  rt  koX  /So^^m,  irrht 
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Bat  the  difficulty,  if  tbere  be  one,  is  not  remoyed,  by  as- 
rigning  to  Akra  any  other  possible  position.  If  the  hill  east  of 
the  Damascus  gate  be  taken,  that  lull  too  does  not  extend  to  the 
Tallej  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  there  intervenes  the  rocky  ridge 
upon  and  along  which  the  eastern  waU  is  built ;  while  on  the 
northern  quarter  there  is  no  valley  at  alL  In  this  and  every 
oAar  possible  case,  therefore,  the  same  synecdoche  has  to  be 
resorled  to.  Hence  it  is  better,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
■U  rig^t  principles  of  interpretation,  to  let  the  clear  and  explicit 
dedaistions  of  the  historian  have  their  full  force,  rather  than  to 
86^  to  modify  them  by  what  is  in  itself  doubtful,  or  at  any  rate 
iDclodea  B  like  figure  c^  speech.^ 


II.    BSZSTHA. 

The  position  of  the  hill  Bezetha  is  described  in  two  passages 
of  Josephns.    The  first  and  longest  is  as  follows : ' 

"TUb  [third  wall]  Agrippa  pint  sronnd  the  new-bnflt  oil^,  which  was 
oHs  naksd.  For  the  dfy,  overflowing  with  the  miiltitnde,  had  by  Utde  and 
Ettle  crept  beyond  the  walla :  and  uniting  with  itself  the  parte  on  the  north 
of  the  temple  at  the  hill,  haa  advanced  not  a  little ;  so  that  a  fourth  hill, 
eaDed  Bezetha,  was  now  dwelt  around,  Iving  overgainst  Antonia,  and  sepa- 
iited  ttom  it  by  a  deep  fosse.  For  a  trench  had  here  been  out  through  on  pur- 
pose ;  lest  the  foundations  of  Antonia,  being  joined  to  this  hill,  shoula  be 
eaaflv  aoceasible  and  less  lofty.  And  thus  the  depth  of  the  trench  added  very 
naeo  to  the  height  of  the  towers.  This  new-built  part  is  oalled  in  our  lan- 
guage Betetha  ;  which  being  interpreted  in  the  Greek  tongue  would  be  Caeno- 
p9U$^  New  City." 

The  second  passage  makes  reference  to  the  first,  and  is  as 
fiiDowB:' 

■^The  hin  Bezetiia  was  separated,  as  I  said,  from  Antonia;  and,  being  the 
highest  of  alL  it  was  buUt  up  adjoining  to  a  part  of  the  new  dty,  and  alone 
orenhadowed  the  temple  on  the  north.*^ 

From  these  two  passages  the  following  seem  to  be  necessary 
inferences^  via. 


'  I  ha^  dwelt  the  laofler  on  this  pobt,  at,  innT9fAw6fitros  9h  Ip^fueri  0alM'  Bm- 

■ate  Bitter  haa  madt  it  prominent;  ra^p€^  ykp  Mnfi^g,  &r  ftii  rf  X6^ 

tiUng  iq»  only  the  beginning  and  end  of  vwJgwrwru  ol  l^iUXum.  r^9  'hrrmrUu^  c^ 

the  puHge  fint  above  quoted,  and  omit-  wp6<nr9l  rt  clflr,  mU  frror  ifl^^^oL    9ih  H 

ting  all  notioe  of  the  intervening  definite  leai  wXuarw  0^  roit  vipymg  vpoovKSow 


Eidk.  XVI.  i  p.  407.  rh  fid»os  t^s  rl^^.    iKktfiii  M  hnx^- 

*  Jofc  B.  J.  5.  4.  2 :  rovro  rf  wpoffKrir  pirns  Btftik  rh  Pf^rrirror  n4pos,  h  fic- 

orA  /w^  l(«i^«  r&p  wtpt06KmPf  ml  *  Joa.  B.  J.  6.  6.  S  i  f  BtfMk  M  kS^ 

rm  Imv  rk  wpoampierta  wp6s  r^  X^^  #v|^  9«dpwo  lU^^  in  tfii^,  kwh  riis  ^^wrmwimf 

weprwr  wwpiMKfi^tnu  X^r,  ts  mXfrroft  v^Xtwf  wp90^iuaTOt  ml  /t^rot  rf  hpf  mm^ 
Bf(fM,  ulftams  piw  hnuiph  riis  'ArmrC- 
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First.  Tbat  Bezetha  was  a  high  hill  on  the  northern  quar- 
ter of  Antonia  and  the  temple.  It  alone  overshadowed  the 
temple  on  the  north. 

Second.  That  being  separated  from  Antonia  by  a  dee]p  artifi- 
cial trench^  it  could  only  have  been  a  hill  immediately  adjacent. 

These  characteristics  are  found,  and  found  only,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  elevated  hill  lying  east  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
northerly  from  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Haram  area  ;  where 
of  old  stood  the  main  fortress  of  Antonia.^  Hence  this  hill  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  Bezetha  of  Josephus,  from  the  first 
notice  we  have  of  it  down  to  the  present  time ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  quite  recent  writers.* 

The  historian  describes  the  hill  Bezetha  as  ^^  the  highest  of 
all.''  But  he  cannot  here  mean  all  the  four  hills  of  the  city ;  for 
of  the  four,  Zion  is  the  highest.  He  had  just  spoken  of  the 
temple  as  the  fortress  of  the  city  (exclusive  of  Zion),  and  of 
Antonia  as  the  fortress  of  the  temple  ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  Bezetha  as  being  the  highest  of  all  these^  viz.  the  loww 
city,  Moriah,  and  perhaps  the  rock  of  Antonia.  Even  with  this 
restriction,  this  mention  of  Bezetha  as  the  highest  hill  limits  it 
conclusively  to  the  hill  above  described.' 


III.    THE   GATE   GENNATH. 

Josephus  mentions  the  gate  Gennath  only  once  by  this 
name  ;  and  this,  where  ho  is  describing  the  beginning  and  course 
of  the  three  walls,  which  encompassed  the  city  on  the  nortL^ 
The  first  or  innermost  of  these  walls  began  at  the  tower  Hippi- 
cus  and  ran  eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the 
Xystus,  and  so  to  the  western  side  of  the  temple  enclosure. 
"  The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from  the  gate  called  Gen- 
nath, belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and  encirclmg  only  the  tract 
on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia."*  The  third  wall 
began  also  at  Hippicus  ;  and  running  north  to  the  tower  Psephi- 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  5.  8.  the  new  city,  or  at  least  the  latter  as  oon- 

*  Holy  City  IL  p.  52. — It  is  smgnlar,  nected  with  the  former;  B.  J.  2.  15.  5w 

that  Ritter,  in  his  accoant  of  the  topogra-  ih.  2.  19.  4.   Bat  more  commonly  he  mw 

phy  of  Jenisalem,  nowhere  makes    the  to  the  new  city  its  distinctive  appeUaWHi; 

slightest  reference  to  Bezetha  or  to  its  posi-  as  ^  kou/^  ir^Xif,  B.  J.  6.  5.  8.  ib.  6.  &  1 ; 

tion;  Erdk.  XVL  i.  pp.  406>416.  or  Yimv^oXis,  ib.  2.  19.  4.     Also  ii  nrm- 

■  In  the  first  passage  cited  above,  Jose-  r4pt9  Ymv^qXis,  ib.  5.  12.  2. 

phns  calls  this  fonrth  hill  Bezetha,  and  ex-  *  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  4.  2. 

plains  the  word  as  meaning  the  New  City,  *  Ibid.    T^  Z\  itirtpw  rV  M^  Apxk^ 

in  the  second  passage  he  dlstingoishes  be-  kwh  viXris  c7xcy,  ^r  Ff  yr^  4tcdKimw,  rwS 

tween  the  two,  and  speaks  of  the  kill  Be-  wp^ou  rtixovs  ohrw,  kvkXo^/i^po^  M  t^ 

zetha  as  joined  to  a  part  of  the  New  City,  wpotrdpiertop  icAi/ia  n6yop  &i^f i  pjjcpi  tft 

He  elsewhere  twice  nses  the  name  Bemtha  'Arrwplas, 
apparently  as  inolading  both  th«  hill  and 
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IKM,  thence  swept  aronnd  overagainst  the  tomb  of  Helena,  and 
■o  to  the  brow  of  the  Eidron  valley. 

The  name  Oennath  signifies  a  garden  /'  and  implies  here  a 
gate  leading  ont  to  a  garden  or  gardens ;  equivalent  to  Garden 
gaie.*  Not  improbably  there  were  gardens  of  old  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  towards  the  Birket  el-Manmla ; 
where  to  this  day  the  shady  olive  trees  afiford  a  place  of  recreation 
for  HbB  females  of  JemsalenL'  At  any  rate,  the  gate  Oennath 
kd  out  of  Zion  to  the  country ;  and  not  into  the  lower  city.^ 

The  position  of  this  gate  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
wall,  have  for  centuries  b^n  r^arded  as  near  to  Hippicus ;  and 
HbSa  view  I  have  followed  in  my  former  volumes.  ^'It  must 
liave  been  on  the  east  of  Hippicus,  for  the  third  wall  b^an  at 
Ihat  tower.  It  could  not  however  have  been  far  distant; 
because  that  part  of  Zion  was  then  high  and  steep.''*  But  by 
the  hypothesis  of  recent  years,  the  gate  Oennath  has  been 
remorea  indefinitely  towards  the  east ;  and  the  second  wall 
made  to  begin  overagainst  the  southern  end  of  the  western  bazar, 
more  than  forty  rods  east  of  Hippicus.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  very  legendary  and  trivial  character  of  the  fragments  of  a 
sappoflcd  gateway,  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  identify  with  the 
gate  Gtennath ;  and  also  to  the  inconsistency  involved  in  the 
very  hypothesis.' 

That  the  earlier  view,  which  fixes  the  position  of  Oennath 
near  to  Hippicus,  is  the  only  correct  one,  will  appear,  I  think, 
from  the  foUowing  considerations. 

L  The  natural  place  for  a  gate  in  the  first  wall  leading  out 
from  Zion  into  the  country,  is  near  to  Hippicus,  not  far  south  or 
southeast  from  the  present  Ydfa  gate.  Here  the  descent  from 
Zion  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  comparatively  small  and 
gradoaL  Further  east,  the  steepness  and  apparent  elevation  of 
this  northern  declivity  of  Zion  increase  at  every  step ;  and  in 
this  part,  in  ancient  times,  stood  the  towers  of  Phasa^lis  and 
Mariamne,  built  in  the  first  wall  and  connected  with  the  royal 
palace.     Josei)hus  speaks  of  Zion  in  this  part  as  high ;  and 

»  Gr.  r«9MC»,  Heb.  nil,  nil,  Aram.        '  Such  a  garden  cannot  well  hxve  been 

PWl.— Aninataoce  of 'the  freqnent  in-    T^^^'""  ^  ^»"?:  ^*^^^l.i^°'^  "  ?* 
'I-         ^  V    A  u  XT      'M.       lower  cHy.      The    popnlatl^n    was    too 

?**Sf^      £lr;**5^    ??•  ^?*  ^"^^    crowded;  and  the  analogy  of  the  king's 
ftxW),  M  from  "  dirtinfl^hed     mann-    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  is^n.t  it. 

S&^h^tlirrnAw^^     7Lmi.GjaowinZei:SL.d.mor^ 


vith  Ooatk  and  Golgotha;  and  refers  to  "^„       ^„:    ^,      „        ,^     „  ,    ^ 

Hamrmmp's  JoeeK   Tom.   II,  Vari«  *  So  too  Holy  City  U.  p.  17.    SchnKi 

bctt.  ad  Ubram  do  B«  J.  p.  89.     But  on  P-  ^^- 

to  the   place,   the  readings  are  •  See  Vol.  L  p.  812  and  n.  7.  [i.  461, 


L  to  be  ytmM  and  ywpMp,  the  sjrl-    462.  n.] 
kbh  ytf  being  written  with  the  usual  con-        '  Sde  above,  pp.  199,  200. 
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znentions  the  old  or  first  wall  along  its  brow,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  towers  and  palace,  as  rising  still  thirty  cubits  above  the  hill,* 
To  assume  therefore  a  gateway,  leading  out  of  Zion  into  the 
country,  at  any  point  not  near  to  Hippicus,  would  be  against 
probability. 

II.  Josephus  relates,  that  ^'  the  city  was  fortified  by  three 
walls,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys  ; "  • 
that  is  to  say,  upion  its  whole  northern  quarter.  But  if  the  gate 
Gennath,  at  which  the  second  wall  began,  was  not  near  to  Uip- 
picus  ;  and,  especially,  if  it  was  so  far  distant  as  to  be  opposite 
the  western  bazar ;  then  all  that  tract  of  the  upper  city  fiom 
EUppicus  to  the  said  gate,  was  fortified  only  by  a  sin^e  wall 
before  the.  time  of  Agrippa  ;  and  by  only  two  walls  (instead  of 
three)  at  the  time  of  which  Josephus  was  writing.  The  tract 
thus  unprotected  extended  for  more  than  seven  hundred  feet,  or 
nearly  forty-five  rods  ;  amounting  to  more  than  one  half  of  the 
entire  northern  side  of  Zion,  and  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  first  wall. 

That  all  this,  however,  was  not  so,  and  that  Zion  was 
actually  protected  on  the  north  by  three  walls,  appears  further 
from  the  &ct,  that  in  every  siege  of  Jerusalem  reported  by 
Josephus,  (the  approaches  being  always  and  necessarily  made 
on  the  n9rth  or  northwest,)  no  attack  or  approach  is  ever  de- 
scribed as  made  against  the  upper  city  of  Zion,  until  after 
the  besiegers  had  already  broken  through  the  second  wall,  and 
had  thus  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  But  if  the  sec- 
ond wall  began  near  the  bazars,  then  more  than  one  half  of 
the  northern  brow  of  Zion  was  not  protected  by  it  at  all ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  lower  city  was  not  necessary  in  order  to 
make  approaches  against  the  upper ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  most 
accessible  point, — the  very  point,  indeed,  near  to  Hippicus, 
where  Titus  actually  made  his  assault  after  he  had  taken  the 
second  wall*  The  historian  narrates  three  such  sieges  of  Jeru- 
salem, viz.  by  Herod,  Cestius,  and  Titus.* 

Herod  reduced  the  city  about  the  year  37  B.  C,  nearly  eighty 
years  before  the  third  or  Agrippa's  wall  was  built.*  The  outer 
(afterwards  the  middle)  waU  was  taken  by  him  with  great  diffi- 
culty after  forty  days  ;  the  next,  or  exterior  wall  of  the  temple 
area,  after  fifteen  days  more.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  the 
exterior  temple  and  the  lower  city  being  thus  captured,  the  Jews 
fled  together  into  the  inner  temple  and  the  upper  city.''*  These 
were  afterwards  taken  by  assault. 

>  J06.  B.  J.  5.  4.  4 :  ^4»'  </^iiKf  }Jip<p.  *  J08.  Antt.  14.  la  2;  oomp.  B.  J.  1. 

•  B.  J.  6.  4.  1.     See  above,  p.  207.  18. 2. 

>  Joa.  B.  J.  5. 8. 1.  ib.  5. 11.  4.  ib.  6. 8. 1.         *  Ibid,  jfnifi^yov  9^  rov  f^m^tr  lfpo9  ml 

*  Pompej  laid  siege  only  to  the  temple,     r^f  itdrtt  ir^Xc«t,  tls  rh  iaotbw  Inphv  nk 
the  rest  of  the  cily  having  been  opened  to    r^v  iam  1(6X19  'lovfiaioi  aw4fuyow* 

hims  B.  J.  L  7.  2.    Antt  14.  4.  2. 
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CeBtioB  marclied  against  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  46,  some 
yean  after  the  completion  of  Agrippa's  wall'  He  entered  the 
gates  of  the  new  city  with  his  army,  and  apparently  those  of 
the  lower  city  also,  without  opposition  ;  the  insurgents  yielding 
the  external  parts  of  the  city,  and  withdrawing  themselves  into 
the  inner  city  and  the  temple.*  Cestius  set  fire  to  Bezetha  and 
the  new  city,  as  also  to  the  timber  market ;  and  then,  ^^  coming 
to  the  npper  city,  he  took  a  position  overagainst  the  royal  palace  ; 
and  had  he  been  willing  in  that  very  hour  to  have  forced  his  way 
within  the  walls,  he  might  have  taken  the  [upper]  city  at  once, 
and  have  put  an  end  to  the  war/'  Instead  of  this  he  hesitated ; 
ind,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack,  turned  aside  to  assault  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  temple.  Here  the  soldiers  formed  with 
thdr  shields  a  tesfudo  ;  under  cover  of  which  they  undermined 
the  wall,  and  came  near  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the  temple  gates. 
This  ciicumstance  likewise  shows,  that  the  Bomans  were  in  full 
poBDOBBion  of  the  lower  city.' 

In  regard  to  the  siege  by  Titus,  the  details  are  more  full  and 
decisive.*  He  first  took  the  outer  wall ;  -  then  broke  through  the 
leoond  wall  into  the  lower  city  ;  was  driven  back,  but  speedily  re- 
gained his  footing  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  '^  he  laid  his  plans 
to  assault  the  tlmrd  wall ; " '  that  is  to  say,  the  third  in  the  order 
of  attack,  being  the  inner  or  old  wall  on  Zion.  Haying  now 
possession  of  the  lower  city,  he  divided  his  forces  against  Antonia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion  on  the  other, 
overagainst  the  royal  palace.*  This  was  obviously  the  most 
feasiUe  point  of  attack  in  respect  to  the  ground,  notwithstanding 
the  great  strength  of  the  three  towers  Hippicus,  Phasaelis,  and 
Hanamne,  by  which  it  was  defended  ;  and  here  it  was  that  the 
Bomans,  in  consequence  of  a  panic  among  the  Jewish  leaders, 
finally  made  their  way  by  a  breach  into  the  upper  city.'^ 

These  historical  facts  furnish  strong  and  almost  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  second  ii^all  protected  the  whole  northern 
side  of  Zion  ;  and  consequently  the  gate  Gennath,  at  which  it 
began,  must  have  been  near  to  Hippicus. 

III.  The  same  result  is  brought  out  still  more  conclusively, 
by  comparing  together  the  notices  of  the  monument  of  the  high 
priest  John,  which  Josephus  mentions  several  times,  in  his  nap- 

'  Jot.  B.  J.  2.  19.  4-7.  tress  Antonia,  it  was  at  anj  rate  made  in- 

'  lb.  §  4 :  «{f  B^  T^r  iv9or4pw  md  rh  accessible  bj  tbe  deep  fosse,  now  the  Bir^ 

U^  Arfxiipovy.    The  places  of  refnge  here  ket  ItrdiU, 

seeified  seem  to  bo  the  same  as  in  the  *  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  7.  2.   ib.  5.  8.  1,  2. 

SKce  bj  Herod,  as  above.  *  lb.  5.  8.  2  nit  r^  Tp^^V  wpocfiiXKHf 

'  That  the  northern  wdl  of  the  temple  hrMvi^u 

eumot  be  here  intended  appears  from  the  *  Ib.  S.  8.  1 ;  lunk  rh  wphs  B^tw  icXi/M 

Cut,  that  there  were  no  gates  in  it ;  and  rris  w6\9ms  imitpvs  riyf  /Soo'cXucJff  abXSiu 

e,  if  not  wholly  covered  by  the  for-  ^  B.  J.  S.  8.  1,  4. 
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ration  of  the  OBsaults  made  by  Titus  upon  the  three  walls  sac- 
cessively. 

The  Boman  general  decided  to  make  his  attack  upon  the 
outer  wall  at  the  monument  of  the  high  priest  John;  ^  '^because 
in  this  part  the  first  [outer]  fortification  was  lower,  and  the 
second  did  not  join  on/  they  having  neglected  to  build  up  the 
wall  in  those  parts,  where  the  new  city  was  not  thickly  inhabited ; 
but  rather  there  was  an  easy  approach  to  the  third  [inner]  waQ, 
through  which  he  thought  to  take  the  upper  city/' 

After  Titus  had  taken  the  outer  wall,  and  thus  got  posaesBioii 
of  the  new  city  ;  and  was  now  about  to  assault  the  second  wall ; 
Simon  and  his  party,  who  held  Zion  and  Akra,  '^  took  for  their 
share  the  point  of  attack  at  the  monument  of  John,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  quite  to  the  gate  by  which  water 
was  brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus/''  This  passage  seems  to 
imply,  that  a  portion  of  the  second  line  of  fortification,  lying 
between  the  monument  of  John  and  the  tower  Hippicus,  was  in 
a  state  of  neglect  or  dilapidation  ;  and  it  thus  throws  light  upon 
the  passage  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Titus  took  the  second  wall,  and  was  driven  back  from  it 
Again  he  got  possession  of  it ;  destroyed  the  northern  portion ; 
stationed  guards  in  the  towers  of  the  part  towards  the  south ; 
and  afterwards  planned  his  attack  upon  the  third  or  inner  walL* 
For  this  end  he  raised  embankments  at  the  monument  of  John^ 
"intending  here  to  get  possession  of  the  upper  city."*  In 
speaking  elsewhere  of  these  embankments,  Josephus  describes 
one  of  them  as  at  the  pool  Amygdalon,  now  the  pool  of  Hezekiah 
so  called ;  and  another  as  being  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the 
monument  of  the  high  priest.*  And  again  he  testifies,  that  these 
works  were  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  upper  city,  overagainst 
the  royal  palace ;  where  stood  also  the  three  towers  Hippicus, 
•  Fhasaelis,  and  Mariamne,  connected  with  the  palace.' 

A  comparison  of  these  three  different  notices  of  the  monu- 
ment of  John,  brings  out  clearly  the  following  inferences : 

First,  The  monument  itself  was  situated  between  the  outer 
and  second  wall,  in  the  new  city,  so  called.  It  was  near  enough 
to  the  two  walls,  to  mark  the  point  of  attack  on  each.  It  was 
near  enough  to  the  old  wall  on  Zion,  to  mark  the  position  of  an 
eflibankment  raised  against  that  wall     Another  like  embank- 

»  Joe.  B.  J.  5.  6.  2.  ♦  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  8.  1,  2. 

*  lb.  KoX  rh  Zt{ntpo9  oh  cvvrjiwrw,  *  lb.  5.  9.  2,  raWif  /i^p  riiw  iim  wi^Xjf 

'  Jo«.  B.  J.  6.  7. 2, 8 :  r^y  wapii  rh  *lwdv-  al^ff^ip  iwt»o»¥*     Comp.  lb.  5.  11.  4.   ibi 

¥0v  tA9ntMno¥ifi^K^pluMXafi69n9Sji^pd^aih'  6.  2.  10. 

TO  fi^xpt  ir^Xi|f  Ko!^*  ^¥  rh  68«p  M  rhw  'l-nti-  *  lb.  6.  11.4. 

khw  wbprfow  ^IvriKTO. — As  to  Simon  and  the  ^  lb.  6.  8.  1,  4 ;  oompi  6.  4.  4. 

position  of  bis  followers,  seo  ib.  5.  6.  L 
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meat  was  thirty  cabits  distant  at  the  pool  Amygdalon.  Hence, 
the  interval  between  the  outer  and  second  wall  could  not  have 
been  great ;  and  the  monument  was  not  more  distant  from  Zion, 
than  was  the  pooL  It  was  there&re  on  the  west  of  the  pool, 
between  the  two  walls. 

Second.  As  the  place  of  assault  against  Zion  was  on  the 
west  of  the  pool  Amygdalon,  and  included  the  three  towers 
Hippiciifly  PhasaSlis,  and  Mariamne ;  it  follows,  that  these  towers 
ana  the  royal  palace  were  all  on  the  western  part  of  the  wall  of 
HaOj  and  above  the  point  opposite  the  said  pooL 

Third.  In  retipect  to  the  second  wall,  we  have  a  twofold 
deaeription,  refenrmg  to  its  course  in  opposite  directions ;  once, 
m  beginning  at  the  gate  Gennath  and  running  northwards  by 
the  monument  of  John;  and  again,  as  running  southwards  from 
the  monument  of  John  to  ^^the  gate  by  which  water  was 
koDf^t  into  the  tower  Hippicus.""  ^  This  gate  was  of  course 
near  Hippicua;  and  the  inference  is  conclusive,  that  the  gate 
Gennath  and  the  gate  by  Hippicus  were  identical* 

rV.   COUBSX  OF  THE  SSOOND  WALL. 

The  only  description  given  by  Josephus  of  the  course  of  tibe 
second  wall,  is  brief  and  general.  It  has  been  already  quoted 
above,  as  follows : '  ^^  The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from 
the  gate  called  Gennath  belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and,  encir- 
ding  only  the  tract  on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia." 
The  gate  Gennath,  as  we  have  seen,  was  near  to  the  tower 
Hippicus. 

In  the  absence  of  all  definite  data,  it  has  been  the  usual 
view  of  former  centuries,  that  the  second  wall  ran  in  a  straight 
coarse,  or  nearly  so,  from  near  Hippicus  to  the  fortress  Antonia, 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area.  To  this  view  I  felt 
myself  compelled,  in  my  former  volumes,  to  object,  for  the  four 
filUowing  reasons,^  viz.  that  according  to  the  language  of  Jose- 
phus the  said  wall  had  a  circuitous  course ;  that,  otherwise,  the 
pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  lay  within  the  ancient  city,  must  have 
been  excluded ;  that  the  whole  space  included  in  the  lower  city 
would  by  a  straight  course  be  reduced  to  a  small  triangle,  of 
about  600  yards  on  the  south  side  and  some  400  yards  on  the 
east  side ;  and,  lastly,  that  this  wall,  built  for  the  defence  of  the 

*  See  abora,  p|i.  213,  216L  of  the  moit  fteqnented  entrancai  of  the 

*  ShcNild  anj  one  hedtate  at  to  the  pzo-    citr. 

taUDtj  of  a  poblio  gate  beioff  thus  near,  '  Joe.  B.  J.  5.  4.  2.  See  above,  p.  212, 
or  peiiape  leadiog  through,  ue  royal  pa-  where  the  original  Greek  is  qnoted  in 
hoi,  it  U  oolj  neeeaeazT  to  refer  to  the    fnlL 


Awy  or  imnerial  rendence  hi  Vienna ;        *  See  YoL  L  p.  812.  |1  402.] 
anni^  whioo  is  carried,  bjarohwaya,  one 

YoL.IILr-19 
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lower  city,  would  thus  Lave  passed  obliquely  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  ridge  Akra,  and  have  been  overlooked  and  com- 
manded on  the  west  by  every  other  part  of  the  same  hilL 

Another  circumstance,  however,  which  was  brought  to  light 
at  the  same  time,  has  served  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  discovery  of  the  ancient  remains  at  the  gate  of 
Damascus,  which  have  been  generally  recognised  as  belonging  to 
an  ancient  gate  upon  the  same  spot,  and  this  a  gate  cf  the 
second  wail^  has  set  aside  the  former  hypothesis  of  a  direct 
course  to  Antonia ;  and  this  latter  view  is  no  longer  mged. 
The  question  at  present  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  vi*.  fost, 
the  course  of  the  second  wall  from  its  beginning  to  the  Damas- 
cus gate;  and,  then,  its  course  from  the  •Damascus  gftte  to 
Antonia. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the  wall,  as  far  as  to  the 
Damascus  gate,  the  view  recently  brought  forward  is,  that 
beginning  at  a  point  in  the  old  wall  on  Zion  south  of  the  west- 
ern bazar,  it  ran  along  that  bazar  northwards,  and  so  on  a  direct 
course  to  the  Damascus  gate.^  But  to  say  nothing  here  of  the 
gate  Gennath,  this  new  hypothetical  course  of  the  second  wall  is 
liable  in  a  still  stronger  degree  to  all  the  objections  urged  against 
the  earlier  view.'  It  proposes  a  direct  line,  while  the  language 
of  Josephus  requires  a  circuitous  course.  It  leaves  the  pool  o/i 
Hezekiah  outside  of  the  lower  city.  It  reduces  the  whole  space 
included  here  within  the  second  wall  to  a  narrow  strip  or  paral- 
lelogram of  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width; 
being  only  a  few  yards  broader  than  the  present  Haram  area. 
Such  a  space  would  be  far  too  confined  to  accord  either  with 
probability  or  with  any  of  the  historical  representations  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem ;  and  would  alsg  present  a  form  most  singular 
and  unaccountable  in  any  city.  And,  stiU  further,  this  wall 
built  for  defence,  would  thus  be  carried  along  midway  upon  a 
declivity,  so  as  to  be  overlooked  and  conmianded  on  the  west  by 
higher  ground  in  every  part. 

We  have  seen  too  above,'  that  the  monument  of  John  stood 
between  the  second  and  outer  wnll,  so  near  to  each  as  to 
mark  the  point  of  attack  on  both ;  a  circumstance  incompatible 
with  a  course  of  the  second  wall  along  the  bazars. — To  all  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  true  position  of  the  gate  Gennath,  as  above 
determined,  is  of  itself  fatal  to  the  whole  h}'pothesis.* 

'  Holy   City  U.  pp.  54-58 ;    also  the  been  considered  and  shown  to  be  withcml 

Flan.     Sch'oltz  p.  59  sq.     Krafit  p.  24  sq.  any  weight ;  e.  g.  the  legendary  iron  gate, 

*  See  VoL  I.  p.  312.  [i.  4G2.]     See  aUo  and  the  old  aroh  on  Zion,  see  above,  ppi 

on  p.  215.  199,  200 ;  the  remains  of  a  pier  or 


See  above,  p.  216.  of  the  palace  of  St.  John,  p.  167;   the 

'  The  supposed  ancient  remains,  which  columns  of  the  PronyUmiy  pp.  168,  169; 

have  been  referred  to  this  hypothetical  and  the  legendary  JPorta  JudieiaHa,  pp. 

coarse  of  the  teoond  wall,  have  aheady  170,  171. 
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But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  hypothesis.  We  have  some 
definite  data;  though  comparatively  few.  We  have  already 
•een,  that  the  second  wall,  beginning  from  the  gate  near  Hippi- 
ena,  ran  northwards  near  to  the  monument  of  John,  and  of 
oourse  on  the  west  of  the  pool.' — Again,  in  an  angle  of  the 
jpresent  wall  near  the  Latin  convent,  are  ^'the  remains  of  a  wall, 
Duilt  of  lai^  hewn  and  bevelled  stones  ;  and  near  by  are  blocks 
io  large,  thftt  we  at  first  took  them  to  be  the  natural  rock  ;  but 
wUch  on  closer  examination  appear  to  have  been  bevelled, 
tiuyugk  now  dislocated.  An  unusual  proportion  of  the  stones  in 
die  preBent  wall  between  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city  and 
die  Damascus  gate,  as  also  of  those  in  the  adjacent  buildingS| 
tre  ancient  andbevellecb ;  and  we  could  hardly  resist  the  impres- 
wm,  that  this  had  been  nearly  the  course  of  some  ancient  widL''  * 
Further  down  towards  the  Damascus  gate,  we  ourselves  ex- 
amined the  remains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient 
van,  connected  perhaps  with  the  wall  of  the  middle  ages.'  Still 
nearer  towards  the  gate,  and  for  about  three  hundred  feet  west 
of  it,  Dr  Wilson  remarks,  "  that  the  wall  for  some  extent  above 
its  foandation,  bears  in  the  magnitude  and  peculiarity  of  its 
sfamee  the  evidence  of  great  antiquity  ; "  and  he  refers  this  por- 
tion to  the  ancient  second  walL* 

We  thus  find  the  second  wall  running  from  near  Hippicus 
northwards  to  the  monument  of  John ;  and  again,  we  find 
traces  of  an  ancient  wall  running  from  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  was  in  the  second  wall,  to  a  point  near  the  Latin  con- 
vent There  can  be  little  question  but  that  these  traces  are 
fhoee  of  the  second  wall.  To  fill  up  the  interval  between  the 
monument  of  John  and  the  Latin  convent  requires  but  a  com- 
paratively short  reach  of  wall;  and  there  is  little  room  for 
theory  or  imagination. — According  to  this  general  view,  the 
coarse  of  the  second  wall  followed  nearly  the  street  which 
leads  northwards  from  the  citadel  to  the  Latin  convent ;  de- 
flecting perhaps  a  little  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  of  that 
street ;  while  from  the  convent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  it  lay 
aloiur  or  near  the  course  of  the  present  city  walL* 

The  course  thus  proposed  for  the  second  wall  answers  to  the 
dcBcription  of  Josephus,  that  it  "  encircled  only  the  tract  on 
die  north  ;''*  meaning  perhaps  the  tract  adjacent  to  Zion,  in 
distinction  from  the  much  wider  tract  encompassed  by  the  third 

'  See  sbofe,  pp.  216,  217.  neer,  who  himself  has  been  in  Jernsalem, 

'  So  Wolcott  and  Tipping ;  see  Wolcott  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  would 

ii  BiUioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  29.  be  a  good  line  of  wall  in  a  military  point 

'  Se«  abore,  p.  188.  of  view;  thongh  not  so  good  as  that  of  the 

*  Lands  of  the  BiUe,  I  p.  421.  third  wall    A  line  along  the  street  of  the 

*  On  snbmittinff  this  oonrse  of  the  see-  bazar  would  nerer  be  selected  for  defence. 
eri  wan  to  a  dis&gniahed  mOitaiy  engi-  *  See  abofe,  p.  217. 
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wall.  We  thus  have  also  the  required  circmtoas  coarBe. — ^In 
this  way,  too,  the  language  of  Josephus  becomes  appropriate, 
when  narrating  the  siege  of  JeruiMdem  by  Antiochiu  Phn 
(Sidetes)  about  B.  C.  130,  long  before  the  building  of  Agrip- 
pa's  wall  He  there  speaks  of  ti^e  tract  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  wall  as  a  plain;  and  here  Antiochus  erected  a  hundred 
towers  against  die  city.' 

II.  The  course  of  the  second  wall  from  the  Damascus  gate 
to  Antonia,  has  attracted  much  less  attention.*  It  was  not 
brought  into  discussion  in  my  fermer  volumes ;  nor  was  the 
problem  at  that  time  fully  sdved  in  my  own  nund.  For  this 
reason  the  subject  received  a  more  careflil  examination  during 
the  present  visit.  Our  first  search  was  unsuccessful.*  On  a  sub- 
sequent visit  alone  to  the  wall  along  Bezetha,  I  was  able  to 
arrive  at  a  more  definite  conclusion.  According  to  my  present 
view,  the  wall  probably  ran  from  the  Damascus  gate^  as  now,  to 
the  highest  point  of  Bezetha ;  and  thence  southerly  along  the 
crown  of  the  ridge  to  Antonia.  Such  a  course  is  eluddated  by 
a  reference  to  the  ancient  wall  and  castle  of  Smyrna.  The  pieiB 
of  the  arch  Ecce  Homo,  if  regarded  as  ancient,  may  onoe  have 
had  some  connection  with  such  a  wall.  For  the  fuller  detail^ 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  section.* 

V.  BOUTHEBN  PORTION   OF  THX   HASAM   AREA. 

On  beholding  the  immense  stones  and  the  elaborate  masoniy 
of  some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  exterior  wall  around  the 
present  Haram  enclosure,  the  traveller  receives  at  once  the  con- 
viction, that  they  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  wall, 
and  that  he  has  before  him  the  massive  substructions  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  temple.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  Jewish 
wailing  place  and  the  southwest  comer ;  of  large  portions  of 
the  southern  wall,  as  also  the  southenst  comer  on  its  two  sides. 
Such  has  been  the  impression  received  by  travellers  for  centuries ; 
and  such  it  will  probably  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  these  remains 
endure. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  southem  portion  of  the 
Haram  area,  that  a  question  has  ever  been  raised,  as  to  its  early 
date  and  connection  of  some  kind  with  the  ancient  temple  ;  and 
this  only  by  a  single  writer.*     Even  he  acknowledges  the  massive 

^  Jos.  Antt  13.  8,  2,  Kttrii  9h  rh  06p€io9^  City  aasigns  to  it  a  more  definite  couiw^ 

/Upos  rod  rc^xovs,  ko^  t  trwipatvtv  atnh  neiAj  ooincident  with  that  proposed  in  the 

feed  Mwt^w  that,  wipryovs  iivourHiffas  ina-  text 

r6p  mrX.  •  See  above,  p.  178. 

'  It  is  spoken  of  only  in  general  terms,  *  See  above,  pp.  190,  191 ;   comp.  pp. 

Holy  City  II.  p.  66.     Schultz  p.  62.— In  a  171,  172. 

note  (IL  pi  429),  the  author  of  the  Holy  *  Holy  Citj  U.  p.  860  sq. 
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wall  at  the  wailing  place  as  pertaining  to  the  temple.^  Now  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  those  portions  above  mentioned, 
which  afford  the  most  striking  indications  of  high  antiquity,  lie 
farther  south  than  the  wailmg  place  itself;  and  thus  afford 
oonclusive  evidence,  that  if  the  latter  belonged  to  the  temple, 
JQBt  00  much  and  even  more  did  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
piesent  area  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  temple  enclosure. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  our  strong  impression  on 
this  point,  derived  from  a  careful  examination  ;  nor  do  I  fear  the 
lesnlt  of  a  like  examination  upon  all  unprejudiced  minds.* 

Were  there  need  of  multiplying  proofs,  I  might  also  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  the  southern  &ce  of  the  temple 
pracincts  '^had  iJso  gates  about  the  middle.'"'  An  easy  and 
natoial  explanation  of  this  language  is,  that  there  existed  a 
dtnMe  gateway  in  the  middle  part  of  the  southern  wall,  in  the 
maimer  of  the  Gulden  gate  now  seen  in  the. eastern  wall.  Ac- 
ooidingly,  the  grand  subterranean  entrance  still  existing  beneath 
the  mosk  el-Aksa,  first  explored  by  Catherwood,  and  since  visited 
and  described  by  Wolcott  and  Tipping,  is  a  double  gateway, 
having  two  arches  and  a  middle  row  of  columns  extending  up 
through  the  whole  passage.^  This  coincidence  with  the  notice 
of  Josephus  is  quite  too  striking,  to  be  the  result  of  accidental 
drcumstances  in  the  erections  of  Justinian  five  centuries  later. 

More  massive,  however,  and  more  imposing  than  all  the  rest, 
when  f>nce  its  true  character  is  understood,  is  the  immense  frag- 
ment of  an  ancient  arch  in  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram 
enclosure,  near  the  southwest  comer.  The  circumstances  under 
which  I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  fragment,  during  my 
lonner  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  discovery  of  its  historical 
importance  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Bbidge,  which,  according 
to  Josephus,  connected  the  temple  with  Zion,  are  fully  narrated 
in  a  fermer  volume  ;  where  also  a  description  of  the  remains  is 
given,*  The  existence  of  this  fragment  of  the  ancient  bridge 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  southern 
portioii  of  the  Haram  area.  The  proof  indeed  is  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  it  can  neither  be  gainsayed  nor  evaded ;  except  by 
denying  the  connection  of  this  arch  with  the  bridge  mentioned 
hy  Josephus.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
testimony  of  that  historian. 

'  Hdj  City,  n.  p.  898.  not  be  pressed  as  meaning  the  exact  middle. 

'  See  mbore,  p.  176.    For  the  remains  *  Catherwood  above,  in  VoL  L  p.  804. 

tt  the  soathwest  comer,  see  p.  183 ;  for  [I  450.]   Wolcott  in  Biblioih.  Sacra.  1848. 

the  southeast  comer,  see  pi  174 ;  and  for  pp.  19,  20.    See  especially  Tipping's  fine 

the  soothem  wall  in  general,  see  p.  175  sq.  plates  of  this  entrance,  with  the  accompa- 

'  Joe.  Antt  15.  11.  5,  rh  ii^wwov  rh  nying  notes,  in  Traill's  Josephns,  mo^y 

vp^  fMtfiyijSplay  «7x«  H^y  ko^  oinh  ir^Aos  in  Vol.  L 

Mmtk  ^^#ttr.     The  phrase  ic»r^  fkiiroy  need  *  YoL  I  p.  287  tq.  [I  424  sq.] 

Vol.  m.— 19* 
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The  mention  which  Josephus  makes  of  the  bridge,  is  eveiy- 
where  incidental ;  but  occurs  directly  in  five  different  passages ; 
besides  two  others  in  which  a  bridge  is  implied.  Of  uieee  pas- 
sages, five  are  found  in  his  history  of  the  Jewish  Wan,  and  two 
in  the  later  Antiquities.^ 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  bridge  is  in  the  account  of 
Pompe/s  siege  of  the  city,  about  B.  0.  63  ;  which  is  narrated 
in  both  wor^  In  the  Wars  it  is  said :  ^^  The  vanquished  party 
of  Aristobulus  withdrew  into  the  temple  ;  and,  having  cut  off 
the  bridge  joining  it  to  the  city,  they  prepared  to  hold  out  to 
thelasf'  The  same  is  thus  related  in  the  Antiquities:  ^^  These 
pre-occupiod  the  temple ;  and  cut  off  the  bridge  extending  fran 
it  to  the  city ; "  and  in  the  same  paragraph  it  is  further  said : 
"  The  parts  [of  the  temple]  towards  the  city  were  also  abrupt ; 
the  bridge  being  broken  down  at  the  quarter  occupied  by  Pom- 
pey."*  Expressions  like  "  cutting  off''  and  " breakmg  down" or 
subverting,  can  of  course  apply  only  to  a  bridge  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  that  word. 

The  next  passage  is  connected  with  the  speech  of  Agrijppa, 
dissuading  the  Jews,  who  were  excited  against  Florus,  nom 
entering  upon  a  war  with  the  Eomans :  ^'  Having  called  the 
multitude  toother  into  the  Xystus,  and  having  placed  his  sister 
Bemice  in  a  conspicuous  position  upon  the  palace  of  the  Macca- 
bees,— ^for  this  was  above  the  Xystus  at  the  furtherpart  of  the 
upper  city,  and  a  bridge  joined  the  temple  to  the  Xystus, — he 
spoke  thus/'*  The  Xystus  was  apparently  an  open  place, 
perhaps  with  a  colonnade,  extending  along  the  eastern  brow  of 
Zion  from  the  old  or  first  wall  to  the  bridge.*  It  must  have 
included  a  considerable  area,  in  order  to  serve  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  a  popular  assembly.* 

The  third  occasion  on  which  the  bridge  is  mentioned,  is  after 
Titus  had  got  full  possession  of  the  temple  and  its  precincts. 
Desiring  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  Jews  on  Zion,  he  "  placed 

^  6.  J.  1.  7.  2.   ib.  2.  16.  8.   ib.  6.  G.  2.  4v  xtpiAirrtp  rV  &StX^r  Beprfmrr  M  Y^f 

lb.  6.  8.  1.     Antl    14.   4.  2.      Also  indi-  *Axraiimyalwv  ohtiasy  aSny  7^  j|r  Mam  rw 

reotly  B.  J.  6.  3.  2.    Antt.  16.  11.  6,  ^vin-ov  wphs  rh  wipeuf  t%s  Ant  v^Xciff,  «U 

■  B.  J.  1.  7.2,  irrr^fifyop  9k  rh  *Apurro-  yi^vpa  rf  ^vtrrf  rh  Uphp  ovvj^vrcr,  l\c(^ 
fio^Kov  /i4pos  cIs  rh  Uphv  hjfex^P^h  "^  '^^  rou(5c. 

ovwdm-oviray  iir*  eiirrov  ry  w6ku  yt^vpav  •  B.  J.  6.  4.  2, 

iaroKSrlcants  hvriffxuv  c2j  tcxorop  wap^  •  The  name  Xyftn%  wm  strictly  applied 

ffKwviiotno.  to  a  conrt  or  area  with  a  colonnade  in  a 

■  Antt.  14.  4.  2,  ^^dtrayrts  W  oZrot  rh  gymnasinra  ;  or  to  a  terrace  in  a  garden. 
Uplhp  KoraXafifidyowrif  Kai  r^i^  reirovtrcty  Sec  Smith's  Diet  of  Antt  arts.  ^ymfUMtvm 
AV  owtov  y4ipvpap  €ls  r^y  w6\iy  tKorl^ixy. —  p.  680,  and  Hortus, — In  1  Mocc  1,  14,  we 
Ibid.  i,w€f^^€t  Kol  tA  wphs  r^y  ir6\i¥,  rrjs  read  that  certain  men  bnUt  a  ffymnanum 
yt^pas  iawrtrpofifxiyris  i^*  at  8(^7c  Hofi-  in  Jerusalem  according  to  the  customa  of 
vtfios.  the  heathen.     Bnt  this  can  hardly  haye 

*  B.  J.  2.  16.  3,  xpoffKoXfffdfityos  8^  c{f    been  the  Xystus  of  Josephna. 
rhp  ^varhp  rh  wK^^s^  iced  vapamjffdntros 
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biniBelf  on  the  west  aide  of  the  outer  temple  ;  for  in  this  part 
there  were  gates  [leading]  over  to  the  Aystus,  and  a  bridge 
joining  the  upper  city  to  the  temple  ;  this  then  was  interposed 
between  the  tyrants  and  Cessar/'' 

In  a  fourth  notice  the  historian  is  descnbing  the  position  of 
the  Roman  forces  during  the  siege.  Four  l^ons  had  charge  of 
the  works  on  the.  northwestern  part  of  Zion,  overagainst  the 
loyal  palace.  **  The  auxiliaries  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  [were] 
towards  the  Xystus,  and  thence  towards  the  bridge  and  the 
tower  of  Simon,  which  he,  warring  against  John^  had  built  as  a 
guard-post  for  himsell"  *  This  tower  was  at  the  western  end  of 
tiie  bndge  ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  raised  against  John,  who  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  held  the  temple.'  Titus  now  had  possession, 
not  only  of  the  temple,  but  also  of  Akra  and  Ophel,  which  he 
had  burned  the  next  day  after  his  parley.'  Of  course  the  tract 
between  the  two,  the  yalley  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  was 
aho  in  his  power ;  and  here  he  stationed  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus,  extending  from  the  old  wall  to  the  bridge. 

Two  other  passages  refer  evidently  to  the  bridge  ;  although 
it  18  not  directly  named  in  thenu 

One  of  these  is  in  the  Wars,  where  mention  is  made  of  '^  the 
tower  of  John,  which  he  built  in  the  war  against  Simon,  above 
the  gates  leading  out  over  the  Xystus.''  *  These  were  gates  of 
the  temple ;  as  appears  from  another  passage,  where  John, 
having  possession  of  the  temple,  is  said  to  have  erected  four 
towers  for  its  defence  ;  one  of  which  "  overlooked  the  Xystus.'*  • 
This  tower  of  John  at  the  temple  gates  corresponded  to  the 
tower  of  Simon  (above  mentioned)  at  tike  Xystus ;  and  between 
them  was  the  bridge. 

The  remaining  notice,  and  the  latest  of  all,  is  found  in  the 
Antiquities,  and  is  likewise  indirect.  It  occurs  where  Josephus 
is  describing  the  four  gates  on  the  western  side  of  the  temple 
enclosure,  "one  of  them  leading  to  the  royal  palace,  the  inter- 
vening valley  being  intercepted  for  a  thoroughfare."  ^ 

The  preceding  are  all  the  passages  yet  fcaown  in  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  bridge  in  question. 
They  would  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 

*  B.  J. 6.  S.  2,trrwnuKaTkrh  wphsBi^iw        *  B.  J.  S.  S.  8. 

fUpt  rtm  I^M&CF  Upcv'  Ta:6rp  y^  tn^p  *  B.  J.  S.  8.  2,  fi^XP^  ^^'v  ^Imimnv  ir6pyaVf 

T)ftr  ^99rhm  f^wr  mjBu^  icai  y4^vpa  etrr-  tr  iicturos  iw  r^  wfAs  lipumim,  voX4fi^  mtr*- 

dmmn  r^  hp^  r^  tunt  r6Xiy  aUrn  t6-  <nrciWcy,  ^hp  riis  i^ryo^ffOf  Mp  rhw 

Tt  fi4ffp  rm¥  rvp^Lmmv  K(Cl  rov  KaUnpos,  ^varhp  w^Kas, 

*  B.  J.  6. 8. 1,  T^  S4  ^ftfiaxuthr  wAjj^s  *  B.  J.  4. 9.  12,  t^  S4  rov  ^varov  ko^ 

col  rV  T^^vpoy  icol  rhp  MfiMVOs  iripryoy,         ^  Antt.  16.  IL  5,  4  M^  c^'  ▼^  0affi\tta 

tr  ^KMfiJict  wphs  *lmianfJiv  voXMfumv  4av-  rtlvwca^  r^s  #r  fi^oy  ^dpttyyos  tls  ttada^ 

rf  ffM^pwtf.  kntXauipuhnp, 
B.  J.  4.  9.  12. 
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the  stractnre  referred  to  ;  a  bridge,  whicli  could  be  cut  off  or 
cut  away,  broken  down  or  subverted,  leading  from  the  temple  to 
the  Xystus,  not  at  or  along  the  old  wall  from  Zion  to  the  temple, 
but  further  south.'  And  so  strongly  does  the  massiTe  fragment 
of  an  arch  yet  remaining  suggest  of  itself  such  a  bridge  ;  and  so 
thoroughly  does  it  correspond  in  character  and  position  with  the 
notices  of  Josephus  ;  that  all  those  travellers  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  judges  on  such  a  subject,  artists,  architectSi 
and  engineers,  and  who  have  as  yet  made  public  their  views, 
have  with  one  voice  united  in  identifying  this  arch  with  the 
bridge  of  Josephus. 

Thus  Mr  Bartlett,  who  perhaps  has  sketched  more  of  ori- 
ental structures  and  ruins  than  any  other  artist,  remarks: 
^'  Nothing  can  square  more  exactly  with  this  [narrative]  than  the 
position  of  the  arch  ;  which  is  precisely  in  that  place,  and  in  no 
other,  where  we  should  have  looked  for  it,  viz.  on  the  west  side 
of  the  temple  area,  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  steep  diffs  of  Zion, 
Had  no  account  of  it  existed  in  Josephus,  we  should  still  have 
inferred  its  obvious  purport  from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
What,  in  fact,  could  it  have  been,  if  not  a  viaduct  ?  "  •  In  like 
manner  Mr  Catherwood,  a  practical  architect,  though  unac- 
quainted at  the  time  with  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  writes  to 
the  same  effect :  '^  I  had  no  doubt,  from  the  moment  I  saw  it 
[the  arch],  that  it  had  formed  part  of  a  viaduct  and  aque- 
duct ;  but  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  historical  importance."  • 
Equally  explicit  is  the  testimony  of  De  Saulcy,  whose  judgment 
as  a  military  engineer  is  certainly  of  weight :  "  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  though  the  dimensions  are  sufficiently  im- 
posing, and  denote  architectural  knowledge  of  a  very  advanced 
kind,  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  them  to  call  into  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  bridge,  which  consisted  probably  of  two 
arches,  and  joined  at  this  spot  the  platform  of  the  Moriah  upon 
which  the  temple  stood,  to  the  hill  of  Zion.''  * — These  citations 
express  the  judgment  of  intelligent  and  impartial  observers, 
men  of  practical  experience,  who  wrote  after  personal  inspection 
upon  the  spot ;  and  they  took  ample  time  for  reflection  before 
publishing  their  views  to  the  world." 

'  See  the  preceding  page.  *  De  Saulcy,  Narratire,  IL  p.  127.— 

*  Walks  etc.  Ed.  2.  pp.  139,  140,  note.  To  the  same  effect,  I  am  permitted  to  add 

Mr  Bartlett  adds :  "  It  seems  snrprisiag,  the  oral  testimony  of  Capt  CaUnm,  ProC 

that  any  dispute  should  arise  as  to  the  im-  of  Engineering  in  the  U.  S.  BiGlitanr  Ac*- 

port  of  this  fragment." — Mr  Tipping  has  demy  at  West  Point;  who  was  in  Jei 


given  a  conjectural  view  of  the  viaduct ;  lem  in  1851. 
see  Traill*8  Josephus,  Vol  11.  *  The  like  view  appears  to  have  been 

*  See  Mr  Catherwood's  letter  in  Note  held  by  Schultz ;  p.  92,  and  Plan.    So  too 

XXVII,  end  of  Vol.  I.    Biblioth.  Sacra,  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible  L  p.  46S  ml 

1844,  p.  797.— The  like  view  is  expressed  See  also  Raumer,  PaUstina  pi  89S,  Thiid 

by  Mr  Feigusson,  also  a  practical  architect ;  edition. 
Easay,  etc.  p.  10  sq. 
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Others  have  taken  a  different  Tiew.  Leaving  this  imrnense 
fiagment  of  an  arch,  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  ancient 
remains  within  the  Holy  City,  to  stand  here  alone,  unexplained 
and  unaccounted  for,*  they  have  chosen  everywhere  to  refer  the 
language  of  Josephus  respecting  the  bridge,  to  the  mound  or 
causeway  further  north,  on  which  both  the  aqueduct  from  Solo- 
mon's pools  and  the  street  from  the  Tft&  gate  are  now  carried 
*  fiom  the  northern  base  of  Zion  across  the  low  ground  to  the 
Haram  area.' — To  such  a  view  the  following  considerations  seem 
to  present  insuperable  objections. 

FirH.  The  Greek  word  for  bridge  (yi<pvpa)^  although  in 
Homeric  and  early  poetic  usage  it  is  sometimes  employed  in 
speaking  of  a  causeway,  signifies  nevertheless  in  the  Attic  and 
later  usage  of  prose  writers  always  and  only  a  bridge.  It  is 
elsewhere  so  used  by  Josephus  himself,  as  also  the  corresponding 
veib,  in  speaking  of  the  passage  of  Israel  over  the  Jordan.' 

Second.  In  order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  Pompey  to  the 
temple,  the  insurgents  "cut  off "  the  bridge;  or  also  "over- 
turned'' or  subverted  it.^  This  language  is  applicable  only  to  a 
bridge,  and  not  to  a  causeway.  A  breach  in  the  latter  would 
only  compel  the  enemy  to  pass  around  it  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley. 

Third.  At  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  the  tyrant  John,  who 
held  the  temple,  built  a  tower  for  defence  against  Simon,  who  had 
possession  of  Zion.  In  like  manner,  at  the  west  end,  Simon 
erected  a  tower  against  John.'  Such  a  proceeding  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  causeway,  would  have  been  utterly  without 
motive  or  fruit.  The  towers  guarded  a  bridge  or  place  of  transit 
between  the  two,  which  was  accessible  only  at  each  end. 

Fourth.  The  present  causeway  is  the  continuation  of  the 
street  leading  down  from  the  Tfifa  gate  along  the  northern  base 
of  Zion ;  and  seems  to  have  no  direct  junction  with  the  north- 
east comer  of  Zion.*  At  any  rate,  whatever  connection  there 
may  be,  is  and  was  with  the  base  of  Zion  ;  never  with  the  brow. 
The  distance  of  this  point,  too,  from  the  Haram  gate  is  nearly 

'  I  speak  here  advisedlj ;  for  elthongh  regards  the  aioh  as  the  fbandation  '^OD 

fheie  have  been  two  saggestioiis  to  account  wmoh  the  many  steps  led  down  into  the 

for  tiw  arch,  they  are  inconsistent  with  TjropcDon ;  **  Krafft  p.  60. 
eadi  other,  and  both  have  too  ranch  of         *  Holy  City  II.  p.  892  sq.    Krafit  pp. 

hap-hacard  to  deserve  the  name  of  expla-  16,  18,  69,  6L    Tobler  Topogr.  L  pp.  477, 

nation.     One  writer  referring  to  the  vaults  478. 

within  the  walls  of  the  Haram,  goes  on  to        '  Joa  Antt  5.  1.  8.     See  the  Greek 

say :  *'  To  these  vsnlts,  whatever  was  their  Lexicons. 

original  design  or  present  nse,  I  would        *  Or.    Avmc^f^orrcf,     firoifwur,    y^6pas 

propose   to   luld  another  arcade   at    the  iawrerpati/i4wii9.    See  above,  p.  222.  n.  2. 


extremity,  in  order  to  bring  in  3. 

ftis  areh ; "  that  is  to  say,  a  huge  arcade  *  Joe.  B.  J.  6.  8.  2.   ib.  6.  8.  1.     Seo 

outside   of   the   Haram   wall   s^   above  above,  ^  228^ 

ffoand ;  Holy  City  IL  p.  890.    Another  *  See  above,  p.  187. 
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twice  as  great  as  that  between  the  fragment  of  the  arch  and  the 
opposite  cliff  of  Zion.  So  that,  at  this  point,  where  the  aque- 
duct enters  upon  the  mound,  the  elevation  of  Zion  is  much 
greater  than  just  opposite  the  arch,  where  the  aqueduct  is  now 
carried  along  midway  of  the  cliff.^ 

Fifth.  The  old  wall  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  must 
have  crossed  the  Tyropoeon  valley  to  the  temple,  either  on  the 
present  mound  or  on  the  south  of  it ;  and,  in  either  case,  the 
mound  cannot  have  been  the  bridge  of  Josephus. 

It  has  been  held  by  several,  that  the  first  wall  of  Josephus 
probably  did  thus  cross  the  valley  upon  the  mound.*  In  such 
case,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  a  part  of  the  mound  not  occu- 
pied by  the  wall,  and  of  course  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall, 
served  also  as  the  bridge  or  passage.  But,  granting  for  the 
moment,  that  the  wall  did  thus  cross  upon  the  moimd,  there 
would'  seem  to  be  a  strong  probability,  that  with  its  great 
thickness  and  its  massive  towers  it  must  have  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  present  causeway,  and  thus  have  left  no 
room  for  a  thoroughfare  along  its  base.  Nor,  further,  would  it 
be  according  to  analogy,  to  find  the  opposite  gates  in  the  temple 
wall  and  the  Xystus  directly  adjoining  upon  the  old  wall  from 
Zion.  At  any  rate,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  John  and  Simon  erected  towers  of  offence  and  defence 
at  these  gates  ;  which  would  naturally  have  been  protected  by 
the  towers  of  the  old  wall.* 

There  would  seem  to  be,  however,  a  greater  probabflity,  that 
the  wall  did  not  thus  cross  upon  the  mound.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  analogy  for  such  a  basis  of  the  wall  in  other  parts  of 
the  circumference  of  the  city ;  where  in  like  maimer  the  wall 
must  have  crossed  a  valley ;  as,  for  example,  near  Siloam  at  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Tyropceon.  Further,  the  causeway  does 
not*  lie  in  the  natural  course  of  the  wall ;  but  is  further  north. 
The  wall,  as  we  know,  ran  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion 
quite  to  the  Xystus  and  the  northeast  corner;  and  was  then 
• 

'  The  atfismpt  has  been  made  to  connect  palacOf"  as  also  "  harps  and  psalteries  Ibr 

this  causeway  with    what    the    English  singers^"  were  made  of  die  precious  "ailgom 

Bible  translates  as  Solomon's  **  accent  by  trees,"    which    Solomon    imported    nom 

which  he  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Ophir. — Besides,  these  passages  all  mak 

Lord,"  (Heb.  nbiy    n*br,)  1  K.  10,  6.  only  of  an  "ascent"  to  the  house  <rf  the 

2  Chr.  9,  4  ;  and  also  Vith  "the  cause-  Lo«^;  ^^"^^  ^^  causeway  present^  no- 

wayof  thegoingup,"(Heb.  hbir  rhw)  ^^  ^^  «^'  ^''  ^"^^^  *  contmued 

42,  896,  601.     Kraflt  p.  109  sq.     But  the         j^      Fergusson  Jems.  p.  87.     Wilson, 

plural  miptj   in  2  Chr.  9,  11,  U  ren-  L^nds  of  the  Bible,  I.  p  476.     ToMer, 

dered  in  the  same  version  by  terrace,  with  Topogr.  1.  88,  479. 

the  marginal  reading  "  or  «f  atr*."  This  last        «  Of  these  massive  towers  the  old  or  fiial 

is  doubtless  right ;  for  these  ni^p^a   "to  wall  had  sixty  in  its  whole  extent;  Jot* 

the  house  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  king's  B.  J.  6.  4.  8. 
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carried  through  the  yalley  to  the  council-house^  and  was  com- 
pleted at  the  western  portico  of  the  temple.*  This  council- 
nouse  must  have  been  situated  in  the  vaUey,  perhaps  not  iar 
from  the  present  Mekemeh  or  court-hotise  of  the  E&dy,  just 
■outh  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  causeway.  But  the  moimd 
comes  from  we  foot  of  the  street  leading  along  the  north  base 
of  2ioii,  and  is  the  prolongation  of  that  street.  The  wall  there- 
fore would  seem  to  have  crossed  on  a  line  south  of  the  present 
causeway ;  and  probably  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
with  a  gate  for  passage  up  and  down  the  latter.  Of  this  gate 
and  the  whole  low  tract,  as  we  have  seen,  Titus  had  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  parley  across  the  bridge  ;  he  set  fire  to  the  same 
tiie  next  day,  and  afterwards  posted  there  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus  and  the  tower  of  Simon.* 

The  wall  therefore  would  seem  to  have  crossed  the  valley, 
not  on  the  mound,  but  further  south.  The  Xystus  began  at  the 
wan,  and  extended  south  along  the  brow  of  the  cM*.  Titus 
posted  his  troops  ^^  towards  the  Xystus,  and /ram  thence  towards 
the  bridge  and  the  tower  of  Simon.'' ' 

All  the  preceding  considerations  go  to  show  very  cle^irly, 
that  the  bridge  described  by  Josephus  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  causeway. 

Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  notices,  it  is  difiScult 
to  assign  to  the  causeway  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  time  of 
Josephus.  So  long  as  the  old  wall  remained  along  the  brow  of 
Zion,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  street  ran,  as  now,  along  the  foot 
of  the  declivity  ;  nor  that  the  steps  which  of  old  led  down  from 
a  gate  of  the  temple  on  this  side,  and  again  up  the  ascent  west- 
wards, were  in  a  line  with  the  present  street  and  causeway ;  but, 
rather,  further  north.*  At  a  later  period,  however,  when  Jerusalem 
was  rebuilt,  and  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  city  became  united 
in  one,  a  street  would  very  naturally  come  to  be  built  along  the 
present  course  ;  and  then  too,  it  would  be  natural  to  extend  it 
across  the  low  ground  to  the  temple  area.  The  aque4.uct,  like- 
wise, which,  if  ancient,  was  not  improbably  at  first  carri^  along 
the  bridge,  would  now,  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  be 
likely  to  be  brought  round  by  the  causeway.  But  when  all  this 
may  have  taken  place, — ^whether  under  Adrian,  or  Constantino, 
or  J  ustinian,  or  'Omar,  or  even  later  under  tl^e  Egyptian  Khalif 
who  caused  the  aqueduct  to  be  rebuilt,*— -can  probably  never 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  4.  2,  ica2  tun-Mror  M  r^        *  Jot.  6.  J.  6.  S,  1,  Kork  rhp  ^wriw^ 

dbrror,  M  Hr  i^w4pwp  rod  hpov  aroiuf  viayw*    See  mboTe,  p.  228. 

kwiiffridfro.    ThU  fiwXi  is  probably  the  *  See  above,  p.  209. 

■una  with  the  $ovknn^ptop,  which  Titua  *  An  Arabic  inscription  npon  the  aqn»- 

eanaed  to  be  burned ;  B.  J.  6.  6.  8.  dnct  in  the  rallej  of  Hinnom,  refers  it  to 

*  B.  J.  6.  6.  1,  a    ib.  6.  8.  1.     See  the  Saltan  Mohammed  Ibn  Kalawdn,  one 
•ho^p.238.  oftheBaharitedjnas^in£gypt»  whoM- 
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be  determined,  because  of  the  entire  silence  of  all  earlier  his- 
tory.* 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon 
the  probable  antiquity  of  the  immense  exterior  substractionSy 
which  we  have  been  considering,  as  well  as  of  those  interior 
massive  vaults,  first  brought  to  light  by  Mr  Catherwood,  and 
presented  to  the  eye  in  the  fine  drawings  of  Mr  Tipping.*  I 
have  elsewhere  remarked,'  that  these  external  remains  are  prob- 
ably to  be  referred  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  days  of 
Herod  ;  inasmuch  as  the  magnitude  of  the  stones,  and  ihe 
workmanship,  as  compared  with  other  remaining  monuments  of 
Herod,  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  origin.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  room  for  hesitation,  in  referring  them  back,  if  not  to  the 
time  of  Solomon  himself,  yet  perhaps  to  ihe  days  of  his  Miccet- 
sora  ;  who,  according  to  Josephus,  built  up  here  immense  walls 
^^  immovable  for  all  time  ;"  in  which  works  ^'  long  ages  were 
consumed.''  *  The  language  of  the  historian  strongly  implies, 
that  the  substructions  of  the  temple,  of  which  he  was  thus 
speaking  ;  those  existing  in  his  day  and  which  he  himself  beheld 
with  so  much  admiration ;  were  the  same  that  had  been  built  up 
during  those  long  ages  after  Solomon.  The  feeble  band  of  exiles^ 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon,  could  hardly  have 
accomplished  works  like  these ;  and  the  glory  of  the  temple 
which  they  erected,  was  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  former  house.'  And  as  to  Herod,  there  is  no  intimation 
in  the  various  accounts  of  Josephus,  that  this  monarch  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  vast  subcrtructions  of  the  outer  enclosure, 
laid  during  the  ^^long  ages"  after  Solomon.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  expressing  his  own  admiration  of  those 
immense  ancient  works,  implies  the  contrary.* 

Still,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  use  of  the 
arch  cannot  be  traced  back  to  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  days 
of  the  successors  of  Solomon ;  a  position,  which,  though  often, 
asserted,  has  not  yet  (I  believe)  been  proved,  except  as  to  Greek 
and  Bcnnan,  and  perhaps  Egyptian  architecture  ;  then  it  might 
certainly  be  conceded,  that  Herod  may  at  least  have  rebuilt  these 

oeiided  the  tfarone  A.  D.  1294;  Degnignea  *  See  VoL  L  p.  289.  [L  427.] 

Hiat  L  p.  822,  Germ.   D'Herbelot,  p.  616,  *  Jos.  Antt  15.  11.  8,  iud^nrnt  rf 

kL     Schultz  p.  92.    Holy  Ci^  II  p.  498.  irarrl  XP^i^.     B.  J.  5.  5. 1,  tls  h  lumpA  /& 

'  For    a  tank  and  vatalts    under   the  ^{drnx2di|0'ar  alfircf  mbroU* 

causeway,  and  their  bearing  upon  its  an-  *  Hag.  2,  8. 

tiqnity,  see  below,  under  **  Waters  of  Je-  *  Joeephns  does  indeed  speak  in  ona 

rosalem,  the  Agueduet,**  place    of  Herod   as   **  reuKyring  the  old 


'  CatherwooainVol  Ip.  802 sq.  [1447  foundations  and  laying  down  new;"  hoi 

sq.]  also  in  Bartlett's  Walks,  etc.  p.  156  here  it  is  expressly  said,  that  these  were 

sq.     Tipping  in  the  Plates  and  Notes  to  the  foundations  of  the  iWs  or  lane  itself; 

TraiVs  Josephus,  ma<^ly  in  Vol  L     See  Antt.  15.  11.  8^  dtt^^Mnf  M  robs  h^xidmn 

also  Wolcott  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  1848,  ^tfi9\louSf   Kara0a\6fiwo$     Mpmn^    hf 

p.  17  sq.  ainw  -rhv  imb^  #7c<^ 
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y%vitB  and  sabsinictions  upon  more  ancient  foundations.  In 
this  way,  if  necessary,  most  of  the  present  appearances  might 
doabtkss  be  satis&ctorily  accounted  for.  Tet  the  bridge,  at 
laiBt,  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  is  first  mentioned  during  the 
I  by  Pompey,  twenty  years  or  more  before  Herod  was  made 


% 


The  discoTeries  at  Nineveh  haye  also  thrown  new  light  upon 
the  hiatoiy  of  the  aich.  That  city  was  destroyed  B.  C.  606  ; 
kfls  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  Home  was  founded  ;  and 
only  about  three  years  after  the  decease  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah. 
Tet  the  arch  is  found  in  yarious  parts  of  the  ruins.  There 
exist  a  yaulted  chamber  and  several  vaulted  passages ;  and 
^arched  gateways  are  continually  represented  in  the  bas-ro- 
liefr."  *  It  is  also  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  tunnel 
from  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  was 
iTMilted.^  It  follows,  that  the  arch  was  well  known  in  the  east 
kmg  before  the  period  of  the  Jewish  exile ;  and  at  least  seven  or 
nfjtkt  centuries  before  the  time  of  Herod.  And  although,  among 
i^  mins  of  Nineveh,,  it  is  less  frequent  and  less  massive  and 
elaborate  than  at  Jerusalem ;  yet  this  may  perhaps  be  suffi- 
cienilj  accounted  for,  by  the  absence  of  like  appropriate  ma- 
terials, and  by  the  very  different  character  of  the  Assyrian 
aichitecture  in  general 

In  respect  to  the  huge  bevelled  stones,  which  are  seen  in  the 
most  antique  portions  oif  these  temple  substructionB,  as  also  in 
the  massive  •ancient  chambers  adjacent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  I 
have  elsewhere  ventured  to  ascribe  to  them  a  Jewish  origin,  and 
to  r^ard  them  as  exhibiting  a  peculiar  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture.* The  same  feature  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
vails  of  the  great  Haram  at  Hebron.*  Bevelled  stones  of  the 
like  character  have  since  been  brought  to  light  in  the  vast 
tncient  ruins  of  Ba'albek  and  other  temples  of  Lebanon  ; '  in 
the  earliest  substructions  and  walls  of  the  great  fortresses  of 
eik-Shaklf,  Httnin,  and  Bftnifts ;  *  in  the  old  wall  of  Tyre ; '  and 
in  the  antique  remains  at  Jebeil  and  on  the  island  Buwfid,  the 

*  Lmrfs  Mfawreh,  IL  pp.  41,  260  and  'For   eih-Shflkif;  m6   abovte^  p.    59. 

Mli.    DiieofCfiei  «t  Nioereh  and  Babj-  For  HAnIn  and  BAniU,  tee  below,  imder 

K  PP^   lO,   164.    So  too  Da  Saolcj's  Maj  20th  and  27th.     See  alto  W.  &L 

Vmipf  ate.  n.  p.  181 ;  whan  it  if  re-  ThomMm  in  BibHoth.  Sao.  1S4S,  pp.  198^ 

hlid,  ihat  a  Taalt  twelve  jardi  high  no-  202,  207. 

dv  tiba  kejuftooa  had  been  diaoorered  at  *  Not  Ions  before  my  yiait  to  Palee- 

Kiniiiih  A  Hw  Bootha  before  bj  11  V.  tine,  excaTationi  had  been  going  on  along 


the  eastern  aide  o   thepeninsnla  of  Tjrre. 

*  Diod  Sio.  Hilt  2.  S.  I  was  informed  br  the  Ber  W.  M.  Thom- 

*  8aaVoLI.pi2S7.  (.1424.1  aon,  who  had  vi/ted  tiie  wwka,  that  the 
«  Sea  VeL  XL  p^  75.  tH  4S4.]  ancient  waU  of  the  d^  in  that  part  had 

*  For  BaTalbek,  aae  below,  under  June  thus  been  brooght  to  %ht ;  and  that  it 
Hk.  For  ^  temple  at  Hejdel,  aee  below,  was  bnilt  with  bOTeUed  itone%  like  tha 
■darJuiaStk  waUatT 

YoLiiL— ao 
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ancient  Aradns.^  All  these  circumstances  go  to  show,  that  thii 
was  a  feature  of  architecture  common  in  those  ages  throughout 
Palestine  and  Phenicia  ;  hut  which,  so  far  as  appears,  has  nerer 
heen  found  in  any  country  west  of  Palestine,  nor  elsewhoe  iu, 
any  connection  with  the  early  architecture  of  Egypt,  Oreece^ 
or  Borne.'  It  may  have  heen  Phenician  in  its  origin,  and  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  hy  Hiram  or  other  architects  from 
Tyre  ;  hut  that  it  was  a  peculiarUy  in  the  architecture  of  the 
country,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt.  It 
therefore  may  have  its  appropriate  place,  in  estimating  the  age 
and  character  of  ancient  remains. 


YL  THE  FOBTBESB  ANTOKIA. 

In  respect  to  Antonia,  the  problem  is,  to  find  finr  it  a  place 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area,  where  the 
tolerably  full  description  of  Josephus  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  physical  and  archaeological  features  of  the  ground. 

The  earliest  notice  of  a  fortress  on  this  quarter  of  t^e  ancient 
temple  enclosure,  is  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah ;  where  "  the 
JSirah  pertaining  to  the  house"  or  temple  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned.' In  this  word  we  have  apparently  the  origin  of  the 
later  Greek  name  Baria  (Bapi^i)^  applied  to  the  fortress  erected 
(or  rather  rebuilt)  before  the  time  of  Herod  on  the  nor&  of  the 
temple  enclosure.  It  is  thus  described  by  Josephus:*  "On 
the  northern  side,  a  quadrangular  acropolis  had  been  built 
up  ;  well  fortified,  and  distinguished  for  its  strength.  This  the 
kmgs  and  high  priests  of  the  Asmonean  race,  who  preceded 
Herod,  had  erected  and  named  it  Baria;  in  order  that  there  the 
priestly  robes  might  be  laid  up,  which  the  high  priest  wore  only 
when  he  offered  sacrifice."  By  which  of  the  Maccabees  this  for* 
tress  had  been  built  up,  we  are  not  informed.  We  have  only  the 
incidental  notice,  that  Judas  ^^  built  walls  around  the  city,  and 

'  For  Jebeil,  see  Wolcott  in  BibliotlL  whole  temple.    The  piimuy  idea  ii  pio> 

Sac.  1843,  p.  a5.    For  RawH  ^e  W.  M.  bably  a  fortified  temple,  or  *«  temple  for- 

ThomsoQ  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  251.  tre^"    See  Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  nib  too. 

*  The  rtutie  architecture  under  the  biter  *  Jos.  Antt  15. 11.  4,  frrrJV  ff^Tfrr/Uirinr 
Roman  emperord,  \a  different.  It  is  in  vXtuyxlir,  iucp6roXd$  iyy^^t  c^i^d^  in- 
some  respects  an  exaggeration  of  the  be-  rtixurro,  9dpopos  ^xvyNkirri.  rtin^  W 
Telled  style  ;  and  may  possibly  have  been  ^rp^  'H/m68ou  rov  'Atrofiotmlm^  y4p0yt  fimn^ 
borrowed  from  the  east— It  would  be  a  xCis  iral  ipx^tp^Ts  ^<co8<{/ti|^ar,  m1  Bdpiw 
matter  of  some  interest  to  ascertain,  whe-  U^ww,  &s  inti  rhr  Uparuehr  airrea  kn- 
ther  any  traces  of  the  bevelled  style  exist  «cr«r^ai  (rTo\4fy,  %r  Sror  94p  d^ctr,  r^ 
among  the  remains  of  Carthage,  the  fiS^oy  6  iufxup^hs  i^i^4rpvrut.—'Th»nua^ 
daughter  of  Tyre.  Ba^ii  is  found  also  Antt  18.  II.  2.  ih.  14, 

•  Neh  2,  8  n^ab  1CK  rrj-^an .  In  I6.  2.  ib.  18.  4.  8.  B.  J.  1.  8.  8.  &.  L 
the  address  of  David,  1  Chr.  '29,  1.  19,  5.  4.   ib.  1.  18.  2. 

oomp.  22,  6,  the  word  nn^a  refers  to  the 
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loCfy  towerSy  against  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  ;"^  and  also 
thai  Simon  '^strengthened  still  more  the  hill  of  the  temple,  that 
was  Dear  by  the  Akr€L'^*  His  son  Hyrcanus  likewise  added  still 
fbrtker  to  its  constraction.'  This  Baris  then,  this  strong  fortress, 
fxistdd  upon  the  north  of  the  temple,  when  Pompey  afterwards 
beai^ged  the  latter  ;*  and  when  too  Herod  broke  into  the  lower 
dty  and  outer  temple,  and  took  the  rest  by  storm.* 

When  Herod  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  he  re- 
'boilt  alao  the  fortress  Baris  ;  and  called  it  henceforth  Antoniaj 
after  one  of  his  friends.*  It  stood  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
temple  enclosure ;  ^  was  quadrangular,  with  towers  at  the  four 
ecmiera ; '  and  was  built  up  at  great  expense  and  in  a  manner  not 
inferior  to  a  royal  palace.*  Antonia  was  the  fortress  of  the 
temple  ;  as  the  temple  was  that  of  the  city.^* 

A  more  specific  description  of  Antonia  places  it,  or  rather  its 
main  citadel  (iiepoiroKK)^^^  upon  a  rock  at  the  norUiwest  comer 
of  die  temple  enclosure,  fifty  cubits  high.'*  The  interior  of  the 
Ibrtreas  had  all  the  extent  and  arrangements  of  a  palace ;  beine 
dlTided  np  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  surrounded 
viih  porticos,  and  baths,  and  also  broad  open  places  for  encamp- 
ments ; "  so  that,  as  having  everything  necesiMuy  within  itsdf, 
it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  its  magnificence  it  was  a  palace. 
Where  the  fortress  joined  upon  the  northern  and  western  porti- 
eoi  of  the  temple,  it  had  fiights  of  stairs  descending  to  both. 
We  have  seen  above, '^  that  Antonia  was  separated  from  Bezetha 
on  the  north  by  a  deep  artificial  trench,  lest  it  should  be  ap- 
proachable from  that  hUl ;  and  the  depth  of  the  trench  added 
peatly  to  the  elevation  of  the  towers. 

The  Antonia  on  the  rock  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  tem- 
ile  area,  was  apparently  a  main  acropolis  or  citadel,  within  a 
krger  walled  fortress  bearing  the  same  general  name.  Iipleed,  it 
IB  expressly  called  an  acropolis  (aKpoiroKisi)^  situated  at  this  very 

r'  1'*     At  this  point,  too,  it  is  once  mentioned  as  a  tower.  ^* 
the  other  hand,  Antonia  as  a  whole  is  never  called  a  tower ; 
bat  is  spoken  of  only  as  a  fortresSy^''  presenting,  as  is  once  said,  a 

>  Jot.  Astt  li.  7.  7.  '  B.  J.  1.  21. 1. 

*  1  MMsa  18,  52  ma  vpwrmx^pot^t  rh  '*  Ibid.  6.  6.  8. 
If9t  r»9  hftS  r^  wmpk  Hr^Airpor.  "  Antt  16.  11.  4. 

*  Antt.  la  4.  8,  wXii^w  rf  Upi  Bdpv  "  B.  J.  6.  5.  a 

gOTracM— ^l^fyof.  "  lb.  mU  arpttrowihgy  aibxits  vXarclof . 

*  Jot.  Antt.  14.  4.  1-8.   Comp.  B.  J.  L  If  tny  one  prefers  here  to  render  <rrpar9- 
r.  2-4.  v^r  by  howts,  ormieM,  or  even  by  troops, 

*  AjatL  14.  16. 14.  ib.  14. 16.  1.    B.  J.  I  do  not  object.    The  word  it  a  general 
1. 1&  2.  one. 

*  B.  J.  1.  21. 1.  ib.  1.  6.  4.   Antt  16.  "  B.  J.  5.  4  2.    See  above,  p.  211. 
IL  4,  fin.  >*  Antt  15.  11.  6.    B.  J.  5.  5.  & 

'  B.  J.  1.  5.  4,  ^iptoy  8*  Up  rf  fiop^t^  **  B.  J.  5. 5.  8,  wp6  r^f  rov  v^pyov  Bofiif 

tidfimrt  rmv  Upcv  wpoaMlftMwop,  at^s. 

*  Ibid.  5. 6.  8,  wp7o«i8^f  8^  olca  rh  ira»  "  Gr.  ^po^ptop  B.  J.  1.  6.  4.  ib.  1.  21. 
0JCVM9  Kmrrk  ympUat  riaffapffiw  iripois  M-  1.    Antt  la  4.  & 

X^wnt  W9py9t$» 
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''tower-like''  appearance.^  The  n)ck  on  which  the  acropoEs 
stood  is  described  as  fifty  cubits  high ;  a  statement  which  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  loose  estimate  of  the  historian  after  years  of 
absence ;  and  which,  judging  from  the  high  gronnd  now  on  the 
north,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  afiowance.'  This  rock 
could  not  have  had  a  very  great  lateral  extent ;  for  it  was  oor- 
ered  over  from  the  base  to  the  top  with  hewn  stones,  both  for 
ornament  and  to  render  the  ascent  more  difficult  to  assailants.* 
Upon  this  rock  thus  encased  was  situated  the  acropolis,  which' 
would  in  this  way  itself  be  ''tower-like  ; ''  but  could  hudly  be 
expected  to  have  other  towers  at  the  four  comers,  still  fifty  and 
seventy  cubits  high  ;  nor  to  comprise  within  itself  "  broiad  opm 
places  for  encampments/' 

The  same  distinction  between  the  acropolis  and  the  fortress 
in  general,  is  implied  by  several  other  circumstances  narrated 
by  the  Jewish  historian.  When  Titus,  in  the  course  of  his  as* 
sault  upon  Antonia,  had  by  the  power  of  his  engines  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  the  ardour  of  his  troops  was  dampened  by 
the  sight  of  another  wall  which  the  Jews  had  built  up  within.* 
And  when  the  Bomans  had  surprised  the  acropolis  by  nighty 
and  Titus  himself  had  been  among  the  first  to  ascend  into  it, 
many  of  the  Jews,  in  fleeing  away  to  the  temple,  fell  into  a 
mine  that  had  been  dug  by  the  tyrant  John.  The  Romans  abo 
rushed  forward,  and  strove  to  enter  the  temple  area  with  the 
Jews ;  but  were  repulsed  after  many  hours  of  hard  fighting. 
This  combat  Titus  looked  down  upon  from  the  acropolis.*  Stm 
further,  when  the  Roman  army,  after  seven  days  of  labour,  had 
by  order  of  Titus  razed  the  very  foundations  of  the  acropolis,: 
and  so  formed  a  broad  approach  against  the  temple,  Titus  is  still 
represented  as  taking  his  station  in  Antonia,  in  order  to  overlook 
the  assault  and  direct  the  further  efforts  of  his  troops.* 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  seems  evident,  that  the  acro- 
polis, standing  at  the  northwest  corner  and  encased  with  a  &cing 
of  hewn  stone  on  every  side,  probably  of  sloping  work,  was* 
nevertheless  separated  from  the  temple  area  by  a  considerable 
interval.  This  interval  was  a  part  of  the  outer  fortress,  enclosed 
by  the  wall  which  on  the  south  divided  Antonia  from  the  tem- 
ple ;  so  that  the  acropolis  r(5se  "  tower-like  "  within  this  outer 
fortress  in  its  northwestern  part,  and  was  enclosed  by  it.  Nor 
is  such  an  arrangement  of  a  fortress  without  analogy,  even  at 
the  present  day.     The  great  castle  el-Husn,  at  the  north  end  of 

'  Gr.  wffyott^s  B.  J.  6.  6.  8.  •  B.  J.  5.  6.  a 

*  Joflephns  was  natnrally  tempted  to  ex-        *  B.  J.  6.  1.  8,  4. 
aggentte  in  all  that  related  to  his  own        *  Ih.  6.  1.  7,  8. 

ooontrymen ;  and  also  in  respect  to  the        *  B.  J.  6.  2.  1,  6,  7.    Also  B.  J.  S.  4. 

strength  of  fortificationBy   which   Roman  4,  5. 
Talonr  had  orercome. 
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Lebanon,  stands  npion  a  high  ridge,  commanding  a  view  both  of 
ih6  lake  of  Hums  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  of  great  extent,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  another  interior  citadel,  more  than  a  hundred  paces  in 
length  by  seventy  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  with 
water,  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  This  acro- 
polis ia  built  up  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stones,  as  if  encas- 
iDff  a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely,  as  is  now  seen  at  Jeru- 
lelein  and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  form  the  foundations  of  the  towers, 
bat  carried  up  between  the  towers  and  nearly  to  the  same  height.^ 
This  castle,  with  its  interior  citadel,  all  bearing  the  name  el- 
Husn,  seems  to  me  to  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  the  plan  of  the 
ftrtieas  Antonia  with  its  acropolis. 

Along  with  the  preceding  description  of  Antonia,  it  is  likewise 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  area  o(  Solomon's  temple  was  origi- 
nsUy  a  square,  measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side  or  four  stadia 
m  circuit ;  which  circuit  was  enlarged  by  Herod  to  six  stadia, 
mehtdrng  Antonia  ;  thus  enclosing  double  the  former  area,  or 
two  square  stadia  instead  of  one.'  From  this  account  it  would 
sftoctly  follow,  that  the  area  of  Antonia  also  was  a  square 
measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side.  But  as  Josephus  was  writing 
St  Bome,  without  actual  measurements  and  after  an  absence  of 
many  years  from  Jerusalem,  the  statement  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a  general  estimate  expressed  in  a  popular  form.  It  may  also 
\»  ranembered,  that,  according  to  the  measurements  already 
given,*  the  present  Haram  area  is  1529  feet  in  length  from  south 
to  north,  l^  about  925  feet  in  breadth ;  thus  leaving  on  the 
north  an  extension  of  about  six  hundred  feet  more  than  a  square. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  temple  enclo- 
nire  formed  an  exact  mathematical  square  ;  for  in  an  area  of 
such  extent,  even  if  the  length  were  much  greater  than  the 
breadth,  it  would  still  in  poprdar  language  be  called  a  square. 

From  all  the  various  considerations  thus  far  presented,  it  is 
at  least  not  a  hasty  conclusion  to  infer,  as  was  done  conjecturally 
in  a  former  volume,'  that  the  fortress  Antonia  occupied  perhaps 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area.  That  is  to 
say,  it  occupied  the  tract  on  the  north  of  the  proper  temple 
square,  whatever  it  might  be,  extending  from  south  to  north 

'  See  below,  under  June  14th.    Barck-  Xa^/3aro;i^nffira2T^f*Ai^rc»y(af.n>.  1.21.1, 

btrdt't  Tr»T.  in  Syr.  p.  158. — A  like  in-  Ktd  t^k  wtpi  airrhp  [rhp  pobv]  kyrruxiffofro 

tnior  citadel  williin  an  outer  fortress,  is  x<^P^)'''^'^^<^'''*'^'^<^> — TheTalmnd 

seen  in  the  great  castle  e)«-Sabeibeh  near  in  like  manner  speaks  of  the  temple  enolo- 

B&niiU ;  see  nnder  May  27th.  sure  as  a  square,  measoring  five  hundred 

*  Joa.  Antt  15. 11.  S,  rovro  8^  fy  rh  ira»  cubits  on    each   ode ;    Dghtfoot   Descr. 

vip(3oAof,  rrrri^mw  inMrnv  rip  kAkXov  Templi,  o.  2.  0pp.  ed.  Leusd.  I.  p.  554. 

^nr,  ixdimis  ymrlas  trrdSioy  firjKos  i«"o-  •  See  above,  pp.  175,  178. 

XsH^vo^f.  B.  J.  5.5.  2,  48i  vaf  ir^ieAof  «  See  VoL  L  p.  292  sq.  [L  482  sq.] 
tMw  fit  l(  ^rmiiovs  ffvwtfArrpHwo^  w§pi' 
Vol.  ni.— 20> 
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some  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet,  and  from  west  to  east 
about  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  And,  Airther,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  inner  citadel  or  acropolis  was  in  the  noiib- 
westem  part,  upon  a  projection  of  rock  extending  from  BesEetha 
into  the  said  area,  and  separated  from  the  said  hill  by  a  deep 
trench.  Very  possibly  also,  while  such  a  projecting  rock  foimed 
the  foundation  of  the  acropolis,  there  may  yet  have  been  built 
up  thereon  a  mound  of  earth,  enclosed  and  suppcnted  by  the 
facing  of  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone  ;  as  is  apparently  the  eaae 
in  the  present  fortress  el-Husn.  Indeed,  such  a  mode  of  con- 
struction would  account  for  the  apparent  facility,  with  which  the 
troops  of  Titus  were  able,  in  seven  days,  to  overturn  the  veiy 
foundations  of  the  acropolis,  and  form  a  broad  approach  against 
the  temple.* 

The  site  thus  proposed  for  Antonia  in  its  Aill  extent,  accords 
well  with  the  description  and  various  notices  of  Josephus ;  and 
enables  us  to  understand  and  apply  all  his  specifications  in  a 
natural  manner  and  without  any  violence.  It  afibrds  ample 
space  for  all  the  "  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  sur- 
rounded with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad  open  places  ftr 
encampments.'^'  It  leaves  room  for  the  square  form  of  the 
temple  area  proper,  as  specified  by  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  ;• 
and  although  we  do  not  now  find  the  whole  area,  inclusive  of 
Antonia,  to.  be  fall  six  stadia  in  circuit,  yet  the  actual  difference 
is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  a  merely  popular  estimate. 

The  same  view  in  respect  to  Antonia  enables  us  to  account 
for  the  very  remarkable  excavation  on  the  north  of  the  present 
area,  still  more  than  seventy-five  feet  in  depth  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  width  ;  which  tallies  so  strikingly  with  the 
fosse  mentioned  by  Josephus  on  the  north  of  the  temple  aSkd 
Antonia,  or  rather  oiBaria^  and  described  by  him  as  of  "infinite 
depth."  *  This  is  probably,  even  now,  the  deepest  excavation 
of  the  kind  known.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  very  depth  militates 
against  the  idea  of  its  having  been  intended  for  defence,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  probably  at  first  a  mere  reservoir  for  water ; 
then  the  reply  is,  that  on  this  latter  supposition  the  great  depth 
is  still  more  anomalous  and  inexplicable.  As  a  military  fosse 
we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  its  depth  was 
"infinite  ;"  and  that,  too,  during  the  siege  by  Pompey,  many 
years  before  Herod  had  given  to  the  fortress  the  form  and  name 
of  Antonia."  Herod  very  probably  enlarged  the  former  fesse 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  fortress,  and  perhaps  deepened  it 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  2.  1,  7,   iifi4p€us  hrra        '  5>ee  the  preceding  page. 
KOTOffrpe^afiini  rols  riis  *Kmuvlas  dtfit\-        *  Gr.  Biii  fid^os  (hrf ipoy,  B.  J.  1.  7.  8. 

Iws,   fi^XP^    rov    Upov  wXarnatf    iyo9op  Antt  14.  4.  2. 
tbrpnrla'arro,  *  See  the  precedmg  note. 

'  See  ahove,  p.  231.' 
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ttni  more.  At  a  later  period,  apparently,  it  was  converted  into 
a  Tart  resenroir  for  water ;  lor  wliich  it  has  evidently  been  used 
at  some  former  time.^  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  the  '^  deep  trench  "*  between  Antonia  and  Bezetha,  was 
carried  through  the  rock  of  Bezetha  at  the  same  depth  or  c^  the 
■one  width,  as  is  now  feund  in  the  great  reservoir.  Indeed,  it 
mar  not  be  improbable,  that  the  inner  citadel  of  Antonia  stood 
mamly  upon  the  rock  and  site  now  covered  by  the  Serai'  or 
barracka ;  and  that  the  trench,  by  which  it  was  separated  from 
Bezetha,  was  cut  through  the  rock,  deep  indeed,  but  not  ne- 
eesflarQy  wide,  not  &r  south  of  the  line  of  the  present  street 
in  that  part  That  is  to  say,  that  the  lofty  acropolis,  &ced  to 
ttie  top  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone,  stood  out  further  north 
tnan  the  main  body  of  the  lower  fortress,  and  so  as  possibly  to 
be  on  the  west  of  the  present  deep  excavation. 

The  like  extent  of  Antonia  seems  further  to  be  indicated  by 
the  features  of  the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  area.  At 
the  northern  end,  as  we  have  seen,'  we  find  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  wall  of  a  comer  tower  or  bastion,  measuring  about 
dghtj-three  feet ;  and  then  again  the  projection  of  which  the 
Golden  gate  forms  part,  extencSrig  fifty-five  feet,  and  which  ap- 
parently was  once  the  base  of  another  tower.  From  the  southern 
ride  of  this  last  projection  to  the  southeast  comer  is  a  distance  of 
1018  feet ;  and  to  the  northeast  comer  is  about  516  feet.  A  line 
drawn  from  this  point  of  division  westward  across  the  Haram  area, 
would  fall  about  150  feet  north  of  the  great  mosk.^  We  thus 
*  should  have  the  present  area  divided  into  two  portions ;  the 
southern  portion  measuring  1018  feet  by  925  feet,  would  then 
reprraent  the  square  of  the  ancient  temple.'  The  northern 
tract,  having  the  same  breadth,  and  measuring  about  516  feet 
fbm  south  to  north,  would  in  this  way  be  left  for  the  extent  of 
Antonia.  To  this  last  may  then  be  added  the  site  of  the  present 
Beral,  if  occupied  of  old  by  the  inner  acropolis  ;  thus  increasing 
die  area  of  the  whole  fortress  to  the  extent  of  some  150  feet 
towards  the  north  on  the  northwestern  part.  These  estimates,  . 
of  course,  require  the  language  of  Josephus  to  be  taken  in  a 
popular  sense  ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  assigning  to  it  any 
otner.  The  Golden  eate,  according  to  this  view,  was  near  the 
southeastern  angle  of  the  fortress ;  and  led  out  from  Antonia 
into  the  country  at  this  sheltered  spot,  where  no  enemy  could 

'  See  abore,  pi  172.    Also  VoL  L  pp.  projection  next  further  soatli,  would  take 

298  aq.  880  eq.     [iJ  484,  4S9  sq.]  from  the  wnthern  part  about  1 10  feet,  and 

*  6r.  S^wy/tm  fii^,  B.  J.  6.  4.  2.  add  it  to  the  northern  tract ;  thiu  making 

*  See  aboVe,  pp.  178,  175.  the  former  to  be  about  908  feet  by  925 

*  See  the  metmrements  referred  to  in  the  feet,  or  nearly  an  exact  sqnare.     But  foch 
preceding  note.  m  line  wonM  leave  too  litde  apace  oq  tha 

*  A  lioe  dimwn  acroas  the  area  from  the  north  of  tfaa  moaL 
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successfully  assail  it.  The  elaborate  architecture  of  this  gate  is 
usually  referred  to  the  time  of  Herod  ;^  and  the  rougher  cooraes 
of  the  comer  bastion  in  the  northeast  may  well  belong  to  the 
same  epochs  although  they  are  more  massive  than  any  other  of 
the  remaining  works  of  Herod. 

The  same  general  position  of  Antonia  furnishes  an  easy 
explanation  of  some  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
temple. 

One  of  these  is  the  fact^  that  Josephus,  in  describing  the 
gates  of  the  temple  leading  to  the  city  and  suburb,  speaks  only 
of  the  four  upon  the  west  and  one  in  the  southern  side ;  thus 
affording  strong  ground  for  the  inference,  that  there  were  none 
upon  the  north.  If  now  Antonia  with  its  lofty  citadel  and  deep 
fosse  lay  along  upon  the  whole  of  this  northern  side,  we  have  & 
once  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  silence. 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  thus  be  readily  ezplamed, 
is  the  Rabbinic  statement,  that  the  holy  house  itself  stood  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  outer  court  or  temple  area.  According 
to  the  Talmud :  "  The  greatest  space  was  on  the  south ;  the 
next  on  the  east ;  the  next  on  the  north  ;  and  the  least  on  the 
west.'' '  That  is  to  say,  the  building  was  in  the  northwestern 
part ;  but  its  length  being  from  west  to  east,  the  space  left  next 
the  western  wall  or  portico  was  less  than  that  on  the  north. 
The  like  position  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  account  given  hj 
Josephus,  that  Titus  cast  up  one  of  his  mounds  and  brouj^t 
forward  his  engines  "  overagainst  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
inner  temple  ; "  "  it  l^ing  obvious  that  the  Romans  made  their. 
assaults  upon  the  wall  of  the  temple  area,  whether  from  the  city 
or  from  Antonia,  at  or  near  the  northwest  comer.  I^  therefore, 
the  rock  es-Sfikrah,  now  beneath  the  mosk  of  Omar,  which  the 
Jews  in  the  fourth  century  were  accustomed  to  wail  over  as 
marking  the  site  of  their  former  temple,  does  thus  mark  some 
point  in  the  tme  site,  (which  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion),* then  the  position  thus  indicated  by  this  rock  accords  well 
with  that  above  described  by  the  Rabbins  ;  provided  the  temple 
area  was  in  popular  language  a  square,  and  the  tract  further 
north  was  occupied  by  Antonia. 

In  the  same  way  we  perceive  a  satis&ctory  reason  for  the 
historian's  application  of  the  celebrated  oracle,  that  '^  the  city 
and  temple  would  be  captured,  when  the  temple  should  become 
fournsquare." '  He  asserts  that  "  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the 
destraction  of  Antonia,  made  the  temple  four-square  ; "  and  thus 

Catherwood  in  Bortletfi  Walks,  Ed.  ■  B.  J.  6.  2.  7.   ib.  6.  4.  1. 

%vp.  158,  169, 16L  «  See  YoL  L  p.  800.  [i.  444.] 

*  In  Lu^htfoot,  Descr.  Templi  Hieroi.  o.  *  B.  J.  6.  5.  4. 
8^  0pp.  ed.  Lenad.  L  p.  556. 
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the  oracle  reoeiTed  its  fulfilment.  PreTicmslyy  then,  the  templd 
{Upop)  was  not  a  aqnare ;  because  it  comprised  Antonia  as  a 
part  of  itself  It  was  an  oblong,  and  perhaps  irregular  ;  espe-^ 
cially  if  we  regard  the  citadel  as  making  a  projection  towards 
the  north.  This  oblong,  by  the  destruction  of  Antonia,  was 
reduced  to  the  square  of  the  temple  aiea  proper. 

Buch  are,  in  general,  the  grounds  on  which,  in  my  former 
work,  I  ventured  to  bring  forward,  hypothetically,  tad  ^iih 
some  hesitation,  the  view  which  assigns  so  great  an  extent  to  the 
fortress  Antonia.  Repeated  subsequent  examination  has  only 
served  to  render  those  grounds  more  definite  and  clear ;  and  thus 
&r  to  give  confirmation  to  the  hypothesis. 

According  to  the  eaiiier  view,  the  citadel  or  acropolis  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area,  constituted  of  itself  the  whole 
fortress  Antonia.  This  view  is  still  preferred  by  several  writers. 
But  they  thus  overlook  the  extent  assigned  by  Joeephus  to 
Antonia ;  its  city-like  character ;  and  the  ^'  apartments  of  every 
kind,  and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos,  and  baths>  and  broad 
open  places  for  encampments."  And  further,  they  are  com- 
pelled, either  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  historian  as  to  the 
square  form  of  the  proper  temple  area  ; '  a  course  which  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  follow  ;  or  else  to  deny  the  antiquity  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  present  Haram  area.'  The  strong 
reasons  against  this  latter  course  have  been  already  enumerated.' 

The  chief  reason  assigned  against  the  view  proposed  by  me, 
is  the  alleged  &ct,  that  '^  the  whole  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
temple  was  not  covered  by  the  fortress  in  question."  *  In  support 
of  this  allegation,  reference  is  made  to  the  various  sieges  of  the 
temple,  in  connection  with  the  city,  as  narrated  by  Josephus. 
Of  such  sieges  no  less  than  five  are  described,  and  another  is 
spoken  of  as  planned.  Three  of  them  took  place  while  the 
fortress  still  bore  the  name  of  Baris,  viz.  those  by  Aretas,  Pom- 
p(9y,  and  Herod.  The  other  three,  those  by  Floras  (intended), 
Cestius,  and  Titus,  occurred  long  after  the  reccmstraction  of  the 
fortress  by  Herod  as  Antonia. 

About  the  year  63  B.  0.  or  shortly  before  Pompey's  arrival, 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  PetrsBa,  as  the  ally  of  Hyrcanus  against 
Aristobulus,  ^^  made  an  assault  upon  the  temple  and  beleaguered 
Aristobulus  ;  the  people  supporting  Hjrrcanus  and  assisting  him 
in  the  siege,  while  only  the  priests  continued  with  Aristobums." ' 

'  Thnt  Mr  Cmtherwood  expresdy  rcjjects  048.    Also  Moaemn  of  Gass.  Antiq.  May 

the  testimoiiT  of  JosephxiB  as  to  the  sqnare  185S,  pi  445. 

fi»nn    of    the    temple    area ;    BarUetf  s        *  Jos.  Antt  14.  2.  1,  6  9h  r&p  *kpd$mp 

Walks,  Ed.  2.  p.  165.  fieuriKtit  .  .  .  'wpwrfidKitv  ri    Up^,  rhw 

'  Holy  City,  It  pp.  868,  860  sq.  'ApurrSfiovXM^    hroKiSpxti,  vpocri^fidtw 

'  See  above,  p.  2SND  sq.  8i   rov    9^fiov    r^    'Tpxay^  xtd    ov/tvo- 

*  Holy  City,  II.  p.  848.     KrttSt  p.  74  AMpKovrrot    a^^,  fi6^v  9h  rmw  Up4w 

iq.    Comp.  Tobler,  Tc^Mgr.  L  pp.  636-  'KpunofioiKf  wp^aiupirrw. 
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The  siege  was  afterwards  raised  by  the  Boman  general  Scanmai 
As  there  is  in  this  account  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  point  of 
assault  upon  the  temple,  the  passage  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  now  before  us.^ 

The  siege  by  Pompey  took  place  in  the  year  62  B.  C.  That 
general,  advancing  from  Jericho  upon  the  Holy  City,  found  it 
strongly  fortified  on  all  sides  except  the  north  ;  ^'  for  a  broad  and 
deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  within  it  the 
temple,  which  was  strongly  fortified  round  about  with  a  wall  of 
stone  ;"  ^^  so  that  the  city  being  taken,  this  would  be  a  second 
place  of  refuge  from  the  enemy/' '  The  inhabitants  were  divided. 
The  partisans  of  Hyrcanus  opened  the  gates  to  Pompey,  and 
delivered  over  to  him  the  city  and  the  royal  palace.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  adherents  of  Aristobulus  retired  into  the  temple ; 
and  having  cut  off  the  bridge  leading  to  the  city,  prepared  to 
hold  out  tUl  the  last.  Piso  was  now  sent  in  with  a  body  of 
troops  ;  he  stationed  guards  in  the  city  and  the  royal  palace,  and 
fortified  the  houses  towards  the  temple  and  the  parts  without 
around  the  temple.  ^^  Pompey  then  took  a  position  within,  on 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple,  where  it  was  assailable* 
There  too  stood  lofty  towers,  and  a  trench  had  been  dug  ;  and 
it  was  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  ;  for  the  part  towards  the 
city  was  also  abrupt,  the  bridge  being  broken  down."  •  The 
Bomans  cut  down  aU  the  trees  round  about ;  and  "  filled  up  in 
the  northern  quarter  both  the  trench  and  the  whole  valley."  * 
But  this  was  done  with  difficulty,  the  trench  being  of  immense 
deptL'  The  engines  were  at  length  brought  up  ;  and,  the 
largest  of  the  towers  having  been  thrown  down,  the  temple  was 
carried  by  storm.* 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  valley  {<l>apay^)  mentioned  in  this 
account,  can  only  be  the  valley  on  the  west  of  the  temple  ;  just 
as  it  is  also  clear,  that  the  artificial  trench  waft  that  on  the 
north.  The  circumstance  so  distinctly  stated,  that  Pompey 
filled  up  both  the  valley  and  the  trench  shows  definitely  that  hd 

'  It  is  indeed  assumed,  that  Aristobnlos  roircSc^rrcu,  iwrit  rh  fi6puop  rod  t^om  /U' 

had  *'al80  the  city  in  his  power;"  and  pos,  B^w  ^r  MfMxoy.    hftar^Kt^m^  M 

hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  assault  on  the  kclL  iyrav^  fuydkoi  ir^pyot^  luX  rdfft  M 

temple  was  from  the  north ;  Holj  City,  II.  hpdtpvitro^  itaH  fia^ia  mpitix^ro  Adptrffu 

pp.  348,  851.   But  the  fact  that  the  people  &vc3&<^ci  7^  ko)  rd  vfhs  d^y  wiKuf^  r%i 

aided  Hyrcanus,  and  only  the  prietU  re-  yc^upas  kyarrrpafiiUvus, 
mained  with   AriKtobulus,   shows  conclu-        ^  B.  J.  1.  7.  8,  vJtnhs  h\  Koerk  rh  rtfoHf* 

sivcly  that  the  latter  was  shut  up  in  the  mor  KhiyjOL  Hiy  rt  rd^p  txov  *ri  ^ 

temple  and  Baris ;  and  therefore  the  as-  ^ipteyya  woirar,  SXip'  avfJi^opo6cTis  rSa  §ih 

sault  on  the  temple  may  have  been  from  pd/itms, 
within  the  city.  •  Antt  14.  4.  2,  Tttnrtfu^n^p  riip  vipi^ 

•  Antt.  14.  4.  1-4.    B.  J.   1.   7.  1-4.  tikiiy  *?ufial»p . . .  fU)us  w\ric^t^9  r^$ 

These  two  accounts  are,  in  part,  combined  r^pov  B^  fid^s  tatttpow, 
in  the  text.  *  Antt.  14.  4.  4. 

'  Antt  14. 4. 2,  llo/ifritos  9h  Io-m^ct  rrpor 
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• 
made  his  approaches  on  the  northwest  comer,  both  from  the  west 
and  from  the  north.  And  this  was  natural ;  for  there,  on  the 
north,  is  the  higher  ground  of  Bezetha,  overlooking  the  temple 
and  its  precincts.  But  in  that  northwest  comer  stood  the 
fcrtresB  or  rather  acropolis  of  Baris ;  so  that  it  was  this  citadel, 
tiie  fortress  of  the  temple,  that  Pompej  chose  as  his  main  point 
of  mttack  ;  just  as  Titus,  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
kter,  made  his  chief  assaults  upon  Antonia  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. The  fortress  Baris  was  necessarily  within  the  trench  ;  and 
beiiig  the  acropolis  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  robes  c£  the 
Ugjh  priest  were  laid  up,  it  was  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of 
flie  temple  and  its  precincts,  without  being  specified  by  name. 
The  towers  belonged  doubtless  to  Baris  ;  for  none  aro  ever  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  wall  of  the  temple  proper.  The 
trench  was  that  on  the  north  of  the  acropolis,  separating  it  from 
Bemtha. 

Herod's  siege  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  year  37  B.  C. 
or  twenty-five  years  later  than  that  by  Pompey.  The  city  was 
then  held  by  Antigonus.  Herod  being  joined  by  the  Roman 
gmeral  Sosius  ''  pitched  his  camp  near  to  the  northern  wall ;''  ^ 
or,  as  the  other  account  says,  ^^  approaching  the  city  where 
it  was  most  assailable,  he  pitched  his  camp  before  the  temple, 
having  determined  to  make  an  assault,  as  Pompey  had  formerly 
done.''  For  this  end  he  '^  sat  down  along  the  north  wall  of  the 
city."'  The  siege  would  seem,  at  first,  not  to  have  been  pressed 
with  much  vigour.  Herod  himself  was  absent  at  Samaria  for  a 
time  ;  nor  did  all  the  troops  arrive  before  his  return.  The  city, 
is  said,  in  one  place,  to  have  held  out  five  months."  In  another 
place  we  are  told,  that  the  first  (or  outer)  wall  was  taken  after 
mty  days  ;  and  the  second  (or  temple)  wall  after  fifteen  days 
more.^  This  last  account  refers,  apparently,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  more  vigorous  assault  or  storming  of  the  walL 
Herod  thus  broke  through  the  outer  wall  (the  second  of  Jose- 
phns)  into  the  lower  city  ;  and  then  through  another  (interior) 
wall  into  the  temple ;  that  is  to  say,  he  assailed  the  temple  from 
the  lower  city.  After  he  had  thus  got  possession  of  it^  Antigo- 
nus, who  still  held  out  in  Baris,  descended  from  the  acropolis 
and  yklded  himself  to  Sosius.* 

Such  were  the  three  sieges  of  the  temple,  while  its  fortress  was 
yet  known  as  Baris.  The  others  were  much  later.  In  the  in- 
terval, both  the  temple  and  the  fortress  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Herod ;  and  Agrippa  had  erected  the  third  wall  of  the  city. 

*  B.  J.  1.  17.  9.  •  B.  J.  1. 18.  «. 

*  Antt.   14.   16.   14     ib.   14.    16.    1,        «  Antt  14.  16.  2. 

Iiwdb^iirro  wtikt  rf    fi^W    ^•^X*^   ^'        *  ^  ^'  1*  1^-  ^  «^«<n  pJkp  hth  ^ 
m4ik»m.  MUmw.    Antt.  14.  16w  8. 
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It  was  about  A.  D.  65,  or  not  long  before  the  Aegb  bj 
CestiuSy  that  FloruSy  the  last  procurator  of  Judea,  duzing  a 
tumult  in  the  city,  sent  troops  to  get  possession  of  Antonia  and 
the  temple.  In  this  he  was  foiled ;  and  then  the  inBUigents, 
^^  fearing  that  Florus  would  again  come  and  seise  upon  the  tem- 
ple through  Antonia,  went  up  and  cut  off  the  continuous  porticos 
of  the  temple  towards  Antonia/'  ^  This  led  Florus  to  abandon 
his  purpose. — The  passage  obviously  has  no  bearingsupon  the 
question  here  at  issue. 

The  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  Jews  brought  Cestiuaj^  then 
proconsul  of  Syria,  with  an  army,  to  Jerusalem  in  A.  B«  66. 
Ue  entered  the  city  without  opposition;'  and  after  yarioas 
delays,  made  an  attack  with  chosen  troops  ^^  upon  the  temple'' 
in  its  northern  quarter.  But  the  Jews  fighting  from  the  portico 
^^  kept  them  off,  and  several  times  drove  them  back  as  they  ap* 
preached  the  wall.'''  The  Romans  now  fermed  with  their 
shields  a  testudo  ;  ^^  and  the  soldiers,  being  now  unhaittssed, 
undermined  the  wall,  and  made  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple/'^  Here  the  circumstance,  that  the  troops  oould 
approach  and  undermine  the  wall,  and  set  fire  to  a  gate  of  the 
temple,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  attack  was  made  fitxm 
the  lower  city  at  the  northern  part  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
temple.  Just  there,  too,  some  years  later,  the  troops  of  Titus,  it 
is  related,  attacking  the  temple  fi'om  the  west,  ^^  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  northern  gate.'' '  All  the  circumstances  are 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  approach  finom  the  north; 
^  where  the  wall  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  very  deep  and 
broad  trench. 

In  the  description  of  the  final  siege  and  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  by  Titus,  in  A.  D.  70,  there  are  only  two  cir- 
cumstances, which  need  here  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Jews  during  the  siege  were  divided  into  two  factions  ;  one  of 
which,  under  Simon,  had  possession  of  the  upper  and  lower  city  ; 
while  the  other,  under  John,  held  '^  the  temple  and  the  tract 
around  it  to  no  small  extent."'  Titus,  after  taking  the  outer  or 
third  w^ll  of  the  city,  pitched  his  camp  within  it,  and  pressed 
the  attack  on  the  second  wall.  The  Jews,  still  in  two  fiM^tions, 
bravely  repelled  the  Romans  from  this  wall ;  ''  those  with  John 
fighting  from  Antonia  and  the  northern  portico  of  the  temple, 

•    >  B.  J.  2.  15.  5,  6,  •/ si  rrotfuMYo/,  ^fff-  <V7o»,  iwl  yoAXirit  /^h  kmttpU^m^n  rtiis 

ffom-tt  /*^  ircUur  iv^X^iip  ^  *Kmpot  icptvrif  r^  r^t^u  wpoa€X&6rrti9» 

rp  rod  Uoov  Htk  rris  *AantMas^  &ra/3drrcff  *  Ibid,  iirfikv  8i  of  ffrparutrtu  jraara^^MpN 

M4mt  riu  ovit x««f  rr*^  rov  l«pov  «p^  rh  rt rxot  im^^vanPf  m2  rov  Icpov  rijr  vi- 

T^y  *Kmmvi«af  8i^K<n|/ay.  Aiyr  ^irorifivpdMu  irupWKwdiinrr; 

*  B.  J.  2.  19.5.    See  mare  friUj  above,  *  B.  J.  &4.  l,icar^rVltfv^^Mrie^l^ 

p.  215.  rov  Hcwdtif  Upov . . .  r^r  M  fiop^ttm  v^t 

^     '  Ibid,  tueritrh  wpotrdpicrijop  hrixttpti  K?d-  ^w^purrow  htpoi  rob$  3f^MXiowr. 

pM  rf  Upf.    'loAtSot  nh  kwh  T^i  ^«4f  *  B.  J.  5.  6. 1. 
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and  also  befine  the  monument  of  king  Alexander/'  ^  Now  as 
the  Bomans  were  not  yet  in  the  lower  city,  but  still  outside  of 
the  second  wall,  it  is  obvious  that  a  defence  made  from  the 
north  portico  of  the  temple  could  be  directed  against  the  enemy 
only  as  approaching  from  the  north  or  northeast  quarter ;  that 
is  to  aay,  on  the  east  of  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  and  of  that 
povtioni  <^  the  second  wall,  which  ran  down  to  join  the  fortress. 
VoeB  this  necessarily  imply,  that  the  northern  portico  of  the 
temple  was  carried  alon^  close  upon  the  trench  ? ' 

in  respect  to  the  difficulty  supposed  to  be  here  involved, 
ssvenl  explanations  may  be  nven.  One  is,  as  I  have  formerly 
suggested,'  that  the  Jews  of  John's  party,  after  being  driven  in 
fiom  the  third  wall,  may  have  now  made  the  fortress  Antonia 
and  this  northern  portico  their  hectd-quarterSy  from  which  to 
ooolact  their  further  defence.  A  second,  proposed  by  Schultz,^ 
inuds  here  ^^  the  northern  portico''  as  signifying  '^  the  portico 
wmeh  ran  northwards  ;"  that  is,  the  eastern  portico,  from  which 
ihe  drfraice  would  naturally  be  conducted  against  the  Boman 
troops  on  the  mount  of  OUves.  Now  as  the  enemy  would  not 
mUkaly  make  attempts  upon  the  gate  leading  out  fi^m  Antonia 
in  this  quarter,  it  would  be  natunJ  for  the  Jews  to  fight  against 
iliemy  at  this  point,  both  firom  the  eastern  and  northern  porticos. 
A  thud  explanation,  which  I  would  here  suggest,  depends  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  northern  portico. 

Herod  built  up  all  around  the  holy  house  immense  porticos, 
moie  costly  than  the  former  ones  ;*  though  it  appears  elsewhere, 
that  the  eastern  portico  was  not  rebuilt,  but  was  still  looked 
upon  as  the  work  of  Solomon.*  These  porticos  formed  each  a 
double  colonnade  ;  the  colimms  of  which  were  five  and  twenty 
cubits  high.^  That  on  the  south  had  three  colonnades  ;  of 
which  the  two  outer  ones  were  each  more  than  fifty  feet  high, 
and  the  middle  one  double  that  height.  The  northern  portico 
of  the  temple,  then,  with  its  roof,  we  may  assume  to  have  had  an 
devation  A  not  less  than  fifty  feet.  As  we  have  seen  above,"  it 
was  probably  distant  from  the  south  side  of  the  great  fosse  about 
516  feet ;  ai^l  from  the  northern  side  about  646  feet  or  some  215 
yaids.  The  wall  on  this  part  of  Antonia,  within  the  fosse,  would 
not  necessarily  or  probably  be  higher  than  at  present,  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  Hence  it  •  would  be  no  (Ufficult 
matter  for  the  Jews,  stationed  on  the  much  loftier  roof  of  the 

>B.  J.S.7.8»«liH^vi|Ar^'I«d{ivi|rAir^  *  Antt  15.  11.  8,  wtpuXd/ifiawt  M  mU 

f9w^t*A^rmi4m9  milt  r^  vf^m^terimf  ^roSr  tfTMut  fur)/icrms  riif  wa^p  iwraf . . .  nd 

rtS  I^M  Kmt  «|4  rmw  'AX«(M^  rmw  fim-  rks  9aw^ums  rw  wfA»  inpfiu\x6fitrof, 

wOJm  mmtfMimp  /tax^Mivc  *  Antt  20.  9.  7. 

*  Bo^  OtytlL  pp.  8SQ,  SSa  ^  B.  J.  5.  6.  2. 

*  niWoth.  SMim,  1S46,  p.  628  iq,  'See  above,  p.  285. 

*  ^cholts,  p.  69. 
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northern  portico,  to  throw  missiles  from  their  bows  and  eng^beB 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lower  Antonia  and  the  fosse,  bo 
as  effectually  to  assail  enemies  approaching  from  that  quarter. 
According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  stones  were  sometimes  thrown 
by  the  bcdistce  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile,  or  doable 
the  distance  above  specified.^ — A  due  consideration  of  the  cii^ 
cumstances,  therefore,  seems  to  show,  that  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  other  circumstance  during  the  siege  by  Titus,  refened  to 
above,  occurred  after  the  Romans  had  broken  through  the  second 
wall,  and  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  Titus  now  idazed 
his  efforts  for  a  little  while  ;  and  meantime  paraded  his  troops  in 
battle*array,  with  much  pomp  and  splendour,  in  order  to  tenify 
the  Jews.  ^'The  whole  old  wall  [on  Zion]  and  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  temple  were  full  of  spectators  ;  and  one  might 
see  houses  full  of  those  looking  on  ;  nor  did  any  part  of  the  city 
appear,  which  was  not  covered  by  the  multitude.''  •  Here  it  is 
not  the  northern  portico,  but  the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple ; 
and  as  both  the  old  wall  on  Zion  and  the  houses  of  the  ciisy  are 
likewise  mentioned,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  temple  and  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  as  affoviing  a 
yieyr  of  the  parade.  Hero  too,  Antonia,  as  the  temple  foriiess, 
is  apparontly  comprised  under  the  general  appellation  of  the 
temple. 

The  above  review  of  the  sieges  enumerated  has  shown,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  oQection  thence  raised  against 
the  proposed  extent  of  Antonia  is  without  validity.  The  whole 
discussion  respecting  the  fortress  may  perhaps  seem  long  and 
out  of  place.  Yet  the  subject  has  a  deep  historical  interest ;  for 
Antonia  was  the  '^  castle"  into  which  Paul  was  carried,  after 
having  been  dragged  out  of  the  temple  ;  and  from  the  stain 
the  great  Apostle  addressed  the  tumultuous  throng  below.* 

At  what  time,  or  in  what  way,  the  ancient  precincts  of  the 
temple  assumed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  present  Haram  area, 
is  unknown.  Titus  left  the  whole  a  mass  of  scorched  and 
smoking  ruins.  Half  a  century  later  Adrian  rebuilt  the  city  ; 
and  apparently  gave  to  its  walls  their  present  course  and  circuit. 
At  the  same  time,  he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  site  of 
the  former  Jewish  temple  ;  and  decorated  the  area  with  statues 

'  See  the  acoount  by  Josephus  oT  the  r6  rt  iipxeuw  rttxos  Bmw  icai  rw  lwe»  t4 

uego  of  Jotapata ;  where,  in  one  instance,  fiS^ur  icA/fM,  rds  rt  obcUa  fuvrks  #»  vpe- 

the  head  of  a  man  is  said  to  have  been  Kvurivrm^  ^cpiSfiV,  ical  i^s  wiKtmt  eMr 

taken  off  by  a  stone,  and  carried  a  dis-  t  fi^  iccmUvrro  irX^^  8ic^alMr^ 

tance   of  three   stadia;   B.  J.  8.  7.  23.  *  Acts  21,  81-4a     In  the  N.  T.  tht 

Comp.    Procop.   Bell.    Goth.    1.   21,    23.  fortress  is  called  ^  vttptfAfioh^  Aoli  21, 

Smith's  Diet  of  Antt.  art  Ton/untum,  84.  87. 

*  B.  J.  5. 0. 1 ,  KOTCirX^frdi)  yitp  i^opc^wy  '  >. 
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of  bimfleli^  one  of  them  equestrian  ;  which  last  was  standing  in 
the  dATS  of  Jerome^  late  in  the  fourth  century.  Bince  that  time, 
there  la  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  important  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  extent  or  limits  of  the  area ;  and  its  present 
toaOf  therefore,  may  be  referred  back  in  all  probability  to  the 
timee  of  Adrian.  The  rocky  sur&ce  in  the  northwestern  comer 
of  the  area  still  testifies  that  this  portion  has  been  artificially 
kffdled.  Here  stood  the  acropolis.^  In  the  process  of  razing 
the  fimndations  of  Antonia,  the  trench  between  it  and  the  higher 
part  of  Besetha  would  naturally  be  filled  up  ;  while  the  eastern 
portion  still  remains  and  is  without  a  parallel,  whether  regarded 
as  a  nulitAiy  defence  or  as  a  reservoir.* 


Tn.  WATERS  or  JXBUSALKM. 

The  various  ways  in  which  a  supply  of  wate?  was  of  old  fiuy 
~  to  the  Holy  City  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former 
idome.'  It  remains  here  only  to  notice  such  information  as  has 
■noe  come  to  li^^t,  and  some  views  which  have  been  put 
ferwud. 

OmoK. — ^In  a  former  volume  I  have  adduced  all  the  evidence 
extant  relating  to  this  fountain.*  The  result  seemed  to  be,  that 
Gnhaa  was  on  the  west  of  the  city,  in  the  basin  or  head  of  the 
Talley  of  Hinnom ;  since  it  is  narrated  of  king  Hezekiah,  that 
he  "stopped  the  upper  water-course  [outflow  of  the  waters]  of 
GKhon,  md  brought  it  down  on  the  west  to  the  city  of  David.''' 
It  was  thus  stopped,  perhaps,  like  the  fountain  near  Solomon's 
pools;  and  the  waters  thus  brought  down  by  subterranean  chan- 
nels^ in  order  to  preserve  them  to  the  city  in  case  of  siege.  The 
pool  of  Hezeldah  so  called,  was  probably  thus  fed ;  and  also,  as 
some  suppose,  the  deep  fountain  or  well  near  the  Haram.  We 
kam  too  from  Josephus,  that  an  aqueduct  couTeyed  water  to 
the  tower  of  Hippicus ;  and  one  is  likewise  spoken  of  in  conneo* 
tion  with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.*  The  water  here  must  have 
come  fiom  Gihon. 

The  general  correctness  of  the  preceding  view  has  since  been 
singularly  attested  by  the  discovery  of  an  '^  immense  conduit" 
beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  on  Zion,  brought  to  light  in 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  Anglican  churoh.  This  edi- 
fice occupies  apparently  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  royal 

>  See  sbove,  p.  2S1  sq.  *  See  in  frdl,  Vol  I  pp.  828-849.  [I 

'  Some    remftrkf   npon   the    iuppoeed  47&-61S,] 
ika^  of  the  fortrest  BarU  with  the        *  Vol  L  p.  846  sq.  [L  612  sq.] 
Akrm  of  Antioohiit  Epiphanea,  which  flave        *  2  Chr.  82,  80. 
Bme  to  the  lower  city,  we  in  Bibliotheca        *  B.  J.  6.  7.  &  ib.  2.  17.  9. 
Sm»,  Not.  1846,  pp.  629-884. 
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palace  ;  it  being  not  far  fiom  the  northern  brow  of  Zion,  nor 
also  from  Hippicus,  towards  the  east.  On  sinking  a  shaft,  the 
workmen  at  the  depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet  came  upon  the 
roof  of  a  vaulted  chamber  of  fine  masonry  and  in  perfect  repair. 
Under  this  they  found  '^  an  immense  conduit  partly  hewn  oat  of 
tho  solid  rock ;  and  where  this  was  not  the  case  it  was  solidly 
built  in  even  courses,  and  cemented  on  the  &ce  with  a  haid 
coating  of  cement,  about  one  inch  thick,  and  was  covered  over 
with  large  stones.  The  direction  of  this  aqueduct  was  east  and 
west/'  Mr  Johns,  the  architect  of  the  church,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  account,  traced  it  eastward  for  more  than  two 
himdred  feet.  In  respect  to  the  chamber  and  aqueduct,  he  fhr* 
ther  says,  ^^  there  is  no  doubt  on  my  own  mind,  that  they  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
pure  water.''  This  indeed  is  shown  by  the  cement ;  as  also  by 
there  being  several  apertures  at  intervals,  apparently  for  drawing 
up  water.* 

Here  then  is  the  aqueduct,  in  all  probability,  which  we  know 
existed  in  connection  with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.*  Not  un- 
likely it  was  the  continuation  of  that,  by  which  water  was  con- 
veyed to  the  tower  Hippicus.'  It  could  thus  be  brought  into 
Zion  from  the  upper  li^in  ;  but  not  from  any  other  quarter. 
Indeed,  the  small  rude  channel,  which  still  comes  from  the  upper 
pool,  enters  the  city  apparently  at  a  higher  leveL* 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  testimony  in  respect  to  Gihon  as 
being  situated  on  the  west  of  the  city  ;  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
actual  existence  of  water  in  that  quarter,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerly,  and  is  still,  conducted  into  the  city  ;  some  writers 
have  chosen  to  transfer  the  position  of  Gihon  to  the  nor^  of  the 
city,  beyond  the  jDamascus  gate  and  towards  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  so  called.'  Against  this  view  there  is  not  only  the  direct 
testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  water  was  brought  down  fiom 
Gihon  to  the  city  on  the  west  ;•  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
the  north  of  the  Damascus  gate  shows,  that  no  sources  of  living 
water  ever  existed  there.  Nor  were  there  large  reservoirs  in  that 
quarter  ;  and  the  supply  was  only  from  a  few  wells  and  many 
private  cisterns.  As  to  the  other  argument,  the  alleged  exist- 
ence of  "a  large  cistern  fed  with  living  water"  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  of  "  an  abundant  well  of  water  "  in  the  church  of 

.    '  See  ''The  Angtican  Cmthedral Clmrch  na  a  aeterr;  U.  pp.  81,  44,  489.     He  ebo 

on  Moont  Zion,  by  J.  W.  John*,"  pp.  9.  aignea,  without  evidence,  that  it  nuu  to 

10.    Bartletfs  Wallet,  Ed.  2,  pp.  82-84.  the  sewer  under  the  baaur. 

•  B.  J.  2.  17.  9,  «  Tf  itpxitp^f  'Anurfof  •  Holy  City,  XL  p.  474  aq.  Krafft,  pp. 
wtpl  rhf  rUs  fieurtXMcris  ai^Kris  dipiwoy  Bm-  96,  121  eq.  182  sq.  140.— Schulti  rig|it(y 
Xay^dtmp  iJdtrxrroL  regarda  Gihon  as  on  the  west ;  p.  79. 

*  The^authV'of  the  Holy  City  affects  *  ^e^.  n^^  vrt  na-nja  2  Ohr.  8^ 
to  speak  of  this  aquedaot  on  Zion  always    ^ 
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ib»  Flagellatioiiy  both  of  ihem  having  the  taste  of  the  water  of 
Siloam ;  we  have  already  Been  that  both  are  merely  ordinary  cis- 
teiiis  of  lain  water,  which  had  become  impure.^ 

A  comparatiTely  modem  tradition  has  given  to  the  ridge 
or  swell  of  land,  on  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  western 
basiiiy  the  name  of  Mount  Gihon  ;  but  this,  as  I  have  formerly 
said,  seems  not  to  go  back  further  than  the  time  of  the  crusadeSy 
being  first  mentioned  by  Brocardus  about  A.  D.  1283.*  It  has 
leoently  been  suggested,  that  a  passage  in  the  second  book  cf 
Chronicles,  as  found  in  the  English  version,  mentions  GKhon  in 
inch  a  way,  as  to  imply  that. this  hill  was  intended.'  But  a 
tlidit  change  in  the  rendering  of  the  passage,  as  in  the  note 
bebw,  removes  the  difficulty ;  and  leaves  the  name  Gihon  in  its 
wnal  application.* 

Will  ksab  thx  Habam . — ^I  have  formerly  given  an  account 
of  this  well ;  and  of  our  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  permission 
to  descend  into  it  and  explore  the  fountain.*  The  attempt  was 
afterwards  repeated  by  Mr  Wolcott  with  better  success.  The 
depth  of  the  well  is  82^  feet ;  and  its  distance  from  the  adja- 
omt  entrance  of  the  Htoam,  according  to  Mr  Wolcott,  is  124 
feet. 

By  a  private  arrangement  with  two  of  the  Arabs  employed 
about  the  well,  Mr  Wolcott  descended  into  it  on  the  evening  of 
Janoftiy  5th,  1842.*  Several  feet  above  the  water  are  four 
arched  recesses  in  the  rock,  opposite  one  another,  each  about 
two  feet  deep,  six  high,  and  four  wide.  A  little  lower,  six  feet 
above  the  water,  is  a  small  doorway  leading  to  an  arched  chamber. 
excavated  in  the  rock,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad, 
and  only  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  ceiling  was  overlaid  with 
stoeco  ;  but  the  chamber  did  not  seem  to  be  constructed  with 
any  reference  to  the  water.  Directly  opposite  to  this  doorway 
was  the  passage  or  channel  for  the  water ;  and  these  two  were 
the  only  openings  firom  the  welL  Their  direction  Mr  Wolcott 
was  unable  to  ascertain,  because  of  an  accident  to  his  compass. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  well  and  in  the  passage  was 

*  8m  lU^ibore,  pp.  196-198.  the  Hebrew  maj- jnrt  ascorrecdj  botrazu- 

*  See  YoL  L  p.  865.  |1 891.1  Brocardns  Isted  thna,  ai  ii  done  Indeed  by  Lntiier : 
e:  9L  Pboocfce  Deaer.  of  the  East  IL  L  **Now  tHu  this  he  built  the  outer  wall  of 
ppi  10,  18,  88.  Sandji^  Tray.  pp.  158,  the  ciQr  of  David,  on  the  west,  towards 
160.  et&  Gihon  in  the  vallej,  etc"    Manaaseh  pro- 

*  See  Masemn  of  Clasaioal  Antiquities,  bablv  rebuilt  the  whole  wall  aitmnd  the 
Vol  EL  1854,  pp.  849,  42a  sonth  of  Zion  as  far  as  to  the  fiiih  fate  on* 

*  8  Chr.  88,  14,  ^'Now  after  this  he  the  east  side  of  the  ci^;  see  Badiger  in 
pCsoMseh]  boSlt  a  wall  without  the  city  Gesen.  Thesanr.  p^  1460.  b ;  and  Lex.  art. 
of  Dsrid,  OD  tlM  west  ride  of  Gihon,  in  *rf^  no.  1.  b. 

^idD^,  e^  to  Ae  entering  in  at  the        /g^  y^^  L  pp.  Si^-M5.  [508-612.] 
fiiBffate.''    Here,  if  the  allnsion  is  to  a        ,  -,     ^.    t>n         _^  ^  »j^    «r  i  .^  "L 

thiTdkyTwUeh  i>  inoanonraUe.    Byt    the  Bibbotheo.  Smi.,  1848,  h.  24-2a 
Vol.  nL— 21* 
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about  four  and  a  half  feet.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  mm  nuno 
than  ten  feet  high  ;  and  just  within  this  was  an  open  space  or 
chamber  twenty  feet  high,  and  perhaps  as  long  and  broad.  It 
had  once  been  walled^  and  covered  with  an  arch  of  hewn  stone. 
Beyond  this,  the  passage  was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  about 
five  feet  Ynghy  covered  with  stones  laid  transversely.  These  were 
without  order ;  and  were  evidently  from  the  ruins  of  some  other 
structure.  There  were  ordinaiy  hewn  stones ;  then  shafts  of 
polished  marble,  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  of  them  square 
and  fluted  ;  and  then  again  a  larger  granite  column. 

The  passage  terminated  at  a  wdl  or  basin ;  beyond  which 
was  seen  the  wall  of  rock.  But  the  space  above  the  wateri 
which  nowhere  had  been  more  than  a  few  inches,  was  here  not 
enough  to  reach  and  explore  the  opposite  side.  One  would 
naturally  infer,  that  this  was  the  fountain  head  ;  but  there  was 
no  appearance  in  the  water  to  indicate  it.  The  distance  back 
to  the  well  was  found  by  careful  measurement  with  a  role  to  be 
eighty  feet. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Wolcott's  report.  He  was  alone, 
and  was  subjected  to  many  untoward  circumstances,  which  ^ve 
to  his  undertaking  an  air  of  romantic  adventure.  It  was  like- 
wise the  rainy  season  ;  when  of  course  there  was  more  water  in 
the  passage  than  at  other  times. 

Four  years  later,  March  16th,  1846,  Tobler  in  like  manner^ 
after  some  higgling  with  the  men  drawing  water,  was  permitted 
to  descend  by  the  bucket.*  He  foimd  a  boy  already  below  with 
a  light,  in  order  to  bring  out  water  from  the  passage.  This  he 
did  by  lading  it  up  from  the  &rthest  basin  into  the  channel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  passage  ;  along  which  it  then  flowed  to  the 
basin  of  the  welL  The  water  now  stood  in  the  passage  not 
more  than  an  inch  deep.  The  direction  of  the  passage  fiom  the 
well  is  aotUJieast  seventeen  paces ;  and  then  sotUh  twenty-five 
paces.  The  basin  at  the  end  seemed  to  be  round,  some  six  feet 
in  diameter  ;  but  the  bottom  could  not  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
any  bubbling  or  motion  of  the  water.  Near  this  basin  the  bottom 
of  the  passage  itself  was  about  three  feet  lower  than  further 
north.  The  basin  seemed  to  be  merely  roughly  cut  in  the  lime- 
stone rock.  The  quantity  of  water  was  said  to  vary  with  the 
rains  above  ;  so  that  after  a  long  and  heavy  rain,  the  water  of 
itself  flows  out  into  the  welL  The  temperature  below  was 
warm,  and  the  air  pure. 

During  the  year  1853,  Dr  Barclay  also  succeeded  in  descend- 
ing into  the  well.  He  followed  the  stream  (as  he  calls  it)  nearly 
dne  south  for  105  feet ;  when  all  further  progress  was  cut  off  by 

^  See  the  ftill  aocoont  in  TobWB  DenkbUtter  etc.  p.  78  aq. 
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tlie  roof  of  the  passage  suddenly  decKning  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  water.^ 

Such  is  all  the  information,  that  we  are  likely  to  have  for 
many  years  in  respect  to  this  welL  The  main  point  settled 
•eema  to  he,  that  me  ^rthest  hasin  is  not  under  the  Haram,  and 
piobably  had  no  connection  with  the  temple.  It  may  turn  out, 
as  is  snggested  by  Dr  Barclay,  that  the  well  has  likewise  no 
oonnection  with  Gihon  or  with  any  other  reservoir ;  but  is  itself 
an  independent  natural  fountain,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  the 
bottom  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  in  seasons  of  drought, 
merely  to  increase  the  internal  area  from  which  the  water  slowly 
tricUefl.  In  this  way  the  horizontal  passage  may  have  been  exca- 
vated along  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  more 
abundant  source.  Something  of  the  same  kind  exists  in  con- 
section  with  the  well  of  Job.  Besides  ornamental  masonry  on 
die  sides  of  the  well,  an  Arabian  writer  relates,  that,  in  its  lower 
part,  there  is  in  like  manner  a  side  grotto  or  chamber,  from 
which  the  water  strictly  comes.*  I  heard  also  a  similar  report 
of  a  deep  well  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  French  consul  on 
Bentha,  which  was  said  to  have  passages  at  the  bottom.  But 
It  was  then  too  late  to  make  further  inquiry. 

Thi  Aqueduct. — The  course  of  the  aqueduct  was  described 
in  my  former  work,  from  the  i>oint  where  it  crosses  the  valley 
of  Hmnom  on  low  arches,  and  '^  is  then  carried  along  and  around 
the  southwestern  part  of  Zion  above  the  valley,  till  it  comes 
oat  again  high  up  along  the  eastern  slope,  and  enters  the  city.'' 
Farther  than  this  we  did  not  trace  it.'  In  1842,  Mr  Wolcott 
feund  that  the  aqueduct  passes  under  the  city  wall  at  a  point 
farther  east  than  that  marked  on  our  former  plan  ;  and  is  then 
carried  along  the  steep  eastern  declivity  of  Zion ;  partly  by  a 
passage  excavated  for  it  in  the  rock,  and  partly  as  supported  by 
a  wall  of  masonry  some  fifteen  feet  high  against  the  fiice  of  the 
rock.  The  northern  portion  of  the  excavated  passage  Mr 
Wolcott  entered  and  penetrated  for  a  distance  of  140  feet ;  but 
was  then  stopped  by  some  modem  masonry,  under  which  the 
pipes  continue.  This  was  near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion ; 
nom  which  point  the  aqueduct  is  understood  to  be  carried  along 
the  causeway  to  the  Haram.^ 

*  III.  Letter  dated  Dec  6th,  1853.  along  the  east  border  of  Zion  to  the  canse- 

*  Meir  ed-Din  in  Fundgr.  dee  Or.  EL  p.  way ;  and  then  adds :  **  By  another  branch 
ISa     See  in  VoL  I.  p.  832.  [  I  492.]  the  water  was  led  along  the  north  border  of 

*  See  VoL  L  pp.  265,  847.  [  l  390,  Zion  towards  the  west,  to  the  palace  of 
614.1  Herod,  or  specially  to  the  tower  Hippicns  ;* 

*  See  the  fiill  accoont  by  Mr  Wolcott,  pp.  112,  189.  Now  the  aqueduct,  even 
Biblioth.  Sac  1848,  p.  81  sq.  Gomp.  To-  where  it  crosses  the  yaUey  of  Hinnom,  is 
Uer,  Topogr.  L  p.  474. — An  instance  of  not  less  than  sixty  feet  lower  than  Hip- 
KrallVs  not  unfreqnent  inaccuracy  occurs  picus ;  see  above,  Vol  L  p.  278  sq.  [L 
In  rderence  to  this  aqueduct      In  two  408.] 

places,  he  describes  it  lij^tly  as  cazxied 
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In  some  connection  with  this  aqnednct,  and  suppoeed  to  have 
been  fed  from  it,  is  a  large  subterranean  reservoir  adjacent  to  the 
outside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram,  under  and  just  north 
of  the  house  of  the  K&dy.  Tobler  is  the  first  to  give  an  acconnt 
of  it.^  The  entrance  is  through  a  vault  or  passage  fiom  the 
court  or  garden  between  the  waSing  place  and  that  house.  The 
tank  is  84  feet  long  by  42  broad,  with  a  vaulted  roof  some  24 
feet  high.  Its  eastern  side  is  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  Haiam. 
At  each  end,  south  and  north,  is  a  doorway  about  six  feet  abors 
the  bottom ;  that  on  the  north  being  now  walled  up.  A  Utile 
water  was  percolating  through  the  western  waU.  There  is  a 
square  opening  above,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  water.  At 
the  time  there  was  almost  no  water.  Adjacent  to  this  tank,  on 
the  west,  are  other  smaller  subterranean  vaults  ;  the  entianoes 
of  which  are  reported  as  exhibiting  ^tn^ecZ  arches. 

This  reservoir  has  also  been  visited  by  Dr  Barclay.*  He 
found  in  it  no  water,  but  not  a  little  mud.  The  Haram  waU 
in  this  part  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  similar  to  tfaoee 
at  the  wailing  place.  He  did  not  notice  the  aqueduct ;  althoudi 
it  evidently  passes  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tank.  The 
footsteps  of  persons  walking  overhead  were  distinctly  heard. 

According  to  his  measurements,  Dr  Barclay  found  the  tank 
to  be  under  the  northern  portion  of  the  E&dy^s  house,  and  also 
under  the  causeway,  and  extending  as  &r  as  to  the  minaret  a. 
few  yards  north  of  the  Haram  gate.  Tobler  regards  the  smaller 
vaults  on  the  west  as  substructions  or  supports  ror  the  causeway. 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  so  ;  and  especially  if  they  exhibit 
pointed  arches ;  it  would  seem  to  bring  down  the  causeway,  as 
also  this  part  of  the  aqueduct,  to  the  times  of  the  Saracens.' 

Upper  Fountain. — This  has  been  commonly  known  as  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin.  Of  its  irregular  and  intermitting  flow 
we  formerly  were  witnesses ;  and  we  also  passed  throu^  the 
subterranean  channel  by  which  its  waters  are  conducted  to 
Siloam.    All  this  is  fully  described  in  a  former  volume.* 

The  inquiry  was  there  started,*  Wliether  perhaps  this  irregular 
flow  is  to  be  explained  by  some  connection  with  waters  from  the 
temple  or  Haram  above,  the  taste  of  which  was  found  to  be  the 
same  ?  On  this  point  nothing  new  has  since  come  to  li^t ; 
except  that  the  exploration  of  the  well  west  of  the  Haram  has 

^  Tobler,  Denkbl  p.  41  sq.     Schwarz  hear,  the  eleyated  street  is  a  mere  bank  of 

Fpeaks  of  this  tank  as  discovered  by  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  oe- » 

Muslims  in  1845  ;  p.  269.  copied  by  this  tank ;   the  sewer  pasang 

'  Ms.  Letter,  Dec,  Cth,  1853.  transversely  beneath  it  north  and  sonth ; 

'  See  above,  pp.  227,  228. — I  add  here  and  a  smaU  sewer,  probably  once  a  w 

an  extract  from  ^e  letter  of  Dr  Barclay  conduit,  perforating  it  longitudinally 

referred  to  above :  **  Has  this  any  decisive  the  west" 

bearing    upon    the    causeway   question?        *  Vol  L  pp.  887-848.  [ L  498^608.] 
From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  see  or        *  Ibid.  p.  842.  [L  507.J 
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diown,  that  at  least  those  waters  apparently  have  no  outflow 
rither  towards  the  Haram  or  the  valley.  The  likeness  of  taste, 
therefore,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  like  soil  and 
rock  throogh  which  the  ii^aters  of  both  fountains  jpercolate. 

Whether  any  communication  whatever  exists  with  the 
Harem  above,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  determined.  The  present 
popular  report  of  such  a  connection,  like  that  respecting  running 
water  at  me  Damascus  gate,  is  too  indefinite  and  legendary  to 
be  of  any  weight  Yet  the  writers  of  the  Talmud  have  re- 
eorded  the  tradition  of  their  day,  that  the  blood  from  the  great 
■liar  was  drained  off  by  a  subterranean  channel  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kidron  ;  where  it  was  sold  to  the  gardeners  fi)r 
manure.* 

In  respect  to  the  suggestion  formerly  made  by  me,  as  to  the 
poesible  identity  of  this  intermitting  fountain  with  the  pool  of  Be- ' 
theada,  I  may  now  venture  a  somewhat  more  definite  statement.* 
The  irregular  flow  certainly  corresponds  perfectly  well  with  the 
"troubling"  of  the  water.  When  it  is  said,  that  "an  ancel 
went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool  and  troubled  md 
water,"  probably  there  is  no  one  who  would  hold,  that  on  every 
such  occasion  there  was  the  visible  form  and  appearance  of  an 
angeL  This  mysterious  motion  of  the  waters,  of  which  none 
ooud  comprehend  the  cause,  the  people  ascribed  to  the  direct 
Bopematural  agency  of  an  angel ;  and  this  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principle,  that  God  administers  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
vene  through  the  agency  of  the  angels,  his  messengers.*  Again, 
idien  it  is  said,  that  "  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of 
the  water  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he 
had,"  it  is  evident  that  the  healing  power  was  held  to  lie,  not  in 
the  water  itself,  but  in  the  circumstance  oi  first  stepping  in. 
This  of  course  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  medical  waters ; 
is  is  also  the  other  circumstance,  that  the  power  extended  to  the 
healing  of  all  kinds  of  diseases.  In  these  particulars  we  have 
the  unerring  marks  of  a  current  popular  belief;  which  the 
Evangelist  has  chosen  to  make  the  basis  of  his  representation. 
The  same  was  sometimes  done  by  an  authority  higher  than 
John.* 

Canals  or  Sewebs,  etc. — Of  the  channel  for  water  on  Zion, 

'  Joma,  fol.  58.  2 ;  see  Lightfoot  Hor.  Bcend  into  the  canal,  eta"    Compi  Bolj 

Heb.  0pp.  H  p.  20.  ed.  Lensd— In  the  City  IL  p.  842. 

tract  Middoth,  8.  2,  8,  it  is  also  related,  '  John  5,  2-7.    See  in  VoL  L  p.  842. 

that  **  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  a]tar  [I  507.] 

were  two  openings,  through   which  the  '  Comp.  Heb.  1,  7.  24. 

blood  was  collected  into  the  canal,  and  so  *  See  emedaHj  oar  Lord's  parable  of 

earned  off  into  the  Kidron  ;"  and  further,  the  lUch  Man  and  Lazarus,  founded  on 

tiiat  **  in  the  floor  at  the  same  comer  was  the  Jewish  popular  belief  as  to  Hades  and 

a  place  a  cubit  square,  covered  by  a  roar-  the  state  of  the  dead ;  Luke  16,  19  sq. 

Ue  slab  with  a  ring,  where  one  could  de-  oomp.  Luke  28,  89  aq. 
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and  the  sewer  along  the  bazar,  as  also  those  reported  to  exist  hi 
connection  with  the  causeway,  I  have  already  spoken.  ^  It  remains 
only  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  two  other  Bubterraoean 
passages. 

One  is  outside  of  the  B&b  el-Mugh&ribeh  or  Dung  gate,  near 
the  bed  of  the  Tyropoeon.  This  I  have  fermerly  mentioned.' 
A  low  arch  here  forms  the  present  outlet  of  a  lai^  sewer  fiom 
the  city.  This  was  i>ointed  out  to  us  in  1838,  as  the  sewer  by 
which  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fell&hin,  in  their  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  1834,  passed  in  and  got  possession  of  the  eity.^ 
Dr  Barclay  informs  me,  that  he  recently  attempted  to  explore 
this  deep  channel,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  commnnicatio& 
between  it  and  the  causeway  or  the  sewers  above  ;.  but  having 
approached  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  causeway,  the 
passage  became  so  low  and  choked  with  mud,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return.*  Tobler  also  appears  to  have  had  no  better 
success.* 

The  mouth  of  another  subterranean  passage  is  seen  on  the  de- 
clivity above  the  upper  fountain,  a  little  southwestwards  fircnn  the 
same.  This  canal  is  mentioned  by  Schultz ;  but  appears  to  have 
been  first  explored  and  described  by  Tobler.*  According  to  him, 
so  far  as  he  could  follow  it,  the  passage  runs  up  first  N.  20^  W. 
for  480  feet ;  and  then  west,  142  feet.  The  greater  part  is 
walled  with  small  stones  laid  in  mortar ;  and  the  bottom  is  flagged 
with  square  stones.  For  113  feet,  the  canal  is  cut  through  the 
limestone  rock.  The  width  is  about  2^  feet ;  the  height  varia- 
ble, sometimes  low  and  sometimes  rising  to  eight  feet.  The 
whole  is  now  entirely  dry,  and  the  air  pure.  • 

The  same  canal  was  again  explor^  in  1853  by  Dr  Barclay. 
Taking  with  them  lights,  tape-line,  and  compass,  they  penctrateii 
more  than  six  himdred  feet ;  when  it  became  too  much  choked 
to  proceed  further.  On  plotting  their  measurements  upon  the 
map,  Dr  Barclay  found  that  the  passage  had  taken  them  to  the 
path  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Bdb  el-Mugh&ribeh  or  Dung 
gate  ;  where  they  distinctly  heard  the  peculiar  tread  of  donkeys 
overhead.     From  this  point  it  runs  &rther  due  west. 

This  excavation  is  held  to  have  been  a  sewer  ;  and  if  so,  it 
was  not  improbably  a  branch  of  that  coming  down  from  the  city 
near  the  same  gate,  as  above  described.  There  is  nothing  to 
identify  it  with  the  "  canal"  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

'  For  the  channel  on  Zion,  see  above,  pp.  pogr.  L  p.  92.     Schultz  refers  their  mi- 

248,  244.    For  the  sewer  under  the  bazar,  trance  to  the  other  passage  montioBad  Im- 

■ee  p.  166  ;  and  for  thone  said  to  be  under  low. 

the  causeway,  see  pp.  187,  190.  *  Ms.  Letter  of  Dec.  6th,  1858. 

•  Vol  L  p.  266.  [i.  890.]  *  Topogr.  L  p.  90  sq. 

*  So  WB  were  distinctlj  infarmed  by  '  Schultz  p.  41.    Tobler  Topogr.  L  p. 
who  knew;  and  so  too  Tobler,  To-  98  sq. 
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'  which  the  sacrifices  were  slaughtered  in  ancient  times,  and 
where  all  Jews  inscribed  their  names  on  an  adjacent  wall.^ 
This  latter  was  obviously  within  the  temple  enclosure  ;  which  in 
Beigamin's  day  was  in  possession  of  the  Christians^  and  to 
iriueh  the  Jews  then  had  access.* 

Yin.  SEPULCHBEa 

I  faave  here  only  to  present  a  few  additional  remarks  upon 
the  Tomb  of  Helena  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  so  called  ; 
both  of  which  are  treated  of  in  my  former  work.' 

ToxB  OF  HxLKNii.  This  remarkable  excavation,  commonly 
known  to  travellers  as  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  we  examined  in 
1838,  as  Irby  and  Mangles  had  done  before  us,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  might  not  exist  an  entrance  at  the  north  end  of 
the  portico,  similar  to  that  now  open  at  the  southern  end.  We 
however  fimnd  nothing.^  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Messrs 
Woloott  and  Tipping  in  1842.  Ttisuf,  who  had  been  with  us, 
was  employed,  and  two  other  men.  They  reached  the  block  of 
stone  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles ;  it  was  three  or  four  feet 
square,  and  seemed  to  have  been  broken  away  fix)m  the  front  of 
the  pcnrdco.  They  removed  it,  but  found  no  opening  beneath ; 
and  laid  bare  the  rook  for  several  feet,  without  discovering  any 
tiaoe  of  a  passage.  None  probably  ever  existed.  Inde^  the 
rock  on  that  side  is  less  firm  and  compact,  and  less  stuted  for 
excavation.' 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  likewise  brought  forward  the  evi- 
dence, which  goes  to  show,  that  this  sepulchre  was  that  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene  ;  as  suggested  by  Pococke.  This  is 
mentioned  as  on  the  north  of  tferusalem  by  Josephus  and 
Jerome  ;  and  also  generally  by  Eusebius  and  Pausanias.  The 
evidence  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads : 

First.  According  to  Josephus,  the  sepulchre  was  constructed 
with  three  pyramids  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia  from  the 
city,  overagainst  a  gate  of  the  third  wall ;  which  wall  is  also 
said  to  have  passed  overagainst  the  sepulchre.*  These  pyramids 
Eusebius  calls  stdce  or  cippi;  and  speaks  of  them  as  extant 
and  famous  in  his  day  J 

Becond.  Jerome,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula  fix)m 


*  B«j.  of  Tud.  bj  Adher,  I.  p.  SS.  9,  tiis  wmy,  ihm  pumg*  fanm  doe  w«rt;* 
B^  and.  pi  71,  Trmnd.  Letter  of  Dee.  SKh,  1858. 

*  The  antbor  of  tlie  H0I7  City  has  no  "  YoL  L  pp.  856  iq.  864.  [  L  628  bq. 
4o«bi»  tfuift  tiie  canal  above  described,  u  589.1 

"AetanBinatkni  of  the  drain  of  the  great  *  See  Vol.  L  p.  860.  [1588.1 

altar,-*  a  p.  458.    Br  Barclaj  lemarika :  *  See  Woloott  in  BiUioth.  Saera,  1848, 

**In  tfaiB  foppodtion  he  is  entirelj  mi*-  p.  85iq. 

taken ;  for  at  the  terminns  of  our  peregri-  *  Antt.  20  4. 8.  B.  J.  5.  2.  8.   ib.  5. 4.  S. 

Mtiooy  wfaioh  waa  akeadj  too  far  out  of  *  H.  E.  2. 12,  rriiAai  6aifaMi3fc 
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Lydda  to  Jerosalem,  says  she  ascended  by  Beth-horon  and 
Oibeon,  passed  near  Bamah,  and  stopped  a  little  at  Gibeah  ;  she 
then  entered  Jerasalem,  leaving  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  on 
the  left  hand.^  Since  the  appearance  of  my  former  work,  the 
site  of  Gibcah  of  Saul  has  been  definitely  identified  with  thft 
Tuleil  el-Ftll,  which  rises  some  distance  south  of  Bamah,  and 
close  on  the.  east  of  the  great  northern  road.  This  road  is  at 
present  unquestionably  the  same  that  it  ever  was  ;  and  Paula 
proceeding  from  Oibeah  to  Jerusalem  would  havOi  as  now,  this 
sepulchre  on  her  left.* 

Third.  The  testimony  of  Fausanias  establiahes  the  remaifca- 
ble  character  of  the  sepulchre  of  Helena ;  which  be  namesi 
along  with  that  of  king  Mausolus  in  Oaria,  as  being  partionlariy 
worthy  of  admiration.'  He  makes  allusion,  exaggerated  and 
legendary  indeed,  to  the  singular  doors  ;  and  thesey  as  also  the 
splendid  marble  sarcophagi,  are  found  in  no  other  sepulchre 
around  Jerusalem.  All  the  circumstances  of  elaborateness  and 
splendour,  which  mark  this  sepulchre,  and  this  alone,  made  it 
famous  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  and  Eusebius ;  and  stiU  distin- 
guish it  above  all  others. 

All  these  points  of  evidence,  taken  together,  seem  to  me  to 
prove,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  identity  of  this  sepul- 
chre with  that  of  Helena.  The  three  pyramids  were  probably 
slender  cippi  of  a  pyramidal  form,  erected  on  the  level  ground 
above  the  portal,  not  unlike  to  those  surmounting  one  of  the 
rock-hewn  tombs  at  Petra.* 

In  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  the  attempt  of 
Schultz  and  De  Saulcy  to  transfer  the  tomb  of  Helena  to  a  sep- 
ulchre far  in  the  northwest  of  the  city,  and  north  of  the  Birket 
Mamilla,  can  only  be  regarded  as  against  all  the  evidence.'  Es- 
pecially so,  since  the  latter  writer  admits  of  his  own  accord,  that 
the  tomb  proposed  '^  is  of  such  coarse  workmanship,  as  to  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  with  the  magnificent  carvings  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings."* 

>  Hiexx>ii.  Epitaph.  Pauls :  "  In  Gabaa  one ;    Wilson  Landa  of  tlie  Bible,  I  pw 

nrbe  nsqne  ad  solum  dlrata  panlnlnm  mib-  429.    But  these  Tsiy  pyramids  are  caDed 

Btitit.  . .  Ad  IsBvam  maosoleo  Helense  de-  by  Eusebius  srr^Aai,  and  could  not  there- 

relSoto,  .  .  .  inmssa  est   Jerusoljmam  fore  have  bera  large.    The  whole  mnk  is 

urbem.**    0pp.  T.  IV.  iL  p.  673,  ed.  Mar-  called  hy  Pausanias  rifas,  and  bj  Jerane 

tianay.  a  mausoleum ;  neither  cf  which  tenns  is 

*  M.  De  Saulcj  asserts,  that  Paula  came  well  applicable  to  three  separate  dppi  ot 

«« from  the  direction  of  Jafik."  IL  p.  199.  even  three  pyramids.    Indeed  the  Teiy  ex- 

'  Pansan.  GrsBO.  Descr.  8.  16  fin.  pression  of  Josediius  implies  the  sama 

^*  See  Vol.  n.  p.  129,  comp.  p.  126  sq.  thing.    We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 

r  ii.  515,  comp.  p.  510.1 — It  is  objected,  bones  of  Helena  would  literally  be  depo- 

wat  according  to  Josepnus  the  bones  of  sited  in  three  pyramids ;  but  rather  in  a 

Helena  were  to  be  buried  in  the  pyramidt  sepulchre  constructed  with  three  n/»pi, 

(d^tifrM  h  rats  wpoft/tny)  which  she  had  *  Schults  p.  65.    De  Sauloy  II  p.  IGO. 

erected ;  Antt  20.  4.  8.    Hence  it  is  in-  '  M.  De  Saulcy  has  a  long  and  elabo- 

ferrod,  tliat  bor  tomb  was  not  an  excavated  rate  aigument,  cohering  man  tiian  fifl^ 
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Tombs  of  thb  Pbophkts. — ^These  are  near  the  top  of  the 
moant  of  Olives,  not  fiu-  south-southwest  of  the  village.  They 
am  mentioned  in  my  fonner  work ;  but  we  did  not  ourselves 
then  Tint  them ;  nor  had  they  at  that  time  been  described  by 
otkeiB.^  This  deficiency  has  since  been  abundantly  supplied ; 
and  I  give  here  a  plan  aiid  brief  description.' 


The  entrance  is  through  a  hole  in  the  rock,  with  a  blind 
stair,  which  leads  down  into  a  circular  apartment  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  excavated 
in  the  rock.  From  this  chamber,  two  parallel  galleries,  ten 
feet  high  and  five  wide,  are  carried  southwards  through  the 
rock  for  about  sixty  feet.  A  third  gallery,  on  the  left,  di- 
verges southeast,  and  extends  for  al^ut  forty  feet.      These 


I  (H  pp.  162-215),  bj  which  he  ftt- 
to  prore  thmt  the  tombe  of  the 
Kiin  to  caOed,  sre  the  veritable  lepnlchrei 
of  uuM  and  his  luocesflon.  So  sangnbe 
it  ba,  indeed,  that  he  actoiJlj  anigns  the 
Mifcral  eliamben  and  niches  to  the  bodies 
of  tfw  individiial  IdiigB;  ih  p.  188  sq. 
Tba  anament  will  probablv  ooDTince  no 
ooa,  who  has  regard  to  snch  passages  of 
Scriptara  as  1  K.  2,  la  11,  48.  2  Ghr. 
SS,  27.  82.  88.  Acts  2,  29 ;  see  also, 
ToL  L  ]!.  861  sq^  [t  5S5,]  With  these 
MMagss  the  statements  of  Joeephns  are 
■  peifect  aooordanoe;  eren  npon  M.  De 
Sawc/s  own  shoidng.— The  arffoment  is 
tM7  riaOar  to  tiiat  bj  whkh  I>r  £.  D. 
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Clarice  persnaded  himself^  that  the  sarco- 
phagos  brought  home  by  him  had  been  the 
TeritaUe  resting-place  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  see  his  Tomb  of  Alexander,  4to. 
Camb.  1806. 

*  Vol  L  p.  864.  [1589.] 

*  The  acoonnt  in  the  text  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  Woloott,  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1848,  p.  86 ;  and  from  Tobler,  Siloah  xu 
Oelberg,  K  ^'^  "9-  ^^  P^  ^  ^^^  ^ 
Tobler.— These  tombs  are  also  described 
bj  Lord  Nnffent,  IL  p.  78  sq. ;  by  Schnlti 
p.  42 ;  by  &aflt  a  202 ;  by  the  author  of 
the  Holy  City,  U.  p.  447;  and  by  De 
Sanky,  ILp.  215aq.  Comp.  Rittar  Eidk. 
XVI.Lp.47a 
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three  passages  are  connected  by  two  cross  galleries  in  concentric 
curves ;  one  at  their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle. 
Bnnning  between  these  latter  is  a  fourth  shorter  gallety  ;  lying 
on  the  east  of  the  middle  one  of  the  first  three.  Niches  for 
dead  bodies,  thirty-two  in  number,  are  seen  along  the  farther  side 
of  the  outer  curved  salleiy,  on  a  level  with  the  floor.  Two 
small  chambers,  each  having  two  or  three  niches,  open  into  the 
same  passage,  opposite  the  ends  of  the  two  westernmost  galleries. 
The  western  end  of  the  middle  curved  passage  is  carried  round 
in  a  semicircle  beyond  the  western  gallery ;  and  here  are  also 
several  niches.  The  straight  passages,  and  also  the  middle 
curved  gallery,  have  no  recej.tacles  for  bodies.  From  the  eastern 
part  of  the  same  curved  gallery,  an  irregular  passage  is  carried 
eastward  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet ;  where  it  terminates  in  a 
clayey  friable  soil.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  continued.  Along  this  last  passage,  there  are  two  or  three 
quite  small  chambers,  and  a  few  niches.  The  air  is  everywhere 
pure. 

These  singular  sepulchral  galleries,  so  different  in  their  plan 
and  character  from  all  other  sepulchres  around  the  Holy  City, 
are  as  yet  an  enigma  to  travellers  and  antiquarians.  All  that 
can  be  definitely  affirmed  is,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ^^  tombs  of  tiie  prophets"  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists.^ 

IZ.   THE   HOLY   SEPULCHRE. 

Having  thus  completed  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  the 
topograj)hy  and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  Jo8ei>hus,  I  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
another  monument  of  later  celebrity ;  first  known  indeed  to 
history  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  ever  since  tliat  time  overshatl- 
owing  in  importance  all  other  monuments,  in  the  estimation  of 
much  of  the  Christian  world.     I  mean  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  Bib- 
lical Researches  in  1841,  this  topic  has  been  discussed  with  great 
fulness  ;  and,  in  some  parts,  under  a  new  aspect.     My  purpose 

*  Matt.  23,  29.   Lnke  11,  47.— Scbolte  tet  Smith's  Diet  of  Antt.  art.  FnnuM,  pi 

connects  this  excavation  with  "  the  rock  661.     Bnt  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind 

Perutereon "  mentioned  by  Joecphns  (B.  here ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Gre«k 

J.  6.   12.  2);  to  which  ran  the  wall  of  word  was  ever  thus  applied   The  laugvise 

Titus  along  the  mount  of  Olirea.     He  sup-  of  Josepbns  too,  implies  a  prominent  rock. 

pooes  ircpurrcpffoiy  to  be  here  put  for  clum-  Further,  if  the  Romans  brought  their  waD 

bariutnt  in  the  signification  of  a  nepulchre  thun  near  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  thej 

with  many  niches ;  p.  72.     So  Krafit  p.  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  toil 

203.     De  Sttulcy,  IL  p.  221.    The  word  and  trouble  of  lengthening  it  by  at  least 

columbarium  (dovecote)  was  indeed  in  a  half  a  mile,  without  necessity  o**  inotive ; 

late  age  applied  to  a  sepulchre  filled  up  and  all  this  in  a  work  accomplidied  bj  the 

with  nichei  to  receive  the  funeral  ums;  anay  in  three  days. 
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here  u  simply  to  ascertam,  in  brief,  what  progress  may  have  been 
made  towards  a  final  determination  of  the  question,  whether  the 
present  site  is  the  true  one. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  whole  question  turns,  is  of  two 
kindsy  topographical  and  historical  The  particulars  of  this  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  then  known,  were  given  in  my  former  work ;  and 
the  resnlt  which  seemed  to  me  to  follow,  was  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  present  site.  ^ 

L  In  respect  to  the  topographical  evidence,  we  have  already 
seen,  that  the  discovery  o£  the  ancient  chambers  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  the  general  recc^nition  of  them  as  belonging  to  an 
SDciciOt  gate  of  the  second  wall  on  that  spot,  has  wrought  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  treating  of  the  second  wall,  among  the 
advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  the  sepulchre.*  The  course  of 
that  wall  is  now  laid  down  by  them  along  the  street  of  the 
baiar  to  the  Damascus  gate  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  gate 
Gknnath  is  held  to  have  been  opposite  to  that  street  on  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion.  Both  of  these  new  positions,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  are  untenable.'  I  have  also  brought 
forward  fadts  and  evidence,  stronger  than  before,  which  demon- 
strate, that  the  second  wall  must  have  run  considerably  on  the 
west  of  the  sepulchre  ;  and  which  show  also,  that  its  probable 
oouise  was  near  the  street  leading  northwards  from  the  castle  to 
the  Latin  convent.^ 

So  far,  then,  as  the  topographical  evidence  is  concerned,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
present  site  of  the  sepulchre.  Hence  have  arisen,  apparently, 
the  efforts  made  to  transfer  the  Tyropoeon  and  Akra  to  another 
part  of  the  city  ;  in  order  to  get  rid  both  of  the  ancient  reservoir 
now  known  as  the  i>ool  of  Hezekiah,  and  also  of  the  waters  of 
Gihon  on  the  west.  Hence  too  the  theory  of  sourees,  which  do 
not  exist,  on  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city. 

II.  In  respect  to  the  historical  testimony,  there  has  likewise 
been  some  change  in  the  manner  of  bringing  it  forward.  Instead 
of  the  plausible  A  priori  statement  of  Chateaubriand,  we  have 
had  from  one  writer  ^^an  antecedent  probability;''  and  ttom 
another  the  ^^  strong  presumption  in  &vour  of  a  right  conclu- 
sion."' But  the  actual  historic  &cts  remain  for  the  most  part 
unmodified. 

The  precise  and  main  point  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
topic  is  :  Did  there  exist,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  any  such 
historical  evidence  or  tradition  re8i)ecting  the  place  of  our  Lord's 

>  See  VoL  L  pp.  40B-4ia   [it  64-«0.]  •  See  aboTe,  pp.  199  sq.  218  iq. 

The  reader  U  reierred  to  that  dLBCusaou ;  *  See  above,  pp.  218-22a 

ts  it  be!  at  the  baaiB  of  the  further  remarks  *  Newman,  Essay  on  Miracles^  pp.  148 

in  the  text.  sq.  158  sq.    Holj  City  II.  p.  74. 

*  See  above,  p.  2ia 
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sepolclire,  as  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  the  present  site  as  the 
trae  one  ?  Here  Eusebius  is  the  first  and  chief  witness.  No 
earlier  &ther  or  writer  makes  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
sepulchre  as  then  existing ;  nor  to  any  tradition  respecting  it 
Nor  does  any  later  writer  speak  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  discovery  of  the  site,  until  seventy  years  after  the  event 
The  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  and  Cyril|  a  deacon  under 
Macarius,  and  a  few  years  afterwardis  bishop  of  Jerosalem,  are 
utterly  ailent  Eusebius,  therefore,  the  cotemporary  and  an 
actor  in  these  transactions,  the  friend  and  agent  of  the  emperor 
Constantino  in  Palestine,  is  the  sole  writer  who  bears  testimony 
to  the  historical  facts  as  an  eyewitness. 

This  father,  writing  ten  years  or  more  before  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  sepulchre,  speaks  of  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who 
flocked  to  Jerusalem  to  pay  their  devotions  on  the  moont  of 
Olives,  where  our  Saviour  taught  his  disciples  and  then  ascended 
into  Heaven.^  He  speaks  also  of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  nativity 
at  Bethlehem  ;  which  indeed  was  marked  by  a  still  earlier  tia- 
dition.*  Now  had  there  been,  in  like  manner,  a  definite  tradition 
as  to  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  these 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  were  eager  to  seek  out  even  the  most 
trivial  scriptural  localities,  should  have  neglected  to  ascertain 
and  visit  the  sacred  spot ;  and  also,  how  Eusebius  should  have 
omitted  to  allude  to  the  fact,  when  speaking  of  the  two  other 
collateral  traditions.' 

Indeed,  the  language  of  Eusebius  would  seem  rather  to  imply 
the  non-existence  of  any  such  tradition.  He  relates,*  that  aner 
the  council  of  Nicea  (A.  D.  325),  the  emperor  Constantino 
became  desirous  of  '^  performing  a  glorious  work  in  Palestine,  by 
adorning  and  rendering  sacred  the  place  of  our  Lord's  resnneo- 
tion."  This  was  undertaken  by  him,  not  without  a  divine 
admonition,  but  as  moved  thereto  in  spirit  by  the  Saviour  him* 
sel£'  <<For  hitherto  impious  men,  or  rather  the  whole  race  of 
demons  through  their  instrumentality,  had  made  eveiy  effort  to 
deliver  over  that  illustrious  monument  to  darkness  and  oblivian." 
Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardly  be  appropriate,  in  sj^eak- 
ing  of  a  spot  definitely  known  and  markeid  by  long  tradition. 

*  EomIi.  Demonstr.  Er.  6.  18.  p.  28S.  "the  idol-fane  [orvr  the  MpaklirB]  Myvl 

Colon.  1688 :  r^  cb  Xpurrhp  ircvMrcwc^  excited  the  horror,  and  foriMide  dM  dvto> 

rm^  Manwp  irarrax6^tp  yris  mirrptx^rrmif  ti<nis  of  the  earij  Christians ; "  Holj  Chj 

.  [iyMKo]  rUs  M  rh  opos  rAr  'EKaump  II.  p.  440,  comp.  p.  78.     This 


wpoaiew^tms . . .  fy^  [rov  A^yov]  rott  assumes,  that  they  and  Evsebios  knew  die 

lavrov  fuAifrait  M  ti|s  iucp^ptias  rov  rwp  spot.    If  so,  what  motire  exinted  ibr  hit 

'EXoiAy  tpovs  rk  ircpl  r^f  ovrrcXc/ar  fiv  and  their  silence  ?     Why  not  speak  of  die 

artipia  wctpmMwc^os^  iyT€v^<(p  re  r^r  «lf  '*  horror  "  thus  exdted  f 

oirparobs  ApoBop  mwotrifidpov,     Comp.  in  *  Euseb.  Vit  Const  S.  25,  2S. 

VoL  I.  p.  416.  [iL  77.]  »  Oim  ii^d  rovi'   iw  Suveff   ^aAifr, 

*  See  VoL  I.  p.  416.  [ii.  7&]  iJJC  W  ahrov  rov  ^mr^pos  Awmir^SeU 

'  It  does  not  help  the  matter  to  say,  that  r^  wro6/utTt,    lb.  8.  2ft. 
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Indeed,  Eosebius  expresslj  affirms,  that  the  discovery  of  the 
pepolcfare  was  "  beyond  all  hope." '  In  like  manner  the  emperor 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  Macarios  preserved  by  Eusebius,  regards 
the  discovery  of  ^*  the  monument  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacred 
passion,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  under  ground/' 
as  '^  a  miracle  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  sufficiently  to  cele* 
biAie,  or  men  to  comprehend/'*  The  mere  removal  of  obstruc- 
tiona  from  a  well  known  spot,  could  hardly  have  been  described 
ss  a  miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked, the  whole  tenor  of  the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and 
Gonstantine  shows,  that  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  was  held 
to  be  the  result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge  derived  from 
tndition,  but  of  a  supernatural  intimation.' 

Cheat  stress  continues  to  be  laid  upon  the  circumstance  first 
.  reported  by  Eusebius,  that  the  same  '^  impious  men/'  after  cover- 
ing over  the  sepulchre  with  earth,  had  built  upon  it  '^  a  dark 
retreat  or  cavern  for  the  lascivious  demon  Venus."  *  Nothing  is 
here  intimated  as  to  the  time  of  its  construction.  Jerome,  some 
leventy  years  after  the  discovery,  places  a  marble  statue  of  Venus 
on  the  ''  rock  of  the  cross  "  or  Golgotha,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter 
on  the  place  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  affirms  that  they  had  been 
apon  the  spot  from  the  time  of  Adrian.'  There  is  here  a  dis- 
crepancy between  this  account  and  that  of  Eusebius  ;  and  the 
Latin  father  must  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  Eusebius  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  Jerome  not.  The  historians  of  the  next  centiuy, 
too,  adopt  the  account  of  Eusebius,  and  say  nothing  of  Adrian 
in  this  connection.'  What  then  is  the  amount  of  all  this  testi- 
mony ?  Why  simply,  just  what  I  have  formerly  stated,'  that 
writers  ex  post  facto  have  mentioned  such  a  temple  or  idol  as 
standing,  not  over  the  sepulchre  hnovm  of  old  as  that  of  Christ, 
bat  over  the  spot  Jixed  upon  by  Constantine  as  that  sepulchre. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  a  temple  and  idol  stood  upon 
that  spot ;  but  this  fact  in  itself  has  no  bearing  to  show  that 
the  place  was  the  true  sepulchre.  Indeed,  the  two  parts  of  the 
aignment  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.     If  the  pagan  temple 

>  EnseK  Vit  Const.  8.  28,  rh  fftfi^hp  iral  on  Miracles  p.   146.    So  too  Mr  Taylor, 

MMfdjum  T%f  ffmniplov  iwrduruts  napr^  Anc.  Christiftnitj,  Pt  YIL  p.  29<>. 

iwr  VS0'  4\iri9a  iraffaw  iu^t^yrro.  *  Comp.  above,  VoL  L  p.  414.  [iL  74, 

•  Ennb.  Vit.  Const  9.  SO,  rh  yi^  rh  75.] 

jwApitpa  T0V  hyt^rdrov  iictlwv  ird^s  ivh  *  Vita.  Const.  3. 28,  v9Kpmw  cIMAmt  ffK6' 

rf  yn  WAw  cpmrr^/MMT,  rocm^atf  ir&p  rtow  'A^poMnit  iutoXiar^  Bai/Mvt  ft^X^'' 

vtpMota  Xo^^iy . . .  wturaw  Hiewkii^u^  iXtf  oUoiofAiiirdfitPoi, 

Mff  fn^^olpfc,  KT\, — ^There  is  a  question  *  Hieron.  Ep.  49,  ad  Panlin.  0pp.  IV. 

bere  as  to  the  word  y^Apurfia,  whether  it  ii.  p.  56-i.  ed.  Mart 

refen  to  the  sepulchre,  or  to  the  true  cross  '  Socr.   H.   £.   1.   17.     Sozom.   2.    1. 

aO^vd  to  hav«  been  discovered  at  the  same  Theodorct  is  silent  as  to  any  temple  or 

It  makes  no  difference  with  the  ar-  statue. 

it,  whichever  way  it  is  understood.  '  See  Vol.  L  p.  418  sq.  [ii.  73  sq.] 

Newman  understands  the  cross;  Essay  Comp.  Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  183  sq. 

Vol.  ni.— 22* 
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liad  thus  actually  marked  the  place  of  the  Bepalchre  as  a 
^^  lasting  record  "  from  the  days  of  Adrian,  or  fer  any  period  of 
time,  then  this  site  was  a  definite  and  wcJl  known  spot.  YeL 
according  to  Eusebius  and  the  later  writers,  the  sepnlchre  had 
been  consigned  to  utter  oblivion,  and  its  discovery  was  the  result 
of  a  divine  warning,  accompanied  by  diligent  inquiry.' 

In  respect  to  what  is  usually  and  appropriately  termed  the 
invention  of  the  true  cross,*  which  historians  of  that  and  the  next 
century  narrate  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  advocates  of  tradition  seem  at  present  disposed  to 
say  as  little  as  possible.'  As  to  the  cross,  Eusebius  is  silent 
Tet  in  less  than  twenty  years  we  find  Cyril,  and  afterwards 
Jerome,  speaking  of  its  existence  as  a  public  and  well  known 
£Eu$t ;  and  such  not  improbably  is  the  imi>ort  of  the  epistle  of 
Constantino.^  So  that  I  may  still  say,  as  before,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  fact  in  history  better  accredited,  than  this  alleged 
discovery  of  the  true  cross.  The  discovery  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  cross,  belong  historically  and  appropriately 
together.' 

Thus  a  consideration  of  the  cotemporary  historical  evidence 
goes  to  show,  that  in  the  selection  of  the  present  site  there  was 
neither  any  prior  tradition,  nor  any  direct  probability,  to  guide 
the  choice.* 

We  are  now  prepared  to  advance  a  step  further  and  take  the 
position,  that  even  had  there  existed  such  an  earlier  tradition,  it 
could  have  had  no  authority  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  defi- 
nite topographical  evidence.  This  latter  rests,  not  only  upon 
recorded  historical  facts,  but  also  upon  arclweological  remains 
and  the  pliysical  features  of  the  ground.  A  tradition  may  have 
had  its  source  in  error ;  and  then  it  only  serves  to  perpetuate 
that  error.  Thus  in  the  parallel  example  of  the  reputed  place 
of  the  ascension  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  there  was  actualr^  an 
earlier  tradition  ;  and  the  spot  was  early  visited  by  throngs  of  pil- 
grims. Such  is  the  testimoDy  of  Eusebius  ;  who  also  relates,  that 
Helena  founded  there  a  chui-ch  in  honour  of  our  Lord's  ascension, 
and  another  in  Bethlehem  over  fhe  place  of  his  birth.^  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  weight  of  testimony  and  tradition,  the  site 

*  Comp.  Vol.  I.  pp.  873,  374.  [  u.  14.]         »  See  frilly  on  the  cross,  Vol.  L  pp.  87S- 
«  Holy  City  II.  p.  223.  876.  [  iL  14-16.] 

'  Except  Mr  Newman ;  Essay  on  Mir.         *  Hence  the  veiy  logical  positioii,  that 

p.  143  sq.     The  author  of  the  Holy  City  "  the  more  improbahle  the  supposition,  tlw 

gives  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  cross  in  better  reason  must  there  have  existed  for 

his  first  edition,  p.  303  sq.    But  in  the  se-  marking  this  as  the  spot  ;*  Holy  Ci^  IL  ' 

cond  edition,  where  its  corresponding  place  p.  4. 

would  be  in  Vol  II,  after  p.  73,  it  is  wholly        ^  Euncb.   Dcmonstr.  Evang.  6.  18.  p. 

omitted.  ^  ^  288.     Vita.  Const  8.  84.     Comp.  above 

*  Th  yw^puTfia  rov  ayturdrov  inC^vT.  p.  256. 
See  the  preceding  page,  n.  2. 
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by  it  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  must  be 
regarded  as  wrong ;  since  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  express 
d^laration  of  Scripture.  According  to  Luke  in  his  Gospel^ 
JesuB  led  out  his  disciples  '^  as  &r  as  to  Bethany/'  and  blessed 
them ;  and  '^  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them^ 
and  carried  up  into  heaven."  \  Language  cannot  be  more  defi- 
nite ;  and  in  entire  accordance  with  it  the  same  writer  relates  in 
{he  book  of  Acts :  "  Then  returned  they  [the  Apostles]  unto 
Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusa- 
lem a  sabbath  day's  journey."'  Bethany  is  a  part  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  It  lies  upon  the  eastern  slope,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  m6re  bebw  the  crest ;  so  that  in  order  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  ridge,  and  the  most  direct 
path  leads  over  the  main  summit.*  Further,  if  this  summit  was 
the  true  place  of  the  ascension,  then  our  Lord  was  taken  up, 
and  the  cloud  received  him,  in  fiiU  view  of  aU  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  ;  a  circumstance  not  hinted  at  by  the  sacred  writers, 
nor  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Saviour.* 

As  subsidiary  to  the  supposed  testimony  of  tradition,  there 
has  recently  been  brought  forward  what  may  be  termed  the 
grtAoBological  argument ;  which  treats  of  the  original  form 
and  character  of  the  tomb,  and  of  the  changer  which  it  has 
nbeequently  undergone.  This  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  an 
aigament,  has  been  first  elaborated  in  the  valuable  memoir  of 
Prof.  Willis.*  It  assumes,  that  the  tomb  in  question  was  origi- 
nally an  excavated  sepulchre  ;  although  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as 
an  antrum  or  cavern.*  The  arcliitects  of  Constantine  doubtless 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  sepulchre  ;  either  by  paring  down 
the  rock  into  the  form  of  an  isolated  monolithic  tomb  or  cedi' 
eula  '/  or  by  constructing  with  masonry  an  artificial  imitation 

^  Lake  24,  50.  51.  sore   to  acknowledge  the  courteous  and 

*  Acta  1,  12;  comp.  Lake  19,  29.  candid  tone  of  this  memoir;  so  strikinglj 

*  llat&ew  and  Mark  ipeak  of  Jetns,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  work  in 
duing  the  week  of  his  paseion,  as  going  which  it  is  printed. 

ont  to  kdge  at  Bethany  ;  while  Lake  says        *  Gr.  rh  Arrpop,  which  nsaallj  implies 


r  that  he  spent  the  nights  going  a  natnral  cavern,  rather  th;in  an  excavated 

oitt  into  the  mount  of  Olives ;   see  Matt  tomb ;    Yit.    Const   3.  25,  28,   83,   etc. 

21,  17.     Mark  11,  11.  19.  20.    Lake  21,  So  Eusebius  himself  speaks  of  the  cave  of 

87.  the  Nativity  at  Bethleliem,  rh  rris  y^vi^ 

*  Comp.  the  author's  Harmony,  p.  235.  cnms  tvrpov^  which  has  never  been  regarded 
Quart  Review,  VoL  98.  p.  447. — Such  an  otlierwise  than  as  natnral ;  Yit  Const  3. 
exhibition  might  be  open  to  tlie  charge  of  43.  Comp.  above,  YoL  L  p.  41G.  [  ii.  78.] 
leaning  towaiSs  the  spirit  of  Satan's  sag-  —The  word  used  by  the  Evangelists  ia 
nation,  that  Jesus  should  cast  himself  mostly  ^lyiy/uiby,  Matt  27,  60.  28,  1  sq. 
down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple ;  Mark  15,  46.  16,  2  sq.  Luke  24,  2.  John 
Matt  4,  6.     Luke  4,  9.  19,  41.    20,  1  sq.   Matthew  calls  it  alao 

•  "  The   architectural  History  of   the  rifposy  27,  61.   28,  1.  etc 

Church  of   the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;**    Holy         '  Comp.  Prof.  Willis,  in  Holy  City  IL 

City  II.  pp.  129-294.     It  gives  me  plei^  p.  172. 
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of  such  a  tomb.  Whether  this  remained  tmhanned  in  the 
destruction  of  the  church  by  the  Persians  in  A.  D.  614,  is  un- 
known. Adamnanus  relates  from  ArculAis,  about  A.  D.  697, 
that  in  his  day  the  interior  of  the  monument  exhibited  '^  the 
marks  of  the  workmen's  tools,  by  which  it  was  excavated.  The 
colour  of  the  rock  of  the  monument  and  sepulchre/'  he  says,  ^^  is 
not  uniform,  but  a  mixture  of  red  and  white/'  ^  Now  as  the 
native  rock  of  that  locality  is  grey  limestoney  it  is  a  necessary 
conclusion,  that  the  sepulchre  to  which  this  "  mixture  of  red 
and  white  "  belonged  was  artificial  Perhaps  it  was  the  work  of 
Modestus. 

More  definitely  is  it  assumed,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus  so  called,  now  within  the  church,  was  "  fi)nned 
long  before  the  church  was  built ; "  and  therefore  "  affords  im- 
portant collateral  evidence  for  the  genuineness"  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.*  That  ciypt  I  have  already  described  ;  and  have 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  very  ailment' 
The  character  of  that  excavation,  its  rude  and  irregular  form,  its 
contracted  space  and  the  crowding  together  of  the  locvlij  furnish 
strong  evidence  against  its  high  antiquity.  Or,  admitting  for  the 
moment,  that  it  is  possibly  older  than  the  church,  there  is  noth- 
ing unnatural  in  the  supposition,  that  it  and  other  tombs  might 
have  been  exca^^ated  in  this  ledge  of  rock  during  the  two  and  a 
half  centuries  next  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  when 
this  tract  not  improbably  was  unoccupied  by  dwellings.  Or, 
to  go  back  still  further,,  and  even  admitting  that  it  was  perhaps 
^^  an  old  Jewish  sepulchre  of  an  age  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  ; "  *  the  conclusion  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, that,  inasmuch  as  there  could  have  been  no  sepulchre 
within  the  city,  therefore  the  second  wall  must  have  been  carried 
along  below  this  spot.  As  a  general  rale,  this  exclusion  of  sep- 
ulchres from  the  interior  of  the  city  undoubtedly  prevailed.  Yet 
when  the  third  wall  was  erected,  the  sepulchres  that  were  en- 
closed within  it,  like  that  of  John,  were  not  removed.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  were  on  Zion  itself ;  and  later  Jewish  writers 
speak  also  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  children  of  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  as  having  been  originally  within  the  city,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  mount  of  Olives  ;  where  they  were  still 
shown  in  the  fourteenth  century.*    All  this,  however,  is  unneces- 

*  "  Per  totam  ejtia  cayaturam  ferrament  ■  ProC  Willia,  in  Holy  City  II.  p.  194w 

tonim  «)8teiidit  veAti^a,   qtiibus  dolatores  •  See  above,  pp.  180-182.     To  that  dif- 

sive  excisores  in  eodcm  uai  simt  opere ;  cnssion  the  reader  is  specially  reqnestod  to 

color  voro  iUius  cjuetdem  petne  monumenti  refer. 

et  sepulcrinon  nnus  sed  duo  permixti  vi-  *  Prof.  Willis  from  S^hnltc,  Holy  Citj- 

dentur ;    ruber  ntique  et  albua,   inde  et  II.  p.  194.     Schultz  p.  97. 

bicolor  eadem  o^^tcnditurpotra.**    Mabillon  *  See   Ligbtfoot  0pp.   II.   p.   200.  ed. 

Acta  Sanctor.  Sffic  3.  P.  2.  p.  504.  Comp.  Leusd.     Parchi  in  Ashei^s  Benj. .  of  Tod. 

Dublin  Univ.   Mag.  Sept.  1845,  p.  273.  II.  p.  399.     Carmoly  Itin.  p.  238. 
Mub.  of  Chua.  Antt.  Apr.  1853,  p.  357  sq. 
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Miy ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  whole  character  of  the 

Snlchre  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  affords  a  strong  archsBologi- 
presumption  against  its  high  antiquity. 

Thus  we  are  hrought  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  sup- 
ported neither  by  well  authenticated  historical  fietcts,  nor  by  prior 
tradition,  nor  by  archaeological  features.  The  question,  therefore, 
after  all,  *^  must  principally  be  determined  by  topoobaphical 
considerations."  * 

The  fact,  that  an  unbroken  tradition  of  fifteen  centuries 
now  testifies  to  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  has 
no  bearing  to  show  the  genuineness  of  the  spot  thus  fixed  upon. 
The  tradition  may  have  had  its  origin  in  error ;  and  in  that  case 
tiie  only  effect  of  its  long  continuance  has  been  to  fiisten  that 
error  the  more  firmly  upon  the  world.  The  similar  tradition  in 
respect  to  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  which  sprung  up  a 
centory  later,  is  too  instructive  on  these  points  to  be  wholly 
passed  over. 

It  is  matter  of  more  than  mere  tradition,  that  after  three 
centuries  of  oblivion  the  burial-place  of  Stephen  was  held  to  be 
revealed,  and  his  body  recovered  in  December,  A.  D.  415.  This 
event  was  accompanied  by  visions  and  miracles ;  in  which  the 
chief  actor  was  Lucian  a  priest.  The  bones  of  the  proto-martyr 
were  transferred  with  solemn,  rites  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  for 
a  time  on  Zion  ;  but  were  afterwards  removed  to  a  magnificent 
church  on  the  north  of  the  city,  erected  on  the  supposed  place 
of  his  martyrdom  by  the  empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Theodosius 
die  younger.  The  church  was  dedicated  in  A.  D.  460 ;  and 
appears  to  have  had  a  monastery  connected  with  it.  The 
empress  herself  was  buried  in  the  church.' 

The  narrative  of  the  discovery  and  removal  of  the  body  of 
Bt  Stephen  was  written  by  Lucian  himself ;  and  the  authority 
of  it  is  attested  by  Augustine,  the  great  theologian  of  that  and 
later  ages,  and  also  by  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  whose  work  was 
continued  by  Jerome.'    Augustine  likewise  testifies  largely  to 

'  I  MB  bappj  to  find  myeelf  sustained  genuine  one,  would  have  selected  one  which 

in  Ihe  veiy  words  of  this  conclusion,  by  was  at  variance  with  the  gospel  account;* 

Tt6L  Wlllia,  who  thnt  writes:  "  Through-  Holy  City  11.  p.  195— This  last  point  is 

oof  tliia  diseusflon  I  have  applied  the  term  the  very  question  at  issue.     In  all  the  rest 

Holy  Scpalchre  to  that  which  is  exhibited  of  this  extract  I  entirely  concur. 

ler  this  name  in  the  church ;  without        *  On  the  church  built  by  the  empress 


J  to  assume  its  identity  with  the  Eudocia,  and  the  accompanying  circum- 

itpulchre  of  the  gospel  narrative ;  which  stances,  see  Tillemont  Memoires  etc  II.  p. 

illy  be  determined  by  topogra"  24.    Also  his  Hist  des  Empereurs,  YL  p. 

f  eonnderaHon*.    To  show  that  the  86. 

•irangements  of  this  sepulchre  are  not  in-  '  The  tract  of  Lucian  is  found  in  Au- 

eoDsisfient  with  saored  history,  may  afford  gustini  Opp.  ed.  Benedict.  Tom.  YII,  Ap- 

"         ~    "  '  of  the 


t  slight  ar;^ments  in  its  favour;  but    pendix.      Prefixed  to  it  are  some 
it  could  hardly  be  supposed,  that  those    teftlimonics  of  Augustine  and  that  of  Gen- 
who  first  asserted  this  cave  to  he  the    nadius,  as  well  as  references  to  later  writen. 
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the  many  miracles  wrought  by  relics  of  the  mariyry  which  were 
possessed  by  his  own  church  at  Hippo  in  Africa,  and  by  neigh^ 
Douring  churches.'  Sozomen,  the  cotemporary  historian,  speakB 
of  the  recoveiy  of  the  body  as  an  event  most  eztraordinaxy  and 
wholly  divine.* 

All  these  circumstances  present  many  points  of  analogy,  both 
in  the  alleged  &cts  and  in  the  testimony,  with  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  similar  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Holy  Sepul- 
chre in  A.  D.  325,  less  than  a  centuiy  earlier.  The  erection  of 
a  splendid  church  fixed  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  as 
having  been  outside  of  the  present  Damascus  gate  ;  which,  for 
that  reason,  long  bore  the  name  of  St.  Stephen's  gate.' '  For  ten 
centuries  an  unbroken  tradition  continu^  to  mark  this  spot  as 
the  true  one  ;  and  such  too  was  the  unanimous  and  unquestioned 
belief  of  laity  and  clergy,  of  bishops  and  councils  and  popes ; 
yea,  of  the  church  imiversaL  Yet,  in  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  we  find  this  long  and  venerated  tradition  aban- 
doned ;  the  former  belief  of  the  whole  church  given  up  ;  and  the 
place  of  martyrdom  actually  transferred  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Holy  City  ;  where  too  we  now  find  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,* 

Here  then  we  have  two  like  traditions,  of  high  and  almost 
equal  antiquity,  attested  in  like  manner  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  sovereigns  and  councils  and  the  erection  of  splendid  churcheSi 
and  both  moving  on  together  with  equal  credit  and  like  undoubt- 
ing  faith  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Why  should  it  be, 
that  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  one  should  be  dropped,  and 
the  other  continue  with  increasing  pretensions  ?  What  element 
of  testimony  is  wanting  in  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  other  ? 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  after  ten  centuries  the  one  tradition  comes  to 
an  end  ;  while  the  other  still  exists  for  five  centuries  more  ;  and 
this  fact  of  its  continuance  is  now  uiged  as  a  high  claim  to  be 
received  with  an  undoubting  faith.  Can  five  additional  cen- 
turies add  strength  to  the  original  evidence  ?  Is  this  latter  now 
better  attested  ?  Is  it  more  clear,  more  consistent,  more  con- 
vincing, than  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  ? 

I  have  thus  placed  these  two  traditions  side  by  side  ;  because 
the  comparison  affords  a  lesson  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
value  of  all  tradition.' 

'  Angnst.  de  Civitat  Dei,  lib.  22. 10-22.     See    Reissb.  des  heO.  Landea,   ppi   444^ 

*  Soeomen  H.  £.  4.  16.  665,  111,  252.— Maundeville,  about  A.  D. 
■  Adamnaa   1.  1.     Will  Tjr.  8.  2,  5.     1825,  speaks  already  of  a  church  of  St 

Brocardos  c.  8.  fia     La  Citez  de  Jbcros.  Stephen  npon  the  east  of  the  city,  by  the 

in  Vol.  IL  pp.  559,  560,  561.     In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat;    p.  80.     So  too 

time  of  Ladolf  de  Sochom  tliis  church  had  Lndolf  de  Suchem ;  Itin.  p.  83.     The  ti»- 

disappeared;  p.  83.  Stuttg.  1851.  dition  had  begnn  to  waver. 

*  So  in  the  journals  of  Steph.  y.  Gum-  *  lu  connection  with  this  tradition  to* 
penbeig,  A.  D.  1449 ;  Tucher,  A.  D.  1479  ;  specting  the  place  of  Step}ien*8  mnrtyrdom, 
Breydenbach  and  Fabri,  A.  D.  1483,  etc  there  occurs  an  amusing  instanoo  of  the 
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In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  probably 
no  one  at  the  present  day,  except  Mr  Fergusson  and  his  followers, 
ropposes  there  has  been  any  transfer  of  the  site,  since  it  was 
originally  fixed  in  the  fourth  century.*  The  theory  of  that 
writer  assumes,  that  the  church  erected  by  Constantino  was  the 
present  grand  mosk  es-Sdkhrah  in  the  middle  of  the  Haram  area. 
nifl  position  is  very  ingeniously  elaborated  and  sustained  ;  but 
is  directly  contradicted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  historical 
eridence.  I  need  only  refer  to  two  witnesses.  The  pilgrim  of 
Bourdeaux  in  A.  D.  333,  a  cotemporary  writer,  relates,  that 
''  those  going  from  Zion  to  the  gate  of  Neapolis  .  .  .  have  on 
the  left  hand  the  hillock  Golgotha,  where  the  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied ;  and  a  stone's  throw  off  the  crypt  where  his  body  was  laid, 
and  rose  again  on  the  third  day  ;  and  there  also,  by  cmler  of  the 
emperor  Constantino,  a  church  has  been  erected  of  admirable 
beauty."  '  Here  the  gate  of  Neapolis  can  only  be  the  present 
Damascus  gate.  In  like  manner,  Eusebius,  who  also  was  a  co- 
temporary,  relates,  that  the  splendid  Prcpyloea  of  the  Basilica 
of  Constantino  extended  on  the  east  of  the  same  to  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  the  market ;  which  can  be  referred  to  nothing 
bat  the  present  street  of  the  bazars.'  The  two  witnesses  thus 
accord  together,  and  sustain  each  other. 

Thus  in  eveiy  view,  which  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  its  traditions,  I  am  led  to  hold  &st  the 
position,  which  I  have  formerly  laid  down,  viz.  ^^  That  all  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  respecting  die  ancient  places  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of  no  value  ;  except 
BO  &r  as  it  is  supportel  by  circumstances  known  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  from  other  cotemporary  testimony.''^ 

wmiicteiM^  of  a  main  champion  of  tndi-  tbon«and  yensy  is  of  anj  arajl,  against 

tioo.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Holy  City,  the  preconceived  riews  of  this  sfesonch 

the  author  writes,  p.  364,  '*  It  is  an  «»-  sticlder  for  all  trsdidon.    In  the  seoond 

hmpp^  dremnstabce,  that  the  site  of  the  edition  of  his  work,  all  this  is  rilently 

prDCi>-martyi^Bsnflbring  was  firand  for  many  dropped;  VoL  IL  p.  482. 

years  without  the  Damasons  gate }    h^        '  Essay  on  the  ancient  Topography  of 

canse,  hat  for  this  fact,  there  woold  he  Jemsalem,  by  J.  Fei^^nsson.  Lcmd.  1847. 

little  diiBcnlty  in  fixii^  itto  the  neighbour-  p.  76  sq. 

hood  of  this  Igate],  which  now  bean  his        ■  Ituu  Hieios.  p.  698,  ^  inde  nt  eas 

nsme,"  L  e.  tne  eastern  gate.  **  And  what  foris  mnmm  de  Sion  eontibns  ad  portam 

is  more  provoking,  is,  that  the  empress  Neapolitanam  .  .   .   k  sinistra  parte  est 

Endsda  had  erected  a  large  ohnroh  to  the  montionhis  Golgotfis,  etc* 

memoiy  of  the  saint,  at  the  soppoMd  place        '  Enseb.  Yit.  Const  8.  89.    See  abofe, 

of  his  martrrdom,  without  the  Damascus  p.  168  sq. 

rte,  as  eariy  as  the  fifth  oentni^."    That        «  See  VoL  L  p.  288.  [L  874.] 
to  say,  ao- tradition,  oontimied  e?en  for  a 


SECTION  VI. 


EZOUBSIONS      FROM     JEBUSALEM. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned,  that,  during  our  sojourn  in  fbe 
Holy  City,  we  devoted  one  day  to  an  excursion  to  Wady  Bitttr ; 
and  two  other  days  to  a  like  excursion  to  the  neighbomhood  of 
Hebron.  The  present  Section  comprises  a  narrative  of  these  two 
excursions. 

I.   BXCUB8I0N  TO  WADY  BITTIB. 

Wednesday y  May  5th.— We  left  the  T&fa  gate  at  8.10 ;  ac- 
companied by  Dr  Barclay  and  his  son,  and  taking  with  us  only 
our  servant  Bashid.  Our  course  was  about  west,  on  the  road  to 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  leaving  the  upper  pool  on  our  right 
Crossing  the  swell  of  land  beyond,  which  here  marks  the  water- 
shed between  the  waters  flowing  east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  those 
flowing  west  to  the  Mediterranean,  we  descended  gradually  into 
another  wide  basin,  forming  the  head  of  an  open  valley  running 
off  a  little  south  of  west.  At  8.30  the  convent  of  the  Cross  was 
on  our  right,  a  few  rods  distant,  in  its  green  shallow  valley,  as  we 
had  seen  it  on  our  approach  to  Jerusalem  the  week  before.'  A 
large  building  was  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  intended  ibr  a 
school  or  college.  The  great  Greek  convent  in  the  city,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  likewise  established  a  laige  and  good  school ;  and 
the  Latins  were  said  to  be  about  to  open  schools  in  their  new 
building  near  the  Yfi&  gate.  All  these,  it  was  understood,  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  consequence  of  the  schools  established  hj  the 
English  missionaries.  It  was  also  reported,  that  the  Greek 
convent  in  the  city  was  buying  up  all  the  land  they  could  get 
hold  of,  both  in  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  even  whole 
villages ;  and  this  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  counteracting 

>  See  abore,  p.  159. 
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and  keeping  out  the  English.    That  they  are  jealotiB  of  Engliah 
infltience,  we  have  already  seen.^ 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley,  after  the  junctioa  of  that  in 
which  the  convent  stands,  about  west  by  south.  At  9  o'clock  we 
had  sight  of  M&lihah,  occupying  a  Tell  among  the  hills  on  our 
light*  Ten  minutes  later,  the  broad  and  shallow  Wady  from 
the  plain  of  Bephaim,  coming  down  on  the  west  of  Beit  SQfiSi& 
and  north  of  Sheraf&t,  joined  the  one  we  were  in.  The  latter 
now  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-Werd  or  Valley  of  Boses ;  not 
as  a  mere  &ncy  name,  but  fiom  the  fact  that  roses  are  here  ex- 
tenrively  cultivated.  The  gardens  or  rather  fields  of  roses, 
among  olive  trees  and  vineyards,  commence  above  Mfilihah  and 
iContinue  nearly  to  'Ain  T&lo.  The  ground  is  ploughed  over ; 
and  the  rose  bushes  are  planted  quite  mr  apart  We  met  twenty 
or  more  women  with  loads  of  the  blossoms  on  their  heads,  going 
to  market  in  the  city ;  where  the  roses  bring  about  four  piastres 
the  roily  and  are  used  for  making  rose  water. 

We  were  now  upon  the  Gaza  road  ;  along  which  were  many 
marks  of  antiquity,  though  we  noticed  no  traces  of  ancient 
pavement  At  9.15  Sher^t  was  still  nearer  to  us  on  the  left ;  * 
and  also  a  TeU  on  the  same  side  called  Beit  MirmiL  Here  the 
valley  becomes  contracted  between  rocky  ridges  on  each  side. 
At  9.20  we  came  to  'Ain  Y&lo,  a  small  fountain  on  the  left  hand, 
considerably  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  issue  of 
water  is  quite  smaU,  and  not  veiy  cold.  From  this  fountain 
Mftlihah  gets  its  supply  of  water.  Here  is  a  small  heap  of  ruins, 
perhaps  of  a  former  chapel,  with  two  or  three  small  columns. 
W^  stopped  five  minutes. 

The  path  continues  along  the  bed  of  the  valley,  on  a  course 
about  west,  to  'Ain  Hanlyeh.  At  9.30  Wady  Ahmed  came  in 
on  the  left,  from  the  north  side  of  Beit  Jftla ;  a  deep  valley,  down 
which  comes  a  road  from  Beit  Jfila  and  Bethlehem.  Afterwards 
the  valley  opens  a  little ;  and  the  path  lies  along  above  the  bot- 
tom on  the  left.  At  9.45  there  was  an  excavated  sepulchre  by 
the  way  side  above  u&  We  came  at  9.50  to  'Ain  Hanlyeh, 
known  to  the  Latins  and  to  travellers  as  the  fountain  of  Philip. 
This  is  somewhat  larger  than  'Ain  T&lo.  It  is  in  like  manner 
on  the  hill-flide  above  the  road ;  and  waters  extensive  gardens  cf 
vegetables  in  the  valley  below.  Here,  too,  are  a  few  columns  in 
a  field  near  by ;  and  at  the  fountain  is  seen  an  inunense  block, 
like  a  fragment  of  the  shaft  of  a  very  large  column.  These  are 
probably  the  remains  of  a  chapeL^     The  fountain  and  gardens 

'  Sm  above,  p.  194.  wm  ywt  itaodii^;  Qaaraan.  XL  p.  697. 

*  Bewiiun  at  9  </oloek :  IClliliah,  W.  i    Pooodw  IL  L  pp.  46,  46— As  to  the  fe- 
■.    Shflrafit  S.    Beit  SAfUa  S,  45"  R        gend,  which  maliet  this  the  fbantain  when 

■  SheraOt  hen  bora  S.  60"  E.  Philip  baptiied  the  euniioh,  lee  below  na- 

*  Ib  the  days  cf  QnarMmiiu,  and  cfeii    te  M^  7th. 
s»  hue  at  Poooefce,  a  iwit  of  this  ohapel 

Vot.  IIL-23  ^^ 
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belong  to  the  village  of  Welejeh  ;  though  that  village  itself  is 
supplied  by  a  fountain  within  it.  Here  again  we  stopped*  five 
minutes.' 

The  path  soon  descends  to  the  bed  of  the  valley ;  and  is 
sufficiently  rough  and  difficult.  At  10.10  the  village  Welejeh 
was  high  on  our  right,  three  eighths  of  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
west  side  of  a  short  and  steep  side  Wady.*  We  came  at  10.30, 
by  a  steep  ascent,  to  the  village  of  Bittir,  placed  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  on,  or  rather  just  beyond,  the  western  flank  of  Wady 
Bittir,  which  here  comes  in  from  the  southeast.  Its  head  is 
near  el-EhQdr  (St.  George).  As  it  here  enters  the  Wady  which 
we  had  followed  down,  its  sides  are  high,  steep,  and  rugged ;  and 
from  this  point  the  united  valley  is  called  Wady  Bittir.  In  fiont 
of  the  village  the  whole  Wady  turns  short  to  the  right ;  and 
then  sweeps  around  a^in  to  the  left  in  almost  a  semicircle ; 
enclosing  a  large  and  high  Tell,  which  is  connected  by  a  lower 
narrow  ridge  with  the  table  land  on  the  south.  At  the  village, 
which  thus  stands  in  an  angle,  is  a  fine  fountain,  larger  than 
both  those  we  had  already  seen,  and  with  water  enough  to  turn 
a  mill.  Below  the  fountain  are  extensive  gardens  on  terraces. 
There  are  marks  upon  the  steep  rocks  near  by,  as  if  a  channel 
had  once  been  carried  along  them ;  perhaps  for  a«milL  The 
village  is  not  large ;  and  seemed  poor  and  duly.  It  is  probably 
the  Bcether  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.' 

Taking  an  old  man  as  guide,  and  leading  our  horses  with 
difficulty  up  the  steep  and  slippery  rocks  along  the  path,  we 
ascended  northwest  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  village.  The  top  of  the  connecting  ridge  or  neck  is 
narrow  and  rocky.  Where  it  joins  the  steep  southern  side  of 
the  Tell,  it  has  apparently  been  cut  through  ;  and  thus  a  wide 
trench  formed,  above  which  the  summit  of  the  Tell  rises  some 
forty  feet.  This  wide  trench  may  possibly  be  artificial ;  but  its 
width  and  the  height  of  the  Tell  above  it  would  seem  rather  to 
indicate  the  contrary.  On  the  declivity  of  the  Tell  towards  the 
village,  east  of  the  neck,  are  three  excavated-  caves  of  some 
extent ;  perhaps  sepulchres.  The  top  of  the  Tell  has  an  area  of 
five  or  six  acres  ;  the  northern  part  being  somewhat  lower  than 
the  southern  ;  and  the  whole  is  more  or  less  ploughed  and  cul- 
tivated. The  soil  is  very  stony ;  and  the  stones  have  been 
gathered  and  thrown  together  in  many  unmeaning  heaps.    We 

'  From  the  foantaiii,  Bittir  bore  S.  45°  the  valley  for  fifteen  minntet,  and  then  m- 

W.  cending.  U.  p.  697.  Pococke  IL   L  p.  4S. 

*  This  is  the  villaco  known  to  the.  Latins  *  See  note  on  p.  156,  above.    Jerome 

as  <*  Villa  Sancti  PhilippL"    It  is  correctly  has  Bcether  for  the  e^Hp  <^  the  Septna- 

described  by  Quaresmius  as  on  the  hill-  gint,  doubtless  from  the  reading  Bm54^ — 

side,  and  reached  by  crossing  the  valley  Pococke  writes  the  name  £etur,  and  sap- 

from  the  fountain ;  that  is,  by  descending  poses  it  to  be  for  Betfa-rar;  IL  L  pi  46. 
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lAw  one  or  two  tqnared  stones  on  the  sontliwest  side.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  trace  of  rains  ;  except  upon  the  highest  point, 
towards  the  northeast,  where  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once 
apparently  a  square  tower,  of  perhaps  forty  feet  on  each  side.  It 
was  built  of  stones  broken  to  a  rough  sur&ce ;  and  the  whole 
was  of  the  rery  rudest  construction.  There  is  no  water  nearer 
than  the  fountain  at  the  viUage  below ;  nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  dstems.  The  spot  is  now  called  Ehirbet  el-Yehtld, '  Buins 
of  the  Jews.' 

From  this  summit  we  saw  upon  the  southern  hills  the  vil- 
Is^  Hi^n  and  el-Eabu ;  and  on  the  northern,  beyond  Wady 
Bitttr,  the  ruins  of  Euriet  el-Sa'ldeh.  We  could  also  distinguish 
the  point  where  the  Wady  Bittir  unites  with  the  great  Wady 
bom  Kuldnieh,  near  the  village  'Aktlr ;  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half  distant  fiom  where  we  stood.  Near  it  is  a  place  called  Deir 
Mh-Sheikh.' 

This  Tell,  from  its  strong  position  and  proximity  to  the  vil- 
Isge  of  Bittir,  has,  on  the  strength  of  the  latter  name,  been  of 
kie  years  assumed  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bether;*  the  scene 
of  the  last  great  catastrophe  of  the  Jews  in  their  war  against 
Hadrian  under  tile  leadership  of  the  &mou8  Bar-cochba,  ^^  Son 
of  a  Star.'' '  To  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  it 
win  be  neoessary  to  bring  together  the  few  historical  data  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  writers  of  the  Talmud  place  Bether  at  four  miles  from  the 
sea.*  Eusebius,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  strongly 
fortified,  and  not  for  distant  from  Jerusalem.'  This  slight  notice 
fiom  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  all  that  we  have 
idatiiig  to  Bether,  except  fiom  Jewish  writers.  The  name  Be^ 
Aer  or  Bdh-Tar*  seems  not  to  have  been  ancient ;  but  to  have 
become  known  only  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
It  18  rendered  domua  inquisitoris  vd  explorationia ;  because, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy  City,  watchmen  are  said  to  have 
been  posted  there  to  spy  out  those  going  up  to  visit  the  ruins, 
and  inform  against  them.'  If  any  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this 
etymology,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  Bether  was  on  the  north 

*  Bauingi  firom  tiie  Tell:  Bittir  S.  45**  wlas  *KZptd9ow  Kork  Bfi^pa  WXir,  fjrtf 
E.    HAi4iilS6%    el-Kaba  285%    Knriet  iwix'tfmrdrii.rAp'Upoffokiiunf  ab  ir^69pu 
»&*ldeh  852%    Jnnctioa  of  Wmdy  Bitttr  w6ffm  nuerm^a, 
••^^'-  •  Heb.  Dfoallj  *in''a,  appMently  for 

SSJ'vri^C  [S'e.]  Mont«  nnn^;-«Ligh^o,j..4u«»d.n. 

iKiMr  ECrieff,  etc  §  20.    TrantUtedby  P-^OS.    Enaebiiw  writes  BtoJ^iwo,  is  in  th« 

_W.TonieriiiBiMioth.Sacrm,1848,p.  PfeoediM  note.    LaL  Bether,  Betkar,  S^^ 

ISSiq.                                       -»         »r  tkara.  Biter,  etD. 

*  BeUod  Palmt  p.  689.  ^  MOnter  Jod.  Krieg  {  90.  n.    AIm  in 

*  Eiueb.  H.  E.  4.  6,  UfJ^arros  th  rov  Biblioth.  Sao.  1843,  jm,  489,  457.    Ligbt- 
w§kiM»v  $rmn  UermiuuieKdrmf  riis  47*/*^  ^"^  ^^*  ^  Leoad.  iL  j^  209. 
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of  Jerosalem ;  since  the  greater  number  of  Jewisli  yieiton  would 
naturally  come  from  that  quarter ;  where  a  verylai^  population 
of  Jews  continued  to  reside  undisturbed  in  OaUlise  and  tiie  a4]a- 
cent  region. 

Jewish  writers  describe  Bother  as  a  city  of  great  extent  and 
a  vast  population ;  but  their  accounts  are  highly  exaggerated. 
It  had,  they  say,  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  synaffogues ; 
in  each  four  hundred  teachers ;  and  in  the  smallest  four  hundred 
scholars.  *  Jerome  speaks  of  the  '^  many  thousands  "  of  Jews  who 
had  taken  refuge  there  from  the  Romans.*  The  siege  continued 
fer  three  and  a  half  years  ;  and  the  city  was  captured  with  great 
bloodshed  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteentii  year  of  Hadrian,  in 
A.  D.  135.'  The  Talmudists  relate,  that  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  were  slain  in  Bother ;  that  the  hones  waded  up  to 
their  mouths  in  blood ;  and  that  the  blood  of  those  that  fill 
rolled  along  in  its  current  stones  of  four  pounds  weight.*  How- 
ever exaggerated  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  a  necessary  conduaum, 
that  Bether  was  a  city  of  some  size  and  strengtL 

Where  then  was  this  city  situated  ?  Not  at  the  Betamm 
of  the  Itineraries,  on  the  way  from  Caesarea  to  Antipatria  and 
Lydda  ; "  although  the  name  accords  sufficiently  weU.  This  too 
would  nearly  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the  Babbins,  that 
Bother  was  four  Roman  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  fiut  Beta- 
rum  was  apparently  nothing  more  than  a  village  or  station  on 
the  great  road,  and  must  have  been  well  known  to  Eusebius ; 
who  nevertheless  testifies,  that  Bether  was  a  strong  city  near 
Jerusalem.'  The  reputed  origin  of  the  name  Bether  or  Beth- 
Tar,  as  above  given,  implies  that  it  was  near  Jerusalem,  and 
probably  on  the  north.  And  further,  the  many  captives  taken 
in  the  final  catastrophe  of  this  war,  were  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
Terebinth,  or  house  of  Abraham,  near  Hebron ;  afterwards  at 
Gaza ;  and  then  those  remaining  were  transported  to  Egypt.*" 
Now  if  Bether  was  near  Jerusalem,  the  removal  of  the  captives 
in  this  direction  was  natural  and  obvious  ;  while,  if  it  lay  upon 
the  plain  and  near  the  sea,  such  a  course  was  unnatural  and 
improbable. — Yet  a  Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century 
finds  Bether  on  the  way  between  Samaria  and  Arstif,  at  a  place 
of  ruins  then  called  Bether.  This  was  probably  the  earlier 
Betarum  ;  and  seems  to  mark  a  Jewish  tradition  of  the  ove> 
throw  of  Bar-cochba  as  connected  with  that  spot." 

>  MOnter  1.  o.  and  in  Biblloth.  Saa  1S48»  *  Itia  Antonini  et  meroa  edWefitinft 

p.  489.  pp.  150,  600. 

■  Comm.  in  Zach.  viil  19.  '  See  the  preceding  page,  n.  5. 

*  So   according  to  the  best  aoconnta,  ^  See  fnlly  in  Vol  I.  p.  869.  n.  8.  [B.  7. 
MOnter  L  c.     Others  make  it  A.  D.  14a  n.  8.] 

*  See  Valesius'  Note  on  Enseb.  H.  £.  4.  "  Ishak  Chelo  in  A.  D.  1884 ;  CvuK^T, 
6.  n.  4.    MOnter  L  ^  Biblioth.  Sac  1848,  Itin.  p.  262. 

p.  44a 
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Nor  can  Bether  have  been  sitnated  at  Betb-horon,  nor  at 
Betkkhem,  as  has  been  sapposed  by  some.  There  is  no  affinity 
between  the  names ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance  to 
an  identity.^ 
Tbb  then  the  city  of  Bother  identical  with  the  Tell  now 
known  as  Ehirbet  el-Tehtld,  near  the  Tillage  of  Bitttr  ?  The 
names,  thongh  not  the  same,  are  yet  snmciently  in  accord.* 
The  place  also  is  strong ;  and  it  is  not  far  from  JerusalenL 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  name  cannot  here  determine 
the  question ;  any  more,  indeed,  than  in  the  case  of  Betarum, 
which  we  hare  just  considered.  Then,  too,  according  to  the 
repated  origin  of  tiie  name,  we  should  look  for  the  city  on  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  rather  than  on  the  west  And,  furdier,  the 
absence  of  all  traces  of  ancient  fortifications,  of  ancient  dwellings, 
and  of  any  supply  of  water,  puts  it  beyond  any  conceivable 
poflsibility,  that  tins  could  ever  have  been  the  site  of  a  strong 
and  populous  city  with  its  many  synagogues ;  which  sustained  a 
siege  of  three  and  a  half  years ;  and  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  slain  or  led  away  into 
captivity.  The  name  does  not  require,  nor  do  the  circumstances 
admit  of  such  a  supposition. 

The  name  Bittir,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  itself  no  more  decisive 
than  the  name  Betarum ;  strengthened,  too,  as  the  latter  is,  by 
a  Jewish  tradition.  Nor  can  the  name  Ehirbet  el-YehM  (Ruins 
of  the  Jews)  well  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  modem.  Of 
ooune  it  did  not  come  from  the  Jews  themselves  ;  and  therefore 
marks  no  tradition  of  theirs.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
eentory,  B.  Parchi,  the  best  of  the  early  Jewish  travellers,  speaks 
of  a  Bether  as  three  hours  west  by  south  of  Jerusalem  ;  referring 
doubtless  to  this  spot.'  But  he  mentions  neither  ruins,  nor 
name,  nor  tradition,  as  connecting  the  place  with  the  history  of 
Bar-oochba.  Yet  he  was  a  zealous  searcher  after  Jewish  anti* 
qoities;  and,  had  the  name  Khirbet  el-YehM  been  at  that 
time  extant,  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  pass  it  over  with* 
oat  notice.* 

The  only  remains  of  masonry,  which  can  be  regarded  as  having 

>  Cdkziu  and  oUien  refer  to  Beth-ho-  212,  ^  The  Sheikh  pofaited  to  the  hills  he- 
ron; an  opinicm  zefbted  hy  Rehmd.  See  hind  the  modem  villftge,  riaiiiff  to  about 
Relaad  PalMt  pi  689.  Cellarii  Not  the  same  height  as  £at  [of  tibe  Telll  on 
Ozhia,    n.    p.    450. — ^Baronins    aesomed  which  we  stood,  and  lemaiked,  *  They  shot 

lUAUJiiiui,  M  aimIbaI  TnAim."  mm  TJorhtfoot     at  tliAin  fivnn   thai  hilL'     '  Who  shot  at 


*aiidaoi mann,"  as  laghtfoot  at  them  from  that  hilL'    'Who  shot  at 

has  it ;  Opp,  ed.  Lensd.  EL  p.  14S.  whom  ? '  I  inquired.   '  Oh  I  I  don't  know/ 

■  For  the  Babbinic  nn  fl'^a ,  '^n'^a ,  we  ^  replied ;  *  it  was  a  k>n(;  while  ago.  How 

sbooU  expect  at  least  the  Arabic  sellable  Aoidd  I  know  ?  »  This  b  gravely  brought 

B€iL  as  inBeit  Jftla ;  bat  the  Arabic  name  forward,  as  a  trustworthy  popular  tradition 

MMir  is  not  ao  written  or  pronounced.  jf  the  siege  and  capture  of  Bether  by  tlie 

»  BeDJ.  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  IL  p.  48a  Romany  more  than  seirenteen   hundred 

«  Hm  followTUff  passage  is  characteristio  7««n  *e^ 
d  the  anthor  of  the  Holy  City;  IL  p. 

Vol.  ra.-23* 
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belonged  to  a  fortification,  are  those  of  the  square  tower  on  the 
highest  point,  already  described.  It  was  bmlt  of  small  stones 
roughly  broken,  if  broken  at  all ;  and  was  of  the  mdest  con- 
struction. Hence  it  bears  much  more  the  appearance  of  having 
been  built  as  the  stronghold  of  some  Arab  robber  chief;  Uke 
that  now  seen  at  KQsttll,  where  the  fiunily  Abu  Ghauah  flam&- 
times  took  refuge.^ 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  other  instances,  as  at  Jotapata,  all 
traces  of  former  fortifications  have  vanished,  and  yet  no  one 
doubts  the  identity  of  the  site.  But  in  the  case  of  Jotapata^ 
the  place  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  correspondence  with  the 
minute  description  of  Josephus.  And  although  the  jEbrtifications 
have  disappeared,  yet  the  foundations  of  the  town  are  still  seen ; 
and  the  cisterns  and  caverns  of  the  fortress  remain.*  So  too  in 
respect  to  the  ancient  strong  place  Beth-Zacharia,  which  we 
visited  four  days  later;  although  its  walls  and  defences  are 
gone,  yet  the  foundations,  and  the  columns,  and  the  cisterns  still 
remain  ;  and  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  identity,  nor  of 
its  ancient  importance  and  strength.' 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  would  seem  to  foUow  that 
we  cannot  as  yet  definitely  assume,  that  the  great  and  Btvmg 
city  of  Bethcr  was  situated  on  or  around  the  TeU  of  Bittlr. 

I  venture  here  to  repeat  a  suggestion  which  I  have  fonneriy 
made  ;*  and  which  I  desire  to  liAve  regarded  only  as  a  sugges- 
tion, to  be  hereafter  perhaps  received  or  rejected,  according  as 
new  &cts  and  circumstances  shall  be  discovered.  It  is  simply 
the  inquiry.  Whether  after  all  Bether  may  not  have  been  the 
same  with  Bethel  f  The  change  from  2  to  r  is  a  common  one 
in  all  languages.  It  is,  too,  a  circumstance  to  be  remarked,  that 
all  the  later  Jewish  writers,  who  alone  siyeak  of  Bdher^  seem  to 
make  no  mention  of  Bethel  whatever,  as  then  existing ;  and  speak 
of  it  only  in  connection  with  its  history  in  the  Old  Testament* 
The  Talmudists,  writing  in  Galilee  and  Babylon,  far  from  Judea 
and  forbidden  to  set  foot  upon  its  soil,  might  easily  lose  sight  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  names.  That  the  name  Bethel  was 
actually  changed,  and  that  the  form  Bethar  did  for  a  time  pre- 
vail, appears  from  the  langu^  of  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in 
A.  D.  333.  In  going  from  Neapolis  to  Jerusalem  he  saw,  on 
the  left  hand,  twelve  or  thirteen  Roman  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a  "villa,''  called  Bethar.^  This  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  position  of  Bethel.    And  Jerome  expressly  refers  the 

'  Sm  above,  p.  158.  0pp.  IL  p.  185.  ed.  LeokL    Rdrnnd  Pa* 

*  See  above,  pp.  105,  106.  lest  p.  636  sq. 

*  See  below,  under  May  8th.  *  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  588  aq.  *'  inde  [a  Nea- 

*  See  more  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  poll]  millia  xxviii  enntibiu  Hierarakm  in 
pi  458  sq.  parte  sinistra  est  villa  que  dioitor  Bethar. 

*  See  Lightfoot  in  his  article  on  BetM  ;  ...  Inde  Uienualem  millia  xii" 
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catastrophe  of  the  Jews  tinder  Hadrian  to  Bethel;  showing 
apparently  that  he  regarded  this  as  the  Bether  of  the  Rabbins.^ 
If  this  view  be  well  founded,  we  have  a  site  not  far  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  near  the  great  road  on  the  norths  with  extensive 
and  important  ruins  still  remaining ;  and  occupying  a  position  not 
ao  strong  indeed  as  the  Tell  of  Bittir,  but  yet  far  stronger  than 
the  site  of  Eleutheropolis.  It  might  throw  li^ht  upon  the  ques- 
tion, were  travellers  to  examine  further  the  rums  of  Bethel ;  and 
aBCoiain,  whether  or  not  among  them  there  are .  perhaps  traces 
of  that  Jewish  synagogue  architecture,  of  which  we  found  so 
many  remains  in  Galilee.' 

We  returned  to  the  village  of  Bittir,  and  took  our  lunch  at 
the  fountain,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  mulberry  tree. 
Our  purpose  was  to  return  by  a  differenrroute ;  so  as  to  pass  in 
ng^t  of  'Ain  K&rim.  Setting  off  at  12.10,  we  first  followed  up 
ite  vaOey,  and  came  at  12.30  to  the  fork  at  the  side  Wady  of 
Welejeh.  A  path  leads  up  on  the  east  side  of  this  Wady;  but 
we  missed  it,  and  clambered  the  steep  hill  among  the  rocks  for  a 
time  without  path ;  thus  losing  ten  minutes.  At  length  we 
found  a  man  in  the  fields,  and  took  him  as  a  guide.  He  soon 
brought  us  into  the  pilgrims'  road  leading  over  from  St.  Philip's 
fountain  to  St  John's  in  the  Desert.  It  was  sufficiently  rugged 
and  bad.  At  12.45  we  were  opposite  Welejeh,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.'  Our  course  was  about  north  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  great  valleys.  This  we  reached  at  1.05  ; 
and  looked  down  into  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  coming  from 
Kuldnieh.     Here  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes. 

At  our  feet  was  the  small  village  of  Jaura  in  a  short  side 
valley  or  nook.  Further  down  the  great  valley,  on  the  other  side, 
was  Sdtftf ;  opposite  to  which,  our  guide  said,  is  the  fountain  and 
mined  convent  called  el-Habis,  the  native  name  for  St.  John's 
in  the  Desert,  about  an  hour  from  'Ain  E&rim.*  In  the  south, 
on  the  western  brow  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a  line  with 
Jediir,  but  less  distant,  was  pointed  out  Beit  Sak&rieh,  which  we 
visited  afterwards.     '.Aon  Edrim  was  not  here  visible  ;  but  Soba 

1  in  sight,  as  also  Eolonieh,  Neby  Samwil,  and  other  places.' 


>  mflTOQ  Comm.    in    Zaoh.    viii.    19,  writers.    Jerome  himself  i4>parent1j  men- 

"  Capte  nrbs  Bethel,  ad  qnam  multa  millia  tiozu  Bittir  as  Bcether  ;  see  on  p.  266,  n.  8 

eonfbgenmt  Jadsorum :  aratum  templnm  *  E.  g.   at  Kefr  Bir'im,  Meir5ii,  Irbid, 

in  isiiominiam  gentis  oppressre,   a  Tito  Tell  Uiim,  Kedes,  etc.     We  did  not  revisit 

AmuM  Bnfo."    T^  mention  of  Titus  An-  Bethel ;  and  I  regret  that  the  thought  of 

nins  (ToramiB)  Rtdfiis  shows,  that  Jerome  further  examination  did  not  occur  to  me, 

U  here  n>eaking  of  events  that  took  place  while  I  was  in  a  sitoation  to  realize  it. 

ander  Eladrian. — Tillemont  suggests  that  '  Bearings  at  12.45 :  Wel^eh  185**,  i 

Betkd  is  here  a  false  reading  for  Bether;  m.    Hi^s&n  208^ 

Hist  des  Emp.  IL  p.  809.    But  there  is  *  Tobler  DenkbL  p.  658.    Prokesch,  p. 

DO  trace  of  any  various  reading;  nor  is  120.     See  Quaiesmius  IL  p.  707. 

Betker  the  form  usoally  found  in  Latin  *  Bearings  at  1.05 :  Jaura  N.  85^  K  ^ 
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Starting  again  at  1.20,  we  Btrook  the  road  fiom  Janra  to 
Jerofialem ;  and  kept  upon  it  along  the  brow  above  tke  great 
yalley  about  N.  E.  by  N.  At  1.40  'Ain  E&rim  was  below  ub  on 
the  left ;  a  large  and  flourishing  village,  with  the  Franciacan 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  midst.  There  ia  also  a 
fountain.  The  village  was  below  in  a  nook  or  recess  from  the 
great  valley ;  and  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  fiom  ns.^  It  is 
doubtless  the  Karem  or  Garcem  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.* 

We  now  kept  along  the  usual  road,  which  passes  just  north 
of  M&lihah,  on  a  course  about  east.  At  2.10  we  crossed  an 
indentation  of  the  ridge  ;  having  Mfilihah  on  a  Tell  just  on  our 
right.  In  five  minutes  more  we  struck  again  our  weA  of  this 
morning  ;  but  almost  immediately  left  it  by  a  fork  on  the  lig^t, 
leading  through  the  nortiiem  part  of  the  plain  of  Bephaim.  At 
2.30  we  came  out  upon^he  low  ridge  on  the  west  of  that  plain." 
Here  we  could  distinguish  the  valley  running  out  firom  its  soath- 
west  part ;  and  could  see  beyond  the  plain  the  convent  of  Mir 
Eli&s  and  its  green  Tell.  Passing  on  now  by  the  direct  road, 
we  reached  the  T&fa  gate  of  Jenusalem  at  3  o'clock. 

n.   EXCUBSION  TO  THE   VIOIKITT  OF    HBBBOK. 

Friday y  May  7th. — ^As  we  expected  to  be  absent  over  nighty 
we  took  with  us  both  of  our  servants,  and  all  our  mules,  with  tent 
and  beds.  We  left  the  Y&fa  gate  at  7.35,  on  the  Bethlehem 
road  ;  and  reached  Mftr  Eli^  at  8.25.  Here  at  the  well  were 
several  men,  Greek  Christians,  fit)m  Beit  Jftla.  We  inquired 
of  them  about  a  Bamah  in  this  region  ;  but  they  knew  of  none. 
We  engaged  one  of  them  as  a  guide  ;  and  turned  more  to  the 
right,  on  the  road  to  Beit  J^da.  A  low  ridge  on  the  right  is  called 
TdbQlyeh  ;  and  after  five  minutes  was  a  hill  on  the  left,  called 
Bds  Elias.  Here  too  was  a  large  sarcophagus  turned  partly 
over  on  one  side,  called  Mary's  cradle  ;  with  small  heaps  of  stones 
around  it.  The  road  from  M&r  EMs  to  Bethlehem  runs  along 
the  dividing  ridge,  between  the  deep  valley  on  the  left  runnuur 
eastwards,  and  the  long  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  which  runs  off 
northwest  under  Beit  Jfila  to  Wady  Bittir.  One  of  the  branches 
of  the  latter  begins  not  far  fit)m  M&r  Eli&s  in  the  southwest. 


m.    Satof  N.  25**  W.    EibtiU  2^    K&IA-    Samwll  ir.  'Ain KArim  9%^  m.- 

nieh  24%    Neby  Samwil  25%    Beit  Hlm    Tobler  DenkbL  pp.  S60,  78Q  sq. 

29%    Beit  S&rik  85%    Beit  Lahm  188%        *  See    above,    p.    156,  n.  8.      Sept 


Beit  Jula    141%     Beit    Sak&iieh    ld9\  Kafi4fi^  Jerome  Carcnu-^Fcr  the 

HaBan201%    Soba  885%— The  Tillages  of  given  by  the  Latins  reqieotiiig  the  hooM 

Beit  Lahm  and  Beit  Jala  were  not  dis-  of  Elisabeth,  ihe  oonvent  and  chmrch  of 

tiDcdy  visible ;  they  stand  upon  the  eastern  the  Nativi^  of  Jdm  the  Baptist,  and  lib« 


slope  of  their  hills^  and  were  thus  not  ao-    fountain  of  St  Biaiy,  so  calkd,  see  Qa»- 
*ly  in  sight  resmius  IL  pp.  709-712. 

Bearings  at  1.  40 :  S6ba  815^    Neby        *  Hero  the  Mount  of  OUvesbor«N.  85*  E. 
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Taming  from  the  road  a  little  towards  the  left^  we  came  at 
8.50  to  el-khamis,  or  Ehirbet  Khamis.  Here  are  cistems,  a 
few  hewn  stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns,  marking  a 
mudl  ancient  site.  The  guide  said  there  were  also  sepulcli^, 
and  the  door  of  a  church  ;  but  the  latter  proved  to  he  merely 
three  or  feur  rather  laige  hewn  stones  thrown  togeiQieTy  one  dl 
which  was  groored.^  This  place  is  pointed  out  by  the  Latin 
monkB  at  the  present  day,  as  the  Bamah  mentioned  by  Matthew, 
lappooed  to  be  near  BacheFs  tomb.*  We  had  heard  of  this  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  also,  that  some  of  the  recent  Latin  converts  in 
Beit  J&la  now  spoke  of  this  spot  as  Bamah.  But  the  Greeks 
know  nothing  of  it ;  nor  does  Quaresmius  or  the  earlier  travellers 
speak  of  it.  Yet  Eusebius  and  Jerome  assume  a  Bamah  near 
Bethlehem,  in  order  to  ajSbrd  an  explanation  of  the  language  of 
Matthew.'  This  however  is  quite  unnecessary.  Li  the  original 
passage  of  Jeremiah,  Bachel,  the  ancestress  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  is  poetically  introduced  as  bewailing  the  departure 
of  her  descendants  into  exile,  from  Bamah  of  Benjamin,  their 
place  of  rendezvous.* 

Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  Bachel's  tomb.  This  had  been 
enlarged  since  our  former  visit,  by  the  addition  of  a  square  court 
on  tbs  east  side,  with  high  walls  and  arches.  Beyond  the  road 
whkh  passes  here,  and  northeast  from  the  tomb,  we  looked  at 
the  traces  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  was  carried  up  the  slope 
of  the  hill  by  means  of  tubes  or  perforated  blocks  of  stone,  fitted 
together  with  sockets  and  tenons,  and  originally  cemented.  We 
saw  other  like  traces  further  up  the  Ull  the  next  day;  but 
stones  of  this  kind  are  seen  nowhere  else  in  this  r^on. 

We  left  Bachel's  tomb  at  9.15  for  tlrt&s  ;  at  first  along  the 
camel  road  to  Hebron,  which  passes  on  the  west  of  Bethlehem. 
At  9.30,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  in  order  to  gain  the  path 
along  the  aqueduct.  This  we  struck  at  9.40,  and  followed  it. 
There  are  frequent  openings  in  the  aqueduct ;  and  the  stones 
adjacent  to  them  seem  to  be  hollowed  out ;  but  the  aqueduct  in 
this  part  is  later,  and  is  mostly  laid  with  tubes  of  pottery.  By  a 
mistake  of  our  guide  we  turned  down  the  steep  slope  on  the  left  too 
soon  ;  and  after  a  very  difficult  descent  reached  Urtfis  at  10.5, 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  aqueduct.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  Etam  of  the  Scriptures.' 

Here  is  a  large  and  noble  fountain  with  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  reservoir.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  are  scattered 
among  the  rocks  on  the  declivity  of  the  northern  hilL    The 

'  Bearingt  from  el-Khamts:    Fureidis  *  Matt  2,  18,  quoted  from  Jer.  81,  11 ; 

ISO*.     ConTent  of  Bethlehem  157^   Beit  comp.  Jer.  40,  1.— See  Onoma«t  art  Ra- 

J^  288°.    K&bbet  Rilitl  188%  i  m.  maU.    Reland  PaL  p.  964. 

■  Prakeech  p.   110.     Salzbaoher  IL  p.  *  Jer.  81,  11 ;  comp.  40,  1. 

164.  See  VoL  L  p.  471  [iL  168.] 
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level  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has  been  leased  by  Mr 
Meshullam,  a  convert  from  Judaism  ;  who  formerly  kept  a  hotel  in 
Jemsalem.  He  had  now  brought  it  under  tillage  for  three  years, 
and  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Jerusalem  market.  The 
fields  are  all  irrigated  from  the  fountain ;  and  in  this  countiy 
everything  thrives  with  water.  As  seen  from  above,  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  thus  cultivated,  presented  a  beautiful  appearance. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  scientific  tillaee  of  western  Europe ; 
yet  such  is  the  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  water, 
that  the  returns  are  larger,  and  (as  Meshullam  said)  remunem- 
tive. 

We  met  here  seven  or  eight  Americans,  men  and  women, 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  from  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity.  They 
had  come  out  as  missionaries  to  introduce  agriculture  among  ihd 
Jews  ;  but  being  imacquainted  with  the  language  and  custCMns 
of  the  coimtry,  and  therefore  helpless,  they  Imd  been  taken  by 
Meshullam  into  his  employ  ;  where  they  found  at  least  food  and 
shelter.  They  did  not,  however,  appear  satisfied  ;  and  seemed 
to  us  likely  to  leave  the  place  so  soon  as  they  could  help  them- 
selves. .  Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  them  and  Meshullam,  and  they  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yfifik  They  told  us  they  had  brought  out 
with  them  American  ploughs  ;  but  could  make  no  use  of  them 
for  want  of  stronger  teams.  A  similar  colony  of  Germans  had 
been  in  like  manner  employed  by  Meshullam  two  years  before  ; 
a  glowing  report  from  whom  is  given  by  Ritter.  But  they  too 
had  become  dissatisfied  ;  and  were  now  dispersed.^  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  idea  of  speedily  converting  the 
Jews,  living  as  strangers  in  Palestine,  into  an  agricultural  people, 
is  altogether  visionary. 

Leaving  Crtfis  at  10.55  we  came  at  11.29  to  el-Burak,  the 
castle  at  the  Pools.  On  the  way  were  some  traces  of  an  ancient 
road.  At  this  time  the  lower  pool  was  empty  ;  in  the  middle 
one  the  water  covered  only  the  bottom  ;  while  the  upper  one 
was  full  or  nearly  so.  A  little  streamlet  from  above  was  running 
into  the  middle  pool  at  its  upper  end.*  After  a  stop  of  five 
minutes  we  took  the  Hebron  road  ;  and  at  11.35  were  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  hiU.  Along  the  ascent  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  paved  road  ;  but  no  ruts.  The  village  and  convent  of 
St.  George  (el-Kbildr)  were  visible  in  the  north,  beyond  the  valley 
of  the  Pools."  On  the  left  below  us  was  a  short  Wady,  with  a 
side  aqueduct.     We  now  kept  along  on  high  ground  ;  and  soon 

'  Hitter,  Erdk.  XVL  p.  282.  K  el-Bonk  N.  40**  R— For  the  gnbeequnt 

*  For  a  fbll  description  of  these  pooU,  route,  see  aliio  in  VoL  L  pp.  SIS,  217.  [L 
see  VoL  L  p.  474  sq.  [u.  164  sq.]  8I9-32L] 

*  Bearings  at  11.85:   eUKhadr  N.  5*" 
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bad  on  otur  left  the  deep  Wady  Biyfir,  here  a  narrow  gorge, 
running  off  abont  N.  75^  E.  with  another  side  aqu^uct,  and  a 
aqoare  ruin  on  the  further  side,  called  Deir  el-Benfit.  We  soon 
deseended  a  little  (at  11.50)  into  the  small  cultivated  plain  fiom 
which  the  Wady  issues.  In  this  plain  several  Wadys  unite, 
coming  from  various  directions.  We  followed  up  a  shallow  one, 
8.  35®  W.  formerly  named  to  us  Wady  Tuheishimeh ;  and  at 
12.5  saw  on  our  n^ht  the  ruin  of  Beit  F&ghflr,  half  a  mile 
distant,  having  a  ytelj  and  a  fountain.^  Beaching  the  head  of 
the  valley  at  12.30,  we  came  out  upon  level  land  ;  and  then  at 
12.40  rose  to  a  higher  tract  of  table  land.  Here  Beit  Fejj&r 
was  visible  on  high  ground  at  a  distance  in  the  southeast ;  * 
while  nearer  to  us,  but  hidden  by  a  ridge,  was  said  to  be  the  ruin 
of  Bereibit.  .  Ten  minutes  later,  the  ruin  Bereiktt  was  just 
visible  over  a  depression  in  the  ridge,  bearing  116®.  This  form 
eorrespondfl  to  an  ancient  iBeracAoA,  which  gave  name  to  a  valley 
in  the  south  of  Tekoa,  the  scene  of  Jehosaphat's  thanksgiving.' 
We  heard  of  it  on  our  former  journey ;  but  it  was  first  visited 
by  Mr  Wolcott^  The  ruins  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley, 
on  a  small  eminence  ;  and  cover  three  or  four  acres.  The  Wady 
is  not  now  called  after  the  ruins,  except  just  opposite  to  them ; 
bat  bears  lower  down  the  name  of  Wady  Ehanzireh. 

We  came  at  12.55  to  the  brow  of  a  long  descent,  looking  out 
over  a  lower  tract  of  country  on  the  south.  Here  HalhCil  came 
in  right,  and  several  other  places.'  Half  way  or  more  down  the 
Icmg  declivity  is  a  cistern  and  Kibleh  or  praying-place  ;  where  at 
1.10  we  stopped  for  lunch.  Here  Menina,  a  small  ruin  was 
virible,  bearing  256®,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  beyond  the  green 
Wady.  We  set  off  ^in  ftt  1.40,  and  descended  into  the  broad 
and  fertile  plain  of  Wady  'AnUb  running  off  southeast ;  and, 
after  crossing  a  low  swell,  came  to  another  like  valley  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  uniting  with  the  former  one  just  below. 
The  united  Wady  runs  to  Wady  Jeh&r  south  of  Tekoa,  and  so 
to  the  Dead  Sea.'  Beyond,  on  the  left,  at  2  o'clock,  we  had  a 
ruin  called  Beit  Za'ter.  At  2.10  we  reached  the  reservoir  of 
Ktlfln ;  the  viUage  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  on  the 
right.'  It  is  iniiabited  ;  and  has  in  it  a  large  ruined  building, 
mich  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distance.' 

*  BwiDg  of  Bdt  FflghAr,  N.  75°  W.  |        «  See  Vol.  L  p.  49L  RL  189.1  Wdcott 
m.  in  Biblioth.  SMn,  1848,  ol  48.    Comp. 

*  Bewingv  at  13.40 :  Beit  FejjAr  158\  Wfleon,  Landi  of  the  Bible,  L  p.  88a 
Beit  UimiiM'  280\    Beit  SAwtr,  a  ruin,  Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  L  p.  886. 

SSr,  i  m.— Iiutead  of  Beit  Fcojftr,  Dr  *  Beariiun  tt  12.85:  Beit  Ummur  280% 

WOmd  writes  Beit  Hi^ ;  but  erraneouslj.  HiOhM  202%  Kikftn  2ir.    ShiyAkh  172*. 

Mj  compwuoo,  Dr  Smith,  took  meeial  *  See  Vol  L  p.  488.  TL  185.] 

pdmi  to  day,  to  verifj  the  name.    Lands  *  BeariDgs  at  the  tank  of  Kfif In :   Beit 

cf  the  Bible,  L  p.  888.    Bitter  XVL  p.  Fe  jj^lr  88^   Beit  Za'ter  59%  Beit  Kheirftii 

270.  195%    KAfln  275%  i  m. 

■  2  Chr.  20,  28,  comp.  2a  '  Ktfin  is  the  ^aoe  emneoos^  named 
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After  five  minutes  more  we  were  in  another  Bhallow  Wadj, 
coming  from  the  south  and  passing  off  northeast  to  Wady 
'Arrilb.  We  followed  it  up,  or  a  branch  of  it ;  and  at  2.35 
came  out  on  a  low  ridge  looking  into  a  like  parallel  Wady  on 
our  left.  Beyond  this  latter,  on  a  hill,  was  the  rain  Beit 
Eheir&n,  half  a  mile  distant^  The  road  then  descends  a  little, 
and  passes  along  on  the  west  side  of  this  Wady  here  running 
north. 

Thus  far  we  had  followed  from  the  Pools  the  same  road 
that  we  travelled  in  1838,  on  our  first  approach  to  the  Holy 
City,  and  our  first  day  in  Palestine.  We  had  then  been  com- 
pelled, wearied  and  exhausted  as  we  were  from  our  long  joumey 
m  the  desert,  to  hasten  over  the  tract  between  Hebnm  and 
Jerusalem  without  a  guide.  Hence,  on  some  points  we  obtamed 
no  information,  and  on  others  were  misled.  I  had  ever  re- 
garded that  day  as  in  some  respects  the  least  satis&ctoiy  in 
all  our  former  joumey ;  and  was  not  sorry  now  to  retrace  the 
road. — The  main  features  of  the  country,  thus  far,  consisted  of 
low  rocky  hills  with  intervening  valleys,  uninteresting^  unculti- 
vated, and  the  hills  thinly  covert  with  bushes,  chiefly  Arub  oaka 
Beyond  this  point,  towards  the  south,  there  is  more  cultivation ; 
and  the  hills  are  more  naked  of  bushes^  being  tilled  often  to  the 
top. 

We  now  turned  from  the  Hebron  road  more  southwesterly; 
along  a  low  neck  which  separated  the  Wady  on  our  left  from 
Wady  Bishr&sh  on  our  right ;  the  latter  descending  rapidly 
westwards  towards  Wady  es-S^,  as  was  said.  Our  purpose  was 
to  ascend  a  high  rounded  Tell  just  on  the  west  of  the  Hebron 
road,  in  the  hope  of  finding  ruins.  We  reached  the  top  at 
3  o'clock ;  but  found  nothmg.  The  tower  of  Beit  Str  was 
before  us,  on  another  lower  TcU  in  the  southwest.*  After  a 
delay  of  ten  minutes,  we  struck  down  across  the  intervening  val- 
ley through  the  fields,  without  a  path ;  and  came  at  3.20  to  the 
tower  of  Beit  Sdr.  From  this  place  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  bore  N.  80°  E. 

This  tower  we  saw  and  noted  on  our  former  joumey ;  hut, 
in  consequence  of  our  having  no  guide,  we  did  not  hear  the 
name,  and  therefore  failed  to  i^y  identify  the  place.  Yet  from 
its  position  and  other  features  I  was  even  then  mclined  to  regard 
it  as  the  ancient  Beth-zur ;  and  it  was  so  inserted  on  our  map.' 

to  us  in  onr  fonner  jonrney  as  Abn  Fid.  i  m.    BtShtl  191**.     'Ain  edh-Dbirwih 

W«  had  then  no  gmd«  except  a  Nubian  210^    Tell  near  by,  828% 

camel  driver  from  Dhoberiyeh.    No  racb  *  Bearings  at  8  o^clock,  from  the  Tell , 

name  as  Aba  Fid  exists  anywhere  in  the  Beit  Ummar  T,    Jfila,   a  Weir,  tM"^ 

region,  so  far  as  we  could  learn.  Beit  SAr 216%  Hnlhikl  164%  ShiyAkbll3\ 


>  Bearings  at  2.35,  opposite  Beit  Kbei-        *  See  VoL  L  pp.  216,  217.  n.  [L  819» 
xin:BeitFejj^64%    %it  Kheizikn  Ur,    820,  n.] 
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The  nune  Beit  BAr  was  heard  first  by  Mr  Wolcott ;  ^  and  we 
now  heard  it  from  people  in  the  fields.  This  name,  and  the  an- 
cient remains,  leaTe  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity.— The  principal 
rain  is  the  tower;  of  which  only  one  side  is  now  standing.  It 
waa  peihaps  some  twenty  feet  square.  At  its  southwest  comer 
aie  a  few  bevelled  stones,  not  large.  These  mark  its  foundations 
aa  amisnt ;  thondi  its  upper  portion  was  more  probably  of  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  There  are  hewn  stones  scattered  about,  as 
abo  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  many  foundations  of  build- 
ings ;  bat  no  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  south,  where  the  Tell  con- 
BMta  with  tiie  range  of  hills.  In  the  eastern  declivity,  below 
the  tower,  are  two  or  three  excavated  sepulchres.  It  must  have 
been  a  email  place ;  but  occupied  a  strong  position,  and  com- 
*  I  a  great  road.  Josephus  speaks  <^  it  as  the  strongest 
in^ideab* 

Beth-zur  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  between 
HaUral  and  Gedor ;  *  and  it  still  lies  here  between  the  two,  not 
hi  from  the  fermer.  It  was  fortified  by  Behoboam  ;  and  its  in^ 
habitants  aided  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
exHe.^  Judas  MaccabsBUs  here  defeated  Lysias,  and*  strength- 
ened the  fortress  against  the  Idumeans.'  It  was  besieged  and 
tiken  by  Antiochus  Eupator  ;  made  stronger  and  held  by  Bao- 
ehides;  until  at  length  Simon  MaccabsBus  got  possession  and 
fiirther  fertified  it'  Beth-zur  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  ;  and  also  by  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim.'  These  writers 
all  rqjaid  it,  or  rather  the  fountain  not  far  off,  as  the  ^  place 
where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch.  To  this  tradition  we  shall 
speedily  recur  again. 

We  now  turned  down  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  on  the  Hebron 
load ;  which  we  reached  in  seven  minutes.  Here,  on  the  east  of 
the  road,  is  a  low  ledge  of  rocks  running  off  northeast,  with  a 
peixiendicular  face  towards  the  northwest,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
In  some  parts  the  rocks  appear  to  have  been  hewn  away  ;  and 
tiiere  are  also  sepulchres  excavated  in  them.  By  the  loadside, 
near  these  rocks,  is  the  fountain.  It  is  small,  and  issues  from 
beneath  a  wall  of  laive  hewn  stones  into  a  drinking-trough.  On 
the  west  of  the  road  is  a  fine  little  tank  lined  with  cement ;  and 
another,  larger  and  ruder,  without  cement.  On  the  east  of  the 
fcontain  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapel ;  between 
which  and  the  fountain  was  an  enclosed  court.  The  road  just 
here  has  marks  of  an  ancient  pavement ;  and  we  had  before 

*  BiUioCb.  8mm,  1848,  p.  58.  *  1  Maoo.  4,  29.  81.    2  Maoc  11,  6; 

*  Airtt  la  S.  8.  oomp.  Jot.  Antt  12.  7.  8. 

*  Mh.  1ft,  6&    See  genenDy,  BeUmd  «  1  Maoa  8,  81.  60.— ib.  9,  52.  10,  11 
Petat  p.  868  a^    Baamer  PeUM.  pp.  — ib.  11,  86.  66.   14,  7.  88. 

ISSfe  184.  *  Onoiiiail.  art.  Beihrnir.    Itin.  mera^ 

«  2  Cbr.  11,  7.    Mah.  8|  18.  p.  899. 

YoL.  nL— 24 
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noticed  several  similar  traces  along  the  way ;  bnt  nowneie  any 
appearance  whatever  of  ruts.* 

This  then  is  the  fountain,  which  a  tradition  earlier  and  in  n 
far  better  than  that  connected  with  St.  Philip's-  fountain  near 
Welejeh,  once  marked  as  the  place  where  Philip  baptu^  the 
eunuch  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gioa.*  ^Both  EiuebiQB 
and  Jerome,  and  also  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  speak  of  Beth-xor 
as  the  scene  of  that  transaction.'  What  grounds  those  &then 
had  for  connecting  it  at  all  with  Beth-zur,  we  know  not ;  but 
the  Scriptures  certainly  contain  no  hint  to  that  effects '  There 
was  here  no  desert ;  and,  further,  the  circumstances  that  Philip 
was  afterwards  &und  at  Azotus  (Ashdod),  fiur  away  in  the  phmi, 
is  strongly  against  the  view  in  question.  I  have  elsewhen 
assigned  reasons,  which  still  seem  to  me  valid,  for  seeking  tfas 
place  of  the  baptism  in  the  plain,  on  the  way  fixnn  EleaUmo- 
polis  to  Gaza,  perhaps  in  Wady  el-Hasy.^ 

From  the  fountain  we  sent  Bashid  with  the  mules  and  luggage 
directly  up  to  Halhtd ;  in  order  that  he  might  pitch  the  tent  and 
make  his  preparations,  while  we  should  go  on  as  far  as  er- 
Bdmeh  and  return.  The  guide,  whom  we  had  taken  at  Mir 
Elias,  we  found  well  acquainted  with  the  country ;  he  having 
often  been  at  Halhul,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  &nn 
vineyards.  But  here  hisjmowlcdge  of  the  road  was  at  an  end*; 
and  we  therefore  engaged  another  guide  for  er-B&meh. 

Leaving  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  at  3.35,  we  followed  the  Hebnm 
road,  about  south  ;  still  ascending  and  crossing  the  swell,  which 
more' to  the  left  forms  the  broad  ridge  on  which  Halhid  stands. 
The  road  then  keeps  along  on  the  west  of  the  basin  of  Wady 
'Ain  'Asy,  which  runs  off  N.  75°  £.  as  a  branch  of  the  Wady 
southeast  of  HalhM.  We  were  in  this  basin  at  3.55.  Then, 
crossing  another  lower  swell,  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  head  of  Wady 
Beit  Uaskeh,  which  runs  down  westwards  towards  Teiki!lmieh. 
Bisiug  gradually  from  this,  we  turned  at  4.15  to  the  left  at  a 
right  angle  ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  across  the  fields  to  the 
immense  foundations,  which  we  had  formerly  visited.'  They 
are  known  to  the  Jews  as  the  House  of  Abraham  ;  and  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  natives  Bir  el-Kh&lil,  fix)m  the  weU 
connected  with  them.  These  inexplicable  walls  remain  as  when 
we  saw  them  in  1838  ;  except  that  the  covering  above  the  well 
was  gone.  This  well  is  of  large  circumference,  and  about  ten 
feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  is  said  to  be  strictly  a 
fountain.     The  course  of  the  longest  wall  by  compass  is  S.  80® 

*  See  genr.  Krafil,  in  Bittei'i  Eidk.  *  See  above,  Vol  IL  pp.  41,  4S,  ind 
XVI.  p.  266  sq.  Note  XXXII,  end  of  VoL  IL  (li.  S80, 890, 

*  Acta  8,  38  sq.  and  Note  XXX.] 

*  Onomast.  art  Bethnw.    Itin.  mcioe.  *  Vol  L  pp.  215,  216.  [I  817,  Siaj 
p.  599. 
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K  These  fonndationg  are  r^arded  by  the  common  people  as 
bdoDgiiig  to  the  rains  of  er-Rtoieh,  wluch  cover  the  hill  on  the 
north,  and  extend  down  to  this  spot.  Hence  the  name  B&meh 
d-KhnlUy  which  we  formerly  heard  applied  also  to  the  founda- 


We  now  turned  np  the  hill  er-Bftmeh,  and  reached  the  top  in 
riz  minntes.  Here  and  on  the  slope  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
village.  The  gronnd  all  the  way  is  strewed  with  rains  of  dweU- 
ings,  eovering  some  acres,  with  hewn  stones  amon^  them. 
There  is  on  the  top  a  cistero  excavated  in  the  rock.  Mr  Wol- 
eott  noticed  some  fragments  of  colnmns,  a  few  beveUed  stones, 
and  many  tessene ;  and  speaks  also  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
nnble  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  in  the  northwest.^  Several 
pkioes  were  here  again  in  si^ht,  which  we  had  seen  or  visited  in 
1838  ;  as  Dlira  in  the  southwest,  Beni  Nalm  in  the  southeast, 
and  Beit  'Aintn  nearer  at  hand.' 

'  To  what  ancient  ]place  and  stracture  are  all  these  remains  to 
he  asrigned  ?  To  this  question  no  satis&ctory  answer  has  yet 
been  given  ;  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Tet  several  items  of 
andent  testimony  ^  &r  to  show,  that  this  spot,  now  called  er- 
Btmehy  is  that  which  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
was  held,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  be  the  site  of  the  terebinth 
of  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  where  Abraham  long  pitched  his  tent.* 
The  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century 
shows,  that  the  place  was  then  pointed  out  near  Hebron  ;  while 
fiom  that  of  Josephus,  of  the  IHn.  Hieros.  in  the  fourth  century, 
of  Bozomen  in  the  fifth,  and  of  Adamnanus  in  the  seventh,  it 
ift  dear  that  it  lay  not  &r  from  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem.^ 
The  Itifk  HieroB.  and  Sozomen  agree  in  placing  it  two  Roman 
miles  from  Hebron ;  while  Josephus  says  it  was  only  six  stadia 
distant  from  that  city.  As  the  place  during  those  centuries  was 
weH  known  and  frequented  ;  and  as  the  specification  of  two  miles 
agrees  well  with  the  actual  distance  from  Hebron  ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  notice  of  Josephus,  though  intended  to  refer 
to  the  same  spot,  is  erroneous.' 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  was  the  reputed  place  of  Abra- 
ham's terebinth,  we  can  account  perhaps  for  the  extensive 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  site.    Eusebius  relates,  that  the  terebinth 

*  BiUML  Sao^^  1843,  p.  45.  Hieroii  p.  599.  Sosom.  H.  £.  2. 4.  Adam- 

*  See  VoL  L  p.  489.  H.  p.  214.  [L  186    lum.  ex  Anmlfo,  2.  11. 

m.  U.   214.]--Beaiiiigi  at  Rameh  :  Shi-  *  The  9ix  Cc|)  sUdia  may  be  an  error  of 

jikh  Sr.    Beit  'Alnftn  81^     Beni  Nairn  traaecribere  for  nxUen  (l|ica/8cjea) ;  eape- 

184*.    DArm  238*.    Beit  S&r  851".    Hal-  dally  as  numbers  were  nsoally  written  by 

kil  9*.  aign*.   Thni  it  here  needed  only  to  drop  an 

*  £i^  Yen.  j»laiii  of  Mamre.  Gen.  13,  iota,  and  write  r  instead  of  ir.    Or  it  may 
la  18^  1.  have  been  merely  a  looae  estimate  on  the 

*  Eoaefai  et  HSenm.  Onomast  arta.  Ar-  part  of  Jose^rasi  after  many  years  of  ab- 
loth,  Dfy,     Joe.  Bw  J.  4.  9.  7.    Itin. 
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of  Abraham,  which  was  still  remaining  in  his  day,  had  become 
an  object  of  worship  to  Christians ;  as  also  to  the  Oentilee  roand 
about,  who  had  set  up  here  an  idol  and  altars.  To  break  up 
this  idolatrous  worship,  the  emperor  Constantino  nve  oiden  to 
erect  on  the  spot  a  Basilica  or  church  ;  the  oversight  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  Eusebius  himsel£^  In  the  wune  connection  it 
is  likewise  related,  that  this  had  long  been  the  seat  of  ft  cele- 
brated mart  or  fair,  whither  the  peopfe  of  the  country  &r  and 
wide  resorted  to  buy  and  sell ;  and  that  after  the  final  OYerthrow 
of  the  Jews  in  the  war  with  Adrian,  A.  D.  135,  a  great  jnnlti- 
tude  of  captives  of  every  age  and  sex  were  here  publicly  sold  as 
slaves.'  These  feu^ts  serve  to  show,  that  not  long  after  the  time 
of  Josephus,  and  for  several  subsequent  centuries,  this  was  a 
well  known  and  greatly  frequented  spot;  and  they  are  also 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  existence  here  of  a  laige  town,  the 
actual  vestiges  of  which  are  still  extant. 

In  respect  to  the  immense  walls,  which  form  the  most  impos- 
ing feature  of  the  place,  I  find  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation. 
They  seem  not  to  be  Jewish  ;  for  tiiiey  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
walls  of  Jewish  structures  at  Hebron  or  Jerusalem.  If  a  church 
was  actually  erected  here  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Con- 
stantino ;  as  indeed  the  testimony  of  later  writers  seems  to 
imply  ;  we  should  most  naturally  regard  these  as  its  foundation 
walls.  Yet  they  exhibit  none  of  the  tokens  of  ecclew'aiitical 
architecture,  and  do  not  of  themselves  suggest  a  church.' 

Another  question  arises,  as  to  the  present  name  er-B&meh. 
At  first,  and  naturally,  it  suggests  the  Ramah  of  the  souths  which 
belonged  to  Simeon,  and  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.* But  the  order  and  manner  in  which  that  place  is  named, 
seem  te  imply,  that  it  was  quite  in  the  south  of  Judah,  and 
apparently  further  south  than  Hebron.  The  manner  too  in 
which  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  by  the  later  writers,  excludes  the  idea,  that  it  was 
identical  with  that  Bamah.  Yet  as  the  Hebrew  JBamahj  sig- 
nifying a  height  J  was  not  unfrequent  as  a  proper  name  ;  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  hill  was  anciently  one  of  the  many 
Bamahs  of  Palestine,  of  which  we  have  no  account ;  and  that 
the  name  has  in  modem  times  become  extended,  so  as  to  include 
the  site  and  remains  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  below. 

The  ruins  of  Beit  'Aintln,  which  we  saw  from  er-BAmeh, 

'  Onomast    I    o.    Easeb.    Demoiutr.  also  the  aoconnt  in  YoL  L  p.  849.  [8. 

ETang.  a  9.    Vita  CodbL  3.  58.  7.1 

•  Soiom.  H.  E.  2.  4.    Hieron.  Comm.  "^  Such  too  wm  the  jjidment  of  Mr  Tip- 
in  Jea  c  81.     Comm.  in  Zach.  11.  4.  V^S'f  Bibhoth.  Sac  1848,  p.  45. 
ChroiL  Paschal,  p.  268  Par.  p.  474  Dind.  *  Heb.  S«  nen  Joeh.  19,  S;  Sg  TW 
Comp.  Reiaud  Palawt.  pp.  711-715.    Sm  1  Sam.  80,  '27. 
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Tinted  in  1842  I7  Mr  Wolcott.*  Thej  lie  mainly  oh  the 
hmer  j^art  of  the  flonthem  slope  of  a  hill  or  promontory,  appa- 
mtly  m  the  finrk  betwerai  two  yalleys.  The  area  is  about  half  a 
mile  long,  and  half  as  broad.  The  principal  rain  is  a  building 
eighly-f three  feet  long  fiom  north  to  soudi,  and  seventy-two  feet 
broad,  but  the  end^  of  broken  oolumns  built  into  the  walls,  and 
oUwr  cucosiBtanceSy  show  that  this  is  not  the  original  stracture. 
Tlie  i0iDain0  of  the  town  He  on  the  ^ntle  slope  above  (north  of) 
tfab  edifice.  The  foundations  remam ;  and  tiie  streets  and  forms 
of  the  dwellings  oan  still  be:traced.  The  largest  hewn  stones 
were  «  feet  long  by  three  broad,  and  bevelled.  There  are  three 
or  four  cisterns  in  the  upper  part ;  but  tiie  fountain  was  of 
contiBe  the  main  relianoe.  The  probable  identity  of  this  place* 
mA  tbB  BeAr€moih  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  was  su^ested  by  Mr : 
Woloott.  The  two  names,  though  by  no  means  we  same,  are  ' 
yet  peihsns  sufficiently  alike ;  and  the  mention  of  Beth-anoth 
akmg  with  Halhul  and  Beth-zur  goes  for  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  the  place.* 

We  left  er-Btaieh  at  4.45  for  Halhtll,  descendmg  the  hiU 
towaids  the  north.  At  the  foot  was  an  excavated  cistern  now 
dij,  with  steps  to  descend  into  it  A  fertile  plain  was  before 
Ui,  sloping  very  gently  eastwards  to  a  Wady.  Passing  this 
ihin,  and  crossing  a  low  water-shed,  we  descended  into  the  deep 
Wady  Kabtin,  here  ronning  northeast  under  Halhtd;  but 
fiirther  down  sweeping  aroui^  to  the  southeast  to  the  great 
Wady  which  lies  towards  Beni  Na'lm  ; '  and  having  the  ruins 
of  Beit  'Ainto  on  its  left  side,  apparently  near  the  junction. 
Ascending  again  the  opposite  slope  through  extensive  and  well 
cultivated  fields,  we  reached  Halhtd  at  5.10 ;  and  found  our  tent 
pitched  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  not  for  from  the  sightly  mosk. 

Everything  around  Halhtll  looks  thrifty ;  fine  fields,  fine 
vinqranls,  and  many  cattle  and  goats.  Especially  is  the  east- 
em  slope  fertile  and  well  tilled.  The  village  is  just  below  the 
eastern  brow  ;  and  thus  is  not  visible  from  the  Jerusalem  road.  It 
is  the  head  of  a  district.  The  people  were  barely  civil ;  and  would 
not  answer  many  of  our  inquiries,  especially  as  to  sepulchres. 
The  old  mosk  or  Wely  of  Neby  Ttoas  is  a  poor  structure.  It 
has  a  tower  or  minaret ;  which  makes  it  look  at  a  distance  like 
a  New  England  church  on  a  hilL  We  thought  at  first  it  might 
have  been  perhaps  originally  a  church  ;  but  there  are  no  tokens 
of  it.  It  lies  so  high,  and  is  seen  so  &r,  that  we  supposed  many 
vill^^  would  be  in  sight  from  it ;  but  in  this  were  disappointed. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mosk.^ 

•  Kbiiotii.  Smen,  ppi  67,  6S.  *  Bearings  from  HalhAl:  Beit  Uixmiar 

•  Jbih.  15,  5&  69.  S6r     Beit  Kheirftn  10°. 

•  See  Vol.  L  p.  489.  [11186.] 

Vol.  IIL-^* 
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The  ancient  HaJJivl  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  to  which  this 
place  corresponds,  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Je- 
rome.' A  Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  centoiy  speaks  of 
it  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Qad  the  seer.'  The  identity 
of  no  ancient  site  is  more  undisputed  ;  though  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  recognised  before  our  former  journey.* 

Saturday,  May  Sth.  We  left  HalhM  at  6  o'clock,  and 
descended  the  slope  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  in  twelve  minutes. 
Here  we  sent  off  Beshfirah  with  the  mules  and  luggage  direct  to 
Jerusalem,  retaining  only  Bashid ;  in  order  ourselves  to  pio« 
ceed  more  rapidly  by  way  of  Beit  Ummar  and  so  along  near  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains. 

^  Setting  off  again  at  6.20,  we  came  in  ten  minutes  to  the 
fork  of  the  road  leading  to  Beit  Ummar.  Here  Wady  BishriUih 
was  on  our  left,  breaking  down  as  a  deep  ravine  to  the  western 
plain  ;  with  the  Wely  of  J&la  on  its  northern  side,  on  an  almost 
isolated  hiU,  a  high  and  strong  point ;  and  BOkk&r  on  the  south 
side  opposite,  an  old  site  marked  by  two  trees.  We  took  the 
road  to  Beit  Ummar,  leaving  that  to  Jerusalem  on  the  li^t ; 
and  ascended  gradually,  till  at  6.40  we  were  at  the  top.^  Five 
minutes  later  Ktif  in  was  in  sight,  N.  45°  E.  We  were  here 
surrounded  with  the  clucking  of  paiiridges  ;  of  which  the  bushes 
seemed  to  be  fiill.  Passing  at  6.50  the  head  of  the  Wady  which 
runs  down  westwards  on  the  south  of  Etlfln,  we  reached  Beit 
Ummar  at  7.10,  a  miserable  mass  of  rubbish  and  ruins.  It  lies 
high  ;  and  having  an  old  mosk  with  a  tower,  and  also  another 
shabby  tower,  it  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distance.  I  saw  no 
village  apparently  more  wretched  in  all  Palestine.  Very  few 
women  were  to  be  seen.  The  men  were  surly  and  suspicious ; 
and  would  give  us  no  inforination.  We  learned  that  they  had 
now  been  at  war  for  a  year  with  the  village  Siiiif  below  the 
mountains,  with  which  they  had  a  feud  of  blood.  A  man  was 
stationed  upon  the  tower  of  the  mosk,  to  watch  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

After  some  difficulty,  we  at  last  found  a  woman,  who 
answered  our  inquiries  intelligently.®  On  the  north  of  J&la  runs 
down  Wady  Muzeiri'ah  from  between  Beit  Ummar  and  Jedt^. 
Kusbur  appeared  like  a  village  ;  but  is  a  ruin,  separated  from 
Bdkkfir  by  Wady  esh-Sheikh.  Min'in  appeared  like  an  in- 
habited place.     By  going  three  minutes  northwest,  we  saw  the 

1  Josh.  15,  58.    Onomast  art  Elvl,  *  Bearings    at    6.40 :    Halhal    179*. 

*  1  Sam.  22,  5.    2  Sam.  24,  11  sq.—  B&kkAr  285'.    Beit  Siir  20^^     Beit  Um- 

lahak  Chdo  in  1334,  Carmolj  p.  242 ;  mar  2\ 

oomp.  pp.  ^88,  435.     It  is  also  merely  *  Bearings  at  Beit  Ummar:  Beit  Nettif 

mentioned  bjItParchi  a  few  years  earlier;  315°.  Jftla  269\   Um  Baij  269^  Minin 

Benj.  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  IL  p.  437.  21V,    BCikkdr  231%    Kusbur  231%  Beit 

"  See  Vol.  L  p.  216.  [L  319.]  F^dr  91%    JedAr  N.  86''  W.  f  m. 
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rite  of  Jeiti  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  It  is  merely  a 
miall  niin  marked  by  a  tree^  on  a  point  or  Tell  pngecting  fiom 
tiie  brow  of  the  mountain.  We  had  it  afterwards  somewhat 
nearer  on  our  left  as  we  passed  along.  Jedtlr  is  the*  ancient 
Gedor  of  JudaL^ 

Leaving  Beit  XTmmar  at  7.35,  on  a  course  about  N.  20^  E. 
we  descended  gradually  to  the  green  basin  and  bed  of  the  south- 
em  branch  of  Wadj  'Arrtlb.  This  Wady  has  its  head  here 
near  the  western  brow,  just  under  JedUr ;  and  passes  down  across 
the  whole  mountain  tract  to  the  Dead  sea.  On  its  northern  side 
we  loie  again  obliquely  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  (at  8.5),  here  of 
considerable  hei^t.*  Descending  again  we  came  into  the  north- 
ern branch  of  Wady  'Arrtib ;  in  which  at  8.15  we  stopped  a 
moment  at  a  well  of  living  water  near  the  slight  ruins  of 
Herrlna,  which  we  had  seen  yesterday  across  the  valley.  We 
now  took  a  direction  N.  15^  E.  up  a  side  valley  called  Wady 
Srakheit ;  which  is  straight  and  shallow.  We  followed  it  quite 
to  its  head.  At  its  mouth,  on  our  right,  were  the  slight  remains 
of  Urn  el-Meb.  Further  north  it  is  open  and  arable ;  and 
several  persons  were  ploughing.  At  8.45  we  reached  a  tree  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  waternshed ;  it  marks  likewise  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  as 
also  between  the  Yemen  and  the  Eeis.'  Here  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes.  Beit  8akfirieh  was  now  in  view  before  us,  on  an  almost 
isolated  promontory  or  Tell,  jutting  out  northwest  between  two 
deep  valleys ;  and  connected  with  the  high  ground  south  by  a 
low  neck  between  the  heads  of  those  two  valleys.  These  run  off 
to  Wady  MusQrr  below.  We  descended,  crossed  the  neck,  and 
at  9.5  reached  the  top  of  the  TelL 

As  we  came  to  the  neck,  a  large  column  lay  just  by  the 
path ;  perhaps  quarried  there.  On  the  neck  and  aU  the  way  up 
the  ascent  were  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large,  lying 
scattered,  and  also  in  walls  and  foundations.  The  summit  is 
rather  extensive,  not  less  than  two  or  three  acres.  There  are 
several  ancient  cisterns  ;  also  fragments  of  columns.  Towards 
the  northwest  are  two  sepulchres,  with  upright  doors,  in  the 
scarped  face  of  a  sunken  rock.  There  is  an  old  Wely  under  a 
tree,  called  Abu  Zakary.  There  were  at  the  time  only  a  few 
fiunilies  sojourning  here  temporarily.  Two  women  were  churn- 
ing with  goatskins,  in  the  manner  formerly  described.^  The 
land  round  about  had  been  &rmed  by  Meshullam  of  tSrt&By  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  sea-island  cotton.' 

>  Josh.  15,  5S.    Onomast  art  Octdur.     Beit  Ummar  208"*.     Beit  SakArieh  21*. 

*  Bearings  at  SJi,  from  top  of  ridge :    Soba  7**. 

Beit  Ummar  S.  20'  W.    Kfif  tn  S.  20'  E.         '  BibL  Res.  I.  p.  485.  [ii.  180.1 

*  Bearings  at  a45,  at  tree:    Shiy^^        *  Bearioin  at  Beit  Sakfirieh :  Beit  Um- 
ISr.     HalhM  198\     Beit   Sfir   200'.    mar  208'.  Httb&leh,  a  ruin,  260^.  JeVah 
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Here  then  we  have  the  almoet  impregnable  pontiaQ  of  a 
strong  fortress  ;  and  the  name,  Beit  Bakftrieh,  identifies  it  with 
the  ancient  Beth-zacJiaria ;  ^  where  Judas  MaccabsBUS  was 
defeated  by  Antiochus  Eupator.*  The  Syrians  having  besieged 
Beth-zur,  Judas  abandoned  his  investment  of  the  citadel  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Beth-ssacharia,  seventy 
furlongs  distant  from  the  enemy.  Here  Antiochus  attacked  and 
routed  his  forces.  It  follows  that  Beth-zacharia  was  between 
Beth-zur  and  Jerusalem,  and  seventy  furlongs  distant  from  the 
former.  We  had  travelled  this  morning  from  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh, 
the  fountain  of  Beth-zur,  to  Beit  Bak&iieh,  two  and  a  qwjah-  • 
ter  hours,  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual  Assiiming  fimr 
Boman  miles  the  hour  as  our  rate,  which  can  vary  little  from 
the  truth,  the  coincidence  is  quite  exact ;  and  the  identity  of 
the  names  serves  to  remove  every  shadow  of  doubt.' 

We  lejBb  Beit  Sak&rieh  again  by  the  neck,  the  only  place  cf 
exit ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the  point  where  we  had 
quitted  the  Jerusalem  road.  Leaving  this  spot  at  9.35,  we  had 
in  five  minutes  on  our  right  the  little  basin  at  the  head  of  Wady 
Biydr,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  Beit  Ffightir  and  of 
the  Pools.  This  basin  is  southeast  firom  the  Tell  of  Beit 
Sak&rich.  A  road  passes  down  the  valley  to  the  Pools  and 
Bethlehem.  We  kept  more  to  the  left,  around  the  head  of  the 
deep  valley  on  the  east  of  the  Tell,  and  overagainst  the  rainSi 
on  a  course  about  N.  E.  by  E.  until  10  o'clock ;  here  that  valley 
turned  more  west.*  After  five  minutes,  we  proceeded  on  thi 
same  general  course  ;  and  passed  around  the  h^id  of  another  like 
deep  Wady,  which  sweeps  off  in  a  similar  curve,  first  north, 
then  northwest,  and  at  last  west.  Just  beyond  tlus,  we  had  at 
10.35  an  extensive  view  over  the  region  of  hills  below  us  in  the 
west.  Ntihh&lin  is  in  the  bottom  of  Wady  el-MusQrr,  on  its 
southern  side.  This  Wady  seemed  to  pass  just  under  Jeb'ali,on 
the  north ;  and  uniting  i^ith  Wady  es-S<ir  from  the  south,  it 
becomes  the  broad  Wady  es-Sdmt,  now  appearing  as  a  beautiftal 
and  cultivated  tract  between  Beit  Nettif  and  Shuweikeh.* 

Turning  now  E.  N.  E.  we  rose  in  ten  minutes  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  and  came  at  10.50  to  the  eastern  brow, 

291''.     SftnAstn  809*'.    Beit  'Atfib  825**.  bran,  falls  to  the  ground ;    lUttez's  EidL 

l)eir  el-Hawa  325°.      S6bB  6\      HibAn  XVI.  pp.  205-207. 

1 4^  Neby  Siimwil  20%  Beit  Nettif  290'.  «  Bearings  at  10  o'clock :  Beit  Sakftridi 

Head  of  Wady  BiyOr  125%  238%     Nfihhftlln  810%  2  in.    HAa&n  N;. 

'  Gr.  Bc;»Caxap^  1  Mace.  6,  82.  ^,  Enriet  es-Saldeh  N.     Soba  N. 

Jos.  Antt.  12.  9.  4.  »  Bearings  at   10.85  :    Beit    Sakirieh 

"  1  Mace  G,  82  sq.   Jos.  Antt  12.  9.  4.  219%     H&b&leh  231%     Jeba'  262.     Kftb- 

B.  J.  1.  1.  5.     Reland  Palsst.  p.  660.  b^n  264%      SOnfisin  281%      Beit  'Attib 

"  Hence  the  argument  of  Kraflt  to  prove  806%     Deir  el-Hawa  816%     Kesla  822% 

tbat  Beth-zucbana  was  sitoatcd  at  tbe  el-Kabu  839%    HOs&n  845%     S6ba  856% 

village  edb-Dbobeiiyeb  sontbwest  of  He-  Weleieb  7°. 
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where  Bethlehem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  in  sight.' 
Before  us  was  the  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  to  Wady 
Biy&r  south  of  the  Pools.  Our  road  kept  ^ong  high  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  this  valley,  until  at  a  low  spot  it  crossed 
over  the  ridge  towards  the  left ;  and  then  continued  in  like 
manner  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  parallel  Wady,  running  also 
down  to  the  Pools.  This  latter  va^ey  is  broad,  and  was  full  of 
vineyardB  and  fig  orchards.  Beyond  it,  el-KhtLdr  was  in  view. 
When  opposite  that  place,  we  turned  down  into  the  valley  at 
11.10  ;  and  crossing  it,  afterwards  rose  a  little,  and  reached  the 
village  at  11.25.  Here  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Greek  convent 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  to  it  belong  most  of  the  vineyards  and 
Cfchards  of  fruit.  The  village  is  small,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
the  convent.  The  people  came  hither  a  few  years  ago,  a  colony 
fiom  WelejeL  The  place  is  on  the  water-shed,  between  the 
valley  going  to  the  Pools  and  the  head  of  the  deep  Wady  Bittlr 
zamung  off  northwest.  We  stopped  for  lunch  in  a  field  just  out 
of  the  village. 

Starting  again  at  11.55,  we  had  before  us  the  high  ridge 
between  Wady  Bitttr  and  Wady  Ahmed.  We  took  the  Beth- 
Uiem  road  ;  which  passes  along  by  the  head  of  Wady  Bittlr ; 
and  croflsing  the  ridge  leaves  Beit  J&la  on  the  nortL  Both 
decUvities  of  the  ridge  are  thickly  strewn  with  lar^  rocks.  At 
12.10  we  were  on  the  summit,  and  looked  down  mto  the  basin 
of  Wady  Ahmed.  A  small  Wady  went  off  just  on  our  right  to 
the  Pools ;  the  rest  of  the  tract  being  all  drained  to  Wady 
Ahmed,  here  running  towards  the  north.  Our  guide  now  left 
hb,  to  return  to  his  home  in  Beit  Jfila.  We  had  found  him 
intelligent  and  fikithfiil ;  and  I  trust,  he  retains  a  pleasant  re- 
membrance of  his  excursion  with  us. 

Grossing  the  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  we  struck  at  12.40  the 
camel  road  from  the  Pools  to  Jerusalem,  just  above  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  and  back  of  Bethlehem.  Following  it  we  were  at 
12.55  opposite  Bachers  tomb ;  and  saw  again  the  perforated 
stones  of  the  aqueduct  described  yesterday.  The  same  ancient 
aqueduct  crossed  a  saddle  in  the  ridge  just  north,  in  a  mass  of 
laige  hewn  stones,  which  yet  remain.  8till  further  north  the 
present  aqueduct  is  seen  east  of  the  road,  winding  along  the  steep 
dopes  south  of  M&r  Eli&s,  and  passing  around  to  the  eastward 
of  the  higher  hills.  We  now  rode  rapidly.  At  1.15  we  were 
opposite  M&r  Eli&s ;  and  at  1.55  reached  Jerusalem  at  the  Yftfli 
gate. 

Bearings  at  10.50:   Mount  of  OUtm  4S^    Bethlehem  79\ 
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FROM     JBRU8ALEM     TO     BEIBAH. 

Mandayy  May  10th, — ^We  left  Jerasalem  as  related  aft  flie 
end  of  Sect.  lY ;  and  having  examined  the  mounds  of  ashfik 
and  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  we  set  off 
from  the  latter  at  12.25.  Crossing  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
we  rose  upon  the  first  ascent  beyond^  to  a  narrow  plain  nmning 
down  eastwards  and  terminating  in  a  small  Wady,  which  enteit 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Honni 
of  Olives.  The  ascent  to  the  next  brow  is  steeper ;  and  tha 
paved  way  may  perhaps  in  part  be  ancient.  This  brow  is  tha 
ancient  Scopus,  where  Titus  obtained  his  first  view  of  Jerasa- 
lem. This  we  reached  at  12.40 ;  and  I  recalled  aJnew  the 
emotions  I  had  formerly  felt  upon  this  spot,  in  taking  leav6  of 
the  Holy  City,  as  I  then  supposed,  for  the  last  time.^  Fourteen 
years  meantime  had  rolled  away  ;  changes  many  and  great  had 
taken  place  in  other  things  ;  but  here  everything  was  the  same, 
and  the  physical  and  historic  features  all  remained  unchanged. 
And  now  the  feeling  came  over  me  with  a  deeper  consciousnesSi 
that  I  was  indeed  looking  upon  this  scene  of  beauty  and  historic 
glory  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

Five  minutes  further  north  a  path  goes  off  on  the  right  over 
the  hill  to  Hizmeh  ;  and  at  the  same  point  begins  on  the  left  a 
side  Wady  descending  westwards  to  the  Wady  Beit  Hanlna. 
At  12.55  Sha'f&t  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ; 
and  at  1.05  Tuleil  el-Ftd  was  close  upon  our  right,  marking  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Gibeah  of  SauL*  The  road  now  descends  grad- 
ually ;  and  seven  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  foundations  and 
remains  called  Khirbet  el-KOtfi.',  directly  upon  the  path.  These 
proved  to  be  smaller  and  less  important  than  I  had  anticipated ; 


'  SoeVoLn.p.261.  [iii.7i.] 
•  See  Vol  a  pp.  677-679.   Bil 


Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  1844,  pp.  69S-602. 
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thej  are  likewise  too  distant  perhaps  from  the  base  of  the  Tuleil 
el-Ftd  to  be  decidedly  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Gibeah.  Tet 
the  town  may  well  have  extended  down  thus  far.  Possibly  some 
traces  of  the  ancient  city  may  yet  be  discovered  around  the  basO 
of  the  hill  on  the  east  or  northeast ;  though  we  peioeived 
nothing  of  the  kind  on  our  visit  to  the  TeU  in  1838.^ 

The  camel  rood  to  Bamleh  went  off  on  the  left  at  1.18  ;  the 
village  er^Rim  bein^  now  in  sight  upon  its  conical  hill^  oveiv 
against  Tuleil  el-Fm  in  the  north.  At  1.40  we  came  to  the 
ruined  TSh&n  known  as  Ehurftib  eivBftm,  with  a  cistern  at 
which  women  were  drawing  water.  Just  south  of  this  spot  is  a 
small  mound  called  Kabr  d-'Am&likah,  ^^Tomb  of  the  Ainalek- 
ites."  This  is  worth  notice  oidy  as  showing  the  fadiitj^  with 
which  high-sounding  names  are  applied  by  the  commbn  people. 
After  a  delay  of  five  minutes,  we  turned  off  directly  to  er-IUm ; 
which  we  reached  at  1.55.  Here  are  broken  colunms,  a  few 
bevelled  stones,  and  some  other  large  hewn  stones.  There  is 
also  an  ancient  reservoir  of  tolerable  size  towards  the  southwest. 
The  village  was  now  nearly  deserted.* 

We  now  took  a  guide ;  and  leaving  er-B&m  at  2  o'clock, 
tamed  eastward  upon  the  road  to  Hizmeh.  The  path  lies  high 
along  the  north  nde  of  Wady  'Aiyftd,  which  fiirther  down 
beeomee  Wady  F&rah.  Opposite  to  us  was  a  low  Tell  called 
Khirbet  Eibah ;  which  at  2.10  bore  8.  25""  W.  At  2.25  we 
had  in  sight  'Anftta,  Hizmeh,  and  also  'Almlt,  a  low  naked  Tell 
beyond  the  Wady  which  runs  down  south  cf  Hizmeh.*  This 
name, ' Almtt,  had  already  been  found  by  Mr  Finn,  and  compared 
with  Alemethj  one  of  the  priests'  cities  of  Benjamin  enumerated 
in  the  Ohronicles ;  but  which  in  Joshua  is  called  Ahnon.*  The 
name  of  itself  woidd  perhaps  not  be  decisive ;  but  the  mention  of 
that  city  between  Gteba  and  Anathoth  speaks  strongly  for  the 
identity. 

Leaving  the  road  to  Hizmeh,  which  crosses  the  valley  to 
reach  that  village,  we  kept  along  on  the  north  side ;  and 
descending  to  the  broad,  level,  and  apparently  fertile  tract 
which  here  skirts  the  water-course,  we  came  at  2.55  to  what 
our  guide  called  Kubtir  Isra'hi,  but  which  the  Sheikh  of  Mtlkb- 
mis  afterwards  named  to  us  Eub^  el-'Am&likah.  These  are 
the  '^ Tombs  of  the  Amalekitefl^"  so  called;  first  seen  and 
described  by  Capt;  Newbold,  in  terms  somewhat  overdrawn:^ 
There  are  four  of  these  structures,  merely  long  low  rude  parallel- 

*  Sm  YoL  L  p.  577  m.  [iL  317.]  «  HaK  nsl9  AUemeih  1  Chr.  6,  45 

*  For  <mr  former  Tidt  to  er-R&m,  see    rann    mimXm^*AL^ i^i.  qi   ia 

ViO.  L  p.  676 1.  r  a.  815.]         ^       [«>3;  r»»  ^^^ ^^  «» i«- 

*  Beftringtat  2.25 :  'Ao&te  171*.    'Al-        *  Load.  Affaeiuram,  1849,  Ntf.  1124.  p. 
ihH  145^    Hinneb  186^    ToleU  el-FM    491.    Ktter  Eidk.  Th.  XVI  p.  522. 
290*. 
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^prams  of  rough  broken  stones,  laid  up  with  no  great  r^^ilarity. 
The  largest  is  102  feet  long  by  21  reet  broad ;  the  next  has  a 
length  of  98  feet.  The  aTerage  height  is  from  ^ree  to  five  feet, 
except  where  the  ground  is  less  elevated.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  largest,  is  a  square  hole  or  doorway 
leading  to  a  small  square  chamber  covered  with  longer  atones. 
Towards  the  south  end  of  the  same  parallelojntim  is  a  small 
opening  like  a  well,  extending  to  the  ground.  The  other  stmc- 
tures  are  smaUer;  and  have  neither  chamber  nor  welL  The 
work  is  all  of  the  rudest  kind.  There  is  nothing  about  ihem  to 
suggest  the  idea  either  of  sepulchral  monuments  or  of  any 
remote  antiquity.  They  are  such  as  the  Arabs  may  well  have 
thrown  together  in  no  very  distant  times ;  but  the  pmpoee  of 
them  is  inexplicable.^ 

We  now  at  3  o'clock  struck  up  out  of  the  valley  oUiqudy, 
about  E.  by  N.  The  tract  we  were  passing  over  had  some 
excellent  soil ;  but  much  of  the  surface  was  naked  rock.*  At 
3.30  we  reached  Ehirbet  el-Haiyeh  (Buins  of  the  Serpents)  on 
a  low  Tell  looking  down  into  Wady  Suweinit,  which  unites  far- 
ther below  with  Wady  Fftrah.  The  remains  are  those  of  an 
ordinary  village,  with  a  cistern  in  the  middle.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  a  wall,  nor  of  hewn  stones ;  except  a  few  of  small 
size  lying  around  the  cistern,  and  once  belonging  to  an  aicL 
Neither  the  name  nor  the  remains  suggeist  any  great  antiquity.* 

We  were  here  told  of  similar  ruins  further  down,  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  two  Wadys,  called  Eula'at  Tuweiy. 

We  now  took  the  road  to  Jeba',  N.  65°  W.  crossing  midway 
a  ridge  of  some  elevation ;  the  top  of  which  we  reached  at 
3.50.^  The  fields  were  well  tilled  and  green  ;  but  the  crops  were 
much  lighter  than  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee.  We  came  to 
Jeba'  at  4.15.  This  is  the  ancient  Geba,  several  times  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.' 

After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  proceeded  towards  MQkhr 

'  From  ihit  root,  Hizmeli  boro  ^  80*"  ipot  is  at  least  neailT  three  hoars  £stiiit 

W.  disl  ^  m.    It  was  now  deserted  on  ao-  fnmi  Bethel,  and  the  deep  and  diflfenlt 

connt  of  the  conscription.  Wadj  es-Saweinlt  lies  between.    Then  is 

*  Bearings  at  8.15 :  'Almtt  200^    Hiz-  here  no  Tallej  whatever  on  the  weat;  ez- 

meh  245"*.    Tnleil  el-F^  248^.  cept  the  low  open  plain  we  had  traTeFsed. 

'  We  had  oome  to  this  spot,  because,  on  See  Krallt  Topogr.  Jema.  pu  ix.    Bitter 

account  of  the  name  (which  Krafft  writes  Eidk.  XVX  p.  627  sq.»-  Beariqas  fran 

Metknet  Chai)^thMnoe(nilyhwnhTmighi  Kh.  el-Haiveh:    'Almtt  228°.      Hiandi 

forward  as  the  site  of  ancient  Ai.     But  261^    T.  el-F61  261%    Tai^h  S\ 
there  is  no  affinity  between  the  two  names;        *  Bearings  at  8.60|  on  a  ndge :  Kh.  el- 

fbr  Ai  contains  the  tenadons  letter  *Ain,  Haiyeh  S.  66'  £.    Jeba*  N.  66''  W.    Hii- 

whioh  the  other  does  not    The  latter  is  meh  S.  66**  W. 

also  a  regohir  plural  form,  signifying  ser-        *  For  Jeba'  (Qebt)  and  our  former  Tiiit 

pent$.    And  further,  Ai  was  near  to  Be-  there,  see  Vol  I.  p.  UO  sq.  [iL  118  my} 
thel,  and  of  easy  access  from  it ;  but  this 
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mis,  deflcendingimmediately  by  a  very  steep  and  ruggea  path 
into  the  deep  Wady  es-Suweinit.  The  way  was  so  steep,  and 
llie  rocky  steps  so  high,  that  we  were  compelled  to  dismount ; 
wlifle  the  baggage-moles  got  along  with  great  difficulty.  The 
bottom  of  the  great  Wady  is  here  broad  wd  uneven ;  the  main 
bnuich  comes  down  between  Bethel  and  Bireh.  Here,  where 
we  crossed,  several  short  side  Wadys  came  in  from  the  south- 
west and  northwest.  The  ridges  between  these  terminate  in 
elevated  points  projecting  into  the  great  Wady ;  and  the  east- 
enunoet  of  these  bluffs  on  each  side  were  probably  the  outposts 
of  the  two  garrisons  of  Israel  and  the  Philistines.  The  road 
{BBses  around  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  hill,  the  post  of 
israd ;  and  then  strikes  up  over  the  western  part  of  the  north- 
ern one,  the  poet  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  scene  of  Jonathan's 
tdventure.  These  hills  struck  us  now,  more  than  formerly,  as  of 
sharp  ascent,  and  as  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
iMunative.  They  are  isolated  hills  in  the  valley  ;  except  so  &r 
•8  the  low  ridges,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  found,  connect 
them  back  with  the  higher  ground  on  each  side.^ 

After  crossing  the  western  part  of  the  northern  hill,  the  path 
descends  again  mto  the  side  Wady  which  here  comes  in ;  and 
then  winds  around  eastward  in  ascending  to  the  village.  We 
reached  MQkhmfis  at  5.10 ;  and  pitched  our  tent  in  the  fields 
on  the  northeast  of  the  village.  The  day  had  been  exceedingly 
hot  and  sultry ;  the  thermometer  rising  to  95^  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  sto(4  at  83^. 

East  of  Mtikhm&s  and  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  es-Suwei- 
nlt,  are  two  sites  of  ruins.  One  of  them  was  in  sight  on  a  high 
round  Tell,  called  Kubbeh  ;  *  the  other,  further  down,  is  called 
Daweir. 

7\$esdayj  May  11th.  Our  course  of  yesterday  was  taken,  in 
order  to  visit  particular  localities,  which  seemed  to  need  further 
examination.  To  day  our  purpose  was  to  explore  the  country 
fhrther  north,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  brow  of  the 
Jordan  valley  ;  and  then  find  our  way  afterwards  to  N&bulus. 

We  set  off  at  6.05  for  BQmmdn  with  a  raide  ;  and  ascend- 
ing the  shallow  Wady  on -the  east  of  Mtl^m&s,  took  from  its 
hi^  a  course  N.  50^  E.  At  6.15  some  ruins  appeared  on  a  hill 
at  our  right,  called  Tell  'Askar.  Our  way  lay  across  small 
plains  and  heads  of  valleys  running  southeast  to  the  8uweinlt. 
At  6.45  we  crossed  the  road  by  which  we  had  formerly  travelled 
from  Jericho  to  Deir  Duw&n ;  leaving  now  the  remains  of  Abu 

*  I  Sam.  14,  4  iq.    See  Vol  L  p.  441.  F4nh;  where  we  heard  of  a  site  called 
p.  lia]  Knla'at  Taweiy.  He  alao  regards  it  as  the 

*  This  Kubbeh  U  doiihde»  the  Gohah  ancient  Gibeah    of    Benjamin.    Topogr. 
cT  Kraflt;  which  he  plaoet  on  the  aouth  Jenu.  p.  iz.    Bitter  XVI  p  528. 

iidB  of  the  Tallej  at  iu  Jnnctioa  with  Wa^ 
You  m.— 26 
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SQbbah  on  our  left  out  of  sight.  The  place  is  so  called  fiom- a 
family  that  lived  in  it  awhile ;  but  its  proper  name  is  Keifr 
Nlita.^  From  this  point  BQmmon  bore  directly  nortli.  We 
here  met,  for  the  first  time  on  our  present  journey,  flooka  of 
sheep  and  goats  mingled  together ;  on  our  &rmer  joumej  me 
saw  them  often.  Here  too  we  found  mandrakes  ;  and  partridga 
were  frequent.     There  were  also  many  fields  of  grain. 

After  descending  gradually  by  a  side  valley,  we  came  at  7.15 
to  the  bottom  of  the  great  Wady  el-'Asas,  under  Bttmradn. 
Further  down  it  is  called  Wady  es-Sik  ;  and  afterwards  beeomes 
Wady  en-N&'imeh.  By  a  circuitous  route  we  rose  again,  steeply 
at  first,  then  up  a  gradual  slope  through  fields  of  wheat,  and  / 
then  still  more  steeply,  to  BOmmon,  which  we  reached  at  7.59. 
It  lie«  high,  on  a  rocky  TeU,  with  a  deep  valley  on  the  iiordi 
running  southeast  into  the  deeper  'Asas.  The  place  hae  an  old 
look ;  and  there  is  a  deep  tank  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  northeast 
quarter.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  this 
place  represents  the  rock  jRmmon,  where  the  remnant  of  the 
benjamites  took  refuge.' 

Several  military  officers  were  here,  taking  a  new  list  of  houses 
and  property.  They  were  reported  to  have  received  bribes,  to 
the  amount  of  2000  piastres,  in  the  district  of  Beni  Sfilim. 

At  8  o'clock  we  proceeded  towards  Tcdyibeh,  which  bore 
N.  1^  E.  Here  again  the  path  led  over  small  plains  and 
heads  of  valleys  running  southeast.  These  tracts  have  more  of 
good  soil  than  one  would  antici])atc  in  so  rocky  a  region.  There 
are  no  trees  nor  bushes.  At  8.40  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  Tell  on  which  Taiyibeh  is  situated  ;  here  is  the  head  of  a 
valley  called  Wady  Eubeiyeh,  which  runs  down  S.  10®  E.  to  the 
'Asas  on  the  east  of  BOmmun.  Instead  of  ascending  to  the 
town,  we  turned  to  the  left  along  the  foot  of  the  Tell,  and  so 
along  its  western  side,  which  rises  from  the  Wady  KQsIb  ;  this 
latter  extending  (as  Wady  el-'Ain)  to  the  'Asas  opposite  Deir 
Duwfin.'  We  thus  passed  round  to  the  slope  of  the  basin  on 
the  north  of  Taiyibeh,  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  Deir  Jerdi ; 
from  which  Taiyibeh  bore  S.  5°  E. 

Deir  Jenlr  is  a  village  of  some  size,  facing  towards  the  south, 
on  a  point  between  two  Wadys ;  which  here  unite  and  form 
Wady  Habis,  running  down  to  the  Ghur  between  Dftk  and 
'Aujeh.  We  sought  to  obtain  here  a  guide  ;  but  after  connder- 
able  delay,  were  obliged  to  depart  without  one. 

We  were  now  entering  upon  a  region  which  had  been  seldom 
traversed ;  and  was,  as  yet,  comparatively  a  blank  upon  the 

'  See  Vol  L  p.  673.  [iL  311.]  •  See  Vol  I.  p.  444.  [iL  l20,y^T9raat 

*  Judg.  20.  45.  47.   See  more  in  Vol  I.     former  visit  to  Taiyibeh,  aee  ibid.  [iL  121 
p.  440.  I  iL  118.]  »q.] 
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Leaving  Deir  JerAr  at  9.15,  we  followed  up  the  Wady 
iriiich  comeB  from  the  north  ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to  a  cis- 
tern, where  women  were  washing.  We  needed  water  for  our 
beasts ;  at  first  they  denied  that  there  was  any,  but  afterwards 
hi.  118  draw.  Here  we  stopped  ten  minutes.  We  ought  now  to 
have  ascended  the  eastern  hill  or  ridge,  on  the  road  to  Kefr 
MAlik ;  but  being  without  a  guide^  we  kept  on  up  the  valley  till 
10  o^dock  ;  ^  when  some  boys  tending  goats  set  us  right,  and  we 
Aon  asoended  the  hill  by  a  more  difficult  path,  and  came  at 
10.10  into  the  right  road.  It  lies  along  the  top  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  high  ridge ;  the  highest  ground,  indeed,  that  we  passed 
ever.*  EOm  Sfirtabeh  was  in  the  northeast  below  us ;  and  be- 
hn  HB  was  a  very  deep  and  broken  gorge  running  down  to  the 
fihAr.  Onr  course  was  now  about  ff.  55^  E.  We  soon  began 
to  descend  very  steeply  ;  and  at  10.45  came  to  Kefr  M&lik,  a 
village  of  Rood  size,  situated  on  a  ridge  projecting  towards  the 
BortSeast,  betweoi  two  valleys  running  down  to  the  deep  Wady 
lUhkaij. 

From  this  point  Ehirbet  Jeradeh  was  seen  on  a  Tell  in  the 
talley,  about  a  mile*  and  a  half  distant  nearly  north ;  and  ftirther 
on,  bcTfond  a  hill,  was  said  to  be  the  plain  of  Turmus  'Aya.' 
The  direction  of  Bdmieh  was  pointed  out  to  us,  about  east 
Above  it  were  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  el-Mer- 


We  rested  and  took  our  lunch  at  Kefr-Mftlik ;  and  started 
mgda  at  12.30  with  a  guide  for  Daumeh.  Descending  steeply  and 
dowfy  into  the  western  valley,  we  passed  down  it  in  a  north- 
eaatedy  direction ;  and  at  12.55  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
H^mar  coming  down  on  the  south  of  Ehirbet  Jeradeh.'  The 
una  (or  rather  mountains)  round  about  were  rocky  and  naked ; 
except  where  occasionally  olive  trees  had  been  planted  among 
the  rocks.  Five  minutes  later  we  turned  up  Wady  Shdm  north- 
west; and  afterwards  followed  up  a  branch  of  it  northeast. 
The  great  Wady  formed  by  the  junction  of  all  these  and  others 
is  here  called  el-Mah&my  ;  and  lower  down  Wady  es-Stoueh. 
At  1.30,  near  the  head  of  the  side  valley,  the  ruins  of  Si'a  were 
on  a  hill  close  on  our  left.  Five  minutes  later  we  came  out  upon 
a  high  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  on  the  east  into  a  deep  valley 
running  south.  Down  this  valley  we  could  see  the  position  dT 
8&mieh^  some  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  in  the  main 
valley ;  its  rich  plain  covered  with  fields  of  onions,  and  watered 
by  its  fountains.     S^mieh  was  now  a  ruin ;  its  castle  was  not 

*Bo«iiigt«tI0:  Deir  Jerib  S.  85"  K  *  Bearings  at  Kefr  BUlik :  Abn  el-'Anf 

Ta^lkehllr.  885^    Khirbet  Jeradeh  355%  !(  m.    el- 

■  Bearfaws  at  10.10  from  top  of  ridge:  Mn^aijir  53°. 

Kftm  SArtabeh  55^    el-Mnghaiyir  54%  *  Here  Khirbet  Jeradeh  bore  N.  10°  W. 

"  Sea  Vd.  n.  p.  268  [iii  85.]  i  m. 
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here  visible.  Below  the  village  the  Wady  turns  east  and  de- 
scends to  the  plain  as  Wady  'Aujeh,  next  north  of  Wady 
Nuw&'imeh.  At  some  distance  beyond  8&mieh  ia  a  high  oonical 
mountain  called  Nejemeh.' 

Ten  minutes  later  we  descended  a  little  into  the  eastern  part 
of  a  fine  plain,  mostly  covered  with  wheat,  extending  two  or 
three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  prhaps  a  mile  wide ;  dnuned 
apparently  towards  the  southeast  by  the  valley  above  described. 
At  2  o'clock  we  saw  towards  the  north,  on  the  snmmit  of  the 
hills,  an  old  site  called  Kt&lasdn,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant.  We  now  rose  gradually  from  the  plain,  at  its  noiib- 
eastem  comer,  through  another  narrow  plain ;  and  came  at  2.15 
to  Mughaiyir,  a  vill^  of  considerable  size,  and  built  of  Jiewn 
stones.  The  people  were  quite  civil,  and  readily  answered  all 
our  inquiries.* 

Setting  off  again  at  2.30,  we  descended  considerably  into  a 
beautiful  plain,  where  we  rode  through  extensive  wheat  fieUs, 
on  a  course  about  N.  N.  E.  The  crops  here,  however,  were 
much  less  heavy  than  those  we  had  seen  further  north,  and 
enpeciaUy  in  Galilee  ;  and  this  remark  was  applicable  throughoat 
all  Judca.  The  plain  lay  long  and  narrow  from  southwest  to 
northeast ;  and  our  course  being  rather  diagonal  to  it,  we  rose 
after  a  time  on  the  left  to  a  higher  rocky  terrace,  skirted  by 
rugged  hills  or  mountains  towaids  the  west.  Here  we  crossed 
a  ravine  coming  from  these  hills,  called  Wady  Reshshftsh, 
descending  east  through  a  deep  narrow  chasm  to  the  GhAr, 
where  it  unites  with  Wady  FOsfiil.  The  fine  plain  above  men- 
tioned is  drained  into  it ;  and  we  could  see  that  the  cultivation 
was  continued  for  some  distance  down  the  mountain.  We  heie 
got  into  a  wrong  path  and  wandered  about  for  some  time  ;  losing 
fifteen  minutes.  We  crossed  at  3.20  another  Wady  from  the 
northwest,  a  branch  of  the  former,  with  a  ruin  called  Merl^jim 
on  its  high  western  bank,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Folkmng 
up  a  shallow  side  Wady  towards  the  northeast,  we  came  oat 
upon  the  ridge,  or  rather  the  high  table  land,  which  forms  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  Ghor ;  and  at  3.30  reached 
the  village  of  Daumeh. 

*  Bearings  at  1.35 :  Ehirbet  Jeradeh  S.  Vol  L  p.  669.   [ii.  906.]    Ritter  L  c  & 

86°  W.     es-Samieh  S.  25'  E.  2^  m.    Ne-  465   sq.      The  name    eft^mieh    itaiidi 

jsmeh  S.  25''  E. — This  efr-Sdmich  is  pro-  in  oar  fonner  lists. — Barth  seemi  also  to 

bablj  the  place  called  Ssamireh  bj  Barth,  speak  of  a  castle  called  N^emoh ;  ib.  p. 

who  passed  from  Jericho  to  Nabnlus  in  464. 

Feb.  1847;  see  Ritter  XV.  I  p.  465.    But  *  Bearings  atMnghaiyir:  Kttla86n821*. 

it  is  not  the  same  with  the  Surarah,  of  el-Mejdel  6^. — ^This  seems  to  be  the  J/mr 

which  we  heard  at  Jericho ;  which  is  a  of  Barth,  also  bnilt  of  hewn  stones ;  Bitter 

min  in  the  Gh6r,  about  three  quarters  of  XV.  i.  p.  467.     The  place  stands  in  our 

an  hour  north  of  'Ain  efr-SultAn.     It  was  former  lists ;  Bibl.  Res.  6rst  edit  IIL  Afipk 

yiaited  hj  mj  oompanion  in  1844.    See  p.  128. 
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This  is  an  old  place,  answering  to  the  Edumia  or  Edamia  of 
Enaebiufl  and  Jerome,  which  they  fix  at  twelve  Boman  miles  in 
the  east  firom  Neapolis,  and  erroneously  assign  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.^  There  are  ancient  sepulchres  round  about  the 
Tillage.  It  has  also  a  fountain,  which  we  did  not  visit ;  but 
were  glad  to  diink  of  its  waters,  after  another  day  of  oppressive 
heat,  during  which  we  had  thus  far  found  only  rain  water  from 
dstanis.  I  do  not  find  that  this  village  had  before  been  visited 
ij  any  traveller. 

Five  minutes  east  of  the  village  is  a  more  elevated  point, 
gfibrding  an  unobetructed  view  over  this  part  of  the  Ghdr  and 
towards  KOm  Sflrtabeh.  Opposite  this  point  a  broad  ofbet 
Itom  the  Ghdr  runs  up  between  Kflm  Sdrtabeh  on  the  north, 
and  a  lower  projection  on  the  south  called  MQsktirah.  In  this 
oflG»t  is  the  site  of  FOs&il,  the  ancient  Phasa^lis ;  and  the 
projecting  point  MOskdrah  separates  it  from  the  smaller  offset 
of  'Aujeh  on  the  south.*  There  was  a  sirocco  haze  in  the  atmo- 
itohere,  so  that  we  could  not  view  the  various  objects  with  entire 
distinctness ;  but  we  could  see  the  outline  of  the  great  o&et 
below,  nmning  up  among  the  mountains  ;  though  FtLs&il  itself 
was  just  out  of  sight  under  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood.* 
The  general  course'  of  the  Jordan  was  visible  ;  but  the  mountain 
lange  beyond  was  only  dimly  seen.  The  long,  high,  rocky  ridge 
of  Dttrtabeh  was  overagainst  us  on  the  left,  beyond  the  offset, 
nmning  down  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  extending  &r  into 
the  Ghdr.  Towards  the  extremity  and  on  its  highest  part  is  the 
hom  (KQm),  not  unlike  that  of  ja  rhinoceros  in  form.  Beypnd 
this  is  a  large  shoulder ;  and  then  a  low  rocky  ridge  reaching 
almost  to  the  Jordan.  Indeed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  here 
contracted  to  its  narrowest  limits ;  and  the  ridge  of  KtLm  8Qr- 
taheh  may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  the  lower  and  upper  Ghdr ; 
the  former  mostly  desert,  and  the  latter  fertile  and  in  many  parte 
caltivated.  The  valley  at  this  point  appears  also  higher  than 
farther  south  ;  a  low  ridge  or  hill  seeming  to  extend  across  it  from 
the  foot  of  Sdrtabeh  to  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Where 
the  Jordan  finds  its  way  through  this  higher  tract,  the  latter  is 
broken  up  into  labyrinths  of  deep  ravines  with  barron  chalky 
sides,  forming  cones  and  hills  of  various  shapes,  and  presenting 
a  most  wild  and  desolate  scene.*  These  wild  hills  we  could  now 
see ;  as  also  the  course  of  the  Jordan  among  them. 

^  Ononuut  art  Edomia,  tions  of  honses,  and  of  waUi  perhaps  for 

'  The  plain  of  'Ai\}eh  is  in  like  manner  gardens,  with  remains  of  odndoits.    Ma. 

separated  from  the  tract  of  Wady  Naw&-  Journal. 

laAj  Airther  soath,  by  another  low  pro-        *  This  description  u  taken  from    the 

jading  point,  called  'Edi  eL-6hi!ir&l>.     E.  manuscript  journal  of  I>r  Smith,  who  trav- 

Smith  Hs.  Joom.  Apr.  17th,  1844.  elled  up  the  Ghor  from  Jericho  to  Wody 

■  The  site  of  Ffisail  was  visited  hy  Dr  FAri'a  in  April  1844. 
Smith  in  April  1844.    There  are  foimd*- 
VoL.  IIL— 25» 
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The  deep  chasm  we  had  seen  before  reaching  Danmeh,  and 
another  one  now  north  of  us,  nin  together  below,  and  take  the 
name  of  Wady  Fttsdil,  as  they  pass  that  site.  Still  farther  north, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  ridge  of  StLrtabehy  comes  down  Wady 
Ahmar ;  one  head  of  which  is  at  'Akrabeh,  and  another  in  ibe 
small  plain  east  of  N&bulus.  It  is  said  to  join  Wady  FttsAil 
before  reaching  the  Jordan.^  The  tract  in  the  o£bet  watered  Ij 
'Ain  Ftls&il  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Daumeh  and  MqdeL 
The  high  brow  on  which  we  stood  is  not  very  much  lower  thaa 
the  water-shed  at  'Akrabeh ;  and  the  mountain  masses  thus 
tumbling  down  to  the  Ghor  with  an  immense  descent,  presoited 
a  magnificent  scene.  Even  Stirtabeh  itself  is  hardly  higher  thtn 
the  brow  on  which  we  now  were  ;  and  consequently  is  not  viaihle 
in  the  vicinity  of  N&bulus.  The  western  end  of  its  ridge  is  the 
highest ;  higher  perhaps  than  the  horn  itself;  and  bre^^  down 
at  once  towards  the  west,  so  as  to  appear  as  an  isolated  ridge, 
only  slightly  connected  with  the  high  western  n^on.  As  we 
afterwards  saw  it,  more  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  appeared 
as  a  mass  of  nailed  jagged  ridges  huddled  together,  wi&  one 
main  backbone  running  through  the  whole.  The  people  here 
and  elsewhere  spoke  of  ruins  somewhere  on  SOrtabeh,  and  a 
reservoir  for  water ;  to  which  there  was  formerly  an  aqueduct 
from  Nfibulus  !  I  examined  the  summit  long  and  carefully  with 
one  of  PlossFs  Fddstecher;  but  could  discover  no  appearance 
of  ruins  ;  more  especiaUy  not  upon  the  horn.  The  distance  on 
an  air  line  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  two  or  two  and  a 
half  miles.*  SQrtabeh  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  as  the  station 
next  after  the  moimt  of  Olives,  where  signal  torches  were  lighted 
and  waved  to  annoimce  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon.* 

The  general  course  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  that  of  its 
green  border  of  vegetation,  as  seen  from  this  point,  would  not 
be  regarded  as  winding ;  but  as  tolerably  direct.  The  many 
windings  of  the  river,  therefore,  as  laid  down  on  the  map  of 
Lieut.  Lynch,  would  seem  to  be  in  great  part  those  of  the 
channel  along  the  lowest  alluvial  valley  and  among  the  trees, 
rather  than  those  of  the  lower  valley  itselfi 

In  our  former  journey  we  had  visited  the  Ghdr  at  Jericho ; 
and  there  took  bearings  of  Eum  Sdrtabeh  as  seen  in  the  nortL 
Wc  now  had  the  mountain  near  at  hand  ;  and  looked  down  the 
great  valley.  This  completed  my  view  of  the  lower  Ohdr; 
while  my  companion  had  travelled  through  it.* 

'  E.  Smith,  Ms.  Jonrn.  Ap.  17,  1844.  *  Bearings,  5  min.  east  of  Damneh :  el- 

•  Scbultz  board  also  of  ruins  on  SQrta-  Mughaiyir  208\  M^el^5^^  Jib^  191*. 
bell ;  and  thought  he  could  discern  them  K&rn  Stirtabeh  68''.  F(kadil  about  99*. 
with  his  telescope ;  Ritter  XV.  i.  p.  453.  Station  of  E.  Smith  97^— This  statkm  of 

*  Talm,  Xni3"i0  Rosh  Hashana  o.  2.  ^^  Smith,  on  his  journey  from  Jericho 
Reland  Palawt  p.  iiQ.    RLtter  ib.  p.  464.  ^^"^  ^«  ^^^  in  1844,  was  half  an  how 
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Wednesday^  May  12A.  We  were  detained  this  morning 
neailj  an  hour,  trying  to  find  a  guide  ;  and  finally,  at  6.55,  left  for 
M ejdel  without  one.  Our  way  lay  through  another  narrow  plain 
of  wheat  fields,  drained  to  the  southern  gorge,  through  the  valley 
W  which  we  approached  Daumeh  yesterday.  Not  far  beyond 
toe  plain  we  came  out  upon  the  brink  of  a  deep  narrow  chasm, 
wfaion  seemed  impassable ;  it  is  called  Wady  Bursheh,  or  also 
Wadj  Nftsir,  and  breaks  down  through  to  Ftts&il;  where  it 
umtea  with  the  southern  chasm,  and  becomes  Wady  FOs&iL  It 
was  here  very  deep,  precipitous,  and  descended  with  great 
rapidity.  By  following  a  path  westwards  along  its  steep  south- 
westem  side,  we  came  on  the  same  leyel  to  its  bed  at  7.20,  at  a 
print  where  it  breaks  down  at  once  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
We  now  ascended  on  the  north,  and  at  7.35  reached  MejdeL 

This  place  also  lies  on  the  high  brow  overlooking  the  Ghdr. 
It  is  hiriier  indeed  than  Daumeh ;  and  affords  a  nearer  view  of 
the  TaUey  below.  It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  point,  from  which 
to  overlook  the  ridge  of  Etim  Stirtabeh.  The  main  features  of 
the  view,  however,  are  the  same  as  at  Daumeh.  There  was  still 
a  haae  in  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  we  saw  nothing  as  distinctly 
as  we  could  have  wished.^ 

Mejdd  has  the  air  of  an  ancient  place  ;  there  are  sepulchral 
excavations  and  many  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock.  Most  probably 
it  is  the  Magdal^enna  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  they 

ace  on  the  border  of  Judea,  seven  miles  north  of  Jericho, 
e  name  and  i)osition  accord  well ;  and  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try 80  little  frequented,  the  specification  of  distance  might  easily 
be  too  smalL* 

Among  the  places  seen  j&om  Mejdel  was  'Ain  Tfina,  N.  28° 
K  This  would  seem  not  improbably  to  be  the  ancient  Thanath 
or  Thenaih  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  situated  ten  Boman  miles 
east  of  Neapolis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan.'  I  have  no  note 
of  its  distance  from  Mejdel ;  nor  did  we  see  it  again.  It  is  not 
probable  that  it  had  any  relation  to  the  Taanath-shiloh  of 
Scripture,  as  some  have  supposed.* 

•Mt  (87*)  </  Fiiaftil,  just  on  the  low  ridge    *Iou8ftfaf ,  as  he  aUo  writes  it  in  the  cue  of 
:  out  fttm  Surtabeh.  'Akrabeh  ;  Onom.  art.  Aorahu    The  fact 


Bearings  at  el-Mejdel :  'Akrabeh  aboat  that  Acrabi  and  Magdal-senna  were  both 

863*.     YAnAn  N.     VAln  Tina  28"*.     £.  in  this  region  on  the  northern  border  of 

Smith's  station  in  6h6r  114".  Jndea,  shows  their  proximity  to  each  other, 

*  Onomast;.  art  Senna.   Reland  PalsBst.  and  points  decisively  to  the  present  MejdeL 

p.  884. — The  Qnek.  of  Ensebins  now  reads  *  Onomast  art  Thenaih.     So  too  rto- 

Mry^  Xdwpo,  instead  of  Mdy9a\  S^kto,  lemj,  B^ko,  Reland  Falsest  pp.  461, 10S2, 

as  Jerome  has  it    Jerome  cidls  it  "  ter-  1034.     Schultz  therefore  errs  in  plaoinff 

minus  JndsB,*  for  which  we  onght  doubt-  this  Thana  near  Beit  F<irik ;  Zeitschr.  d. 

less  to  read   **  terminus  Judtess,"  as  it  morgenl.  Ges.  m.  p.  48. 

atands  in  his  aocoiant  of 'Akrabeh.    In  like  *  So  Bonfrere,  Onomast  art  Thenath; 

manner  the  text  of  Ensebins  now  reads  also  Gross,  in  Zeitschr.  d.  m.  Gea  UL  p. 

V*sr  riff    'ISov^ar,  eyidently  for   r^f  55. 
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We  found  a  guide  at  Mejdel ;  and  left  again  at  7.50  for 
'Akrabeh,  on  a  general  course  about  N.  by  W.  The  road  at 
first  descended  a  little,  and  then  passed  through  another  not 
laige  plain,  covered  with  wheat.  It  was  matter  of  Burpiiae  to 
us,  to  find  here  in  this  great  break  down  of  the  mountains  so 
much  good  land ;  so  many  fine  and  arable,  though  not  laige 
plains.  We  next  wound  around  the  side  of  a  low  hill  on  the 
left ;  and  came  out  at  8.15  upon  an  open  uneven  tract,  extend- 
ing from  southeast  to  northwest,  with  higher  hills  on  each  nde. 
On  tiie  southern  hills  was  seen  the  village  of  Jftrish  ;  whik 
more  in  the  west  was  Ausarin.^  Our  course  lay  along  this  tiacL 
At  8.40  we  saw  far  in  the  distance  the  high  Wely  of  Shefldi 
Salmdn  el-F&risy,  with  which  we  had  become  acquainted  on  oar 
way  from  Nftbulus  to  Hableh.*  At  9  o'clock  we  passed  into  the 
broad  meadow-like  valley  of ' Akrabeh ; '  and  reached  that  jdaoe 
at  9.15. 

'Akrabeh  is  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It 
has  a  mosk  with  a  regular  dome ;  and  is  now,  as  of  old,  the 
chief  town  of  the  district.  Its  position  is  fine.  It  lies  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  northern  hill,  overlookmg  the  fertile  strip  of 
plain  on  the  south ;  which  here,  as  at  N&bulus,  is  actually  the 
water-shed  between  two  valleys  running  in  opposite  directions. 
The  one,  called  Wady  Bir  Jen&b,  runs  westward  by  KObaUn 
and  south  of  the  MoUma,  and  descends  to  the  western  plain  as 
Wady  Bib&h  north  of  Mejdel  Yfiba.«  The  other  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  Wady  Ahmar,  which  descends  rapidly  to  the  GhAr 
along  the  soutifiem  base  of  SOrtabeh.  We  saw  in  the  town 
several  capitals  of  columns.  There  is  an  ancient  reservoir  near 
the  foot  of  the  slope  ;  the  lower  side  is  quite  high  ;  the  walls 
arc  built  up  of  broken  but  unhewn  stones.    It  is  now  in  ruins. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  this  is  the  Acrabi  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  situated  nine  Boman  miles  eastward  of  Nea- 
polis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  in  the  district  called 
AcrabcUene.'  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  place  itself ;  but 
the  toparchy  to  which  it  gave  name  is  often  mentioned.*  It 
was  the  easternmost  of  the  four  toparchies,  which  here  lay  side 
by  side  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.^    How  £blt 

'  BearingB  at  8.15  :  JArSsh  286^    Au-  *  Onomast.   art  Aorabi  CAxpoABfir): 

sarin  Sir.  'Akrabeh  844%    A  ruin  292%  "Est;  aatem  et  vicua  hnciuqiia  mum 

I  m.  novem  milibiu  k  NemoU  contra  oneiitem 

*  At  8.40,  the  bearing  of  Sheikh  Sal-  deaoendentibuB  ad  Joz^anem  et  Hierioo^  par 
mAn  el-F&risy  was  806''.    See  above,  p.  earn  qose  appellator  Acrabitene." 

185.  '  Acrabatta  or  Acrabatene,  Joeephna,  R 

'  Bearings  at  9 :  Jftrish  233°.   Ansarin  J.  3.  8.  5 ;  also  ib.  2.  12.  4;  2.  20.  4;  2. 

281%    'Akrabeh  828%  i  m.    Kum  SQr-  22.  2 ;  8.  8.  4.    Plin.  H.  N.  5.  15.    B7 

tabeh  108*^.  Eusebins  and  Jerome,  Onom.  arta*  £&► 

*  See  above,  p.  140.    See  also  YoL  IL  mta,  Janon,  Selo, 

pp.  272,  27a  [iii  91,  92.]  '  See  above,  p.  14t 
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it  extended  on  tlie  south,  cannot  well  be  determined.  The  region 
continued  to  bear  the  name  Acrabatene,  at  least  until  the  time 
of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  neither  this  name,  nor 
that  of  the  chief  town,  seems  to  be  any  where  mentioned  since 
that  time,  untQ  the  present  century.  We  heard  of  'Akrabeh 
in  oar  former  journey,  as  others  had  done  before  us ;  ^  but  it 
WIS  first  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.* 

We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  from  'Akrabeh 
to  Nftbulus ;  while  we  ourselyes  took  a  more  circuitous  route 
towards  the  north,  by  way  of  Ytotln.  Setting  off  at  9.25,  we 
toc^a  road  along  tiie  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  east  about  on 
the  level  of  the  village ;  which  brought  us  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  end  of  the  hiU,  around  which  we  turned  northwards.  Here 
again  we  could  look  down  upon  Sartabeh  and  the  Ghdr  ;  every 
thing,  the  Etim  and  all,  was  now  below  us.  We  saw  here 
the  village  el-Ifjim  on  an  open  tract  through  which  Wady 
Ahmar  passes,  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Southeast  of 
IQim  is  a  lower  step  of  the  mountain,  forming  an  extensive 
plain  covered  with  wheat.*  Our  course  was  now  N.  30^  E.  At 
10  o'clock  we  crossed  the  deep  bed  of  a  Wady  said  to  come 
fiom  the  neighbourhood  of  'Awertah,  and  descending  to  join  the 
Ahmar. 

Five  minutes  later  (at  10.5)  we  reached  Yftntin,  a  village 
mostly  in  ruins,  with  a  few  houses  inhabited,  and  one  new 
house.  We  now  proceeded  up  a  fertile  valley  on  the  same 
oourse  (N.  SO""  E.)  and  came  at  10.25  to  'Ain  Y&niln,  a  small 
firantain  of  bad  water  in  the  valley,  feeding  a  small  tank,  but 
not  rising  above  the  ground.  Here  we  stopped  five  minutes.^ 
On  the  hill  above  the  valley  in  the  northeast,  and  very  near,  is  a 
rain  called  Khirbet  Y&n<in. 

The  name  Yftntln  obviously  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Jantm  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  a  village  in  Acrabatene,  twelve 
Roman  miles  east  of  Neapolis ;  which  however  these  fikthers 
stiaiigely  confound  with  the  Janoah  of  Naphtali.'  Whether 
the  ancient  name  was  applied  to  the  present  village,  or  to  the 
ndn  upon  the  hill  near  the  fountain,  cannot  well  be  determined. 

Leaving  the  fountain  at  10.30,  we  at  once  struck  obliquely 
up  the  northwestern  hiU,  by  a  blind  path  very  little  frequented ; 
and  at  10.45  came  out  on  tiie  top  of  what  proved  to  be  a  narrow 

'  See  VoL  IL  p.  2S0.  [ill  108.]    O.  ▼.  *  Zeitschr.  d.  morgenL  Gea  m.  p.  47. 

BSditer,  Mtsing  northwaida    along   the  Ritter  XV.  L  p.  456. 

Beat  road,  hits  Akrabi  laj  cm  his  right,  *  Bearings  at  9.85,  ten  minutes  east  of 

bat  he  oould  not  have  seen  it;  WallfifOir.  'Akrabeh:  el-IQim  S.  70"  £.    YdnAn  N. 

ten  p.  55.     Scholi  also  has  the  name ;  p.  80**  £. 

267.    Irbj  and  Mangles,  on  thehr  route  *  Bearing  from  'Ain  T&ni^ :  Y&niin  S. 

from  the  Jordan  to  NAbnlns,  heard  of  a  80**  W. 

^linage   ••Agrarba;*   which  perhaps  was  '  Onomast  art  Janon,  Enscb.  *Ian(.  S 

Akrabeh  ;  p.  827  [100].  K.  15,  29. 
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strip  of  high  table  land  ;  from  which  we  looked  down  into  the 

Slam  of  Sfilim,  which  lies  east  of  N&bulus.  It  was  a  sightly  spot 
founts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  were  in  full  view  ;  the  former  with  its 
Wely  of  Sheikh  Gh&nim ;  the  latter  apparently  the  hi^est  hja 
hundred  feet  or  more.  Several  villages  were  m  s^ht ;  as  also 
the  Wely  Ncby  Bel&n,  conspicuously  situated  on  the  mountain 
east  of  the  valley  which  descends  from  the  MOkhna  to  Wady 
FAri'a.* 

Having  stopped  five  minutes  for  bearings,  we  began  to 
descend  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path,  along  a  nigged  nvine, 
towards  the  plain  of  SAlim,  on  a  general  course  towards  NibuliUL 
N.  52®  W.  We  soon  got  sight  of  Beit  Dejan  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  plain  ;  probably  a  Beth  Dagon  of  antiquity,  of  which 
no  mention  has  come  down  to  us.  A  feature  of  the  plain  also 
came  into  view,  which  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time  ;  thoudi  I 
afterwards  found  the  same  on  a  grander  scale  in  the  BOkt'a 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Near  the  southern  dde  of 
the  little  plain,  a  low  ridge  of  rock  runs  for  nearly  its  whole 
length  parallel  to  the  southern  hills  ;  and  thus  forms  between  it 
and  them  a  narrow  strip  of  plain,  or  rather  a  valley.  In  this  is 
a  water-shed  nearly  opi)osite  to  Beit  Dejan ;  where  is  the  head 
of  Wady  HOmra  descending  on  the  east  to  Wady  Ahmar; 
while  towards  the  west  the  narrow  plain  runs  down  to  Beit 
FOrik,  and  is  thence  drained,  like  the  whole  plain,  northwards  to 
Wady  F&ri'a.  Our  path  led  along  the  declivity  of  the  souihem 
hills  ;  at  11.20  we  stopped  to  take  bearings.*  Still  keeping  on 
the  south  of  both  the  plains,  we  came  at  11.^  to  the  mall 
village  of  Beit  FtHrik,  situated  in  a  nook  in  the  southern  hiUs^ 
which  here  retire  in  almost  a  semicircle. 

The  village  of  Sfilim  is  directly  north  of  Beit  Ftrik,  on  a 
low  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain.  It  was  said  to  have  two 
sources  of  living  water ;  one  in  a  cavern,  and  the  other  a  running 
fountain  called  'Ain  Keblr. 

Setting  off  at  12.25,  we  passed  to  the  right  around  the  end  of 
the  low  rocky  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  strip  of  plain,  and  which* 
terminates  just  below  Beit  FOrik.  A  road  from  N&bulus  here 
enters  the  narrow  plain  ;  and  following  it  up  into  Wady  Htimia, 
finds  its  way  across  to  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Ffiri'a  north  of 
SOrtabeh  ;  and  thus  connects  Nabulus  with  the  EOr&wa,  as  the 
fertile  tract  is  called  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Fftri'a.  This  road 
we  now  kept,  along  the  south  side  of  the  plain  ;  and  at  12.40. 
had  Eefi*  Beita,  a  ruin,  on  our  left.    Irby  and  Mangles  speak 

1  Bearings  at   10.45,   on  high  ridge:  *  Bearings  at  11.20:   Sheikh  GhAnIm 

MejdellSr.     TeU'Asftr  ?  205'.     Sheikh  802'.     TQUftza  84r.     Neby  BelAn 868*. 

Gh&nimdOr.    Neby  Belln  346^    SiUm  Salim  847^  Beit  FArik  811".   Beit  Dejan 

83G\    Tulltiza8S6%  Nabul1u308^    JA-  48.     Head  of  Wady  HQmra  72'. 
ilsh206'. 
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of  BepnlclireB  near  this  site.^  The  water-course  of  the  plain 
bendB  more  to  the  north  and  passes  beyond  a  round  hill,  which 
thus  stands  out  isolated,  while  the  channel  continues  on  towards 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  plain. 

As  one  looks  towards  the  plain  of  S&lim  from  the  west,  a  low 
rocky  ridge  is  seen  running  across  its  western  end,  separating  it 
from  this  part  of  the  Mnkhna.  We  had  always  taken  it  for 
granted^  that  the  water-course  of  the  Mokhna  passed  on  the 
of  this  ridge  ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  some  surprise,  that 


we  fimnd  that  channel  entering  the  plain  of  Sdlim  by  the  gap  at 
the  soathwest  comer ;  and,  after  uniting  with  the  channel  of 
the  little  plain,  passing  out  again  at  the  northwest  comer  to  the 
prokmgation  cxf  the  Mtikhna,  and  so  to  Wady  F&ri'a.  At  1.10 
we  crossed  the  large  water-course  coming  in  from  the  Mtikhna, 
haling  now  some  water  in  it.  At  1.25  we  were  opposite  Jacob's 
well  and  the  ruins  of  BelAtah,  on  our  right ;  having  crossed 
some  twenty  rods  further  east  the  road  leading  northwards 
tiuough  the  plain.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  at  'AimDefneh ; 
and  at  1.50  reached  the  eastern  gate  of  Nabulus.  Passing  around 
outside  of  the  city,  we  encamped  in  an  olive  orchard,  near  the 
huge  fountains  which  burst  forth  below  the  city  on  the  west. 

Nftbulus  is  furnished  with  water  in  singular  abundance  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  Palestine.  On  the  east  is  the  large 
fimntain  of  Defheh,  'ranning  off  east  and  turning  a  mill.  On 
the  west  are  the  similar  foimtains  by  which  we  were  en- 
camped. In  the  higher  part  of  the  city  itself  are  two  large 
fountains,  and  another  in  the  ravine  above  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Gkiizini.  The  water  of  these  three  flows  off  west,  partly  along 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  partly  in  a  canal  from  which  gardens 
are  irrigated  and  several  mills  supplied.  This  western  stream 
we  had  formerly  fallen  in  with  for  down  the  valley. 

Close  upon  the  city  are  several  large  mounds  of  ashes,  thrown 
out  by  the  extensive  soap  fisu^tories  of  N&bulus.  They  are  similar 
to  these  on  the  north  of  Jerasalem,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly 
as  large.  An  examination  of  both  localities  convinced  us,  that 
ihoee  of  Jerasalem  can  have  no  claim  to  high  antiquity.* 

The  last  two  days  had  brought  us  through  a  tract  of  country 
hitherto  in  a  great  measure  unexplored,  and  which  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  lawless  portions  of 
the  Holy  Land.  We  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  to  find  so 
much  fertile  and  cultivated  soil,  thriving  villages,  and  the  people 
kind  and  courteous.  Every  village  we  passed,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  has  around  it  many  dive  trees.  Our  route  led  us 
across  the  basins  of,  or  rather  the  tracts  drained  by,  the  three  great 

^  IVaTeli  p.  82a  [100.]  *  See  aboTe,  pp.  201,  202. 
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vaUejs,  the  Naw&'imeh,  'Aujeh,  and  FtlsfiiL  All  tneae  and  their 
hranches  form  deep  precipitous  chasms,  by  which  the  whcde 
region  is  broken  up  into  steep  ridges  and  hills.  Such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley,  south 
of  Kiim  SQrtabeh.  North  of  that  mountain,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  country  assumes  a  different  aspect. 

We  had  an  agreeable  surprise  this  evening,  in  a  call  fiom 
Mr  William  Dickson  of  Edmbuigh  at  our  tent.  While  in 
London  I  had  corresponded  with  him  ;  and  it  had  been  arranged, 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  reach  Beirdt  in  season  to  join  me  on 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  he  fint 
visited  Constantinople ;  and  was  now  on  his  way  alone  fiom 
Damascus  to  the  Holy  City.  Aided  by  the  suggestions  of  Dr 
De  Forest  at  Beirtlt,  he  had  followed  a  route  of  great  interest ; 
and  had  seen  much  more  of  Palestine  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  travellers.  I  called  at  his  tent  the  next  morning,  a  little 
out  of  the  western  gate,  and  saw  him  start  for  the  Holy  City ; 
but  heai;^  nothing  more  of  him,  until  we  casually  met  in  tiie 
diligence  at  Trieste,  as  we  both  were  setting  off  for  Laibach  and 
Vienna.  These  unexpected  encounters  of  friends  form  oases,  in 
what  some  might  call  the  desert  of  oriental  travel 

We  here  fell  in  again  with  Mr  Van  de  Yelde,  whom  we  had 
met  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  left  that  city  a  few  days  before 
us.  He  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  KOrfiwa  in  the  Ohdr, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Sheikh  whom  the  governor  of  Nfibulos 
had  provided.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  Sheikh  refused 
to  accompany  him  any  further ;  and  he  had  now  returned  to 
Nabulus  to  make  complaint  against  his  guide  before  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Thursday^  May  IZth. — Our  further  plan  now  was  to  pass  on 
to  Tolldzah  and  Tdbds  ;  then  to  descend  to  the  northern  Ghdr, 
and,  if  possible,  cross  the  Jordan  and  search  after  the  site  of 
Fella  ;  returning  to  Beisfin.  A  main  object  in  our  own  minds 
was  also,  to  make  all  possible  search  for  Salim  and  the  J£non 
near  by,  where  John  is  recorded  as  baptizing.^ 

It  was  arranged  that  Mr  Van  de  Yelde  would  accompany 
us  ;  and  for  several  days,  therefore,  the  two  companies  travelled 
together,  and  encamped  side  by  side.  He  had  already  engaged 
from  the  governor  an  armed  horseman,  (not  a  soldier,)  of  wlKwe 
presence  we  too  had  the  benefit.  The  man  was  good-natured 
and  intelligent,  and  able  to  give  much  information  about  the 
coimtry  ;  the  local  guides  we  ourselves  furnished  in  all  cases. 

Leaving  the  eastern  end  of  the  city  at  8.50,  we  came  in 
twenty-five  minutes  to  'Askar,  with  its  fountain  and  broken 

'  John  8,  28. 
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naeiToir.^     The  view  is  pretty,  and  several  place 
flg^t ;  as  'Azmtt  and  Deir  el-Hatab  on  the  north  f 


ces  were  in 
side  of  the 
jSihk  of  S&lim ;  and  especially  Neby  Belto,  on  the  summit  of 
the  northwest  buttress  cSi  the  mountain,  which  lies  north  of  that 

giin.     This  continued  to  be  a  high  landmark  for  the  whole 

Our  course  now  became  about  N.  35^  E.  along  the  western 
ode  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Mtikhna.  This  name  I  have 
used  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  large  plain  as  &r  north  as  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ebal ;  although  strictly,  it  was  said,  the  name 
M tlUma  belongs  only  to  the  southern  part,  beyond  the  water- 
ihed.  North  o£  that  point  the  plain  slopes  eastward ;  and  its 
water-course  lying  along  near  the  eastern  hills,  enters  the  little 
plain  of  Sftlim,  as  we  have  seen,  and  again  issues  from  it  at  the 
iiorthweat  comer.  Thence  it  still  hugs  the  eastern  hills  in  a 
deep  channel ;  and  the  narrower  prolongation  of  the  Mokhna 
becomes  steeply  sloping  in  that  direction.  Upon  this  we  were 
sow  entering. 

After  YiAif  an  hour,  at  9.45,  the  three  villages,  'Azmtlt,  Deir 
flI-Hatab,  and  8&lim,  were  all  seen  in  one  line,  bearing  S.  40^  E. 
At  9.50  we  came  to  the  spot,  where  the  narrow  sloping  plain  or 
falley  breaks  down  at  once  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the 
Fifi'a ;  forming  a  deep  and  steep  valley,  called  Wady  Bid&n, 
with  a  still  deeper  chasm  as  the  water-bed  skirted  by  nigged 
jagged  rocks,  the  strata  of  which  were  very  greatly  dislocated. 
Near  the  same  point  the  road  forks  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Ttlb^, 
deecends  along  the  valley  ;  the  other,  which  we  took,  continues 
hig^  along  the  steep  side  of  the  western  hill ;  which  here,  in 
fiict,  is  the  northeastern  flank  of  Ebal.  At  9.55  there  was  a 
small  fountain  above  us,  sending  its  gushing  little  stream  down 
the  declivity.  At  10.15  we  were  opposite  the  angle  of  the  valley 
bslaWy  where  it  opens  out  into  the  wide  plain  of  the  F&ri'a  ;  and 
where  its  deep  bed  suddenly  takes  a  course  N.  80^  E.  still  close 
under  the  southern  mountain,  and  goes  to  join  the  main  channel 
of  the  Ffiri'a  a  long  distance  below.  We  could  see  in  it  further 
down  a  stream  of  water  and  several  mills.'  The  moimtain  buttress 
in  the  angle  is  crowned  by  the  Wely  Neby  Belftn.  The  region  of 
the  F&ri'a  was  now  before  us  ;  an  open  tract  or  basin  of  rolling 
plain,  intersected  by  deep  water-courses,  which  ultimately  unite 
and  flow  to  the  Gh6r  by  a  very  gentle  descent.  The  western 
wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  has  here  lost  its  precipices  ;  and  its 
"rough  places"  have  become  comparatively  "plain."* 

^  Not  Swihmr  ;  tee  aboye,  pp.  182,  188.  '  Bearings  at  10.15 :  Bon  el-F«ri*a  4S*. 

'  BaariDgf  at  'Atkar :  Ranjfb  179°.  SA-  Neby  BeUn  11^. 

Bb  108^  Deir  el-Hatab  96^  'Azmtt  75^  «  U  40,  4. 
ISUbj  Bdki  57\ 

You  m.— 26 
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The  road  we  had  thus  far  followed,  contmnes  on  apparenilj 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  tract  of  the  F&ii'a^  perhaps  to  the 
plain  of  Sanur  beyond.  We  turned  off  at  this  point  to  the 
left ;  and  taking  a  nearly  northwest  course  proceeded  towards 
ToUi^zah.  Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
side  valley,  going  down  towards  the  right  to  the  one  we  had  just 
left.  We  now  climbed  with  difficulty,  and  almost  without  a 
path,  a  very  steep  and  long  ascent ;  and  reached  Tttlltizah  on 
the  top  at  11  o'clock.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  immenBe 
groves  of  olive  trees,  planted  on  all  the  hills  around ;  mostly 
young  and  thrifty  trees.  It  lies  high,  as  approached  from  the 
east ;  though  it  was  very  obvious  that  the  way  by  which  we  had 
reached  it  was  not  the  usual  one.  Towards  iJie  west  one  looks 
out  over  the  high  table  land  spreading  out  north  from  Mount 
Ebal ;  and  on  that  side  apparently  is  the  ordinary  road  from 
Ndbulufl. 

Towards  the  east  TOlltlzah  overlooks  the  whole  district 
drained  by  the  F&ri'a  and  its  branches,  an  extensive  tract  of 
arable  and  fertile  land,  but  destitute  of  villages.  The  region 
called  el-Kurdwa  at  its  mouth  is  cultivated  by  the  Arabs 
Mas'Cldy,  a  nomadic  tribe  ;  who  sometimes  also  visit  the  hig^ 
parts  of  the  valley  for  pasture.*  The  main  branch  of  the  F&ri'a 
was  seen  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Neby  B&yazid  in 
the  northwest ;  it  passes  at  some  distance  north  of  Tttlltizah. 
The  highest  point  of  Mount  Ebal  bore  S.  31°  W.  Jebel  esb^ 
Sheikh  was  also  visible,  like  a  white  fleecy  cloud,  in  the  N.  N.  E.' 

Here  at  TOlliizah,  if  any  where,  is  the  "  break  down"  between 
the  upper  table  land  and  the  Ghor.  But  here  it  is  the  descent 
from  the  table  lands  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  the  adjacent  plains ; 
and  manifestly  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  precipitous 
regions  south  of  KQm  SQrtabeh. 

The  town  is  of  some  size,  and  tolerably  well  built.  We  saw 
no  remains  of  antiquity,  except  a  few  sepulchral  excavations 
and  some  cisterns.  We  were  admitted  to  the  top  of  a  Sheikh's 
house,  in  order  to  take  bearings.  The  house  was  built  around  a 
small  court,  in  which  cattle  and  horses  were  stabled.  Thence  a 
stone  staircase  led  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  proper ;  on  which, 
at  the  northwest  and  southeast  comers,  were  high  single  rooms 
like  towers,  with  a  staircase  inside  leading  to  the  top. 

In  my  former  work  the  question  was  suggested,'  whether 
perhaps  this  TQlltizah  may  not  be  the  representative  of  the 

*  In  April  1844,  my  companion  found  28*.  TQmmAn  80°.  Neby  BdAn  189*. 
them  encamped  on  the  ridge  between  the  Beit  FArik  164''.  'Asireh  286**.  Neby 
upper  Fari*a  and  the  plain  of  San^ir.  M&  B&yazid  803^  Yasid  3SS\  Highest 
Joum.  point  of  Ebal  21 1^     Borj  el-F&ii'a  7V. 

*  Bearings  at  Tullikah  :  Mount  Hennon        '  BibL  Res.  first  cditioo,  IIL  p.  168,  n. 
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•Dcient  Tirzahy  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish  king ; '  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  Jeroboam  to  Omri, 
who  transferred  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  to  Samaria.*  The 
ehftuge  of  r  into  I  is  very  common,  the  harder  letter  being 
softened,  especially  in  the  later  Hebrew  books  and  the  kindred 
dialects.'  The  place  lies  in  a  sightly  and  commanding  position  ; 
though  the  change  of  royal  residence  to  the  still  more  beautiful 
and  not  distant  Samaria  would  be  very  natural.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  Ttllltlzah  as  the  ancient  Tirzah  ;  espe- 
dally  as  there  is  no  other  name  in  all  the  region  which  bears 
die  slightest  resemblance  to  the  latter.  This  also  is  doubtless 
die  place  which  Brocardus  speaks  of  as  Thersa^  situated  three 
leagoes  or  hours  east  of  Samaria.*  He  probably  recognised  the 
ehange  from  r  to  7 ;  if  indeed  it  had  then  taken  place.  Tolltizah 
had  since  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

We  left  TQlliizah  at  11.50,  by  way  of  Burj  el-Ffiri'a  (N.  74° 
K)  for  Ttlbfts.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  the  slope  in 
a  northeast  direction,  and  then  struck  and  followed  a  steep  side 
Wady,  which  brought  us  at  12.15  to  the  main  channel  of  the 
Firi'a.  This  was  here  a  narrow  gorge  between  precipitous  rocky 
ddcB,  with  an  immense  water-bed ;  showing  that  a  great  volume 
of  water  passes  down  at  some  seasons.  Its  general  course  was 
here  northeasterly.  At  12.35,  there  was  a  large  fountain  bursting 
forth  in  it,  called  B&s  el-F&ri'a.  It  sent  a  fine  stream  down  the 
valley;  and  the  channel  was  now  skirted  with  oleanders  in 
UosBom.  These  were  said  to  be  still  larger  and  more  frequent 
farther  down  towards  the  Ghdr.  In  one  place  the  stream  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  then  after  some  fifteen  minutes  broke 
oat  again  larger  than  before.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  valley 
gradually  became  lower  and  grassy  ;  and  the  Wady  becomes  in 
this  part  a  deep  channel  running  through  the  rich,  elevated,  and 
caltivated  plain  above. 

Oar  path  now  left  the  main  channel,  and  led  across  the  plain 
to  a  side  Wady  coming  down  from  the  northwest  under  Buij  el- 
Fftii'a,  and  soon  joining  the  main  branch.  This  valley  had  also  a 
fine  stream,  and  a  mill  just  below  the  Burj.  This  we  reached  at 
10  o'clock,  and  stopped  for  lunch  under  the  shade  of  the  milL 
Here  were  immense  deposits  fi-om  the  water  on  the  rocks,  show- 
"ing  that  a  mill  had  probably  stood  here  for  ages.  Nowhere  in 
Palestine,  not  even  at  N^bulus,  had  I  seen  such  noble  brooks  of 
water.  The  Burj  itself  is  an  insignificant  square  tower,  on  a 
small  Tell  a  few  rods  north,  where  a  dry  side  Wady  comes  in 

■  Heh.  ns«in ,  JobK  12,  24.  Chald.  lett  b ,  p.  727.    Heb.  and  Engliih 

•IK.  li,'  17.   16,  21.  88.   16,  8-24.  Lexicon,  p.  499. 

See  alio  Cant.  8,  4.  *  Brocardns  o.  7.    Breydenboch  merely 

'  See  Qeeen.  Thetanr.  Lingnaa  Heb.  et  copies  firam  Brooardus ;  Reissb.  p.  127. 
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from  the  northeast.  It  has  no  importance  except  as  a  land- 
mark.^ 

The  day  was  warm ;  the  sun  poured  his  beams  fiercely  upon 
the  broad  basin  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  water^  we 
found  our  resting  place  sufficiently  uncomfortable. 

This  tract  of  the  F&ri'a,  from  el-Etlr&wa  in  the  Ohdr  to  the 
rounded  hills  which  separate  it  fiom  the  plain  of  Mntkr,  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  regions  of 
Palestine.  In  1844,  my  companion  had  passed  up  through  it 
from  the  Ghor  to  S&ntlr ;  and  found  it  in  April  every  where  full 
of  the  most  luxuriant  pasturage,  where  not  covered  with  fields  of 
grain.  Yet,  like  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  is  without  vil^ 
lages  ;  and  is  mostly  given  up  to  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the 
Mas'My.  Further  down  the  valley  is  a  beautiful  basin  of  mea- 
dow land,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter ;  through  which  the  fine 
stream  meanders  between  banks  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
oleanders.  This  spot  is  called  Fersh  el-M^sa.  Not  wc  above  it 
the  stream  again  disappears  for  a  time ;  and  below  the  Ferah 
the  valley  is  shut  in  by  a  spur  of  the  hnis  on  the  north,  and  a 
projecting  rock  on  the  south,  forming  a  narrow  gorge  or  door. 
This  i)oint  is  more  than  an  hour  from  the  line  of  the  Ohdr ;  and 
the  general  direction  of  the  valley  is  8.  55®  E.  The  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  northern  hills,  forming  the  bluff  in  the 
angle  between  the  F&ri'a  and  the  GhSr,  is  called  Makhrtld ;  and 
appeared  to  have  caves  in  it.  This  we  afterwards  saw  from  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Jordan.  In  the  broad  plain  between  this 
and  the  ridge  of  SQrtabeh,  on  the  south  of  the  stream  and  not 
far  from  it,  is  a  Tell,  with  foundations  aroimd  it,  evidently  the 
former  site  of  a  town.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Tell  is  the 
white  dome  of  a  saint^s  tomb,  called  'Abd  el-E&dir,  which  now 
gives  name  to  the  place.'  This  is  not  improbably  the  sit€  of 
the  ancient  Archdaia,  built  by  Archelaus  the  son  of  Herod ; 
which  the  Peutinger  Tables  place  at  twenty-four  Boman  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  therefore  north  of  Phasa^lis  ;  the  two  being 
several  times  mentioned  together.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  a 
viUagc  in  the  plain,  like  Phasa^lis,  and  surroimded  by  palm 
trees.'    It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.* 

'  Mr  Wolcott  reports  having  taken  on  of  1847,  heard  from  some  western  Arabs 

Mount  Gerizim  the  bearing  of    Buij  el-  the  name  Bassaliyeh  applied  apparently  to 

Fari*a  N.  42°  E.,  and  that  of  TAb&s  N.  41''  tliis  TelL     But  be  did  not  visit  the  spot ; 

£.     Bnt  neither  of  these  places  can  possi-  and  that  name  would  seem  to  be  unknown 

bly  be  visible  from  Gerizim,  on  account  of  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Ghor.     Zeitsohr.  d. 

intervening  mountains.    And  further,  he  moigenL  Ges.  HL  p.  47.    Ritter  XV.  L  pi 

gives  the  bearing  of  Neby  Bel&n  (on  Jebel  467. 

Bid&n)  at  N.  53^*"  E.  showing  that  the  '  Jos.  Antt  17.  18.  1.   ib.  18.  2.  2.  See 

other  two  points  marked  by  him  lay  much  Reland  Pabest  p.  576.     The  identity  with 

farther  west  than  the  true  position.  Archelais  is  suggested  by  Schnltz,  L  a 

*  The  above  description  is  taken  from  Ritter  1.  c.  p.  457. 

the  Ms.  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  «  Reland  Palest  p.  462.     Plin.  H.  N. 

April  1844.— E.  G.  Sohultz,  in  the  autumn  13.  9. 
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The  whole  of  the  F&ri'a  is  occupied  by  the  Arabs  Mas'tidy, 
numbering  in  1844  a  hundred  horsemen  and  a  hundred  foot. 
North  of  them,  in  the  Ghor,  are  the  GhOzfiny,  mustering  three 
hundred  horsemen  and  as  many  foot. 

Betting  ofif  from  the  mill  at  1.45,  and  passing  up  on  the 

2'  hi  of  Buij  el-F&ri'a,  we  followed  up  the  dry  and  chalky 
e  Wady  about  N.  70®  E.  with  no  very  steep  ascent,  until 
2.35  ;  when  we  came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  swelling  ridge, 
and  to  cooler  breezes.  Here  we  looked  down  into  the  fine  basin 
rf  T^bfts.  Turning  now  N.  20°  E.  we  came  at  2.50  to  the 
luge  village  of  Ttlbfis,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  basin,  with 
a  beautifhl  plain  in  front,  and  large  groves  of  olive  trees  ;  forming 
one  of  the  prettiest  tracts  we  had  seen.  It  lies  of  course  higher 
than  the  plain  of  the  F^ri'a  ;  and  is  drained  (I  believe)  to  the 
latter  ;  though  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  There  are  here  only 
a  fiow  families  of  Christians  ;  the  rest  being  Muslims  ;  and  the 
whde  population  was  said  to  be  divided  into  three  hostile 
parties.  The  village  has  only  rain  water  in  cisterns  ;  and  when 
this  fiuls,  they  bring  water  from  the  stream  of  the  F&ri'a  an  hour 
distant.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  basin,  S.  43°  E.  and 
leas  than  a  mile  distant  towards  Tiimm&n,  is  a  small  Tell  with  a 
min  upon  it,  called  'Aintln.*  Here  is  precisely  the  name  Mnon  ; 
bat  unfortunately  there  is  no  Salim  near,  nor  a  drop  of  water. 

There  is  little  room  for  question,  but  that  Ttlbfis  is  the 
modem  representative  of  the  Thebez  of  Scripture ;  where  Abi- 
melech  of  Shechem,  during  a  siege,  was  killed  by  a  stone 
thrown  down  upon  him  by  a  woman.^  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
place  Thebez  at  thirteen  Boman  miles  from  Neapolis  on  the 
way  to  Scythopolis,  now  Beis^n.  Allowing  for  our  circuit  to 
Ttllltizah,  it  took  us  four  hours  to  pass  over  the  intervening  dis- 
tance ;  and  this  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual,  having  sent 
our  luggage  ahead.  This  gives  a  very  exact  coincidence  as  to 
the  distance ;  and  we  shall  see  evidence  further  on,  going  to 
show  that  a  Soman  road  between  Ndbulus  and  Beis&n  passed 
this  way. — Berggren,  in  1821,  travelling  by  an  unusual  route  from 
Nazareth  to  Nfibulus,  spent  the  night  at  Ttlb&s  ;  but  its 
relation  to  Thebez  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him.' 
The  first  suggestion  of  the  identity  of  the  twg,  was  made  (I 
believe)  in  the  Biblical  Besearches.*  Since  then  the  place  had 
apparently  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

The  Sheikh  who  met  us  and  did  the  honours,  was  at  once 

*  Gr.  AIm^p  for  the  Aram.  pinr.  ni3*^9  This  appendix  of  routes  is  not  ^ven  in  the 

fimuUain*,  John  S,  23.                       "   "  German  translation — The  writer's  specifi- 

^VTrt               ,  ,    !-,>««       ,,   «.  cation  of  valleys  on  this  ronte,  I  am  not 

Heb.  ysn ,  Judg.9,50.  2  Sam.  11, 21.  ^^i^  ^o  foUow;  it  seems  to  me  confased 

'  Beiggren    Resor  etc.    Del.  m.   Bi-  and  incorrect 

hH«  pi  la    Beisen  (Germ.)  XL  p.  266.  «  Y oL  XL  p.  817.  fill  158.] 
Vol.  m.— 26* 
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ready  to  furnish  us  with  a  guide  to  Teyfistr,  the  next  TiOage. 
The  road  led  across  the  basin,  and  over  the  low  ridge  beyond,  at 
a  depressed  point.  Leaving  Tdb^  at  3.10,  we  reached  this 
point  in  twenty  minutes ;  from  which  Ttlb&s  bore  S.  76°  W. 
and  'Aioiin  S.  15°  E.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  along 
a  shallow  open  Wady  about  N.  5""  E.  At  3.50  there  was  dose 
upon  our  right  a  sarcophagus  hewn  in  a  laige  lock,  with  a 
sculptured  M ;  and  just  by  it  a  small  edifice,  apparently  of 
quite  ancient  construction.  It  was  a  square  building  of  hewn 
stones,  each  side  measuring  about  twenty-two  feet ;  with  an 
ornamented  marble  portal  towards  the  north,  and  squaie  pro- 
jecting pilasters  at  the  comers  and  sides.  Around  liie  base  ako 
is  an  ornamental  projection.  The  stones  are  not  bevelled.  The 
style  of  architecture  and  ornament  reminded  us  of  the  Jewish 
works  at  Eefr  Bir'im  and  Meiron ;  and  I  have  since  been  struck 
with  its  general  resemblance  to  the  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints, 
as  rudely  depicted  in  some  of  the  Jewish  itineraries.^  The 
interior  seems  to  show,  that  it  was  erected  as  a  sepulchral  vault, 
probably  in  memory  of  some  Jewish  saint,  whose  name  has 
perished,  and  whose  last  resting  place  is  now  in  ruins.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  the  spot  with  any  historical  notice. 

In  five  minutes  more,  at  3.55,  we  reached  the  little  viUage 
of  TejksiTy  of  which  we  had  never  before  heard.  It  stands  close 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Wady,  which  here  sweeps  round  north- 
east and  then  southeast  towards  the  Ghor.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  head  and  longest  branch  of  Wady  Mi\lih  (Salt),  so  called 
from  the  warm  salt  springs  foimd  in  it  below  ;  and  having  near 
it  a  castle  called  Kusr  el-Malih.  As  the  Wady  sweeps  around 
the  village,  it  leaves  on  the  cast  of  the  latter  a  fine  and  fertile 
plain  of  some  extent.  The  hills  around  are  rocky,  but  not 
nigh.  The  village  is  wholly  dependent  on  rain  water,  and  has 
no  other  resource  nearer  than  Wady  Fari'a. 

Here  the  Kal'at  er-RQbud,  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  we 
had  before  seen  so  often,  came  again  into  view,  nearly  east.  It 
is  also  called  Kiirat  Ibn  Furcih.  Northwesterly  fix>m  the  vil- 
lage is  a  naked  hill,  with  a  ruin,  called  Selhab." 

Before  reaching  Ttlbas  we  had  fallen  in  with  a  trace  of  an 
ancient  Roman  paved  road  ;  and  likewise  met  with  another  on 
our  way  to  Teyasir.  Just  east  of  the  latter  village  there  lies 
also  an  ancient  milestone.  All  this  shows,  that  a  Roman  road 
passed  this  way  from  Neapolis  to  Scythopolis.  The  present 
road  from  Teyasir  descends  northeast  gradually  through  Wady 
Khushneh  to  the  Ghor,  and  then  lies  along  the  rich  plain  to 

»  So  in  the  tract  "Jicbns  ha-Abot,"        *  Bearings  at  Tcy&slr :  KfiTat  er-R&btid 
Carmoly  p.  483  Bq.  97i°.    Selhab  N.  SS**  W.  8  m. 
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Beiflftn.  This  conne  is  perhaps  as  short  as  any  between  N&bulos 
Mid  Beis&n ;  and  has  no  steep  ascents  nor  difficult  places. 

As  Tey&slr  was  the  last  village  on  our  route  towards  the 
(}h6r,  and  there  was  no  good  camping  place  beyond,  we  pitched 
our  tent  here,  thus  early,  for  the  night. 

Friday^  May  14^A. — ^We  found  ourselves  in  trouble  this 
morning  in  respect  to  a  guide.  We  had  learned,  that  there  were 
two  roads  by  which  we  could  reach  the  Gh6r ;  one  direct  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  and  so  to  BeisAn  ;  the  other,  following  down 
Wady  MAlih  by  the  castle  and  salt  springs,  led  also  to  S&kilt 
(Sncooth),  but  was  circuitous.  We  chose  the  latter ;  but  the 
Kieikh  of  the  village  succeeded  in  persuading  us,  that  it  was 
very  long  and  very  bad  ;  and  then  extorted  from  us  a  high  sum 
ftr  a  guide  by  the  direct  way,  and  to  the  Ghdr  only.  The  guide 
came,  and  proved  to  be  a  mere  boy,  the  Sheikh's  own  son.  Just 
at  the  last  moment  a  Sheikh  from  Tfib^  came  along,  named 
Ibrahim  'Am&d,  well  mounted,  and  on  his  way  to  the  Ghdr, 
where  the  people  of  his  village  were  now  harvesting.  He  was 
nady  at  once  to  take  us  down  through  Wady  M&lSi  to  S&ktit, 
and  thence  to  the  harvest  encampment  of  his  people.  We 
therefore  sent  off  our  muleteers  with  the  boy  guide  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  to  await  us  at  the  fountain  where  the  people 
of  Tftbfts  had  their  head-quarters. 

Starting  at  6.20  we  passed  through  the  plain  on  the  east  of 
the  village,  covered  with  wheat,  and  having  many  olive  trees,  on 
a  coarse  S.  50**  E.  The  wheat  here  was  yet  green,  and  not  ready 
for  the  harvest.  On  the  north  and  south  were  low  mountains  not 
fcr  distant.  The  bed  of  Wady  Mdlih  was  at  some  distance  on 
oar  left.  At  7.05  we  were  among  low  rolling  hills  beyond  the 
plain  ;  here  the  Kttsr  came  in  view.*  At  7.15  we  came  down  to 
the  large  channel  of  Wady  Mfilih,  which  we  crossed  obliquely ; 
and  at  7.25  were  under  the  western  side  of  EtLsr  el-M&lih. 
Tumii^  short  to  the  left  we  rode  with  difficulty  up  the  steep 
acclivily,  and  reached  the  ruins  at  7.35. 

The  castle  is  situated  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  thin  ridge 
ronning  from  northwest  to  southeast,  just  where  it  breaks  down 
snddeidy  to  a  deep  notch  or  saddle,  from  which  then  a  lower 
ridge  runs  on  southeast  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  channel  of 
Wady  M&lih  lies  along  under  its  western  side  for  perhaps  a  mile 
or  more,  and  then  breaks  through  the  ridge  at  a  right  angle. 
Beyond,  in  the  south,  a  Wady  is  seen  coming  down  as  if  to  meet 
Wady  M&lih ;  but  it  turns  east  and  probably  joins  the  latter 
lower  down.  The  fortress  was  only  of  moderate  size ;  and  is 
now  wholly  in  ruins.    It  was  built  of  stones  imperfectly  squared 

*  Bearings  at  7Ji :  EQir  el-M&lih  91^  Efil'at  er-RiibQd  95\  Tenah,  a  rain  mazked 
kyatiM,  170%  Hm. 
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and  not  large.  A  few  bevelled  stones  testify  to  ihe  antiquity  of 
its  substractions.  There  are  also  a  few  ronnd  arches  ;  bat  these 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  later  dwellings,  which  had  been 
erected  within  the  walls.  No  cisterns  were  anywhere  visible. 
The  southern  wall  of  the  fortress  (a  later  one)  is  built  along  the 
brow  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  The  spot  affords  a  wide  and 
fine  view  of  the  Ghdr  and  the  adjacent  region,  includiog  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  but  not  many  d^nite 
places  were  to  be  seen.* 

The  position  of  the  castle  is  directly  west  of  the  Kfil'at  er- 
Hiibiid ;  the  two  being  in  Aill  view  of  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  There  is  a  ford  of  the  Jordan  direct^ 
between  them,  near  S&ktt  Had  they  ever,  perhaps,  a  connec- 
tion or  relation  with  each  other  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  historical  notice  of  either ;  except  that  Abul&da  merdy 
mentions  the  latter  as  the  castle  of  'AjMn,  then  recently  built.* 

We  led  our  horses  down  the  steep  descent  to  the  same  point 
in  the  road,  where  we  had  turned  off ;  and  set  off  again  at  8.15. 
The  road,  instead  of  following  the  channel  of  the  Wady,  crosses 
over  through  the  notch  ;  and  strikes  the  channel  aeain  farther 
down.  .  Five  miuutes  brought  us  to  the  notch,  and  m  ten  mora^ 
we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent ;  our  course  being  about 
E.  S.  E.  Here  was  an  open  tract,  with  a  small  brackish  finm- 
tain  ;  near  which  were  a  few  booths  of  the  people  of  Teyftslr, 
who  were  now  here  harvesting.  At  8.35  the  chasm  by  which 
Wady  Mfilih  breaks  through  the  ridge  was  on  our  right,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  We  soon  struck  the  channel,  and  came  at 
8.45  to  the  .rather  copious  salt  springs  which  give  name  to  the 
valley.  The  water  is  warm,  about  blood-heat  (98°)  ;  and  so 
salt,  that  our  horses,  though  thirsty,  would  not  drink  it.  The 
Arabs  told  us,  that  animals  do  sometimes  drink  of  it,  and  that 
the  water  is  used  for  irrigation  ;  which,  however,  we  did  not  see, 
A  fetid  odour  is  perceptible  around  the  springs.  Just  by  the 
springs,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  valley,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
former  town  of  considerable  extent.  They  seem  to  be  the 
remains  of  ordinary  dwellings,  except  some  large  hewn  stones 
in  the  eastern  part.  The  site  is  called  Khirbet  Mfilih,  but  I 
have  met  with  no  historical  notice  connected  with  it." 

'  Bearings  from    Kiisr    el-M&lih:    el-  architecture,  with  an  Arabic  mscriptioD; 

Hendckftk  106 ^%    Ktil*at  er-Rubild  90^^  which  according  to  Borckhardt  reoordi 

Kcfr  Abil  ?  66  \     Yerzah  226\     Selhab  Saladin  as  the  builder  of  the  castle.    It. 

294**.    Jebel  esh-Sheikh  2V.  commands  a  most  extensiTe  yiew  of  the 

•  Comp.  Vol.  I.  p.  4AB.  [il  121.] — See  plain  of  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhlor,  p.  92.  Schnltens  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  a  vast  tract  of  conn- 
Excerpt  p.  63 ;  et  Ind.  geog^.  art  E^lou-  try  in  every  direction.  Travels  p.  80S. 
num.— Irby  and  Mangles  visited  the  Kiil'at  [98.1  See  also  Burckhardt  p.  267. 
er-Rub&d,  and  examined  it  fiillj.  Theyde-  '  Had  this  site  and  the  a^acent  Kfiff 
scribe  it  as  entirely  of  Turkish  [Saracenic]  el-M&Iih  any  connection  perfaape  with  tlia 
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Setting  off  again  after  five  minutes,  we  left  Wady  M&Iih, 
and  strack  upon  a  course  about  N.  E.  over  the  low  ridge. 
Entering  immediately  the  head  of  a  shallow  Wady,  called  edi« 
ShOkk,  we  followed  it  down  on  the  same  course,  till  we  came  at 
9.15  to  a  sprine  of  pure  though  warm  water ;  with  the  ruin  of 
a  Tillage  on  the  left  bank,  also  called  esh-Shdkk.  Here  we 
stopped  for  ten  minutes.  Proceeding  down  the  valley,  our  course 
soon  became  E.  by  N.  and  the  Gh6r  began  gradually  to  open  before 
UB  ;  80  that  at  9.40  we  stopped  for  five  minutes  for  observation 
and  bearings.^  About  9.55  Wady  M&lih  again  came  in  from 
the  southwest  under  a  low  ridge  like  a  windrow,  after  a  long 
oinmit  among  the  hills.  It  here  had  a  small  stream  of  water^ 
which  seemed  to  flow  on  quite  to  the  Jordan.  The  Wady  esh- 
Shdkk  is  of  course  one  of  its  tributaries. 

The  hills  and  ridges  along  the  valleys  had  gradually,  as  we 
advanced,  become  lower  and  lower,  and  also  grassy.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  called  a  mountain ;  except  perhaps  the  ridge  at 
KOsr  el-Malih.  At  about  9.50  the  hills  on  our  left  (towards  the 
north)  terminated  ;  but  a  broad  swell  runs  down  from  them 
across  the  Ghdr  almost  to  the  Jordan.  The  hills  on  the  right 
(<m  the  south  of  Wady  MAlih)  keep  on,  at  a  greater  elevation,  and 
also  run  down  to.  the  Jordan,  where  they  terminate  in  a  bluff ; 
the  river  in  this  part  being  driven  quite  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Ghdr.  Between  this  l^e  of  hills  and  the  broad  swell  above 
mentioned,  the  deep  channel  of  Wady  M&lih  runs  to  the 
Jordan.  The  eastern  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  as 
we  afterwards  saw,  lie  much  further  back  ;  and  these  hills  and 
this  swell  jut  down  beyond  them  into  the  Ghdr,  rendering  it 
herequite  narrow. 

We  passed  down  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  swell, 
having  the  channel  of  Wady  M&lih  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mfle  distant  on  our  right.  On  the  very  eastern  point  of  the 
swell,  which  here  forms  a  low  bluff  not  far  from  the  lower  valley 
of  the  river,  we  came  at  10,20  to  S&kdt.  Here  is  seen  merely 
the  ruin  of  a  common  village,  a  few  foundations  of  unhewn 
stones.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley  opposite 
to  us  was  precipitous,  apparently  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  river  was  running  close  under  it 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  us.  The  water  of  the  river  was 
not  in  sight,  because  of  the  bushes  and  trees ;  but  we  afterwards 
saw  it  firom  a  point  a  little  further  north. 

OoabU  ot  Om  Pentingnr  Tables,  utaated  '  Bearings  at  9.40:  Kefr  Abtl  ?  65**. 

OD  the  miUtary  road  l^tween  Jericho  and  Deir  Aba  Hnmeld  98|°.    This  is  a  som- 

Scythopolii,  twelve  Roman  miles  distant  mit  of  the  eastern  monntains,  withoat 

from  the. latter?    The  distance  at  least  buildings,  and periiaps  misnamed, 
well. 
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Quite  a  number  of  places  and  objects  were  visible  from 
S&ktt ;  some  of  which  were  akeady  known  to  us.  Tabor  and 
DOhy  we  could  see,  as  we  looked  up  through  the  great  valley  of 
Zer'in  ;  while  in  the  north  Kaukab  was  visible  on  its  bluff,  and 
&r  beyond,  the  snows  of  Hermon.  In  the  eastern  mountains, 
Wady  Yabis  was  overagainst  us  ;  and  the  great  breai  of  Wady 
Zerka  or  the  Jabbok  was  also  in  view.  Many  Tells  were 
scattered  in  the  Gh8r.  Thus,  Tell  es-Sa'idiyeh  is  near  the  Jordan, 
at  a  ford  crossing  over  to  'Abu  'Obeida.  Hendektik  is  a  hill 
near  the  east  side  of  the  Ghor.  Tell  el-Mu'ajjijeh  is  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  there  wide.  In  the  plain,  in  the 
direction  of  Wady  Zer'in,  were  Tell  Um  el-'Ajra  and  Tell 
Ridghah.* 

Near  the  foot  of  the  low  bluff  of  S&ktt,  towards  the  east, 
there  breaks  out  a  beautiful  fountain  of  pure  and  sparUiiu; 
water,  under  the  shade  of  a  thicket  of  fig  trees.  Here  we  took 
our  lunch,  and  enjoyed  both  the  water  and  the  shade.  In  this 
deep  shade  and  by  this  bubbling  fountain,  the  thermometer  at 
Hi  o'clock  stood  at  92°. 

Burckhardt  was  the  first  to  hear  of  the  name  S&kdt  in  this 
region  ;  but  he  did  not  himself  see  the  spot."  So  fisir  as  the 
name  is  concerned,  it  seems  obviously  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Succoth,  where  Jacob  "  built  him  a  house,  and 
made  booths  for  his  cattle,"  on  his  way  returning  from  Mesopo- 
tamia.' But  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  the  position  of 
Succoth  have  in  them  so  little  that  is  definite,  that  interpreters 
are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  its  true  site. 

Jacob  with  his  family  and  fiock,  moving  southwards,  crossed 
the  Jabbok,  now  Wady  Zerka ;  and,  having  met  his  brother 
Esau,  he  "journeyed  to  Succoth."*  This  seems  at  first  sight  to 
imply,  that  Succoth  was  on  the  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  does 
not  determine  on  which  side  of  the  Jordan  it  lay,  whether 
perhaps  in  or  overagainst  the  Kur^wa.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad  ;  but  this  again  does  not  settle  its  position  as  to  the 
river,  for  the  territory  of  Gad  included  the  Jordan  quite  up  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.'     The  same  indefiniteness  exists  in  respect 

'  Bearings  from   Sakdt:    Tabor  848\  Lynch  and  his  party  encamped  raft  flbo?» 

DQhy342  .   Kankab  N.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  S4kAt,    opposite    to    Wady  Yibis;    and 

19^    TeU  el-Mu*iujijeh  27".     Deir  Abu  heard  of  Snccoth  as  »*  about  five  mika 

Humcid  108'.     Hendeki^k  Ul^     Mount  nearly  due  west  from  the  camp;"  OtBe, 

Gilead,   highest    point,    162^      Tell    es-  Report,  1852,  p.  25. 

Sa*idiyoh    170'.       Tell    el-Humra    336^  »  Heb.    nSso ,   Sept.    JUnwat^    bootk$, 

S^*^^.^'-oI?"^'-^^«^^^^"-  "^^^  Gen.  33,  17.    Josephus  also  S«i„^.  Antt. 

Um  el- Ajra  840  .  |    21.  1.    So  too  Ensebius  and  Jerome, 

'  Burckhardt  forded  the  river  opposite  who  merely  refer  to  Genesis ;   OnomaiL 

Beis&n ;  and  merely  says :  **  Near  where  art.  Scenai, 

we  crossed,  to  the  south,  are  the  ruins  of  *  Gen.  38,  17. 

Sukkot;*  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  845.  n.  Lieut  *  Josh.  18,  27. 
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to  Gideon's  demand  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth  ;  for 
although  it  is  first  said  that  he  came  to  Jordan  and  passed  over, 
yet  his  demand  on  Succoth  is  narrated  in  the  very  same  connec- 
tioD.^  The  mention  by  the  Psahnist  of  the  valley  of  Succoth 
seems  merely  to  refer  to  the  adjacent  tract  of  the  Ghdr.'  Thus 
fiir,  then,  We  have  only  the  apparently  definite  fact,  that  Succoth 
was  somewhere  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  on  which  side  of  the 
Jordan,  is  not  said. 

Other  passages  however  seem  to  give  it  a  more  northern 
position,  which  might  readily  be  identical  with  S&ktlt.  Thus, 
even  as  to  the  incidents  of  Gideon's  demand,  above  referred  to, 
his  ff&kt  battle  took  place  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel ; '  whither 
the  Midianites  had  come  over  by  these  fords  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan ;  and  in  their  flight  they  would  naturally  seek  again  the 
nearest  fords,  as  also  Gideon  in  his  hot  pursuit.  One  or  more 
of  these  is  near  S&ktt.  Again,'  when  Solomon  prepared  the 
vessels  and  utensils  for  the  temple,  he  is  said  to  have  cast  them 
''in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground  between  Suc- 
coth and  Zarthan.''^  But  Zarthan,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
writer,  was  near  by  Beth-shean  or  Scythopolis,  the  present* 
Beis&n.'  From  this  passage,  then,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
Succoth  was  probably  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  therefore 
might  well  be  at  S&kt!lt.  The  only  other  notice  is  by  Jerome, 
who  says  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Sochoth  in  the 
district  of  Scythopolis.*  This  too  implies  a  northern  position  ; 
since-  the  territory  of  Scythopolis  cannot  well  have  extended 
much  further  south  than  S&ktlt,  because  of  the  ridges  which  there 
protrude  into  the  Ghor.  On  the  other  hand  Jerome  says  ex- 
pressly, the  town  was  "  beyond  Jordan  ; "  by  which  is  more  gen- 
erally understood  a  position  east  of  that  river.  This  is  the  only 
testimony,  which  at  all  goes  to  fix  Succoth  on  the  east  of 
Jordan. 

These  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  testimony  have  led 
Ritter  to  assume  two  Succoths  ;  one  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
the  other  near  Scythopolis.^     But  is  this  necessary  ? 

When  it  is  said  in  Genesis,'  that  Jacob,  after  his  interview  with 
Esau,  "journeyed  to  Succoth,"  may  it  not  be  that  he  journeyed 
toward  the  north  ?  When  his  brother  left  him,  it  was  with  the 
distinct  promise  on  Jacob's  part  that  he  would  "  lead  on  softly"' 
until  he  came  unto  Seir,  the  abode  of  Esau.  He  thus  deceived 
Esau;  and  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  at  once 

*  Jnda.  S;  6.  S,  14-lS.  Eit  aatem  uaqne  hodie  ciTitas  tnms  Jor- 

*  Pa.  60,  S  [6].  106,  8  [7].  danem  boo  vocabalo  in  parte  ScjthopoleoB." 
'  Jndg.  S,  8d.  7,  1.  0pp.  ed.  Mart.  Tom.  IL  coL  537. 

M  K.  7,  4S.  '  Eidk.  XV.  I  p.  447. 

*  1  K.  4,  12.  •  Gen.  83,  17. 

*  Qomt  in  Oen.  88,  17:    ^'Soehoih.        *  Gen.  88,  14. 
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retrace  liis  steps,  and  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  ford  near  Sftktit  ? 
If  this  suggestion  be  admitted,  then  the  whole  question  as  to  a 
Succoth  south  of  the  Jabbok  fidls  away. 

In  respect  to  Jerome's  phrase  "beyond  Jordan/'  we  may 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  idiom,  and  must  therefore  be 
interpreted  with  the  same  latitude  as  in  Hebrew.'  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  this  phrase  more  commonly  refers  to  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan ;  inasmuch  as  the  writers  or  speakers  mostly 
lived  in  Palestine  proper,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  Yet  in  some 
passages  it  is  also  used  to  denote  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  either 
where  the  speaker  was  actually  in  the  eastern  country,  or  trans- 
ports himseLf  and  readers  thither  in  thought,  or  sometimes  even 
without  any  such  assignable  reason.^  The  same  remaik  holds 
true  likewise  in  regard  to  the  phrase  "  beyond  the  river,''  mean- 
ing the  Euphrates  ;  which  is  used  also  of  provinces  on  the  weft 
of  the  Euphrates.' — In  the  present  instance,  Jerome  had  been 
commenting  quite  at  length  upon  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the 
angel  and  his  interview  with  Esau,  both  of  which  took  place  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  he  then  turns  to  speak  of  the  house  and 
the  booths  which  Jacob  built ;  and  immediately  goes  on  to  say, 
that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Succoth  (booths)  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  in  the  district  of  Scythopolis  ;  that  is,  on 
the  west  of  Jordan,  the  other  side  fix)m  that  where  the  wrestling 
with  the  angel  and  the  meeting  with  Esau  had  taken  place,  of 
which  he  had  just  been  speaking.* 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  district  of  Scythopolis  probably 
lay  wholly  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  since  on  the  east  of  the 
river,  and  still  nearer  to  it,  was  the  city  of  Pella,  which  had  its 
own  district. 

If  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  we  may  rest  in  the  resnlti 
that  the  present  S&ktlt  represents  the  name  and  site  of  the  an- 
cient Succoth. 

We  left  Saktlt  at  11.45,  for  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet 
our  muleteers  and  baggage,  on  a  course  about  N.  35°  W.  We 
now  passed  obliquely  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  same  broad 
swell ;  where  the  ground  was  covered  only  by  a  thick  crop  of 

»  Hob.  y^^\t}  *12?,  Sept   94p€af  rw    O^bbu.  TliMaiir.  p.  SSS.     Hafai  Us.  nt 
*loM^v,  Yo&g.  ItrantJwrdanem,  Gen.  60,     "^3?  • 
10.    Deat  1,  1.  6.  aL  _  '  £.  g.  1  K.  .£»,  4  [4,  24],  when  tlie 


«  E.  g.  Deut.  8,  20.  26,  where  Moses  is  E°«'^  ^«"^«»  ^«»™>*  ^«^***«  ^  » 

east  of  the  Jordan.   So  too  1  Sam.  81,  7 ;  ^^i^  "^3? ,  o»  «"■  »*  the  riwer;  and 

where  no  reason  can  well  be  assigned,  so  in  Ezra  8,  86.  4,  10.   16.     Neh.  8^ 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  make  the  phrase  7.     See  more  in  Gesea.  Thesaar.  p,  986. 

definite,  the  word  toettward  is  added,  Josh.  Heb.  Lex.  art.  "139 . 
6,  1.    12,  7.  22,   7;   also  eastward  Num.        4  jji^^n.  Quai^in  Gea  82,  24-88, 17. 

82,  19.     In  all  these  passages  we  have  Qpp.   ed.   Mart.  XL  coL  686»  687.    See 

Heb.  na? ,  Sept  wipay^  Vulg.  traM.   See  note  6,  on  the  preceding  ps^ 
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thistles.  Here  a  laige  tract  had  been  burnt  over,  prooably 
during  winter  or  early  in  the  spring.  On  our  right  was  a  region 
of  lower  ground,  to  which  we  gradually  descended  ;  full  of  grass, 
wild  oats,  and  tiiistleSy  with  an  occasional  thombush.  The  soil 
was  like  that  of  an  Ohio  bottom.  The  grass  intermingled  with 
tall  daisies,  and  the  wild  oats,  reached  to  the  horses'  backs ; 
while  the  tiiistles  sometimes  overtopped  the  riders'  heads.  All 
was  now  dry ;  and  in  some  places  it  was  difficult  to  make  our 
way  through  this  exuberant  growth.  At  last  we  came  to  the 
cause  of  ^is  fertility,  a  fine  brook  winding  along  the  bottom. 
We 'crossed  it  at  12.20  ;  and  passed  up  again  obliquely  over 
another  like  swell,  covered  as  before  only  with  thistles.  Here 
was  an  ancient  oil  vat,  very  large  and  of  a  single  stone  ;  it  was 
evidently  brought  hither,  and  indicates  the  former  growth  of 
the  olive  in  these  parts.  At  12.35  we  struck  the  same  stream 
again  at  its  source,  called  'Ain  el-Beida,  a  large  and  fine  foun- 
tainy  surrounded  with  gardens  of  cucumbers,  and  watering  an 
extensive  tract.* 

We  were  here  on  the  edge  of  the  higher  portion  of  the 
Ghdr ;  where  low  ridges  and  swells  project  out  from  the  foot  of 
the  western  mountains,  and  form  a  rolling  plain  or  plateau ; 
which  is  well  watered,  arable,  and  very  extensively  cultivated 
for  wheat.  The  tract  further  east,  which  we  had  now  crossed, 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  high  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan 
valley.  It  is  less  elevated ;  -  is  more  generally  level,  though 
crossed  by  low  swells  between  the  water-courses  ;  and  has  little 
tillage. — The  inhabitants  of  Ttlbas,  as  we  have  seen,  are  divided 
into  three  hostile  parties ;  and  they  carry  their  divisions  into 
their  agriculture  in  the  Qh6r.  One  party  sows  at  'Ain  el-Beida, 
where  we  now  were ;  another  around  'Ain  Mak-htlz,  more  in  the 
north;  and  the  third  at  Bidghah,  Sdkil^t,  and  further  south. 
The  people  of  Tey&sir  also  sow  on  the  south  of  the  Malih  ;  the 
water  of  which  is  used  for  irrigation.  The  whole  tract  north  of 
Wady  Malih  was  said  to  be  farmed  from  the  government  by 
one  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jen&r  femily,  who  live  at  Jeba'  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  By  him  it  is  again  let  to  the  difierent 
viUaffea. 

Our  guide,  the  Sheikh  fix)m  Ttlbds,  belonged  to  the  party  at 
'Ain  el-Beida ;  and  supposed  that,  as  our  muleteers  were  sent 
down  Wady  Khushneh,  they  would  follow  its  stream  down  into 
the  plain.  We  therefore  went  on  about  northeast,  and  came  at 
1.10  to  the  water  of  the  Khushneh,  about  a  mile  from  where  it 
issues  finom  the  mountains.  Here,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
are  the  remains  of  a  considerable  town,  consisting  of  little  more 

'  From  'Ain  el-Beida  we  saw  Tell  el-    the  western  monnt&insy  half  a  mile  distant^ 
Hiiiimeh,  a  laige  hig^  TeQ  at  the  foot  of    bearing  S.  W  W. 

YoL.  ni.— 27 
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than  the  foundations  ;  and  these  mostly  npon  the  southern  side 
of*  the  Wady.  The  site  is  called  Berdela.^  Here  we  stopped, 
hoping  to  find  our  baggage.  In  this  we  were  disappointed  ;  and 
had  no  resource  but  to  go  on  to  the  quarters  of  the  other  party 
from  TQbus,  at  'Ain  Mak-hilz.  We  proceeded,  therefore,  at  1.35, 
on  the  same  course  ;  passed  the  threshing  floors  of  the  northern 
party  on  a  low  brow  overlooking  the  lower  plain  ;  and  reached 
'Ain  Mak-hi!^z  at  1.55.  Here  again  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
our  muleteers  ;  and  Bashid  was  therefore  dispiatched  to  seek  for 
them  at  a  fountain  higher  up,  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  KhushneL 
There  he  found  them;  the  boy  guide  having  left  them  there, 
instead  of  bringing  them  to  this  place.  But  ere  they  could 
reach  us,  and  before  we  could  obtain  information  to  regulate 
our  further  plans,  it  had  become  so  late,  that  we  concluded  to 
encamp  for  the  night.  The  thermometer  was  now  at  93%  with 
a  strong  northwest  wind. 

'Ain  Mak-htz  is  not  as  large  as  several  of  the  other  foun- 
tains ;  but  the  water  is  good.  It  was  the  seventh  fountain  or 
stream,  to  which  we  had  come  to-day  ;  and  all  but  two  of  them 
in  the  Ghor  itself.  This  abundance  of  water  was  quite  unex- 
pected to  us  ;  and  accounts  perhaps  sufficiently  for  the  greater 
fertility  of  this  region.  Yet  along  with  the  supply  of  water 
may  be  taken  into  account  also  the  warmer  cUmate  of  this 
depressed  valley.  Without  any  great  apparent  descent,  we  had 
passed  from  the  fields  of  wheat  yet  green  at  Teyasir  in  the 
morning,  to  the  harvest  home  and  threshing  floors  of  the  GhSr 
at  midday. 

The  people  of  T(ibas  encamped  around  'Ain  Mak-hiiz  were 
now  in  mid-harvest.  They  were  dwelling  in  tents  and  booths, 
with  their  women  and  children,  horses  and  donkeys,  dogs  and 
poultry ;  the  latter,  i)robably,  that  they  might  thrive  on  the 
scattered  grain.  We  pitched  our  tent  by  their  side,  and  enjoyed 
the  lively  scene.     The  people  were  kind  and  hospitable. 

We  could  here  see  Wady  Khushneh  coming  down  through 
the  mountains,  in  a  northeast  course  ;  and  thus  forming  an  almost 
direct  route  from  Ttibus  to  Beisfin.  North  of  it,  another  valley, 
Wady  Ktibosh,  comes  down  from  towards  the  village  Jclkfim^s 
in  a  like  direction,  just  under  the  southeastern  flank  of  the 
mountains  proper  of  Gilboa.  In  its  mouth  is  a  fountain,  and 
a  ruin  called  Ka'tn.  About  two  hours  south  of  Beisan,  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  moimtains,  is  also  a  fountain  and  the  ruin  of- 

'  Bearing  at  Berdola  on  the  north  side :  84^     Deir  Abu  Hnmeid  111*.      Tslwr 

Kaukab  15  \     Tell  el-Unmra  18^      Tell  850'.— DDhj  waa  shut  out  irom  jiew  bj 

Um  'Ajra  18\   Rahab  18'.   Tell  Ridglmh  Jebel  Jelbon. 
80°.    Kefr  Abil  ?  80  .    TeU  el-Mu*ajjijeh 
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Hajedda'.^  Beis&n  and  its  dark  Tell  wc  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  make  oat,  because  of  intervening  swells  of  land.* 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Dr  Smith  was  able  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  two  young  Sheikhs  of  the  party  here 
encamped,  the  Saw&fita,  to  take  us  on  an  excursion  for  a  day 
beyond  the  Jordan.  They  were  vigorous,  active,  and  intelligent 
yovmg  men  ;  and  agreed  to  accompany  us  for  forty  piastres  each. 
We  accordingly  laid  our  plan  to  go  to  Kefr  Abil,  supposing  we 
shoold  naturally  ascend  cdong  Wady  Y&bis  and  so  could  search 
fi>r  Jabeahrgilead ;  and  then  return  direct  to  Beisdn,  visiting  on 
the  way  the  ruins  called  TQbukat  Fahil,  described  by  Irby  and 
Mangles.  The  main  point  was,  to  ascertain  (if  possible)  the 
^■tance  between  those  ruins  and  Jabesh-gilead,  and  thus  deter- 
mine whether  the  former  are  the  remains  of  Pella;  since, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Jabesh  was  six  Boman  miles 
distant  from  Pella  on  the  way  to  Gkrasa.'  At  our  invitation 
Mr  Van  de  Velde  concluded  to  accompany  us.  His  armed 
horseman  decided  not  to  go ;  lest,  should  anything  adverse 
occur,  he  might  be  censured  for  going  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
district,  the  province  of  N&bulus.  .He  was  left  therefore  to 
accompany  the  muleteers  to  Beisfin,  there  to  await  the  return 
cf  our  party.^ 

Saturday^  May  15th. — We  rose  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  ex- 
pecting to  start  at  4  o'clock  ;  but  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
'le,  who  was  to  take  the  muleteers  to  Beis&n,  made  it  4.20 

ire  we  set  off.  Our  Sheikhs  were  well  mounted,  and  in  high 
spirits.  Our  course  was  about  E.  by  S.  towards  a  ford  a  little 
north  of  Sdktit ;  and  at  450  we  came  to  Tell  Bidghah  in  the 
plain,  with  a  few  old  foundations  upon  it.  At  its  foot,  on  the 
north,  is  a  pleasant  fountain,  and  a  Wely  called  Sheikh  Salim, 
with  a  few  huts  around.*  As  we  advanced,  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  began  to  gild  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa 
behind  us.  At  5.25  we  crossed  a  large  brook,  coming  from  a 
fountain  in  the  plain,  called  ed-Deir.  Our  path  lay,  as  yesterday, 
for  the  most  part,  through  a  tall  and  rank  growth  of  grass,  wild 

'  Tbii  b  mentioDad  bj  E.  G.  Schnlts ;  panifd  lu,  at  our  inTitation.    He  had  no- 

Bittar  Eidk.  XV.  i.  pp.  428,  446.     He  thing  whatever  to  do  either  with  the  plan, 

ipeaki  also  of  a  Wadj  Mcyedda* ;  probably  the  arrangement,  the  expense,  or  the  i»- 

a  smaU  one.  or  else  perhaps  another  name  salts  of  the  excursioa 

for  Wftdj  EAbdah.  *  Bearings  at  Ridghah  :  Tell  Aba  Feraj 

*  BearinffsatAinMak-h^iTeUHumra  2\  Kaakab  8^  Tell  el-Ma'ajjijch  89\ 
8^  Rahab  10°.  Tell  Urn  'Aira  10*'!  el-Htyeijeh,  a  Tell  and  min  on  the  lower 
Kankab  12^.  Wady  Yabis  103^-  Deir  declivity  of  the  eastern  mountain,  185°. 
Aba  Homeid  116°.  Tabor  848°.  Wady  Wady  Kiibosh  284°.  TeU  Humra  832°. 
Kti>6di  N.  76°  W.  Wady  Khoshneh  S.  Tabor  848'.— Ridghah  is  also  mentioned 
€5*  W.  by  Bertou ;    Ball,  de  la  Soc.  Oi'Ogr.   de 

'  Onomast.  arts.  A9irotk,  Jabia-Chdaad,    Paris^  1889,  T.  XU.  p.  156.     Bitter  XV. 

*  Circamstanoes  render  it  proper  to  say    I  p.  44 1« 
here,  that  Mr  Van  da  Velde  simply  accom- 
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oats,  thistles,  and  other  herbage.  We  came  at  5.30  to  the  brow 
of  the  lower  Jordan  valley,  here  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fiffy 
feet  above  the  river ; '  and  began  immediately  to  descend  along 
a  small  Wady. 

We  now  crossed  the  narrow  alluvial  plain  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  ;  which  our  guide  said  was  never  overflowed.  In 
it  are  two  former  channels  of  the  river,  now  full  of  tamarisks 
(TQrfa),  the  most  common  tree  just  here  ;  and  through  these 
channels  the  river  still  sends  its  waters  in  the  rainy  season.  It 
thus  appears,  that  the  river  sometimes  changes  its  bed  ;  and  that 
the  islands  in  its  stream  are  variable.  At  5.50  we  rc^hed  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  ford ;'  which  proved  to  be  over  a  long 
narrow  island.  The  western  and  snudler  channel  was  crossea 
without  difficulty ;  though  the  stream  was  very  rapid.  The 
island  is  of  considerable  extent,  alluvial,  with  an  exceedinj^ 
rich  soil,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  the  rankest  vegetation. 
The  many  tamarisks  upon  it  were  fiill  of  birds  ;  and  here,  finr 
the  first  time  this  year,  1  heard  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

The  eastern  channel  was  twice  as  broad  and  deeper,  with  a 
swift  stream ;  the  ford  being  on  a  bar,  over  which  the  water 
breaks  into  a  rift  or  rapid.  Here  there  was  some  need  of  pre- 
paration ;  our  saddle-bags  were  taken  before  us ;  shoes  and 
stockings  were  stripped  off,  and  pantaloons  rolled  above  the 
knees.  We  thus  got  over  very  welL  The  water  came  up  bi^ 
on  our  horses'  sides ;  it  was  quite  warm,  and  had  a  bluuh 
tinge. 

At  6.20  everything  was  again  in  order,  and  we  were  off; 
our  Sheikhs  telling  us,  for  our  comfort,  that  at  the  ford  neur 
Beisan  the  water  was  still  deeper.  We  imn&ediately  began  to 
rise  along  the  high  and  steep  bank  of  the  lower  vaJley,  under 
which  the  river  here  flows  ;  and  soon  came  out  upon  the  more 
elevated  Ghor  above,  which  is  here  narrow,  and  at  first  dry  and 
desert.  We  struck  across  it  obliquely,  about  E.  by  N.  towards 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Yabis,  as  it  issues  from  the  mountains.  At 
6.30  we  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Beisan  to  'Abu  'Obeida 
and  es-Salt ;  being  that  travelled  by  Burckhardt."  Nearer  the 
hills  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  is  lower ;  and  a  small  fountain, 
with  a  marsh  and  a  brook,  gives  occasion  for  a  fertile  tract 
Looking  back,  a  single  horseman  was  seen  in  the  plain,  appar- 
ently following  us  ;  but  our  guides  paid  no  regard  to  him. 

At  6.45  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  hiUs ;  and,  as  we 
began  to  rise  a  little,  found  ourselves  suddenly  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  armed  men.     They  proved  to  be  Fellahin  from 

'  Bearings  at  5.30:  Wadj  K^bdsh  N.    kab  856°.     Sakfit  229%    These  may  Mrva 
TC'W.    WadyYAbisE.  to  fix  the  place  of  the  fend, 

*  Bearings  at  the  ford  of  Jordan :  Eaa-        '  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  845. 
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F£mh,  a  village  higher  up  in  the  motintain.  The  people  of  that 
Tilla^  cultivate  the  arable  ground  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Y&bis ;  and  were  now  here  encamped  in  booths  to  gather  in  the 
harvest  Along  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Jebel  'Ajltln,  they 
had  recently  combined  to  prevent  Muhammed  Pasha  from 
enforcing  the  conscription  ;  and  they  had  now  been  watching  us, 
thifilnng  we  might  perhaps  becoming  from  the  govemme»t  on  a 
likB  errand.  They  were  acquainted  with  our  Sheikhs ;  and 
finding  all  right,  they  took  us  to  their  encampment  just  by,  on 
tibe  Bouih  bank  of  Wady  Yabis.  Their  booths  stood  on  the  site 
of  a-tmall  ruined  village  ;  and,  like  our  friends  from  Tiibas  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  they  formed  quite  a  cobny,  having 
hnonght  with  them  all  their  households,  including  dogs  ana 
chickens.  They  invited  us  to  break&st,  which  we  declined ;  but 
our  guides  accepted,  and  made  their  repast  on  bread,  leben,  and 
oiL  Afterwards  coffee  was  brought,  of  which  we  all  partook. 
Here  we  got  sight  of  the  singular'  Tell  of  Beis&n,  to  which  all 
our  bearings  for  that  place  refer.* 

Five  minutes  from  the  encampment  brought  us  to  the  bottom 
of  Wady  Y&bis,  which  we  reached  at  7.40  ;  it  has  a  stream  of 
the  finest  water  and  a  mill  Our  guides  were  about  to  proceed 
op  this  valley,  and  so  we  had  expected  and  desired ;  but  a 
man  at  work  in  the  fields  told  them  the  way  to  Eefr  Abil  lay  up 
along  another  Wady.  So  we  turned  more  north,  and  began  to 
ascend  by  a  smaller  Wady  called  Baud  Abu  el-Ehdraz  ;  along 
the  northern  side  of  which  our  way  went  on  winding  and  climb- 
ing steep  grassy  hills  one  after  another.  At  8.05  a  small  ruin, 
caUed  el-Eurkumeh,  was  pointed  out  on  the  south  of  Wady 
T&bis,  on  a  small  green  plain  sown  with  wheat.'  At  8.30  the 
hills  became  higher  and  greener  ;  and  oak  trees  began  to  appear, 
the  oaks  of  Badian,  (Arab.  Mdiul,)  scattered  here  like  orchards 
upon  the  hills,  much  like  the  olive  trees  on  the  west  of  the 
Joidan. 

At  length,  at  8.55  we  came  out  upon  a  prominent  point, 
affording  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  northern  Ghdr,  from 
Ktbm  Siirtabeh  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Here,  far  below  us,  the 
eye  took  in  the  opening  of  Wady  F^ri'a  between  the  ridge  of 
8tirtabeh  and  the  opposite  lower  bluff  el-Makhrtld ;  KOsr  el- 
HftUfa,  and  the  Wadys  M^lih,  Khushneh,  and  Etlbdsh,  as  they 
left  the  western  hills  and  extended  to  the  Jordan ;  the  picturesque 
mountains  of  Gilboa ;  while,  looking  up  the  broad  valley  of 
Jezreel,  Carmel  and  then  Tabor  came  into  view.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  lake  was  visible,  in  its  southern  and  western  parts. 

'Bearings  at  the  moQth  of  Wady  Yabis:  Duhy  822^     Tell  Beisan  SSl\    Tabor 

Sakftt287r.   TeU  Ridghah  280^   Tend-  386^    Kankab  d48\ 

Mi^iUi^  2^"-    '^«U  Abu  el-Feng  804%  *  At  8.6  KoEknmeli  bore  S.  dist  2  m. 
Vol.  in.— 27* 
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It  was  a  noble  prospect ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  being  {bus  able  to 
survey  the  whole  Gh6r  on  the  north  of  KtLm  BtLrtabeh,  as 
Ailly  as  I  before  had  viewed  the  portion  on  the  south  of  that 
mountain.  The  day  was  fine^  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly 
clear.' 

This  high  point  proved  to  be  the  brow  of  the  first  plateau  of 
the  mountain.  Setting  off  again  at  9.10  on  a  course  about 
northeast,  we  continued  to  ascend  quite  gradually  over  a  gentk 
slope,  through  a  beautiful  region  of  country.  The  fields  were 
covei^  with  a  noble  crop  of  wheat ;  than  which  we  had  seen 
none  heavier  or  better.  It  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  har^vst 
The  land  not  thus  occupied,  was  covered  with  splendid  pas- 
turage. The  orchards  of  oak  were  now  more  fi^uent.  At  92i 
we  saw  the  inhabited  village  of  Hel&weh  about  two  miles  distant^ 
south  of  Wady  Yfibis,  bearing  8.  50°  E.  At  9.40  KQl'at  er- 
Btlbtid  came  in  sight  in  the  southeast,  still  high  above  us ;  it  is 
also  known  as  Ktirat  Ibn  Fureih.'  At  10  o'clock  we  were  in 
sight  of  Eefr  Abil  ;  and  here  another  less  prominent  brow 
afforded  us  still  a  wide  prospect.' 

We  came  to  Kefir  Abll  at  10.10  ;  a  mean  village,  without  a 
trace  of  antiquity.  It  stands  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  first 
plateau,  not  far  from  the  next  line  of  steep  ascent ;  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  an  open  cultivated  Wady,  running  south  along 
the  foot  of  the  higher  slope  to  Wady  Y&bis.  We  found  the  vil- 
lage nearly  deserted.  When  Muhammed  Pasha  recently  came  to 
take  soldiers,  the  people  all  fled  ;  and  now,  haviag  seen  us  Franks 
approaching  at  a  distance,  they  had  done  the  same.  None 
showed  themselves  till  it  was  known  who  we  were.  They  were, 
however,  not  far  off,  and  soon  returned  ;  while  some  came  fifom 
other  villages  to  inquire  our  object.  The  i)eople  seemed  to  be 
much  the  same  in  character  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  We  judged  the  village  to  be  not  much  less  than  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  river.  Three  other  villages  were  in 
sight  a  little  higher  up,  Beit  Idis,  Kefr  'Awan,  and  Judeita.* 

In  the  higher  ridge,  towards  the  south-southeast  and  hardly 
a  inile  distant,  we  could  see  a  deep  glen,  by  which  the  Y&bis  issues 
fix>m  that  ridge,  and  then  sweeps  off  more  to  the  south,  beyond 

*  Bearings  at  8.55,  on  a  high  point:  *  Bearings  at  9.40:  KtiTat  er-RfibOd 

Eiim  Surtabeh  209°.     el-Makhrdd,  end  146^.     Deir  Abu  Huneid  164''. 

203^      Sak6t  243°.      Mouths  of  three  '  Bearings  at  10 :  Eiam  SQrtabeb  211*. 

Wadys  at  Jordan,  viz.  W.  Malih  236  .  W.  Kiisr  el-Mihh  247°.   DQhy  811°.   Kavkab 

Khnshneh  253^    W.  Kftbdsh  282°.— KQsr  830°.     Deir  Abu  Huneid  174*.      KeAr 

el-Mfillh  246.°     Kuiknmeh  218'.    North  Abil  E. 

foot  of  mount  Gilboa  318'.    North  end  of  *  Bearings  at  Kefr  Abil :  KfiTat  «r-Rft- 

Cannel  311°.    Duhy  317°.    BeisAn  318°.  bfld  166°.    Beit  Idis  N.  60°  E.  1  m.  Kefr 

Tabor  329°.     Kaukab  840°.     Deir  Abu  'AwAn  N.  70°  E.  i  m.    Judeita  S.  76*  £. 

Humeid  151^°. — Not  in  sight,  but  direction  J  m. 
pointed  out :  Hel^weh  138°.    F&rah  169°. 
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8  rather  high  hill  in  the  south  of  Eefir  Abil.  In  that  glen,  it 
was  said,  are  the  rains  of  a  town  called  el-Maklilby  as  haying 
been  "  overturned  ; "  but  there  are  no  columns.  Further  west, 
on  the  south  side  of  Wady  Y&bis,  beyond  the  high  hill  just 
mentioned,  and  on  a  similar  hill,  we  were  told  of  another  ruin 
called  ed-Deir,  having  in  it  columns,  and  situated  on  the  road 
leading  from  Beis&n  to  Hel&weh  and  Jerash.  We  could  hear 
of  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity ;  and  of  no  place  whatever 
bearing  the  name  of  Y&bis.  That  name  now  exists  only  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Wady. 

Our  main  object  in  this  excursion  to  Eefr  Abil  was  to  search 
for  the  site  of  Jabesh-gilead ;  in  the  hope  of  thus  finding  a 
definite  point,  from  which  to  determine  the  position  of  Pella. 
In  this  we  found  ourselves  partially  disappointed  ;  since  it  was 
not  now  in  our  power,  for  want  of  time,  to  visit  the  above  sites 
of  rains.  Had  we  possessed  all  this  information  beforehand, 
our  proper  course  would  have  been,  to  have  ascended  by  Wady 
Y&biB  to  ed-Deir  and  Makliib,  and  thence  have  taJken  the 
direct  route  to  TabQkat  Fahil  and  Beis&n.  We  might  even  now 
have  yisited  these  sites  of  ruins,  had  we  known  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  a  long  route  was  before  us  to  Beis&n  through  an 
unknown  region ;  our  guides  were  eager  to  return  ;  and  we  now 
found,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  TQbOkat  Fahil. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  certain  conclusion  in  such 
a  case,  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  Arabs  ;  yet  there  seems  here 
to  be  little  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  the  ruin  ed-Deir  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  Jabesh-gilead.  The  name  ed-Deir  (signi- 
fying a  convent)  is  often  given  to  ruins  of  which  the  Arabs  can 
make  nothing  else ;  while  the  existence  of  columns,  and  the 
position  upon  the  road  from  Beis&n  to  Jerash,  are  circimistances 
of  great  weight.  The  distance  too  of  six  miles  from  Pella, 
as  specified  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  seems  entirely  applicable  to 
ed-Deir.» 

Jabesh-gilead  is  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,"  as 
the  only  city  which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  for  which  reason  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  and 
their  daughters  given  as  wives  to  the  surviving  Benjamites, 
Afterwards,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Nahash  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  Saul  hastened  to  its  rescue.'  It  was  probably  in 
grateftQ  remembrance  of  this  deliverance,  that  later,  when  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  after  the  slaughter  of  Gilboa 
were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  walls  of  Bethshean,  the 

'  Onomast  art  JabU-Galaad,  "Nunc        *  Jndg.  21,  8.     Joa.  Antt.  5.  2.   11 

est  TicoB  trans  Jordanem  in  sexto  miliorio  *ldfii<ros. 

ciTitatis    PcUfe,  super  montem  etintibiiB        '  1  Sam.  11,  1-lL    Joa.  Antt.  6.  5.  1 

Ckraaam."    See  also  art  AHroih.  *lafiU, 
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inhabitantfl  of  Jabesh-gilead  ^'went  all  night''  and  carried  the 
bodies  away  to  their  own  city,  and  there  bnmed  them  and  bnried 
their  bones.  ^  For  this  they  received  the  thanks  of  David  ;  who 
afterwards  removed  the  bones.*  Jabesh  is  not  fhrther  mentianed 
in  Scripture  ;  but  it  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Eusebiiis  and 
Jerome,  whose  testimony  is  citod  above.  But  fixmi  that  time 
onwards  until  now,  no  traveller  had  ever  sought  for  its  site.  An 
ocular  examination  is  still  needed ;  may  we  not  hope,  that  it 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Having  m^e  up  our  minds  with  resret  to  go  direct  from 
Eefr  Ab!l  to  Beis&n,  we  computed,  that  if  the  remains  at  TdbQ- 
kat  Fahil  were  those  of  Pella,  the  distance  could  not  be  much 
less  than  six  Boman  miles ;  and  therefore  we  might  expect  to 
reach  the  spot  in  a  time  varying  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  Setting  off  at  11.15,  we  struck  down  a  deep  ravine  on 
the  north  of  me  road  by  which  we  came,  on  a  general  couse 
about  northwest ;  and  kept  along  in  the  ravine,  shut  out  from 
all  view,  until  at  12.10  it  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  we 
ascended  the  steep  hill  on  the  right,  reaching  the  top  at  12 J5. 
Here  we  passed  into  another  valley  on  the  same  general  oonne, 
and  followed  it  down  till  it  also  turned  to  the  left,  when  we 
again  turned  up  the  ridge  on  the  right,  and  were  on  its  top  at 
12.35.'  Still  ascending  a  gradual  slope,  there  was  on  oar  left 
at  12.45,  a  higher  point,  with  the  appearance  of  ruins  upon  it 
Our  guides  hesitated  ;  but  at  last  said  this  was  Tubfikat  FahiL 
We  went  to  the  top,  and  had  a  wide  prospect ;  but  found  no 
ruins.* 

Starting  again  at  1.15,  we  descended  continually  and  rapidly 
over  open  grassy  hills.  At  1.30  we  were  on  what  seemed  to  be 
the  last  brow  or  promontory  towards  the  Ghdr.  Below,  on  our 
left,  on  a  low  mound  in  a  nook  among  these  higher  hills,  we  now 
saw,  hardly  a  mile  distant,  (S.  35°  W.)  a  site  of  ruins  which 
our  guides  knew  only  as  el-Jerm.  We  were  at  this  time  just  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  from  Kefr  Abil,  and  this  distance 
accorded  well  with  Fella ;  but  the  ignorance  of  our  Sheikhs, 
who  were  ever  hurrying  on,  and  the  apparent  insignificance  of 
the  ruins  as  here  seen,  led  us  to  keep  on  our  way  and  descend 
the  hill.  Here,  however,  we  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  and  at 
1.40  turned  short  off  to  the  left,  followed  by  only  one  of  the 
guides,  through  a  narrow  plain  covered  with  rich  fields  of  ripe 
wheat.     Crossing  a  ravine  in  the  plain,  we  came  in  fifteen  min- 

>  1  Sam.  81,  8-14.    Joe.  Antt  6.  14.  8  *  Bearings  at  12.45:    Eaokftb    882*. 

*la$unr6s,  Beis&n  800%  Dfihy  809%  Sfimirijeh  270*. 

•  2  Sam.  2,  4-7.    21,  12-14.  TeU  Um  'Ajra  276*.    Zertn  296*.    JaM 

*  Bearings  at  12.85 :  S4kfit  225*.  Kan-  Jennuk  846%~Samiit7eh  is  a  rain  onlht 
k»b882*.    Tabor  828*.    D0hy809*,^  west  aide  of  the  Ghdr  ne«f  the  i 
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ntes  to  the  ruins  of  Fahil ;  for  so  the  name  was  given  to  us  by 
peo^e  on  the  spot 

The  low  flat  Tell  or  mound  on  which  the  principal  ruins  are 
ritnated  looks  out  westward  upon  the  narrow  plain,  which  also 
runs  up  on  the  north  side,  between  it  and  the  projecting  hill 
from  which  we  had  descended.  On  the  south  is  a  ravine  ;  and 
beyond  it  the  narrow  plain  extends  somewhat  further.  Behind 
are  the  higher  hills,  which  shut  down  and  enclose  the  spot. 
One  singular  TeU  is  on  the  southeast  quarter,  just  by  the  low 
neck  which  joins  the  mound  to  the  hill  back ;  it  looks  almost 
M  if  cut  away  by  art  in  order  to  form  an  acropolis  for  the  .city. 
Directly  under  its  southwestern  base  is  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
which  runs  off  southwest ;  and  just  there,  in  its  head,  is  a  laige 
and  noble  fountain,  which  sends  off  a  mill  stream  down  the  v^- 
ley.  This  latter  was  now  almost  a  marsh,  overgrown  with 
tamarisks  and  oleanders.  The  fountain  is  called  Jerm  el-Mauz ; 
and  the  valley  breaks  down,  as  Wady  Mauz,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Qh&T  and  the  Jordan,  half  an  hour  south  of  the  ford  to  Beis&n.^ 
We  could  now  understand  the  ignorance  of  our  guides  as  to  the 
aame  FahiL* 

The  whole  narrow  plain,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  which  thus 
lies  west  of  the  ruins  and  along  the  lulls,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
lugh  idateau,  or  terrace,  standing  out  in  front  of  the  hills, 
seveFflil  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  below. 
Hence  the  name  TQbtikat  Fahil,  signifying  *  Terrace  of  FahiL' 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Kefr  'Aw^n,  and  needs  little 
if  any  irrigation.  The  tract  through  which  we  descended  is 
also  tiieirs ;  but  is  too  rugged  to  admit  of  much  tillage.' 

As  we  approached  from  the  north,  there  were  in  the  low 
ifiain  and  on  our  left  numerous  foundations  with  many  broken 
columns.  Ascending  the  moimd  of  the  city  from  the  east,  we 
came  at  once  to  the  remains  of  a  building,  of  which  the  portal 
was  broken  down  and  scattered  around ;  within  were  three 
granite  columns.  Before  it  lay  a  sculptiured  slab  of  limestone, 
having  the  name  GUM  AS  (Thomas)  rudely  inscribed  upon  it ; 
apparently  a  later  scrawl.  The  edifice  may  have  been  a  temple, 
or  perhaps  a  church.  The  surface  of  the  hill  is  a  level  area  of 
four  or  five  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  the  foundations  of 
hcltises,  and  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones  intermingled  with  fitig- 
ments  of  columns.  We  saw  no  bevelled  stones.  On  the  south- 
em  side  the  descent  towards  the  ravine  is  quite  steep  ;  and  here 
the  houses  seemed  to  have  been  built  on  terraces  one  above 

*  Bnvckhardt  Trav.  in  Sjr.  p.  845.  From    Manx ;  Tray,  among  the  Arab  Tribes  pp. 
Wadj  Maus  to  Wadj  T&bis  is  three  quar-     10,  138. 

ten  of  ao  honr ;  ibid.  *  Bearings  fiiom    Fahil :    Duhj    811*. 

*  Buckingham  speaks  of  having  heard    Kankab  sSs*".    Beis&n  304^     TeU  Um 
both  names,  Tub&kat  Fahil  and  Jerm  el-    'Ajra  278°. 
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another,  quite  to  the  bottom.  The  fountain  is  under  the  Kmthr 
east  quarter ;  and  near  it  are  still  standing  two  columns,  as  of 
a  small  temple.  Towards  the  west,  also,  in  the  plain,- we  saw 
foundations  and  ruins ;  showing  that  the  city  coverod  a  laige  ex- 
tent of  ground.    We  noticed  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  spot  was  first  visited  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  March  12th| 
1818.^  They  approached  it  from  the  west ;  and  found  there  in 
the  plain  ^^  the  ruins  of  a  square  building,  with  a  semicircular 
end,  which  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  colunm&''  On 
the  hill,  they  speak  of  the  ruins  of  a  modem  village.  Of  this 
we  saw  nothing ;  though  it  is  possible,  that  occasio^  hnts  may 
have  been  constructed  out  of  the  scattered  stones.  Amongst 
the  columns  they  discovered  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic  ud 
Corinthian  ;  and  at  the  fountain  they  speak  of  ^'  a  fine  temple.'' 
Crossing  the  rivtdet,  and  following  a  path  to  the  southward, 
tiiey  came  to  a  small  plain  very  thickly  set  with  herbage,  and 
particularly  the  mustaid  plant,  reaching  as  high  as  the  horsesf 
heads ;  here  towards  the  east  were  several  excavations  in  the 
side  of  the  hills,  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres 
which  they  heard  of  in  this  vicimty.  Finding  no  path  in  this 
direction,  they  recrossed  the  rivulet,  and  descended  to  their  for- 
mer road  along  the  Ghdr.* 

Buch  are  the  ruins  and  the  main  topographical  features  of 
Fahil ;  but  on  what  grounds  can  the  site  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  Pella  f  In  the^r^  place,  we  know  that  Pella  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,'  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
northern  border  of  Perea.*  Indeed,  Pompey  proceeding  fit)m 
Damascus  into  Judea,  marches  by  way  of  P^  and  &$ytho- 
polis.'  It  follows  that  the  two  cities  were  not  &r  distant 
from  each  other ;  and  Josephus  several  times  mentions  them 
together.'  We  now  had  Beis&n  (Scythopolis)  in  view  beyond 
the  river.  Secondly,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  inform  us,  that  from 
Pella  to  Jabesh-gilead  was  six  Roman  miles  on  the  road  across 
the  mountain  to  Gerasa.'  We  had  now  come  from  Kefir  AbU, 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  ruin  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Y&bis,  to  a 
point  the  same  distance  north  of  Fahil,  in  an  hour  and  three 

>  TraTels,  pp.  804,  805.  [92,  98.]  '  Enaeb.  et  meron.  Onomast  art  Deem- 

'  As  early  ua  Feb.  1816,  Buckingham  polU.    Plin.  H.  N.  6.  16.  Beland  Fadaat 

in  passing  this  way  from  Nazareth  to  es-  p.  208. 

Salt  was  told  of  this  ]Jaoe ;  but  <'as  it  ^  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  a  a 

was  on  an  eminence  difficult  of  access,  we  *  Jos.  AntL  14.  8.  4.    B.  J.  1.  6.  6. 

[hej  did  not  go  up  to  it"    He  again  heard  *  Jos.  Antt.  14.  4.  4.    B.  J.   1.  7.  7. 

of  It  at  Kefrenjy.     Trav.  among  the  Arab  ib.  2.  18.  1. 

Tribes,  pp.  10,  138.~In  the  summer  of  ^  Onomast  arts.  JdbU'OaLaad  uad  Attn 

1842,   Rev.   G.    Williams,   searching    for  roth;  see  above,  p.  819.  n.  1.     The  Ono- 

Pella  in  the  vicinity,  heard  of  these  ruins ;  masticon  of  these  writers  contains  no  fiir- 

but  **  could  not  turn  atide  to  examine  ther  notice  of  Pella,  except  its  naoM  in 

them ;"  Holy  City  L  p.  201.  the  art  Decapdii. 
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qoarten ;  a  coincidence  more  than  ordinarily  exact.  Thirdly j 
Pliny  enumerating  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis  speaks  of  Pella  as 
''abundant  in  watery ;''^  and  the  noble  fountain  within  the 
precincts  still  testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  description.  FourtUy, 
the  names  Fahil  and  Pella  have  a  strong  affinity ;  whether  we 
regard  the  former  as  derived  merely  from  the  Greek  Pella,  or  as 
lepreaenting  an  earlier  Aramean  form  which  the  Greeks  cor- 
rupted into  Pella 

After  completing  our  examination  of  the  remains,  in  view  of 
these  considerations  I  ventured  to  express  to  my  companions  on 
the  spot  the  opinion,  in  which  they  concurred,  that  we  were 
standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  long  lost  and  long  sought  Pella. 
It  is  at  such  moments  that  the  traveller  has  his  reward. 

The  idea,  however,  that  these  remains  mark  the  site  of  Pella, 
was  not  to  me  a  new  one.  True,  no  such  idea  had  been  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  discoverers  of  the  ruins ; 
and  no  Frank  traveller  had  since  visited  the  spot.  But  as  long 
SCO  as  1839  or  1840,  when  preparing  in  Berlin  the  manuscript 
of  my  former  Researches,  I  had  by  me  a  copy  of  their  volume  ;* 
and  was  struck  with  the  probable  identity  of  this  site  of  ruins 
witb  Pella.  The  same  idea  was  entertained  by  Kicpert ;  who 
likewise  used  the  volume  in  making  out  the  maps  for  my  work. 
By  which  one  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  the  other,  it  may 
now  be  difficult  to  determine.  At  any  rate,  Kiepert  proposed  to 
insert  the*  name  Pella  in  those  maps  in  connection  with  this 
spot.  It  was  not  done,  however ;  because  I  desired,  that  the 
maps  should  contain  nothing,  which  had  not  been  actually 
verified.  But  in  Eliepert's  own  later  map,  published  in  1842, 
Pella  was  thus  inserted  for  the  first  time  with  a  query ;  and 
from  that  time  onwards  the  suggestion  has  been  public  pro- 
perty.' 

A  writer  of  the  fifth  century  tells  us,  that  Pella  was  also 
called  BiUis*  A  much  later  assertion  affirms,  that  the  city  was 
built,  or  at  least  inhabited,  by  Macedonian  veterans,  firom  the 
armies  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  settled  down  here  under 
his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  and  hence  the  name 

>  PliiL  H.  N.  6. 16  (18),  <<  Pellam  ftqniB    1,  VoL  in.  App.  p.  165.    This  luppoeed 
diTHem."  Kefr    Btl   Bitter  takes  to  be  tbe 


'  From  the  libraiy  of  the  "BjojtX  Geogr.  with  the   **  rains  of  a  modem  TiHage  " 

Soe.  in  London,  through  the  kindness  of  ^ken  of  by  Irbj  and  Mangles  at  Fahil ; 

the  then  Seeretaij,  Gapt  Washington,  R.  and  thence  arunes  the  identity  of  the  latter 

N.    No  other  copy  was  known  to  be  in  with  PeUa.    His  position  is  right ;  but  is 

Berlin  at  that  time.  boilt  upon  erroneons  premises. — On  the 

*  Ritter  also  folly  assumes  the  identity  same  authority  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  Bir 

of  these  minfl  as  those  of  Pella;   Erdk.  Williams  also  is  ^'dinosed  to  think,  that 

XV.  iL  pp.  1028-28,  Beri.  1851.    In  our  Pella  must  be  looked  for  in  this  locallly ;" 

ibnnerliststiiename  KefirAbil  was  wrongly  Holy  City,  1st  edit  Lond.  1845,  p.  127. 

written  Kefr  Bil,  and  in  this  form  was  *  Steph.  Bytant   n4\Xa  v6\is  Koikns 

compared  with  Pella;    BibL   Res.   edit  2upiat  i  Bovru  ktyofUni. 
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Pella,  in  honour  of  the  Macedonian  Pella.^  In  support  of  this 
idea  it  is  alleged,  that  Pella  was  one  of  the  cities  destrojed  by 
the  fanatical  Jews  under  Alexander  JannsBus,  because  the 
inhabitants  refused  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs ; 
showing  that  these  inhabitants  were  heathen  and  foreignen.' 
Whether  all  this,  however,  is  anything  more  than  a  modem 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name  Pella,  may  be  doubtfiiL* 
But  however  all  this  may  be,  we  learn  from  PolyfaitiB,  that 
Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  after  getting  possession  of  Mount 
Tabor  and  other  places  in  the  year  218  B.  C.  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  captured  Pella,  Eamtm,  and  Gephrds/  The  more  impor- 
tant notices  given  by  Josephus  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Pella  with  other  cities  was  taken  by  Pompey  from  the  Jews, 
and  restored  by  him  to  their  own  inhabitants.'  Afterwards  Pella 
became  the  head  of  a  toparchy.' 

The  name  Pella  does  not  occur  in  Scripture ;  but  the  city 
is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  as  the  place  whither  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  withdrew,  before  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  by  Titus.  Eusebius  relates  their 
removal ;  and  that  it  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
admonition.^  The  time  of  their  return  is  nowhere  specified.' 
From  the  coins  of  Pella  it  appears,  that  the  city  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  A.  D.  217-222  ;  *  and 
the  language  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  more  than  a  oentuiy 
later,  seems  to  imply  that  Pella  was  not  then  deserted.^'  Indeed 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  episcopal  cities  of  the  Second  Pales- 
tine, along  with  Scythopolis ;  and  the  names  of  three  of  its 
bishops  are  recorded  between  A.  D.  449  and  536."  The  city 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  remained  nearly,  and  perhaps 
quite,  until  the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 

Leaving  Pella  at  2.10,  we  returned  northwards  to  the  point 
where  we  had  turned  oflF  from  the  road.  Beaching  this  at  2.25, 
we  kept  on  our  course  about  northwest ;  and  in  five  minutes  were 

'  Adriohomras  p.  92.    Bonftere  in  Ono-  ^  Enseb.  H.  K  8.  5,  lund  rwa  XF^W^ 

mast  ed.  Cleric  p.  122.   Ritter  XV.  ii.  pp.  rois  ainS^i  ^oKlfuut  5i*  kroicmX^nn  io- 

1025,1027. — I  do  not  find  this  idea  broached  birrairp^  rov  iroA-t/uw.     The  same  if  af- 

much  if  any  before  the  time  of  Adricho-  firmed  by  Epiphanina,  who  alooe  speaka 

mina,  in  the  sixteenth  centoiy.  of  their  retom ;   de  MensmJh.  at  rood. 

*  Jos.  Antt  18.  15.  4.    B.  J.  1.  4.  8.  15.  p.  171.  ed.  Petar. 

ib.  2.  la  1.  •  Camp.  Vol  L  p.  871.  [iL  la] 

*  Yet  Strabo  relates,  that  ApamsM  on  *  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nummor.  IIL  p.  85a 
the  Orontes  (now  KiU'at  MQdik)  was  some-  Monnet  M6d.  Antiques.  V.  p.  829.  SnppL 
times  called  Pella  nnder  the  earlier  Syrian  VIU.  p.  282. 

kings,  because  many  of  the  Macedonian  "  Onomast   arts.  Awrdk^  DteopoiiM, 

Teterans  dwelt  there ;  Strab.  16.  2.  10.   p.  JahU-Oalaad. 

752.  "  ReUnd  Palsest  pp.  215, 226.  Le  Qoioi 

*  Polyb.  5. 70. 12,  fcol  vpo^eyw^  rap4?<afi§  Oriens  Christ  III.  coL  697.~IUtter  has 
niXJMM  icol  KofAovtr  fcol  T€^povy,  apparently  overlooked  these  noticea;  Eidk. 

*  Jos.  Antt.  14.  4.  4.  B.  J.  8.  7.  7.  XV.  U.  p.  1028. 

*  Joa.  B.  J.  8.  &  5. 
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at  the  brow  of  the  Bteep  descent  from  the  Tubukah  or  terrace.  As 
we  deacendedy  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  Seiy^d,  was  on  our  right. 
The  whole  descent  is  not  less  than  some  six  hundred  feet ;  we 
leached  the  bottom  at  2.40.  The  declivity  hence  to  the  rivery  to 
which  we  came  at  3.10,  is  gradual,  without  any  high  bank.  There 
are  strictly  three  fbrding-places  leading  to  Beis&n  ;  wc  had  come 
to  the  miMdle  one.  One  of  our  Sheikhs,  throwing  off  his  light 
ganuentSy  waded  in,  and  found  the  water  deep  and  the  bottom 
bad,  because  of  many  and  large  stones.  Another  ford  is  consid- 
erably farther  up  the  stream.  We  now  turned  down  the  river 
about  B.  8.  W.  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  the  lower  ford, 
called  Ttimra,  at  3.35.  A  low  Tell  and  Wely  are  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  a  third  of  a  mile  below,  called  Sheikh  D&tld.^  The 
same  guide  again  waded  through,  and  gave  a  favourable  report. 
The  two  Sheikhs  rode  through  first ;  the  current  was  strong, 
and  the  water  came  up  high  on  the  horses'  sides,  and  to  the  tops 
of  their  tails  behind.  We  now  made  our  arrangements  for  crossing, 
as  in  the  morning.  Sheikh  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  by  &r 
the  most  courteous  and  obliging,  proposed  to  wade  and  lead  our 
horses  through  one  by  one.  To  tins  we  gladly  assented  ;  and  so 
came  safely  over,  with  a  slight  wetting  of  some  of  the  saddle- 
bags, but  without  injury  to  anything. — The  ford,  both  here 
and  above,  lay  across  a  bar  in  the  stream,  on  the  brow  of 
a  rapid,  as  in  the  mom&g.  The  river  was  deeper  and  broader, 
measuring  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  width.' 

We  started  again  at  4.05  ;  and  at  4.10  reached  the  top  of 
the  high  bank  of  the  lower  valley. '  Looking  back,  we  had  here 
a  fijie  view  of  the  T&bukahy  a  vast '  terrace'  built  up  against  the 
eastern  hills,  with  the  narrow  but  fertile  plain  on  the  top,  and  fall- 
ing off  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  Ghor  below.  It  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  kind.  At  4.20  we  crossed  a  fine  brook,  said 
to  come  from  the  fountains  at  Beisdn.  The  whole  plain  was 
now  so  full  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  as  to  be  in  some  places 
almost  a  marsh.  It  was  everywhere  fertile  and  well  watered ;  • 
in  some*  parts  cultivated,  but  mostly  neglected.  As  we  passed 
on.  Mount  Hermon  was  seen  up  the  Ghor,  as  if  at  its  head, 
towering  in  majesty.  All  the  way  we  had  before  us  the  black 
Tell  of  Beisftn,  rising  alone  in  the  distance  near  the  north  side 
of  the  broad  opening  of  the  valley  of  JezreeL  At  5.05  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  by  which  the  plain  of  that 
valley  drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor ;  and  at  5.20  reached 
the  village  situated  just  on  the  brow  of  that  declivity.     We 

^  Mentioiiad  aIm  by  Lrbj  and  Mangles,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet"    Trarels  pi. 

pu  804.  [M.1  804.  [92.] 

*  Iibj  and  Mangles  crossed  here.   "We        *  Beannn  at  4.10  :  Kankab  848\  TeQ 

measured  the  breadth,  and  found  it  to  be  Beis^  298  . 
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ascended  along  a  full  stream  of  water,  which  came  tumbling 
.  down  the  descent,  having  a  dark  tinge  and  an  odonr  of  sulphur. 
Here  we  met  apparently  all  the  neat  cattle  of  the  village,  some 
two  hundred  in  number.  Our  tent  was  pitched  in  a  breezy  spot 
near  water,  on  the  south  of  the  village  ;  and  we  were  right  glad 
to  take  ])088eBsion  of  it. 

We  could  hardly  have  had  a  more  favourable  day  for  an 
excursion  across  the  Ghor  and  Jordan.  A  fine  northwest  wind 
prevailed  the  whole  day,  with  a  puie  and  brilliant  atmosphere ; 
so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  at  no  time  oppressive.  It  was 
our  hardest  day's  labour  in  Palestine  ;  having  been  at  woik  fi>r 
'  thirteen  hours,  mostly  in  the  saddle. 

Our  Sheikhs  returned  to  the  tents  of  their  people.     We  paid 
to  each  his  forty  piastres  ;  and  added  twenty  more  as  a  bakk- 
.  ahlahj  mostly  to  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  the  most  obliging. 
Such  was  the  special  expense  of  identifying  Pella. 

Sunday y  May  \Qth.  The  day  of  rest  and  devotion  was 
grateful  to  us  all.  The  weather  was  warm,  but  not  oppressive. 
Swarms  of  flies  annoyed  us,  probably  occasioned  by  the  vicinity 
of  so  many  cattle.  We  were  a  good  deal-  interrupted  by  visits 
fiom  the  SQkr  Arabs,  who  have  possession  of  the  Ghdr.  The 
village  was  full  of  them.  Our  servants  said  there  were  not  less 
than  fifty  horseinen  there,  living  for  the  time  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. Several  of  them  called  on  us,  and  sat  long  beneath  our 
tent.  I  had  been  using  my  pocket-knife,  and  laid  it  for  a 
moment  by  my  side  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  near  the  door.  It 
disappeared  ;  and  has  probably  served  a  Bedawy  as  a  memorial 
of  his  visit  to  the  Franks. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  strolled  out  in  various  directions. 
I  tried  to  trace  the  upward  course  of  some  of  the  streams ;  but 
without  success.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Tell  and  adja- 
cent remains,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  We  took  no 
observations  ;  but  mused  among  the  ruins  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  things. 


I  bring  together  here  the  results  of  our  observations  at 
Beisfin,  some  of  which  were  made  on  Monday  momiog;  and 
also  what  remains  to  be  said  of  the  Ghor,  of  which  we  here  took 
leave. 

The  village  and  ruins  of  Beisan  are  situated  on  the  brow,  just 
where  the  great  valley  or  plain  of  Jezreel  drops  down  by  a  rather 
steep  descent  some  three  hundred  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Gh6r. 
This  plain  is  here  from  two  to  three  miles  broad,  between  the 
northern  hills  and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  on  the  south.  The 
northern  hills  reach  quite  down  to  the   Ghor,  and  are  tame. 
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The  sonthem  mountains  do  not  extend  so  far  east ;  and  a  strip 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  runs  down  along  their  eastern  base,  there 
forming  a  higher  plateau  along  the  Ghdr.  These  mountains 
are  bold  and  picturesque,  and  sweep  off  southwards  in  a  grace- 
ful curre ;  forming  no  projecting  corner  or  angle  where  the  val- 
ley meets  the  Ghdr.  The  village  and  ruins  are  near  the  north- 
em  hills. 

Through  the  great  valley  comes  down  the  stream  JfilM, 
which  has  its  sources  at  'Ain  Jaltld  and  around  Zer'in.^  Just 
here  it  flows  under  the  northern  hills,  and  breaks  down  by  a 
lavine  to  the  Ghdr.  This  ravine  is  joined  by  another,  much 
broader,  from  the  southwest.  Between  the  two,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  rises  the  steep  and  sombre  Tell,  directly  north  of  the 
village.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  low  open  tract  in  the  last-men- 
tion^ valley,  in  which  are  many  ruins.  Between  this  low  tract 
and  the  other  ravine,  there  is  on  the  west  of  the  Tell  a  low 
saddle,  which  serves  to  isolate  the  TelL  On  this  also  are  impor- 
tant ruins.  Going  southwards  from  the  low  tract  around  the 
Tell,  one  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  great  plain  ;  and  here  are 
other  ruins  and  the  modem  village.  The  site  in  this  part  is  not 
much  less  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ghdr. 
The  Tell  rises  somewhat  higher ;  and  standing  out  alone  is 
TiBihle  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  east  and  west.  We 
had  formerly  seen  it  from  Zer'in.' 

Not  less  than  four  large  brooks  of  water  pass  by  or  through 
the  site  of  Beisan.  The  first  and  northernmost  is  the  Jaltld, 
ooming  from  Zer'in,  and  washing  the  northern  base  of  the  Tell ; 
its  water  is  brackish  and  bad.  The  other  three  come  from  the 
southwest,  in  which  direction  there  seems  to  be  a  marsh,  and 
perhaps  ponds.  One  flows  through  the  side  Wady  into  the 
JalM  just  at  the  Tell ;  another  passes  just  on  the  south  of  the 
village  and  descends  the  slope  eastward  to  the  Ghdr,  where  we 
ascenided ;  while  the  third  rushes  down  the  same  declivity  still 
farther  south.  Half  way  down  it  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
some  twenty-five  feet,  and  turns  a  mill.  The  water  of  both 
these  southernmost  streams  has  a  slightly  darkish  tinge,  and  an 
odour  of  sulphur.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  different 
source  from  that  of  the  brook  in  the  side  Wady  ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  easy  to  suppose,  that  they  originally  flowed  down  the 
same  Wady,  and  were  turned  into  their  present  channels  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigatioa' 

»  See  VoL  II.  p.  828  sq.  [iiL  167  aq.]  ing  to  Irby  and  Mangles,  "  two  streams 

•  See  VoL  11.  p.  820.  (iii.  162.]  run  throngh  the  rains  of  the  city ;  almost 

*  Barckhardt  speaks  here  of  a  "  river  insalating  the  acropolis.'*  They  perhaps 
which  flows  in  different  branches  towards  examined  only  the  northern  portion  of  the 
tiie  plain ;"  Tray,  in  Syr.  p.  343.  Accord-  site.    Trav.  p.  802.  [92.] 
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The  whole  region  here  is  volcanic,  like  that  around  and  above 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.^  All  the  rocks  and  stones  round  about,  as 
also  the  stones  of  the  ruins,  are  black  and  basaltic  in  their  char- 
acter. The  Tell,  too,  is  black  and  apparently  volcanic ;  it 
resembles  much  in  its  form  and  loose  texture  the  cone  of  a 
crater. 

The  most  important  ruins  are  near  the  Tell ;  but  the  ancient 
city  evidently  extended  up  towards  the  south,  and  included  the 
tract  around  the  present  village.  Its  circunrference  could  not 
have  been  less  than  two  or  three  miles.  The  whole  brow  round 
about  the  village  is  covered  with  ruins,  interspersed  with  frag- 
ments of  colunms.  Near  by  is  the  KOsr,  so  called,  which  is 
merely  a  ruined  Muslim  fort.  There  is  also  a  deserted  mosk  and 
minaret. 

Scy thopolis  must  have  been  a  city  of  temples.  One  or  more 
stood  on  the  saddle  on  the  southwest  of  the  Tell ;  here  I  counted 
eight  columns  still  standing  together.  Another  temple  was  in 
the  low  area  south  of  the  Tell ;  and  the  traces  of  several  are 
seen  in  various  directions.  There  remain  standing  some  twenty 
or  thirty  columns  in  alL'  All  the  edifices  were  apparently  built 
of  black  basaltic  stones,  except  the  columns.  We  saw  no 
bevelled  stones. 

The  most  perfect  of  the  ruins  is  the  amphitheatre,  described 
by  Irby  and  Mangles.'  It  is  south  of  the  Tell,  near  the  opposite 
side  of  the  low  area  ;  and  in  this  fertile  soil  is  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds.  It  is  built  of  the  black  stones ;  and  measures 
aoros  the  front  of  the  semicircle  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet.  AU  the  interior  passages  and  vomitories  are  in  almost  per- 
fect preservation.  According  to  the  travellers  just  named,  it  has 
one  peculiarity,  which  Vitruvius  says  was  found  in  few  of  the 
ancient  theatres,  viz.  oval  recesses  half  way  up,  intended  to  con- 
tain brass  sounding-tubes. 

Over  the  chasm  of  the  JaMd,  just  below  the  Tell  and  the 
junction  of  the  other  stream,  is  thrown  a  fine  Boman  arch,  with 
a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  resting  upon  an  artificial  mound. 
The  middle  arch  is  too  high  for  a  bridge.  Possibly  the  city  wall 
was  carried  over  upon  the  mound  and  arch ;  though  for  that,  too, 
it  appears  too  high.  It  would  seem  also  quite  problematical, 
whether  the  wall  ever  crossed  the  stream.* 

The  ascent  to  the  Tell  is  from  the  saddle  on  the  West ;  from 
which  an  easy  path  leads  to  the  top.     Here  are  seen  traces  of 

>  Seo  alflo  VoL  n.  p.  416.  [iii.  813.1  *  According  to  Irby  snd  Mangles,  theae 

*  Burckhardt  says :  **  I  saw  only  a  arches  *'  appear  to  have  formed  a  bridge ; 
single  shaft  of  a  column  standing ;"  Trav.  and  on  the  ontside  the  wall  of  the  city  md 
p.  848.  continued  on  the  edge  of  the  bridge  ;"  a 

*  Trav.  pp.  801,  802.  [92.]  803.  [92.] 
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the  thick  walls,  which  once  surrounded  the  summit,  a  level  plot 
of  considerable  extent.  The  heavy  portal  is  still  half  standing. 
Connected  with  it  are  some  quite  large  blocks  of  limestone,  and 
also  a  beautiful  Corinthian  capital,  built  in  among  the  common 
black  stones.     One  of  the  large  blocks  is  bevelled. 

From  the  Tell  there  is  a  wide  view.  On  the  west  it  includes 
the  whole  great  valley  of  Jezreel  to  Zer'in,  with  Ktlmieh  on  the 
northern  hiUs.  In  the  plain,  W.  by  N.  we  noticed  a  bridge  with 
Boman  arches  over  the  JalM  ;  and  beyond  it,  according  to  Irby 
and  Mangles,  may  be  seen  the  paved  way  which  once  led  to 
'Akka.^  Just  beyond  the  stream,  and  northwest  from  the  Tell, 
is  a  laige  Khftn  on  the  road  to  Nazareth.'  Towards  the  east  the 
eye  takes  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Ghor,  including  8&ktt  and 
the  various  Tells  ;  as  also  the  eastern  mountains,  which  we  had 
just  visited  ;  on  which  the  EQl'at  er-BdbCid  forms  here  too  a 
conspicuous  object.* 

Beyond  the  stream  and  northeast  from  the  Tell,  in  the  face 
of  the  northern  hill,  which  just  there  is  high  and  steep,  are  the 
excavated  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  city.  They  were  examined 
by  Irby  and  Mangles  ;  who  found  sarcophagi  remaining  in  some 
of  them  ;  also  niches  of  a  triangular  shape  for  lamps  ;  and  some 
of  the  doors  still  hanging  on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in 
remarkable  preservation.* 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city,  as  of  the  modem  village,  was  a 
splendid  one,  in  this  vast  area  of  plain  and  mountain,  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  waters  and  of  exuberant  fertility.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  present  Beisan  represents  the  Beth-shean 
or  Beth-ahan  of  the  Old  Testament ;'  a  city  which  lay  within 
the  borders  of  Issachar,  but  belonged  to  Manasseh,  though  not 
at  first  subdued.'  After  the  catastrophe  of  Saul,  when  he  and 
his  three  sons  were  slain  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
their  bodies  were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan.  Thence  they  were  taken  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead, 
who  "  went  all  night,"  and  carried  away  the  bodies  to  their  own 

«  Trav.  p.  808.  [92.]    This  we  did  not  Tell  el-Mn'^ijijeh   157^      S4k&t    169^*. 

lee.    The  ancient  Roman  road  led  rather  Rah4b  100'.    Tell  Um  'Ajra  190°.     Tell 

to  Zer^ ;  whence  it  branched  off  in  ya-  esh-Sh&k  265''.    Tell  eeh-Sheikh  Haean 

lioiu  diiections.  293.   Zernn294|^   D&hjdOS^.''   K^ieh 

•  Mentioned  alao  by  Burckhardt,  who  ^^8°.  Kaukab  AT.  Roman  bridge  288". 
nys  it  is  used  \y  caravans  which  take  the  ^9^  N.  47"  W.  Beis&n,  village,  S.  |  m. 
thorteAt  roate  from  Jernsalem  to  Damas-  ^^ 

CU8 ;  Trav.  p.  348.     He  probably  refers  to  Travels  p.  802.  [92.] 

the  route  by  way  of  Zei^m,  Beisan,  and  *  Hcb.  IStiT^a  Josh.  17, 11 ;  '|«-n''a 

the  bridge  el-Mejami'a  two  hours  south  of  i  gam.  8l'  10;  •mS-n^'a  2  Sam.  21.  12* 

^lake.    See  alao  VoL  I.  p.  538.  [il  259,  j^  ^,  Arabic  form  BeUn,  there  lies  » 

*"®'J  ratlier  unusual  contraction. 

*  Bearings  from  Tell  Beiaiu :  Kul'at  er-  «  Josh.  17,  11.  16.  Judg.  1,  27.  1 
Bubud  137".     Deir  Abu  Humeid  141^°.  Chr.  7,  29. 

Vol.  IIL-28* 
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city,  and  burned  them  and  buried  their  bones.*  Beth-ahan  is 
further  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  as  a  part  of  the  district  of 
one  of  Solomon's  purveyors.' 

After  the  exile,  under  the  Greek  dominion,  the  city  receiyed 
the  Greek  name  of  ScytkopoUa,  *  City  of  the  Scytluans ;'  bjr 
which  it  was  known  for  several  centuries.'  The  origin  of  thu 
name  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Many  sup- 
pose that  a  colony  of  Scythians  actually  had  possession  of  the 
place,  and  so  gave  occasion  for  the  name.  Herodotus  indeed 
relates,  that  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the  cotemporaiy 
of  Josiah,  the  Scythians  made  an  incursion  throu^  Palestine 
into  Egypt.*  Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  historian 
George  Syncellus  also  writes,  that  the  Scythians  entered  Pales- 
tine and  took  possession  of  Bethsan,  which  they  called  Scy- 
thopolis."  But  this  is  very  late  authority  for  so  definite  a  &ct ; 
and  looks  much  more  like  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name. 
Hence  Belaud  and  others  regard  Scythopolis  rather  as  a  com- 
pound from  the  name  Succoth,  as  if  for  Sticcothopolis*  But  it 
is  hardly  probable,  that  the  most  important  place  in  the  region 
would  take  its  name  fix)m  one  comparatively  unknown  ;  nor  was 
it  the  habit  of  the  Greeks  to  engraft  foreign  names  into  their 
compound  words  without  translation.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
name  for  Succoth,  was  Scenes  ;  and  the  composite  name  thence 
resulting,  would  have  been  Scenopolis.^  Perhaps  after  afl,  the 
term  Scythians  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  in  its  literal  application, 
but  as  put  generally  for  any  rude  people,  barbarians.^  In  this 
sense  it  might  well  be  applied  to  the  wild  nomadic  tribes,  who 
of  old,  as  now,  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  Ghor ;  and  seem 
often  to  have  had  possession  of  this  city,  and  to  have  made  it 
their  chief  seat. 

However  this  may  be,  the  city  was  known  as  Scythopolis  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Judccs  Maccabsaus ;  and  was  then  not  a 
Jewish  city.     Jews  indeed  dwelt  there,  but  not  as  citizens  ;  and 

'  1  Sam.  81,  S-13 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  21,  bero  Patre,  sepalta  iratrice  ibi.)  ScTthii 

12.  dedQCtis.**    Bat  he  here  manifestlj  alludes 

*  1  K.  4,  12.  to  the  sacrifice  of  Njsa  by  Iphigcnia  in  the 

*  Bri^dtftiy  KaX9Vfi4yri   vpht  'EXX'^rwr  Scythian  or  Taurie  Chersonesus,  ^  Xnduc^ 
:iicv^6iro\is,  Jos.  Antt  12.  S.  5.  ib.  13.  6.  XffHr6y7i(ros,  Strabo  7.  4.  1.  p.  80a     See 

I.  Written  also  SicM^wr  ir6\it  Jodith  8,  Ritter  Erdk  XV.  p.  482. 

II.  2  Mace.  12,  80.  Polyb.  6.  70.  4.—  •  Reland,  Falsest  p.  992.  Geaenins, 
The  Sept.  likewise,  in  Jndg.  1,  27,  has  Notes  to  Borckhardt,  11.  p.  1058.  Bitter 
Bat^ady,  Ij  icrri  S^u^r  ir^Xit,  but  this  is  XV.  p.  482. 

justly  regarded  by  Reland  as  a  later  gloss ;  ^  6r.  :iKiipai,  Lai  Seena,  Jot.  Antt  1. 

Falsest  p.  992.  21.  1.     Onomast  art  Sccwb. 

*  Hdot   1.   108-105.      Comp.   Chron.  *  See  the  Greek  Lexicons ;  also  Roeenm. 
Paschale,  p.  121  Par.  p.  226  Dind.  BibL  Geogr.  I.  i.  p.  272.   Comp.  CoL  3,  11. 

»  G.  SyncelL  Chron.  p.  214  ed.  Par   I.     2  Mace.  4,    47.     Joseph,  c  Apt    2.  87. 
p.  406  ed.  Bonn. — Pliny  also  8ay%  H.  N.     Lucian,  Tox.  5  sq. 
6.  16  **  Scythopolin,  (antea  Nysam  a  Li^ 
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they  are  expressly  distmgoished  from  the  inhahitants  proper.^ 
Indeed,  this  held  troe  at  a  much  later  period ;  and  even  during 
the  Soman  wars  the  Jews  sacked  Scythopolis ;  while,  not  long 
after,  the  inhahitants  treacherously  massacred  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand,  according  to  Josephus.* 
Hence  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  Talmudists  to  speak  of 
Bethshan  or  Scythopolis  as  not  a  Jewish,  but  a  heathen  city ; 
which  their  fiithers  did  not  subdue  after  their  return  from  die 
Babylonish  exile.' 

According  to  Josephus,  Scythopolis  was  on  or  near  the 
southern  bolder  of  Galilee.  It  was  the  laigest  city  of  the 
Decapolis  ;*  and  the  only  city  of  that  district  Ijring  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  Here  Alexander  Jannaaus  had  his  interview  with 
Cleopatra.'  Pompey  took  Pella  and  Scythopolis  in  his  way,  on 
his  march  from  Damascus  into  Judea ;  and  he  subsequently 
restored  Scythopolis  and  several  other  cities  to  their  own  inhab- 
itants.* The  city  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Gabinius.^  It 
was  long  after  this  time,  under  Floras,  the  last  Roman  procurator, 
about  A.  D.  65,  that  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  above  referred  to 
took  place.' 

In  the  fourth  century  Scythopolis  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  as  still  a  ^  noble '  city.'  It  was  already  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  bishop ;  and  the  name  of  Patrophilus,  its  earliest 
recorded  bishop,  appears  at  the  council  in  Palestine  in  A.  D. 
318  ;  and  again  in  the  first  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  as  well 
as  elsewhere.^'  It  was  reckoned  to  Palaestina  Secunda,  of  which 
it  became  the  chief  see  ;  and  the  names  of  several  of  its  bishops 
are  preserved.*^  One  or  more  convents  had  also  been  established, 
with  many  monks ;  and  continued  to  flourish  for  several  cen- 
turies. The  monks  of  Scythopolis  were  represented  in  the 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  536.*'  The  city  was  the 
birthplace  of  Basilides  and  CjTil,  each  suraamed  Scythopoli- 
tanus ;  the  latter  known  as  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
and  also  of  St.  Euthymius,  in  whose  monastery  he  resided, 
between  Jerasalem  and  Jericho.*' 

According  to  the  historian  Sozomen,**  this  region  in  the  fifth 

'  2  Maoo.  12,  80.    Comp.  Jos.  Antt  '*  Reland,  Falsest  p.  996.    Le  Qtuen 

12.  S.  5.  Oriens  Christ  IH.  p.  683. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  18.  1,  8,  4.  "  Reland  ib.  pp.  215,  216,  228,  225. 

*  Li^itfoot  0pp.  ed.  Leosd.  foL  Tom.  Le  Quien  ib.  682-694. 

IL  p.  418.  "  Sergins,  a  monk  and  deacon  of  the 

^  B.  J.  8.  8.  1.  ib.  8.  9.  7.  monaste^  of  St  John,  subscribed  in  behalf 

*  Antt  18.  18.  2.  of   all  the  monks  of   Scythopolis,   im^p 

*  Antt  14.  8.  4.  ib.  14.  4.  4.  ir&rw  rSy  hrh  2icv^^oKuf  ftoyax&y-  See 
^  Antt  14.  5.  a  B.  J.  1.  8.  4.  Reland  Pal.  p.  976. 

'  B.  J.  2.  18.  8,  4.  "In   Cotelerii  Monnm.  Eodes.  Grssc 

*  Onomast  art  Bethsan,  '*  Nunc  appel-    Tom.  II,  III. — Fleischer  in  Zeitschr.  d. 
latnr  Scythopolis,  orbs  nobUis  (hrlnifjLos)    morgenL  Ges.  L  p.  152. 

PilKstinA."  '«  Soiom.  R  £.  a  18. 
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centtuy  was  ftill  of  palia  trees  ;  of  which  there  is  now  not  a  trace. 
The  monks  here  (as  well  as  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas)  were 
accustomed  to  weave  the  palm  leaves  into  cowls  and  halntB  fi» 
themselves,  as  also  into  baskets  and  &ncy  fans,  which  were  sold 
at  Damascus.^ 

In  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  city  was  known  both  as 
Bcythopolis  and  Bethsan.  It  is  described  as  a  small  plaoe^ 
with  extensive  ruins  of  former  edifices  and  many  marble  remains.* 
The  Franks  transferred  the  episcopal  see,  as  an  archbishoimOy  to 
Nazareth ;  which  thus  first  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.' 
Beisto,  though  weak,  was  gallantly  defended  by  its  inhabitants 
against  Saladin  in  1182 ;  although  the  very  next  year  it  was 
deserted  on  his  approach,  and,  after  being  plundered  by  him,  was 
consigned  to  the  flames.^  It  is  subsequently  mentioned  by  other 
writers ;  and  B.  Parchi  resided  there  for  several  years,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.'  But  it  seems  not  again  to  have  been  visited 
by  traveUers ;  until  Seetzen  in  1806  made  an  excursion  hither 
from  Jenin^'  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  took  it  in.  his  way  fiom 
Nazareth  to  es-Salt.^ 

Seetzen,  whose  journals  have  only  recently  been  puUishedi 
describes  Beis&n  as  the  most  wretched  villa^  he  nad  seen. 
Even  then  its  inhabitants  were  composed  of  Egyptians,  Arab 
peasants,  and  Bedawin.'  Burckhardt  speaks  of  the  few  inhabitants 
in  his  day  as  ^Mn  a  miserable  condition,  from  being  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghdr,  to  whom  they  also 
paid  a  heavy  tribute/' '  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818  describe  them 
as  ^^  a  fanatical  set ;  '*  and  to  Bichaidson,  the  same  year,  the 
village  is  nothing  better  than  ^'  a  nest  of  ruffians,''  containing 
about  two  hundred  inhabitants.^® 

The  village  is  now  of  considerable  size,  the  population 
amoimting  perhaps  to  five  hundred  souls.  The  present  inhalntr 
ants  are  a  colony  of  Egyptians,  who  were  said  to  have  come 
hither  before  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  rule,  and  to  have  received 
accessions  since.  Being  strangers,  they  were  the  more  exposed  to 
the  exactions  and  depredations  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs, 
especially  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghor.^^  For  this  reas(Hi  many 
had  left  the  place,  and  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

>  Soo  tho  anthoritiefl  qaoted  in  Reland  7.  p.  17G.    Marin.  Sanut  p.  247.    Sir  J. 

PaL  p.  977.  Maundeville,  Lond.  1889,  p.  111.— Zma 

•  Will.  Tyr.  22.  26  "  nunc  veto  ad  nihi-  in  Arfier's  Benj.  of  Tnd.  U.  pp.  261,  402. 
Inm  redocta  raro  incolitor  habitatore.**  '  Seetzen's  Reiaen,  XL  p.  159  eq,  Beriin 

"  Will  ly.  8.  4.  ib.  22.  16.  Jac.  ds  1864. 
Vitr.  56.  p.   1077.      Both   these   writers        *  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  84a 
wronglj  assign  Scythopolis  to  Pal<utina        '  Reisen  ib.  I.  p.  168. 
lertia,  •  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  848. 

♦  Will.  Tyr.  22.  16.  Wllken  G^sch.  der        "  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  808.  [92.1  Bi- 
Kr.  III.  ii.  p.  210.— Will.  Tyr.  22.  26.  Bo-  chardson's  Travels,  II.  pp.  420-422. 
haed.  Vit  Sal.  p.  58.    Wilken  ib.  p.  280.         "  See  above,  p.  826. 

*  Abnlf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  84.    Brocaidui  c. 
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Salim  and  ^non, — One  of  our  main  objects  in  visiting  the 
Ghdr,  as  is  said  above/  was  to  make  search  .after  the  JSnon 
and  Salim  mentioned  in  connection  with  John  the  Baptist.  I 
regret  to  have  to  say,  that  our  search  was  fruitless. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptural  narrative,  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  ^^  baptizing  in  iBnon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  [many  waters]  there/'*  Salim  therefore  was  the  more 
important  town ;  and  iBnon,  apparently,  a  place  of  fountains 
near  by. 

According  to  Jerome,  both  Mnon  and  Salim  were  situated 
in  this  part  of  the  Ghdr,  eight  Roman  miles  south  from  Scy- 
thopolis.'  They  were  probably  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Jordan ;  otherwise  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have  men- 
tioned the  abundance  of  water.  In  another  passage  Jerome 
regards  this  Salim  as  the  residence  of  Melchizedek  ;  and  affirms, 
tlu^t  in  his  day  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  was  still  shown,  which 
by  the  magnitude  of  its  ruins  attested  the  ancient  magnificence 
of  the  work.*. 

It  was  natural  to  infer,  that  of  such  extensive  ruins,  some 
traces  might  yet  remain.  Our  inquiries  were  constant  and  perse- 
vering ;  but  we  could  obtain  no  trace  of  corresponding  names  or 
rains.  As  to  names,  the  only  approach  to  similarity  was  in  the 
name  Sheikh  S&lim,  the  Wely  at  the  base  of  Tell  Ridghah  ;  • 
but  this  is  a  circumstance  in  itself  too  frequent  and  trite  to  be 
taken  into  accounts  As  to  ruins,  if  there  still  exist  any  remains 
of  Salim,  they  must  probably  be  sought  near  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountains. 

It  may  farther  be  remarked,  that  so  far  as  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  concerned,  the  place  near  which  John  was  baptizing 
may  just  as  well  have  been  the  Salim  overagainst  Nabulus; 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  large  fountains.' 

Thb  Ghor. — This  great  valley  is  the  'Arabah  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  Ohdr  of  Arabian  writers,  extending  from  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  or  strictly  to  Banifis. 
These  names  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former  volume.'^    By 

*  See  abore,  p.  800.  *  Ep.  ad  Evang.  0pp.  II.  573.  ed.  Mart. 

*  John  3,  23  /3cnrr((«y  h  AMvj  iyyhs  '*  Salem  autem  non  nt  Josephos  et  nostri 
T9V  2aXti/A^  Sri  SSarairoWi  i)r  iKtl.  The  omnes  arbitrantur  eaee  Jerusalem,  .  .  .  sed 
nameAWjrudEVMmiB  theChald.plur.  •P3''S  oppidum  juxta  Scythopolim,  qnod  usque 
fauntainM;  Buxt  Lex,  IGOl.  It  was  ob"-  hodie  appellatur  Salem ;  et  ostenditur  ibi 
ikiuslT  a  place  fumUhing  an  abundant  palftt»««i  Melchizedek,  ex  magnitudiM 
•uppl/of  water,  for  the  use  of  the  crowds  rumarum,  Tetena  opens  ostendens  magmfi- 
who  followed  John.  ceutiam. 

»  Onomart.   art   jEnan:   "Ostenditur  ,  l!!  *r*^' ^  oJa 

usque  nunc  locus  in  octavo  lapide  Scytho-  _  ^  *,7®VP          loo  i qt    r-    kqi_ 

poWo.  ad  meridiem  juxta  Salim  et  Jorda-  '  See  Vol  U.  pp.  18^187.   ^u  69^ 

Sera-— Art.  Salem:  "In  octavo  quoque  ^^.]  See  also  Gesen.   Heb.   Lex.  Bort. 

lapide  h  Sr\'thopoli  in  campo  vicu3  Salu-  18G4,  art  HL'JS , 
miat  appellatur.** — See  also  Judith  4,  i. 
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Eusebids  and  Jerome  it  is  called  the  Avian  ;^  and  is  described 
as  stretching  from  Bdnias  and  Lebanon  to  the  desert  of  Pharan, 
and  containing  Tiberias  and  its  lake,  Scythopolis,  Jericho,  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  present  day  all  the  southern  portion  of 
the  great  valley,  lying  beyond  the  cliflGs  on  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Wcidy  eIrArcLbah;  while  the 
northern  portion,  extending  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  bears  the 
name  of  el-Ghor.  Above  the  Jisr-Ben&t  Ya'kob,  the  broad 
valley  with  its  lake  takes  the  name  of  the  lake  and  plain  dr 
HiUeh.  The  present  'Arabah  is  described  as  a  desert  in  a  former 
volume  ;  the  plain  of  the  Htlleh,  with  its  lavish  fertility,  I  after- 
wards visited  with  Mr  Thomson.* 

The  Ghor  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  protrosion 
into  it  of  Kfim  SCirtabeh.  The  southern  portion  I  had  formeriy 
traversed  in  its  lower  parts,  and  viewed  it  from  the  heights  above 
'Ain  Dtik ;  and  now  I  had  again  looked  down  upon  it  fiom 
Daumeh  and  Mejdel.  My  companion  meantime  had  passed 
through  its  whole  length.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  w^t  by  a  lofty 
wall  of  precipitous  mountains  ;  through  which  the  lateral  valleys 
break  down  in  deep  chasms.  It  is  in  itself  a  desert ;  except  where 
large  springs  bursting  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  give 
fertility  to  the  adjacent  tracts.  Such  are  the  fountains  at  Jericho 
and  Duk,  at  'Aujeh  and  Fflsail,  on  the  west  j  and  in  the  Wadys 
Hesban  and  esh^Sha'ib  (Nimrin)  on  the  east  of  the  JoidajL 
The  appearance  of  the  Jordan  and  its  border  of  trees  in  this 
part,  has  been  already  noted.' 

North  of  Kurn  Sdrtabeh  the  character  of  the  Ghfir  is 
entirely  changed ;  and  the  general  sterility  of  the  southern 
portion  is  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  water  and  luxuriant 
fertility.  First  is  the  KGrdwa,  described  as  extremely  rich  and 
productive  ;  upon  which  issues  the  broad  and  meadow-like 
Wady  Fari'a  with  its  beautiful  stream.  Between  this  and 
Wady  Malih  the  western  hills  jut  down  and  contract  the  valley ; 
but  further  north  it  again  spreads  out  into  the  broad  and  fertile 
plain  or  plateaus,  which  we  had  several  times  traversed  during 
the  last  two  days.  This  whole  tract  north  of  KOm  SOrtabeh 
we  saw  from  the  eastern  mountains,*  stretching  quite  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  ;  much  of  it  apparently  cultivated  and  yielding  rich 
crops  ;  and  the  whole  enlivened  by  the  very  many  windings  of 
the  Jordan,  as  it  meanders  from  side  to  side  through  the  broad 
valley.     The  appearance  of  the  river  here,  as  seen  from  the 

'  6r.    AvX^Vf    Onomast   art   Auloiu  See  the  Greek  liexicoDS,  e.g.  PanoWyPape, 

Jerome  affirms  that  Anion  is  not  a  Greek,  Liddell  and  Scott,  etc 

but  a  Hebrew  word.     In  this  he  is  wrong ;  *  See  Vol.  II.  p.  188  sq.  [ii  594  8q.]  See 

for  the  Hebrew  contains  no  such  word  or  also  below,  under  May  26th. 

form  ;  while  the  Greek  a{fk(&w  signifies  any  '  See  above,  pp.  293,  294. 

deep  tract  (or  valley)  hetvoeen,  mountains,  *  See  above,  pp.  317,  818. 
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IieightSy  is  quite  different  in  this  respect  from  its  lower  portion. 
The  wall  of  mountauis  on  the  west  has  also  disappeared ;  and 
the  YBlleTS  descend  to  the  Ghor,  not  as  deep  and  wild  chasms, 
bat  88  fertile  plains  or  openings. 

In  the  region  of  Beis&n  the  Ghdr  stands  in  connection  with 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  by  means  of  the  broad  valley  of 
JeireeL  In  this  part  there  may  be  reckoned  three  different 
levels  or  plateans,  as  belonging  to  the  Ghdr,  viz.  first,  the  low 
valley  of  the  Joidan  proper ;  then,  the  broad  luxuriant  plain 
extending  from  the  preceding  to  the  slope  which  ascends  to 
Beis&n  ;  and  lastly,  the  plain  back  of  Beisfin,  which  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  vaUey  of  Jezreel,  and  which  also  extends  south  in 
frrait  of  the  western  mountains  for  several  miles.  The  Ghdr  is 
here  not  less  fruitful  than  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  has  a 
much  more  abundant  supply  of  water.  But  it  lies  some  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  lower,  and  has  a  hotter  climate  ;  so  that  its 
harvests  are  earlier.  Wheat  also,  we  were  told,  would  not  grow 
well  in  it  without  irrigation  ;  which  is  not  required  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  nor  even  on  the  high  terrace  around  Pella. 

The  fertile  portions  of  the  Ghdr  are  tilled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  situated  in  the  higher  districts  on 
each  side.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  given  up  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Bedawin  Arabs  dwelling  in  tents.  The  Sheikhs  of 
these  Arabs  are  usually  hired  to  take  travellers  across  the  Jor- 
dan ;  but  each  tribe  have  their  own  limits,  beyond  which  they 
<mlinarily  dare  not  venture.  By  taking  Sheikhs  from  Ttibfis  as 
our  guides,  we  traversed  the  Ghdr  and  completed  our  excursion 
without  seeing  a  single  Bedawy.  As  we  returned,  there  were  a 
few  tents  at  Sheikh  DaM,  near  the  ford  ;  but  we  saw  none  of 
the  people. 

This  broad  valley,  the  Ghdr,  Josephus  sometimes  speaks  of 
as  the  Great  Plain  ;  and  describes  it  as  extending  from  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.^  The  same  appelktion,  however, 
is  more  frequently  given  by  him  and  others  to  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 

'  M^  Ilfldtor,  Joa.  Antt   12.  &  5;    calla  it  nSiikr  firxdUir  MMn^of «  Onom.  avi 
e^pee.  B.  J.  4.  8.  2,  a    EoBebios  also    Aulw.    See  Reland  PaJjBst  p.  SSO  iq. 
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FROM     BEISAN     TO     HABBEITA. 

Befreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  rest  and  quiet  of  a 
Sabbath  spent  in  the  midst  of  Scriptural  scenes  not  ordinarily 
visited,  we  prepared  to  set  off  early,  and  press  on  rapidly  to 
Hasbeiya. 

Monday,  May  Vlth.  We  rode  this  morning  first  to  the 
Tell  of  Beisan,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  village,  due  north ; 
and  there  completed  our  observations  and  took  the  bearings 
recorded  above. 

Leaving  the  Tell  at  6.45,  we  turned  our  course  towards  the 
place  called  Beit  Ilfa,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
N.  76°  W.  After  ten  minutes  there  were  foundations  on  our 
right.  As  we  advanced,  we  became  entangled  among  many 
water-courses.  If  yesterday  the  region  had  seemed  to  us  well 
watered,  how  much  more  now  ?  We  crossed  not  less  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  fine  brooks,  running  north  to  the  Jdlfld ;  all  coming 
apparently  from  an  extensive  marsh  on  the  southwest  of  Beis&n ; 
the  border  of  which  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand,  though  hidden 
by  the  clumps  of  bushes.  We  now  wished  to  obtain  a  guide, 
and  tried  some  reapers  on  our  right ;  but  no  one  would  go.  At 
7.30  we  crossed  the  last  and  largest  of  the  streams ;  the  ancient 
bridge  being  now  not  far  distant  on  the  right.  At  7.60  there 
was  a  low  Tell  by  our  path ;  this  we  ascended,  losing  ten  min- 
utes. Soon  afterwards  we  crossed  a  small  rivulet  coming  from  a 
fountain  on  the  left,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  flow- 
ing to  the  JdlM.  At  8.30  we  reached  the  site  of  Beit  Ilfa,  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  a  gentle  slope  running  out  in 
front  of  a  small  ravine. 

The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  instead  of  running  down  from 
Zer'in  to  the  Ghor  in  a  straight  line,  and  then  forming  an  angle 
with  the  Ghor,  here  sweep  round  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  ;  so  that 
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BeisAn^  althoudi  Beeming,  as  seen  fix>m  fiuilier  west,  to  occnpy 
the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  is  in  &ct  mnch  nearer 
(indeed  quite  near)  to  the  northern  hills.  It  is  just  at  this 
pointy  where  the  sweep  of  the  mountains  begins,  that  Beit  Ufit 
IB  situated.  We  first  came  upon  two  sarcophagi,  hewn  and 
sculptured  on  the  outside,  standmg  alone  in  the  fields  quite  near 
the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent.  Just  around  and  below  them  there 
are  Tory  few  remains  or  marks  of  any  place  ;  but  further  down, 
below  the  present  road,  there  is  a  considerable  tract  strewn  with 
loogfaly  squared  stones,  broken  but  not  hewn,  and  none  of  them 
laiger  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.     This  is  absolutely  alL^ 

On  a  small  plateau  of  the  steep  mountain  side,  some  two 
hundred  feet  directly  above  the  sarcophagi,  are  the  remains  of 
a  village  called  Judeideh.  Just  west  of  these  in  the  ravine  is  a 
small  fountain,  called  'Ain  Judeideh ;  but  there  was  now  no 
water  in  the  ravine  below.  We  did  not  ascend  to  these  remains. 
From  Beit  Ilfii  the  village  of  Etimieh  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  bears  N.  24°  W. — We  had  supposed,  that  a  road  led  fix)m 
tUb  place  across  the  mountains  direct  to  Jenin  ;  but  it  needed 
only  a  glance  at  the  rocky  and  precipitous  acclivity  before  us,  to 
show  that  no  great  travelled  road  ever  passed  that  way.*  Beit 
lUa  was  first  visited  by  E.  a.  Schultz,  in  1847.* 

Bchults  held  Beit  I1&  to  be  the  Bethtdia  (more  properly 
Beijfima)  of  the  apociyphal  book  of  Judith ;  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Bitter  and  others.'  But  the  allied  resem- 
blance of  the  name  seems  hardly  admissible  ;'  whUe  all  the 
topographical  oonsiderations  are  against  the  identity. 

AU  that  we  know  of  Betylua  is  from  the  book  of  Judith  ;  a 
book  now  very  generally  reigarded  as  not  historical,  but  rather  as  a 
Jewidi  romance ;  in  which  both  the  events  and  the  topographi- 
cal notices  present  insuperable  difficulties.'  One  place  named  in 
it  is  i>^A€m,  the  situation  of  which  is  now  known ;  and  as  this 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Betylua,  it  is  important  fiir 

*  Baulngi  at  Beffc  Ufa  t   Dfihy  SSS*".  Deir  GhOzAL    Between  theae  two  ronte^ 

TUbar  8M*.    Ktedeh  88S**.    eii-Na'4rah  there  would  seem  to  be  no  feanble  road. 
S4S\  Shfictidi  5'.  KhAn  97°.  TeU  BeieAn        *  Ritter  L  c    Groes  inZeitschr.  d.  mofg. 

104*.      Xrakfb  SO*.      TeU   esh-Sbeikh  Gee.  L  c.  pp.  58,  59. 


I  SIS*.  *  The  name  it  itrictlj  Beit  Ufa;  and 

Teft  iMbetrnt  ^ipeart  to  have  a*>  ii  lo  written  with  Arabicletten  by  Schnlti 

_jsa  hr  this  path  to  Jflbdn,  half  an  hoor  hhneeU:      Between    thia  and  the  Greek 

beyond  eke  hif^hest  point  towaidi  JenIn,  BmiAe^  it  is  hard  to  make  oot  much  si* 

aad  half  aa  honr  east  «f  FQk&'a;  Beise  milarity.    Bnt  Schnlti  writes  the  name 

L  m,  i68  SI}.  with  Roman  letters  senoral  times  Beitilua; 

"  Zeifha  d.  momnL  Gee  HL  pp.  48^  and  thus  creates  a  lesemblanoe.     Thia 


49:    Ritter  Eidk.  X  V.  p.  428  sq.    From  is  whoU  j  unwarranted ;  and  belongs  to  th« 

Jenln  Sohnlti  oroased  we  moontain,  and  lie  nses  in  which  Schnlti  was  too  apt  t» 

itSBSBding  OD  the  eastern  side,  south  of  indulge. 

Xijadda',  Allowed  the  base  of.  the  moun-        •  De  Wette  EinL  bs  A.  T.  ff  807,  80a 

tnns  to  Beit  Dfit;    and  afterwards  re-  Wmer  RdaXw.  it  JvdUh. 

snsnd  them  bgr  waj  of  'ArCibbdneh  and 

YoL.  IIL-*29 
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detennining  the  position  of  tbe  latter.^  It  is  quite  evident, 
that  Betyloa  is  described  as  lying  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdne- 
lon  not  far  from  Dothan ;  as  commanding  one  of  the  passes 
from  that  plain  into  the  hill  conntry ;  and  as  itself  situated  on  a 
mountain,  with  a  fountain  or  fountains  at  the  foot.*  All  thtise 
curcumstances  forbid  us  to  seek  for  it  at  Beit  Ilfa. 

We  had  intended  to  strike  from  this  point  northwards,  and 
cross  the  hiUs  somewhat  east  of  Ktlmieh,  leaving  that  village  on 
our  left.  But  the  part  of  the  plain  which  we  should  thus 
traverse,  was  now  full  of  the  black  tents  of  three  encampments 
of  the  Arabs  Sdkr.  Among  them  our  baggage  might,  or  might 
not,  have  been  safe  ;  and  we  therefore  chose  rather  to  take  the 
load  for  Eiimieh,  which  carried  us  further  west  and  beyond  all 
the  Arabs. 

Leaving  Beit  Ilfa  at  8.40,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
fi)rk  in  the  road.  Here  Mr  Van  de  Velde  parted  from  us ;  he 
going  to  Zer'in,  and  we  to  Etlmieh.  Soon  afterwards  we  cnmed 
a  miU  stream,  coming  down  on  the  north  side  of  Tell  Sheikh 
Hasan,  near  the  mountains,  from  a  place  with  mills,  called 
er-Rahhanlyeh,  further  west.  It  runs  to  the  J&ltd.  Passing 
on  through  the  plain  or  broad  valley,  and  leaving  a  low  Tell  on 
our  right,  we  came  at  9.35  to  the  JalM,  which  here  flows  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain.  The  channel  was  in  this  part  deep 
and  narrow,  with  a  muddy  bottom  full  of  flags  and  r^s ;  not 
differing  in  appearance  from  the  canals  drawn  from  it  to  water 
the  valley.  We  got  our  riding  horses  over  with  some  difficulty ; 
and  then  called  to  a  reaper  near  by,  to  point  out  the  best  spot 
for  the  loaded  mules.  After  several  attempts  to  cross,  we  had  to 
unload  them ;  and  the  baggage  was  carried  over  on  the  backs  of 
the  muleteers.  All  got  safely  through  at  last ;  except  that  the 
donkey  stuck  fast,  and  had  to  be  dragged  out  by  force,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  us  all.  We  were  thus  detained  half  an 
hour.' 

The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  we  estimated  to  be  about 
two  or  two  and  a  half  miles.     It  is  very  fertile  ;  and  is  mostly 

*  Judith  4,  6.   7,  8.  18.  to  besiege  Betylna,  in  ordet  to  wiza  upon 

*  In  Jndith  4,  6  we  read :  BtrvKaia  iral  the  paaaes  to  the  hill  oountiy  {k^afiivmf  r^9 
BtTOfiMff^fi,  fl  iffrtw  kw4yatni  'Eo'Spi^X^y  ^pcu^f) ;  he  encamps  in  the  valley  near 
mrit  irp4<rmwow  rov  irc8(ov  irKiivlo^  AmI^/i.  Betylaa,  at  the  fountain ;  and  Us  host  it 
In  T.  7  these  two  places  are  spoken  of  as  spread  out  in  breadth  onto  Dothan  and  u 
commanding  the  passes  into  Judea,  r&r  far  as  to  Belthem,  and  in  length  from 
iumfida'tu  r^r  iptunis.  But  when  it  is  Betylua  to  Kyamon,  which  ia  CTerageinst 
■aid  that  the  pass  was  "  strait  for  two  men  Esdraelon.  Schnlts  assumes  Kmf»4m  to  be 
at  most,"  this  belongs  to  the  romance.  In  the  present  KAmieh ;  which  is  doubtfil. 
c  6,  11.  12,  the  servants  of  Holofemes  See  Sept.  ed.  Tisehendorf,  Lipe.  1S60. 
bring  Achior  <*  out  of  the  plain  into  the  '  Hearings  at  the  ford  at  the  Jdttd  i 
hill  country,"  to  the  fountains  under  Be-  Tell  e»-Sheikh  Hasan  175%  Zerln  167*. 
tylua,  which  itself  is  on  the  summit  of  a  Ktmieh  858'". 

mountain. — ^In  o.  7, 1-^  Holofemes  wishes 
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cnltiyated,  even  to  the  top  of  the  northern  hQls  eastward  of 
the  Little  Hermon.  The  southern  side  is  eveiy  where  shut  in 
hj  the  bare  rocky  wall  of  Gilboa. 

Starting  again  at  10.05,  we  passed  up  gradually  through 
fields  of  ripe  wheat,  enlivened  by  companies  of  reapers,  until  we 
struck  the  straight  path  from  Ktlmieh  to  the  J&tdd ;  whence 
the  people  bring  their  supply  of  water.  A  laige  herd  of  neat 
cattle  were  going  down  to  dnnk.  At  10.30  we  reached  Ktlmieh, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  or  Tell  southeast  from  DQhy.  This 
hill  is  quite  isolated ;  on  the  north  and  east  is  a  fine  cultivated 
basin  extending  almost  to  Kaukab,  and  drained  to  the  JfilM 
by  a  valley  west  of  the  hill  of  Ktlmieh.  The  village  is  not 
Iwge,  and  has  no  marks  of  antiquity.  The  people  were  harvest- 
ing in  the  fields  below ;  and  the  threshing  floors  around  the  vil- 
lage were  in  fuU  operation.^ 

Several  viUiges  were  here  in  sight.*  Taiyibeh  is  in  the  basin 
northeast  of  Ktlmieh.  MurQsstls  is  on  the  line  of  hills  which 
separate  that  basin  from  the  valley  of  JezreeL  ShOttah  is  on 
lower  ground  north  of  the  Jfiltid.  Wezar  was  also  in  view,  on 
one  of  the  western  peaks  of  Gilboa.* 

Leaving  Kflmieh  at  10.45,  we  descended  into  the  basin; 
and  having  crossed  the  water-bed  running  westwards  at  11.05, 
we  came  at  11.45  to  Na'tlrah,  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground  in  an 
angle  near  the  northern  hillk  This  range  extends  eastwards 
firom  the  Little  Hermon,  and  terminates  at  Eaukab.  At 
Ka'trah  the  threshing  floors  were  in  full  operation  ;  on  one,  two 
boys  mounted  on  horses  drove  round  before  them  three  donkeys. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  Ecimieh,  the  black  volcanic  stones  continue  ; 
though  less  abundant  and  less  black  than  at  Beis&n.  Here  we 
stopped  to  lunch.' 

Mounting  again  at  12.20,  and  descending  a  little,  we  came 
in  eight  minutes  to  the  well  of  the  village,  in  a  small  valley. 
We  now  rose  gradually  upon  the  hills  ;  which  here  were  grassy 
or  else  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  quite  to  the  top.    At  12;45 

*  SdraltE  lieU  KOmieh  to  be  the  Kva-  *  Bearings  at  Kftmieh:  Dfihy  827**.  en- 

^  of  the  bocdc  of  Judith ;   Zeitschr.  d.  Na'iirah  2\      Tabor  2\     Taijibeh  68^ 

DOR.  G«a.  m.  p.  4S.    Bat  thU  18  baldly  Sh«ttah  119\     Tell  BeisAn  127^    Tell 

oouufeent  with  the  right  position  of  Bety-  Urn  *Ajra  145^    Tell  Sheikh  Hasan  174°. 

ba,  sooth  of  tiie  pli^  of  Esdraelon  and  er-Rahhftnijeh  190°.     Zei1n268°.    Kao- 

bejond    Dothan.  — This    name   Kvofn&w  kab  78'.     MurfissOs  98°.    Weiar  228°. 

(Judith  7,  8)  is  found  no  where  else.  May  See  the  next  note. 

it  perhaps  be  merely  a  translation  of  the  «  Not  Megar,  as  Schnltz  writes  it  eiro- 

earUer  name  (Heb.  and  Chald.  bna,  b^s)  neonsly;    see  Bitter  XV.  p.  422.     My 

Gonesponding  to  the  Arabic  F^eh,  on  the  companion  again  verified  the  name  at  Ki^ 


eastern  side  of  the  plidn  of  Esdraelon ?    mWi.    See  VoLIL  pp. 816, 819.  [iiL  157, 
All  these  forms  (as  also  Kvofi^w)  ngoiN     ^  '^  ^ 
ahemi^placf-fbeann.  The  crusaders  speak 
of  FMeh  as  the  castle  of  Faba  ;  in  French, 
UFeve.  See  in  Vol  Up.  828.  [iii  17^] 


All  these  forms  (as  also  Kva^r)  signL^     160.] 

ahemi^plac«:fbean9.  The  crusaders  speak        *  Bearing  at  Na'il^rah:  Eaukab  104% 

of  FMeh  as  the  castle  of  Faba  ;  in  French,    Kfimieh  188°.     Wesar  202°. 
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we  came  out  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge ;  having  the  poor 
village  of  TOmrah  a  few  minutes  distant  on  our  right.  This 
ridge  lies  between  the  basin  of  Na'tirah  and  the  northeastem 
arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Here  the  view  of  this  noble 
plain  burst  suddenly  upon  us,  looking  green  and  variegated,  like 
a  carpet ;  and  wholly  different  in  uiis  respect  from  the  Gh6r 
and  ike  valley  of  Jezreel,  which  we  had  just  left,  where  the 
hotter  climate  had.  already  made  all  things  dry.  Beyond  was 
Mount  Tabor.  On  our  left,  a  mile  or  more  distant,  was  Endtir, 
the  ancient  Endor^  now  deserted ;  it  lies  on  tiie  n'jrtheait 
shoulder  of  Little  Hermon,  which  projects  somewhat  into  the 
plain,  and  breaks  down  steeply  below  the  village.^ 

Our  course  now  lay  towards  the  eastern  bam  cf  Tabor.  The 
road  kept  high  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  lidge,  with  a 
very  gradual  descent,  and  having  the  glorious  pl^  below  ns  on 
the  left.  After  some  time  we  met  here  a  party  of  about  thirty 
Jews,  men  and  women,  on  horseback,  witii  bag  and  baggage^ 
travelling  from  Tiberias  towards  Jerusalem.  The  women  were 
all  riding  astride.  This  is  probably  the  nearest  route  between 
Tiberias  and  Zer'in.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  descent  a  path 
went  off  to  Debtlirieh  and  the  west  side  of  Tabor. 

At  the  southeastern  base  of  Tabor,  a  deep  Wady  coming 
from  the  west,  called  Wady  Sher&r,  breaks  down  through  what 
here  appears  as  table  land  around  the  base  of  the  moimtain ; 
and  runs  off  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  Its  sides  arc  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high  ;  while  the  appaient 
table  land  through  which  it  thus  breaks  down,  is  strictly  the 
level  of  the  plain  on  the  west  and  on  the  nortL  There  was 
now  a  stream  of  running  water  in  the  valley,  and  a  mill ;  to 
which  we  came  at  1.40.  Rising  upon  the  northern  side,  we  ex- 
pected to  come  out  upon  the  Ugh  plain ;  but  found  ourselves, 
after  ten  minutes,  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  with  another  deep 
similar  valley  before  us,  coming  down  along  the  east  side  of 
Tabor  from  the  Khan  et-Tujjar,  and  uniting  just  below  with 
Wady  Sherfir.  We  were  merely  crossing  the  ridge,  which  occu- 
pies the  fork  between  the  two.  The  united  valley,  as  we  could 
see,  breaks  down  in  a  deep  and  sharp  chasm  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley; which  it  enters  not  figu*  below  the  Jisr  el-Mejfimi'a.  It  is 
the  Wady  el-Bireh  of  our  former  journey ;  •  and  is  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  'Akka. 

We  now  descended  into  this  northern  valley,  and  followed  it 
up  to  the  Khfin ;  which  we  reached  at  2.40.  A  fine  stream  was 
flowing  along  the  valley;  and  the  bottom  and  sides  were  cultivated. 

>  Bearinfls  on  ridge,    near    Tumroh :     298*",  1  m.     Tkaal  310°.    Debftrieh  841*. 
Wez«r202*.    NftIi8  202^    K&mieh  189".    Tabor  857'. 
Na'firah  206^     MarOasJls  148".    EndAr        •  VoL  IL  p.  865.  ftU.  217.] 
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The  latter  rose  at  first  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet ; 
tat  grew  lower  as  we  advanced.  At  the  Kh&n  it  is  an  open 
shallow  Wady  ;  which  comes  out  firom  among  the  hills  north  of 
Tabor.  The  Kh&n  itself  is  described  in  a  former  volume.' — As 
we  approached  the  EhAn,  the  hills  on  the  east  were  coyered  with 
the  tents  of  the  Arabs  Sub£ih,  who  are  enemies  of  the  St&kr. 
Wady.  Sherftr  is  the  boundary  between  them. 

We  intended  to  proceed  to  Lflbieh  by  the  direct  road,  which 
we  had  followed  in  1838 ;  but  being  misdirected  by  a  man  who 
was  repairing  a  cistern,  we  kept  on  upon  the  Damascus  road 
towards  Kefir  Sabt.  Perceiving  that  we  were  wrong,  we  turned 
off  at  3.10  short  to  the  left ;  and  at  3.25  struck  the  direct  road 
fiom  the  Kh&n  to  Lflbieh,  as  it  enters  the  low  fertile  tract  fonnerly 
described.*  Crossing  now  the  low  plain  and  ascending  the  hil^ 
(where  the  basaltic  stones  are  no  longer  seen,)  we  came  at  4.05 
to  Ltlbieh  on  its  elevated  plateau.  A  Wady  having  its  head  on 
the  north  of  Ltbieh  runs  off  through  the  southern  Bdttauf  by 
Tor'Sn.*  We  could  here  see,  timt  the  eastern  end  of  the 
northern  Bdttauf  is  shut  'in  by  a  low  ridge  ;  which  causes  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plain  to  become  a  lake  in  winter,  as  has  been 
already  described.^ 

Tuesdapy  May  18th. — An  elderly  intelligent  man,  of  grave 
deportment,  who  appeal  to  be  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  sat 
with  us  last  evening,  and  ^ve  us  information  respecting  the 
country  round  about.  Learning  that  we  purposed  visiting  Khfin 
Hinyeh  and  Tell  Hdm,  he  offered  to  accompany  us,  and  be  our 
guide  to  various  places  of  interest. 

As  we  were  making  our  preparations  early  this  morning,  the 
Sheikh  joined  us  on  horseback.  We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by 
way  of  Mejdel  to  Kh&n  Minyeh ;  there  to  await  our  arrival 
Starting  at  5.45,  we  followed  for  a  time  our  former  road,  N.  E.  by 
B.  towfuds  Hattin  ;  but  soon  diverged  from  it  more  to  the  right 
in  order  to  visit  the  Hajar  en-Nnsr&ny,  or  stone  of  the  Christians. 
On  our  right  was  the  lower  tract  of  fertile  land,  formerly  de- 
scribed, Cfmed  Ard  el-Ahmar  ;  which  is  cultivated  by  the  people 
of  the  villages  around  it'  It  seems  quite  deep,  though  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  lake.  At  its  opposite  extremity,  S. 
40^  E.  appeared  the  opening  of  the  valley,  which  drains  it  into 
the  Jordan  south  of  the  lake.  At  6.10  we  were  in  a  small  Wady 
nmning  to  el-Ahmar.  Five  minutes  later  we  crossed  the  road 
from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias.    At  this  point  are  two  cisterns, 

>  Vol  n.  p.  8S8  aq.  [iiL  286.1  1}  m.  The  fbnner  is  on  a  declivity  aoroM 

*  See  Vol  n.  p.  869.  [iiL  287.]  lower  ground,  facing  Ldbieh.     For  Kefr 

*  For  LtUeh  and  its  environs,  see  Vol     Sabt,  see  VoL  II.  p.  869.  [iiL  287.] 

n.  pp.  869,  87a  [iii.  286-288.]  *  See  Yd.  H.  p.  869.  [iii.  287.]  Bnrok- 

*  See  abore.  p.   109. — Bearings  tram    hardt  gives  the  name  of  this  tract  as  Ard 
Ubieh :  Nhnr^  N.  2  m.    Kefr  Sabt,  &    el-Hamma;  Tn,r.  in  Syr.  p.  888. 

Vol.  nL— 29* 
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cotered  with  large  perforated  stones,  much  worn  by  the  fiictioB 
of  ropes.  We  were  now  south  of  the  eastern  summit  of  KQrAn 
Hattin ;  and  at  6.25  crossed  a  Wady  coming  down  firom  just  west 
of  it,  and  forming  one  of  the  main  heads  of  the  tract  el-Ahmar. 
Our  path  pow  kept  along  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tiberias  road ; 
and  brought  us  at  6.55  to  the  Hajar,  on  the  brow  of  the  broad 
ridge  between  el-Ahmar  and  the  plain  of  Hatttn.  Here  is  a 
cluster  of  laige,  Uaok,  basaltic  stones ;  one  of  which  the  guide 
pointed  out  as  especially  venerated  by  the  Christians.  Here, 
according  to  legendary  tradition,  our  Lord  fed  the  five  thousand.' 

The  spot  overlooks  the  plain  of  Hattin  and  the  lake  beyond ; 
while  Safed,  Tell  Hazdr,  and  Mu^r,  which  we  had  recently 
visited,  were  also  in  sight.  The  Iract  between  Safed  and  Meirftn 
is  drained  by  Wady  et-Tawaliin,  which  nearer  the  lake  is  called 
Wady  el-Amdd.  Wady  SeMmeh,  south  of  Ramah,  descends 
to  the  lake  as  Wady  er*BClbtldiyeh.  A  shorter  Wady  which 
takes  its  rise  further  south,  in  the  hills  east  of  'Arrfibeh  and 
Deir  ELanna,  enters  the  plain  of  Hattin  ;  and,  at  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  village,  breaks  down  throifjgh  to  the  lower  plain  west 
of  Mejdel,  by  the  deep  and  singular  chasm  of  Wady  el-Hamfint 
The  southeastern  portion  of  the  plain  of  Hattin  is  drained  to 
the  lake  by  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  el- Omeir  ;  down  which 
the  Damascus  road  descends  to  the  fountains  on  the  shore  north 
of  Tiberias." 

We  had  come  to  the  Hajar,  thinking  it  might  possibly  be 
the  spot  visited  by  Arculfus  in  the  seventh  century,  as  the  place 
of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  But  that  place.  Its  i^own  to  him, 
was  a  level  grassy  plain,  with  a  fountain,  and  was  on  the  way 
from  Tiberias  to  Capernaum  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  present  spot.' 

Leaving  the  Hajar  at  7.25,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields 
direct  towards  Irbid,  situated  in  front  of  the  great  chasm  of 
Wady  el-Hamam.  After  twenty  minutes  we  crossed  our  former 
road  from  Hattin  to  Tiberias.  The  plain  here  is  thickly  strewn 
with  black  stones  ;  but  is  fertile  and  well  tilled.  We  reached 
Irbid  at  8.10,  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  deep  Wady  el- 
Hamfim  and  its  chasm.  Here  are  heaps  of  ruins  of  ordinaiy 
houses,  the  stones  squared  though  not  hewn  ;  but  nothing  of 
special  interest,  except  the  remains  of  a  single  edifice.  This  was 
a  Jewish  structure,  precisely  in  the  same  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture, that  we  hod  seen  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meirdn.*     There 

'  See  VoL  n.  p.  871.  n.  1.  fiit  240.]  '  Adamnanui    ex  Anndfo,   2.  24,  26. 

*  See  Vol.  IL  p.  8?»6.  [iii.  276.]— Bear-  Wright's  Early  Travelt  in  Palestine,  p.  9. 

ings  at  Hajar  en-Nnsnlny :  Kum  Hatttn  See   also  in  Vol.  II.  p.  871  sq.  [liL  240 

(eastern)  295^    Safed  8'.   Tell  Hum  45^  sq.] 

Mugh4r  828^    Wady  et-Tawuhin  869%  ^  See  abo^,  pp.  70,  71,  74. 
Wady  Abn  el-'Omair  N.  66'  £. 
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■  a  portal  with  sciilptiued  ornaments  towards  the  east.  One  of 
the  interior  columns  is  standing ;  as  also  a  doable  or  comer 
oolumn,  that  is,  two  columns  in  one  block,  one  in  each  direction, 
while  the  back  is  square.  Several  columns  are  prostrate  ;  and 
there  is  likewise  a  fine  Corinthian  capitaL^  I  have  formerly 
presented  the  evidence,  which  goes  to  show,  that  Irbid  is  the 
AfMa  of  Joeephus,  and  probably  the  BdhnArhd  of  the  prophet 
Ho0ea.* 

In  our  wanderings  among  the  ruins,  we  started  a  wild  swine, 
whkh  had  made  the  place  its  home. 

Leaving  Irbid  at  8.15,  and  descending  steely  into  Wady 
el-Hamfim,  we  reached  the  bottom  at  8.30.  Here  was  only 
space  enough  for  a  small  brook,  which  disappeared  and  again 
appeared  several  times  as  we  advanced.  The  sides  of  the  chasm 
in  this  upper  or  southwestern  portion  are  predpitous  rock,  fix)m 
five  hundrod  to  sis  hundred  f^t  in  height.  The  length  of  the 
ohaim  is  over  a  mile ;  its  course  about  northeast ;  and  it 
heoomee  gradually  wider  towards  the  lower  end.  About  midway 
of  the  passage,  there  are  caverns  in  the  cliffs  on  each  side,  half 
way  up  the  jnecipices  ;  though  fewer  on  the  left.  On  the  right, 
several  of  these  caverns  are  walled  up  in  front ;  and  these  our 
guide  called  Korat  Ibn  Ma'fin.  We  could  perceive  from  below 
no  way  of  approach  to  them ;  except  perhaps  upon  a  narrow 
projecting  ledge  of  rock,  which  runs  along  from  the  southwest  just 
Mow  them  ;  having  much  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct,  as  if 
water  might  once  have  been  brought  by  it  to  the  caverns.  These 
appear  to  be  the  caverns  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  quoted  in  a 
former  volume.  They  were  visited  by  Dr  Wilson  in  1843.* 
Further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  where  the  perpendic- 
ular precipices  above  sweep  off  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  to  form  the 
BOuthwestem  side  of  the  plain,  there  are  many  smaller  excava- 
tions in  these  upper  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine.  Some  of 
these,  particularly  on  the  south,  are  one  above  another,  as  if 
forming  different  stories  ;  and  some  have  been  walled  up  in  front, 
leaving  doors  and  windows.  These  are  ^^  the  curious  old  con- 
vents "  of  Irby  and  Mangles.^    The  only  path  we  could  discover, 


^  ftom  IrUd:    KOzn  Hstttn  898.  Rii.  280.1     Wilsoii  Lands  of  the 

SSr.    Higw  en-NusriUiy  174°.  S&fed  8%  Bible,  IL  p.  807  sq.— The  foitificatioii  de- 

*  See  VoL  IL  p.  878  iq.  89a  [iil  251,  scribed  by  Irby  and  Manxes  leemB  to  be 

980  M|.]    This  |Haoe  is  also  meBtioBed  aa  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  lower  end  of 

AfM  m  seYeial  Jewish  Itineraries ;  e.  g.  the  chasm,  and  to  have  no  connection  with 

>j  &  Parohi,  Asbei's  Ba\i.  of  Tud.  IL  p.  cavems ;  Trar.  pp.  298,  299.  [91.]    Po- 

42&.    Gannoly  ppi  181,  186,  d%i^  448.  oocke  mentions  ttie  same ;  and  refers  it 

One  writer  in  the   fourteenth    century,  with  little  probabOi^  to  Fakhr  ed-Din; 

■peaks  of  the  mins  of  the  synagogoe ;  ib.  Deacr.  of  the  East,  IL  L  pi  67. 

^  869.  «  TraTels,  pi  299.  [91.] 

■  BiircUi.  %jt,  pu  881.    See  VoL  n.  pu 
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led  up  to  these  last  ezcayationfly  on  the  southeast  side ;  and  fiom 
these  Dr  Wilson  leached  the  other  caverns. 

At  8.50  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  perpendicular  cli£b; 
which  here  are  twice  as  far  apart  as  at  the  upper  end  cf  the 
chasm.  At  9.10  Wady  el-Blam&m  opened  out  wide  into  the 
plain.  Here  were  extensive  fields  of  cucumhers.  At  9iS5  we 
were  at  the  southeastern  point  of  the  last  projecting  hill  on  our 
left.  Our  guide  spoke  of  a  ruin  on  the  hills  to  the  west,  called 
Nukb.  Mejdel  was  now  a  mile  distant,  8.  16^  E.  situated  just 
where  the  luUs  reach  down  to  the  lake.  Here  we  struck  again 
our  path  of  1838 ;  and  came  at  9.30  to  'Ain  el-Mudauwuah, 
^^  the  Bound  Fountain/'  described  in  a  former  volume.^  Besides 
the  many  oleanders  in  iull  bloom,  there  was  now  an  abundance 
of  purple  morning  glories. 

Passing  on  along  our  former  path,  we  came  at  9.45  to  Wady 
er-BQbtldiyeh,  the  continuation  of  Wady  SelMmeh.  A  fine 
null  stream  issues  from  it,  which  serves  to  water  all  the  Bouthen 
part  of  the  plain  ;  a  portion  of  it  being  actually  carried  along 
the  slope  above  the  Bound  Fountain,  and  so  to  the  tract  beyond.* 
— ^Further  north  the  plain,  which  bears  the  name  of  el-Ghuweir, 
was  at  present  without  water.  We  now  took  a  direct  coune 
to  Ehdn  Minyeh.  At  10  o'clock  a  low  Tell,  called  Serrrantn, 
was  on  our  left,  with  a  few  black  stones  upon  it.  Five  minutes 
later  we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  Wady  el-'.Ajntld,  the  continuatim 
of  Wady  et-Tawfthin,  coming  from  the  r^on  between  Safed  and 
Meirdn.  We  did  not  now  notice  the  lone  prostrate  column  ;  it 
being  probably  upon  a  different  track.*  We  came  at  10J26  to 
Kh&n  Minyeh ;  and  passing  on  dismounted  on  the  green  carpet 
around  'Ain  et-Tin. 

The  ruined  Ehfin  is  situated  close  under  the  northern  hill, 
just  where  the  Damascus  road  ascends ;  some  thirty  or  forty 
rods  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.^  The  fountain,  'Ain  et-Tin,  is 
a  beautiful  one,  with  an  abundance  of  sweet  and  pleasant 
water,  and  not  warm.'  The  lake  when  full,  as  now,  sets  up 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  fountain.  Around  the  latter  and  alons 
the  shore  was  a  tract  of  luxuriant  clover,  of  a  freshness  and 
verdure  such  as  I  saw  nowhere  else  in  Palestine.  It  was  a 
luxury  to  rest  in  it.  Burckhardt  testifies  to  the  same  fertility : 
^^Near  by  are  several  other  springs,  which  occasion  a  very 

*  VoL  n.  p.  400  aq.  [iiL  288  sq.]  under  tbe  name  of  Gesenins,  p.  558.  Itli 
"  See  Vol  II.  p.  400.  [Ui.  288.1  thero  ipoken  of  as  <<eme  Quelle  keimet 
'  See  VoL  IL  p.  402.  [iil  286.]                 WasMin.*    Tbe  Engliah  original  haa:  ««a 

*  Thia  place  is  mentioned  under    the    rivulet  of  Acee^  water ;"  p.  819.   Thetraoa- 
lame  name,  3finyeh,  bj  Bobaeddin  in  the    lator  (Dr  Kieneoke)  doubtless  wrote  i 


eleventh  century ;  p.  98  bis.  which  in  German  chirography  is  not  veiy 

*  A  singular  typographical  error  in  re-    unlike  htistet.    Tbe  error  has  never  T 


lation  to  this  fountain  occun  in  the  Ger-    corrected.    Raimier  makes  it  the  basis  of 
man  tranalatiou  of  Burckhardt,  published    an  argument ;  PalAst  p.  118.  8d  edit 
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hixnriant  berbage  along  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  pastures 
of  Minyeh  are  proverbial  for  their  richness."  ^ 

We  here  took  oar  lunch.  Before  leaving,  I  rode  out  upon 
the  site  of  ruinff  lying  south  of  the  Kh&n,  and  extending  down 
to  the  little  bay  alonff  the  shore.  They  were  now  covered  with 
a  field  of  wheat  neany  ripe.  The  remains  are  strewed  around 
in  shapeless  heaps ;  but  are  much  more  extensive  and  consider^ 
able  than  my  former  impression  had  led  me  to  anticipate. 
Indeed,  there  are  here  remains  enough  not  only  to  warrant,  but 
to  require  the  hypothesis  of  a  large  ancient  place.*  That  no 
definite  traces  of  public  edifices  now  appear,  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  whither  the  stones  may 
eanly  have  been  carried  off  by  water  ;  and  also  by  the  &ct,  that 
for  centuries  the  place  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough.* 

On  the  questidb,  whether  this  is  the  probable  site  of  ancient 
Capernaum,  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  in  the  sequel 

We  now  sent  forward  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  the  Khfin 
Jnbb  Ydmuf ;  and  setting  off  at  10.55,  we  struck  up  over  the 
rocky  and  precipitous  point  of  the  lull  above  the  fountain, 
towards  the  northeast.  There  is  no  passage  along  its  base,  which 
IB  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  and  therefore  in  our 
frrmer  journey,  we  had  made  a  circuit  on  the  Damascus  road. 
A  path  has  been  cut  in  ancient  times  -along  the  rock,  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  water ;  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
passing.  One  feature  of  the  excavation  surprised  us  ;  namely, 
that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock, 
about  three  feet  deep  and  as  many  wide,  which  seemed  evidently 
to  have  been  an  aqueduct  once  conveyingwater  for  irrigating  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain  el-Ghuweir.  There  was  no  misti^ng 
the  nature  and  object  of  this  channel ;  and  yet  no  waters  were 
near,  which  could  be  thus  conveyed,  except  firom  the  fountains 
of  et-T&bighah.  Descending  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  an  open 
Wady,  we  reached  the  latter  place  at  11.10. 

Here  are  the  immense  brackish  fountains,  and  the  mills, 
fonneily  described  ;  as  also  the  Tann<!ur  Eyiib.'  The  fountains 
isBue  from  under  the  hill,  just  back  of  the  village.  We  went 
thither,  and  found  built  up  solidly  around  the  main  fountain  an 
octagonal  Reman  reservoir,  now  in  ruins.  Like  those  at  Bfis  el- 
'Ain  near  Tyre,  it  was  obviously  built  in  order  to  raise  the  water 

*  TimT.  in  Sjr.  p.  819.  tongfat  there  for  nuns ;    and  of  count 

*  Qoaresmiiu  in  speaking  of  KhAn  Min-    foand  none.    Narrative,  p.  46S. 

jeh  (which  he  writes  Mfnieh)^  aayi :  **  in  '  For  a  ftiBer  deM^iption  of  the  plain, 

uhiu  Mto  moltB  min»  oemnntar.**    Vol  and  the  tract  anrand  tiiftn  Minyeh,  see  in 

IL   p.   868.~Lient  Lynch,  speaking  of  Vol  II.  pp.  400-408.  [iil  28^28a] 

*A]#ct.Ttn,  tayt:  «*Upon  the  cliff  above  «  See  Vol  IL  p.  405  sq.  [iil  296  sq.] 
Dr  K,  placet  the  aite  of  Capemaom  1 "  Ha 
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to  a  certain  height  for  an  aqueduct.*  The  head  of  water  was 
sufficient  to  carry  it  to  the  channel  around  the  point  of  the 
opposite  hill  into  the  plain  el-Ghuweir ;  but  whether  this  was 
done  by  a  canal  around  the  sides  of  the  valley,  or  by  a  temponuy 
aqueduct  direct,  or  whether  even  it  was  done  at  all,  there  ara 
now  no  further  traces  from  which  to  form  a  judgment.  The 
water  has  a  saltish  taste,  but  is  not  unpalatable. 

Setting  o£f  again  at  11.15,  we  soon  had  on  our  right  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents  upon  the  shore.  The  nak«l  and 
half-naked  children  came  out  to  gaze  upon  the  Franks,  and  the 
women  did  the  same  from  their  doors.  At  11.50  we  came  to 
Tell  Htun.  At  the  time  of  our  former  visit  the  site  was  com- 
paratively clear  from  obstructions,  and  some  excavations  had 
Deen  made ;  so  that  access  was  feasible  to  all  narts  of  the  rains. 
Now  however  the  heaps  of  desolation,  and  mdeed  the  whole 
site,  were  overgrown  with  tall  grass  and  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
thistles  ;  so  that  we  made  our  way  with  difficulty  to  the  prmd- 
pal  ruin,  which  had  puzzled  us  so  much  on  our  former  visit^ 
and  which  had  never  yet  been  explained.* 

Indeed,  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  this  structure,  that  we 
had  again  come  to  Tell  Htm.  Ever  since  we  had  seen  the 
Jewie^  remains  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meirdn,  and  now  again  at 
Irbid,*  the  idea  had  arisen  in  our  minds,  that  very  probably  we 
had  found  the  key  to  the  structure  at  Tell  Hflm.  And  so  it 
proved.  It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  us,  that  we  had  before 
us  here  a  building  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  far  greater 
dimensions ;  exhibiting  the  same  profusion  of  like  sculptured 
ornaments,  the  same  double  columns  on  a  single  block,  and 
indeed  the  same  general  architectural  features  throughout. 
The  portal  and  some  of  the  friezes  were  entirely  covered  with 
such  sculptures.  The  edifice  therefore  was  once  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, apparently  of  unusual  size  and  magnificence  ;  surpassing 
everything  of  the  kind,  which  we  saw  elsewhere  ;  though  some 
of  the  structures  at  Kedes  equalled  it  perhaps  in  splendour. 

Our  Sheikh  had  told  us  last  evening  of  a  site  of  ruins  not 
for  from  Tell  Htlm,  called  Kerfizeh ;  and  a  main  object  of  his 
accompanying  us  to-day  was  to  conduct  us  to  that  place.  Ac- 
cordingly we  now  turned  our  horses'  heads  that  way ;  and  at 
11.55  began  to  follow  up  a  shallow  Wady,  which  comes  down 
from  the  northwest  just  beyond  the  ruins.  A  path  scarcely  per- 
ceptible led  up  the  valley,  crossing  and  recrossmg  the  water-bed, 
and  often  lost  among  the  large  volcanic  stones  and  rank  grass. 
As  we  were  slowly  picking  our  way,  the  guide  being  in  advance, 

>  Our  attention  had  been  drawn  to  this        'See  VoL  IL  pp.  406-408.  [ill.  iba- 
resenroir  by  the  Ber.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who    300.1 
had  visited  it.  *  See  aboTe^  pp.  70,  74^  842. 
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a  man  met  hb  and  began  to  demand  bakhshish.  No  notice 
being  taken  of  him,  be  suddenly  seized  bold  of  tbe  bridle  of  Dr 
Smitb's  borse.  Tbis  drew  down  upon  bim  the  wratb  of  Basbid, 
nnder  wbieb  be  slunk  away/ 

After  about  fi>rty  minutes  tbe  valley  bent  more  to  tbe  left ; 
and  we  ascended  obliquely  tbe  nortbem  slope  on  tbe  same 
course  as  before.  Here  was  no  patb,  and  our  pro^ss  among 
the  Tolcanic  stones  was  more  difficult  than  ever.  On  tbe  hills 
around  were  seen  clusters  of  laiger  black  volcanic  rocks ;  which, 
at  a  distance,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  sites  of  ruined 
towns.  We  reached  at  length  the  top  of  tbe  ascent,  and 
looked  down  before  us  into  a  shallow  side  valley  descending 
southwest  to  tbe  main  Wady.  In  this  side  valley,  in  a  littk 
basin,  we  came  at  one  o'clock  to  a  small  fountain  of  bad  water, 
called  Bir  Ker&zeh.  Tbe  ruins  we  had  been  told  of  lie  on  tbe 
west  side  of  this  same  valley,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  main  Wady.  They  consist  simply  of 
a  few  foundations  of  black  stones ;  tbe  remains  evidently  of  a 

SK>r  and  inconsiderable  village.  They  are  known  as  Khirbet 
erfizeh.  We  did  not  go  to  them,  as  there  was  no  rath  ;  and 
because  they  were  in  fiill  view.  Their  distance  from  Tell  Htlm 
must  be  reckoned  at  about  three  miles. 

We  had  come  to  this  spot,  because  tbe  name  Kerfizeb  bears 
a  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  Chorassin  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  we  hoped  to  find,  in  the  ruins  or  the  situation,  something 
which  might  determine  the  position  of  that  ancient  place.  In 
ibis  we  felt  ourselves  disappointed.  The  remains  are  too  trivial 
to  have  ever  belonged  to  a  place  of  any  importance.  Chorazin, 
too,  according  to  Jerome,  lay  upon  the  shore  of  tbe  lake  ;  *  but 
this  site  is  an  'hour  distant,  shut  in  among  the  hills,  without  any 
view  of  the  lake,  and  remote  from  any  public  road  whether  an- 
cient or  modem.' 

Here  we  parted  from  our  Sheikh,  who  returned  to  his  home ; 
while  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 


Having  thus  completed  our  re-examination  of  the  western 
shore  of  tbe  lake,  let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments,  to  consider 
bow  &r  the  facts  and  circumstances,  as  also  the  historical  notices, 
aid  us  in  determining  the  position  of  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and 

'  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Esa.  iz.  1.  p.  88  ecL  to  liaTe  heard  the  name  Kodceh,  which  he 

Mart  ^  Lacnm  Geneeareth,  in  ci\jiu  litore  writes  Geran ;    Vol.   11.   L  p.   72.    The 

Capernaum  et  Tiherias  et  Bethsaida  et  place  was  yisited  in  1848  hj  the  Bey.  Mr 

Chorocaim  sitie  sint"  Keyes,  then  one  of  tiie  American  mission- 

*  Pooocke,  inquiring  for  Chorazin,  seems  aries  at  Beir&t 
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Chorazin.  Of  theee  Capernaum  was  the  most  important,  and 
demands  our  chief  attention. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  rarely  the  Evangelists  connect  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  life  and  actions  with  the  mention  of  any 
definite  place  ;  except  generally  Galilee  and  Jemsalem.  In  the 
interior  of  Galilee  only  Kazareth,  Cana,  and  Nain,  are  named ; 
the  former  as  the  place  where  Jesus  was  brought  up,  and  the  two 
latter  as  the  scenes  of  special  miracles.  On  the  shore  <rf  the 
lake,  we  hear  only  of  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  dwelt ;  of  Beth- 
saida  and  Chorazin,  where  many  of  his  mighty  works  were  done ; 
of  Magdala,  as  the  residence  of  Maiy  Magdalen ;  and  incidentally 
of  Tiberias,  which  only  just  then  had  been  built  up  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  was  begmning  to  rise  into  importance  and  notioe.* 
It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason,  that  other  towns  along  the  lakB 
became  more  conspicuous  than  Tiberias,  for  the  frequent  pres* 
ence,  the  teaching,  and  the  miracles  of  our  LonL 

Capebnauh. — ^In  a  former  volume,  after  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  I  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  most  probably  near  to  Kh&n  Minyeh.*  This 
opinion  has  been  controverted  by  Dr  Wilson,  who  fixes  Caper- 
naum at  Tell  Htlm.'  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Bitter/ 
In  reviewing  the  subject,  I  have  endeavoured,  for  years,  to  hold 
my  mind  open  to  conviction,  whatever  might  seem  to  be  the 
balance  of  evidence.  But  after  a  further  examination  of  the 
ground,  and  a  careful  weighing  of  the  historical  notices,  I  see  no 
valid  reason  for  recalling  my  former  judgment.  On  the  contraiy, 
that  judgment  appears  to  me  to  be  strengthened  by  several  con- 
siderations not  formerly  taken  into  the  account.  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  a  few  propositions. 

I.  The  land  of  Gennesaret,'  so  called,  was,  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  and  Josephus,  a  definite  and  well  known  district. 

From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  only  that  this  tract  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.'  Josephus  describes  it  as  extending 
along  the  lake,  and  as  being  of  wonderful  fertility.  It  had  afi 
kinds  of  trees,  as  walnuts,  fig  trees,  olives,  and  also  palm  trees. 
It  likewise  produced  the  principal  fruits  all  the  year  round,  and 
grapes  and  figs  during  ten  months  of  the  year.' 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  a  touch  of  exaggeration  in  this 
description,  no  one  has  ever  questioned  the  identity  of  this 
Gennesaret  with  the  present  plain  el-Ghuweir.  'According  to 
the  latest  observations,  the  level  of  the  lake  is  at  least  six  or 

>  See  VoL  IL  p.  889.  [iil  2G6.]  *  Gr.  4  79  Tvnmp4r,  Ifatt  14,  84. 

•  See  VoL  II.  p.  408  sq.  [iii  288  iq]  Mark  6, 5a 

'  L&nds  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  148  aq.  *  Matt  L  c.  Maik.  L  a  eomp.  John  8,  M. 

«  Eidk.  XV.  p.  389  aq.  '  B.  J.  8.  la  & 
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■aren  liimdred  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  ^  and  the 
olimate  ther^re,  like  that  of  the  Gh6r,  is  somewhat  Egyptian. 
Efen  now  the  little  plain  *^  has  every  appearance  of  fertility ; 
and,  when  kept  in  order  and  properly  laid  out,  would  be  truly 
beautiful  and  delightful.  At  present  it  has  some  rich  pasturage 
and  cultivated  fields,  bearing  luxuriant  crops  of  com  [grain], 
and  rice,  and  vegetables.  Wild  figs  and  quantities  of  the  NQbK 
tree  are  still  found  growing  in  it  in  several  places.  Various  lines 
of  oleanders,  particularly  aloi^  the  streams  which  run  through 
it,  add  to  its  beauty.  The  soil  is  much  of  a  dark  alluvial  loam ; 
and  contains  the  debris  of  the  basaltic  rock  in  the  neighbour- 
hood."* 

This  tract  is  definitely  bounded  by  the  hills  which  run  down 
to  the  IsJce  on  the  south  and  north  of  it,  at  Mejdel  and  at  Kh&n 
Hinyeh.  Joeephus  says :  ^^  The  length  of  this  tract  extends 
ahmg  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  thirty  stadia ;  and  its  breadth  is 
twenty; ''  *  that  is,  three  Soman  miles  and  three  quarters  in 
length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Travellers  of  the  present 
oentoiy  give  the  length  of  el-Ghuweir  at  one  hour  with  horses, 
er  about  three  English  geographical  miles;  a  very  exact  coinci- 
dence.* Dr  Wilson  remarks :  '^  It  struck  us,  that  the  account 
wUeh  Josephus  gives  of  the  dimensioiis  of  the  valley  [plain]  is 
tolerably  correct."  • 

II.  The  cities  ^of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated 
in,  or  a4iaoent  to,  the  tract  of  Gennesaret. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  appears  clearly  from  incidental 
notices  in  the  Gospels.  After  the  violent  death  of  John  the 
Baptist^  our  Lord  withdrew  with  his  disciples  by  water  to  a 
solitary  place  on  the  nordieast  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  in 
the  region  of  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.'  Hither  the  people 
followed  them ;  and  here  our  Lord  miraculously  fed  the  five 
ihonaand  in  the  afternoon.'  Towards  evening  Jesus  directed  the 
disciples  to  enter  the  boat,  and  pass  over  the  lake  before  him  to 
BMmxida,  as  Mark  says ;  but  to  Capema/um  according  to 
John."  The  wind  was  h^h  and  contrary  ;  they  toiled  in  rowing, 
and  the  boat  laboured.'  During  the  whole  night  they  made 
little  progress  ;  until  in  the  fourth  watch,  (after  daybreak,)  Jesus 
came  to  them  walking  on  the  water.    They  took  him  into  the 

'  LjaehOflkklBflportfTnuiflTeneSeo-  *  Ilud.  p.  IBS. 

^  cm  PL  i&  '  Matt  14,  la    Hark  6,  S2.    John  S, 

*  Wibon  Land!  of  tha  Bible,  IL  pi  187.  1.    For  the  oeighboiuhood  of  Bethsaida, 
— Hw  Tafaniidiiti  likewise  ^peak  of  the  see  Lake  9,  la 

great  fertilitjr  of  Genneearet,  and  place  it  *  Matt    14,   15  aq.     Mark  6,   85  iq. 

Mar  Tiberiaa     See  Lightfoot  0pp.  ed.  Luke  9,  12  sq.    Jdin  6,  6  sq. 

Leoid.  IL  p.  297.  *  Marik  6,  46.    John  6^  16.  17.    Comp. 

*  Joiu  B.  J.  8.  la  8  fin.  Matt  14,  28. 

*  Borckhaidt  p.  89a     Wilson  Landaof  *  John  6,  18.    Mark  6^  48^    Matt  14, 
the  Bihle,  IL  p.  18&  24. 
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boat ;  and  immediately,  John  says,  ^^  the  boat  was  at  the  land 
whither  they  went ;'' while,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
"  they  came  into  the  land  of  Gennesaret"  '  The  next  day,  the 
people  whom  they  had  left  behind,  '^  took  other  boats,  and  came 
to  Capemaumy  seeking  for  Jesus/'  Tliey  found  him  at  Caper- 
naum, where  he  immediately  teaches  in  the  synagogue.* 

This  testimony  shows,  that  the  disciples  left  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  lake  to  go  to  Bethsaida  or  Capernaum  ;  that  hj 
the  violence  of  the  wind  and  waves  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course,  and  landed  early  next  morning  in  the  tract  of  Grennesaret, 
or,  as  John  says,  "  the  land  whither  they  went ; "  and  that 
during  the  day  Jesus  repaired  to  Capernaum,  where  the  people 
who  h^d  followed,  found  him.'  It  follows  as  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  Cai)emaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated  near  to  each 
other,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  or  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret.  It  follows  also,  from  the  circumstances,  almost 
as  conclusively,  that  they  were  on  the  northern  border  of  this 
tract. 

This  conclusion  I  hold  to  be  incontrovertible.  It  is  likewise 
urged  with  brevity  and  force  by  Lightfoot.*  Dr  Wilson  likewise 
gives  his  assent  to  the  conclusion  ; '  though  with  a  reservation, 
which  I  shall  notice  further  on.  Singularly  enough  Bitter  makes 
no  allusion  whatever  to  this  whole  argument. 

III.  The  fountain  Kaphamaum  of  Josephus,  in  the  tract 
Gennesaret,  was  probably  the  'Ain  et-Tin  ;  and  the  village 
Ktphamomej  mentioned  by  him,  was  apparently  at  the  site  of 
ruins  near  by. 

Josephus,  after  describing  the  fertility  of  Gennesaret,  as 
above,  goes  on  to  say  :  '^  It  is  also  watered  by  a  most  potable 
[or  fertilizing]  fountain,  which  the  people  of  the  region  call 
Kaphamaum.  This  some  have  thought  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile ; 
because  it  produces  fish  similar  to  the  Coracinus  of  the  lake 
near  Alexandria."* 

There  are  in  the  Ghuweir,  as  we  have  seen,  two  large  foun- 
tains, 'Ain  et-T!n  and  the  Bound  Fountain.  In  a  former  volume 
I  have  related,  with  what  eagerness  I  sought  on  the  hill  adjacent 
to  the  latter  for  traces  of  ruins,  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum.'     Besides  these  fountains, 

'  John  6,  21.  Matt  14,  34.  Mark  6, 53.  nrbem  hnno  in  Gennetaiitide  »itam  fniiM 

*  John  ^  22-26.  59.  clanim  taciiint  EvungelistsB  coUati. 

'  Daring  the  eariy  part  of  the  day,  Jesus  *  Vol  II.  p.  J  45. 

healed  many,  apparently  before  reaching  '  Jos.  B. .?.  8.  10.  8,  ir«)  vtrf}  BidplBerm 


Capemanm;  Matt  14,  85  sq.     Mark  6,  mnifiwrdrp  [ul.  ywifjMrdrjfS,  \ 

64  tq.     Tlie   people  irom  the  otiier  sido  avrijy  ol    imx^pioi   kuXovvi  «r;L— BoCb 

would  hardly  reach    Capernaum    before  Pliny  and  Strabo  speak  of  the  /VmWnfcf 

afWnoon ;  as  tlie  boats  came  first  from  as  found  in  the  Nile.     Plin.  U.  N.  212.  19. 

Tiberias;  John  6,  23.  Strubo  17.  2.  4.  p.  828. 
'  0pp.  ed.  Lensd.  \L  p.   227,   '«Niuii        *  See  Vol  IL  p.  401.  [liL  284.]— Yd 
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ihe  plain  is  also  watered  by  Btreams  from  the  Wadys  el-Hamftm, 
eivBQbQdiyeh,  and  at  some  seasons  el-'AmM  ;  the  stream  fiom 
Wady  er-BObOdlyeh,  being  much  the  largest.^  Josephus  there- 
fore,  in  mentioning  the  fountain  Kaphamaum,  could  ha^ly  r^r 
to  it  as  the  main  source  of  fertility  to  the  plain  ;  for  this  is  true 
only  of  the  streams  from  the  Wadys.  More  probably,  he  in- 
tended to  speak  of  it  as  a  source  of  sweet  and  potable  water,  as 
contrasted  with  the  other  warm  and  brackish  fountains  along 
the  shore.*  This  consideration  removes  the  objection  raisra 
against  'Ain  et-Tin,  as  not  irrigating  the  plain.  It  does  however 
occasion  a  luxuriant  verdure  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  shore ; ' 
while  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  further  back,  was  appar- 
ently fertilized  by  water  brought  by  the  aqueduct  around  the 
point  of  the  northern  hill. 

More  decisive,  however,  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  fountain 
Eaphamaum  was  held  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it  pro- 
duced a  fish  like  the  Coracinua  of  that  river.  This  might  well 
be  the  popular  belief  as  to  a  large  fountain  on  the  very  shore ; 
to  which  the  lake  in  some  seasons  sets  quite  up,  so  that  fish 
could  pass  and  repass  without  difficulty.  Not  so  however  with 
the  Round  Fountain,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore  ;  and  which  coiUd  neither  itself  have  in  it  fish  fit  for  use, 
nor  could  fish  of  any  size  pass  between  it  and  the  lake.  These 
considerations  seem  to  me  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  fountain 
Eaphamaum  with  'Ain  et-Tin. 

Josephus  further  speaks  of  a  village  Kephamome  *  in  this 
vicinity  ;  which  in  all  probability,  and  according  to  all  analogy, 
must  have  been  adjacent  to  the  fountain.'  This  at  least  is  the 
prima  /(zcie  view,  and  seems  to  me  the  correct  one.     During  a 

nohrithftandixig  mj  vain  search  and  the  ports  a  profnse  herbage^  espedallj  dmt 

ahsence  of  all  traces  of  a  site,    M.  De  the  shore;**  II.  p.  188. 

Sanloy,  widumt  anj  personal  examination,  *  Gr.  K§faprAfi,%  Jos.  Vlt  f  72.     Hen 

nithoritati'velj  prononnoes  that  spot   to  Josephns  gives  the  name  a  Greek  fonn ; 

have  been  the  site  of  Capemanm  I   Credat  but  in  Ko^a^Koo^/i  he  merely  writes  tht 

iMtRM.    Narrat  Vol  U.  p.  471.— M.  De  Hebrew  form  in  Greek  letters ;  B.  J.  8. 

Sanlej  also  finds  mins  all  the  way  from  10.  8. 

the  Boimd  Fountain  to  Abu    Shi^sheh.  *  The  language  of  Ritter  implies  too 

There   are  indeed  many  Ini^    volcanic  much,  when  he  says:  **The  name  of  the 

itaiief ;  but  no  mine.  fountain  Kaphamaum  is  not  necessarily 

'  Dr  'Vt^lson  says  the  stream  from  Wady  connected  with  the  name  of  the  city,  which 

d-Ham&m  is  the  most  important ;  XI.  p.  might  lie  in  a  wholly  different  plaos ;  since 

I88L     As  we  saw  them,  that  from  Wady  such  appellative  names  are  often  repeated 

er-R&bfidiyeh  was  at  least  ten  times  larger  in  Palestine ; "    Erdk.   XV.  p.   889.    It 

tban  tbe  other.  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  find  in  Pa- 

*  Hence  in  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  10.  8,  the  read-  lestine  a  town  and  fountain  both  bearing 
fa^  veriwrirp  is  to  be  preferred,  and  is  tbe  same  name,  which  are  not  connectea 
given  in  the  elariier  editions.  and  adjacent  to  each  other;  and  especially 

*  See  above,  pp.  844,  345.  Dr  Wilson  so,  as  would  be  the  case  here,  (if  the  city 
slso  says:  '"Aln  et-Tin  .  .  .  which,  with  were  at  Tell  Hikn,)  to  find  them  an  hour 
nveral  attendant  rills  rising  from  less  apart  and  with  other  fountains  and  a  town 
eopioos  sooroes  in  the  neighbouriiood,  sup-  between. 
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again  is  trae  in  the  letter ;  but  I  muBt  confess  myself  unaUe  to 
see  its  bearing  upon  the  present  question.  It  aasumeSj  that  oar 
Lord  and  his  disciples  set  off  from  Capemaumj  which  is  neither 
said  nor  intimated  by  any  Evangelist.  The  circnmstancefl  make 
it  more  probable,  that  Jesus  and  the  twelve  were  on  the  north- 
western part  of  the  lake  ;  and  that,  wishing  to  retire  to  a  solitary 
place  on  the  northeastern  shore,  where  there  would  be  no  boat/ 
they  preferred  to  take  with  them  a  boat,  in  which  they  mig^t 
afterwards  pass  over  directly  to  Capernaum.  They  natni^y 
rowed  along  near  the  northern  shore  ;  and  the  people  were  abfe 
to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  even  to  outgo  them.' 

y.  A  train  of  historical  notices,  extending  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  seems  to  fix  continuously  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum at  Khfin  Minyeh. 

The  earliest  mention  is  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  fiom 
which  we  only  learn,  that  Capernaum  in  their  day  was  still  a 
tovm  on  the  Ic^e  of  Gennesaret.'  In  another  place  Jerome  says, 
that  "  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Chorasin,  were 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.''  *  Of  course  he  does  not  hoe 
name  the  towns  in  their  order,  for  Tiberias  was  the  southera- 
most  of  all.  The  church  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  must  have 
existed  at  that  time.' 

Antoninus  Martyr'visited  Capernaum  about  A.  D.  600.  His 
mention  of  it  is  very  brief  From  Tabor  he  went  to  Tiberias ; 
then  to  Capernaum,  where  was  a  Bastlica  including  the  house 
of  Peter ;  and  from  thence  through  encampments,  or  villages^ 
or  cities,  to  the  two  sources  of  the  Jordan.'  All  this  is  of  little 
importance  for  determining  the  specific  site  of  Capernaum  ;  but 
it  shows,  that  the  town  as  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and  probably 
the  church  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius,  still  existed  some  two 
centuries  later. 

The  next  notice  is  more  important.    Arculfus  the  French  bish- 

'  John  6,  22.  is  in  niins;  bnt  there  is  no  trace  of  a  TelL 

*  Another  aupposed  coincidence  lur^  in    Tlie  name,  too,  is  fizst  heard  of  in  the 

favoar  of  Tell  Hikm,  I  cannot  hot  regard  us    seventeenth  century. 


fanciful,  viz.  Uiat  in  the  name  Tell  H(hn  we  '  Onomast.  art  Onphamaum. 

have  a  trace  of  the  aocient  name  Caphar  ns  calls  it  a  village,  k^/ui  ;  Jerome,  €ppi- 

Nahwn,  i.  e.  Nahnm*8  village ;  so  Roedi-  dum. 

ger  in  Allgem.  Lit  Zeit.  A^nil,  1842,  p.  *  "  Lacnm    Genesareth,  in  cnjoi  Htove 

581.     Ritter  XV.  p.  841.    The  first  i<ylla-  Capernaum  et  Tiberias  et   Bethsaida  et 

hie  of  Nahum  might  indeed  possibly  be  Chorazaim  sitie  sint ; "  Hieron.  in  Esa.  i3L 

dropped  ;  althongh  there  is  no  analogy  for  1.  p.  83.  ed.  Mart 

it     We  might  alra  admit  tlie  substitution  *  See  in  Vol  IL  p.  891  iq.  [iil  290^ 

of  Tell  for  Caphar,  if  there  were  any  pro-  292.] 

bahle  gronnds  for  it ;  just  as  in  the  oase  *  "  Deinde  venimns  in  civitatem  Tibeii** 

of  'Ain   Shemn  for  the   Egyptian   Beth-  dem.  .  .  .     Deinde  ▼enimns  in  Caphar- 

shemesh,  whore  the  fountain  reinainn  though  naum  in  domum  beati  Petri,  qua  eirt  in 

thecityisde8troyed;seeVul.  I.p.25.[i  87]  Basilica.     Inde  yenientes  per  castra,  vel 

But  hero  at  Toll  H6m  there  is  nothing  to  vicon,  vcl  civitates,  ad  duos  fontes  i 


lead  to  such  a  change.    The  place  indeed    scilicet  Jor  et  Dan.**    Anton.  Blart  7. 
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op  Tiflited  Palefltine  towards  the  dose  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
related  his  observations  to  Adamnanns.  In  connection  with  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  he  speaks  of ''  the  level  and  grassy  plot,  where  the 
Savioar  fed  the  five  thousand ;  where  was  also  a  fonticulus  or 
flmall  fountain  ;  the  place  was  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  looking 
towards  the  city  of  Tiberias,  which  was  in  the  south."  '  He 
then  goes  on  to  say,  that  ^^  those  coming  from  Jerusalem,  who 
desire  to  go  to  Oapemaum,  proceed  by  uie  direct  way  through 
Tiberias  ;  thence  along  the  li^e  of  Galilee,  and  through  the  place 
of  benediction  before  described  ;  from  whence,  along  the  margin 
of  the  same  lake,  by  not  a  long  circuit,  they  arrive  at  Caper- 
naum upon  the  shore/' '  Here  "  the  place  of  benediction"  can 
oaly  be  the  place  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  just  before  men- 
tioned ;  which  is  thus  definitely  fixed,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.'  The  term  fonticulus  could  hardly 
be  applied  in  strictness  either  to  'Ain  el-B^rideh  or  to  the 
Bound  Fountain  ;  and  might  seem  rather  to  refer  to  some  small 
source  on  the  shore,  not  far  perhaps  from  Mcjdcl.  But  no  such 
fountain  is  reported  by  modem  travellers  ;  and,  so  far  as  wc  now 
know,  the  plot  around  'Ain  el-Barideh  best  corresponds  with  the 
circumstances  described.  From  that  plot,  wherever  it  was,  a 
circuit  along  the  lake  brought  the  traveller  to  Capernaum; 
obviously  the  first  town  upon  the  shore,  and  therefore  answering 
to  Kh&n  Minyeh. 

Arculfus  did  not  himself  visit  Capernaum  ;  but  he  describes 
the  place  as  he  saw  it  firom  a  neighbouring  hill :  ''  It  had  no 
wall ;  and  being  confined  to  a  narrow  space  between  the  moun- 
tain and  lake,  it  extended  a  long  way  upon  the  shore  from  west 
to  east,  having  the  mountain  on  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the 
south."  ^  The  hill  or  mountain,  from  which  Arculiua  had  this 
prospect,  is  unknown.  It  was,  however,  not  the  mount  of  the 
Bntitudes  so  called,  nor  the  Hajar  en-Nusruny  ;  for  he  nowhere 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  either  of  these.'  But  as  he 
actually  visited  the  place  on  the  shore  north  of  Tiberias,  where 
the  five  thousand  were  supposed  to  have  been  fed,  the  probability 

'  At  that  time,  as  now,  the  poimlar  be-  cnitn  Capharnanm  perveniant  maritimam;** 

Eaf  held  the  miracle  to  have  been  wronght  Adamnan.  2.  26. 
«  die  wect  of  the  lake ;  "  Qni  Ioooa  ci't»        '  See  above,  p.  842. 

)  GaUhes  eat,  reaplciens  ciTitatem  Ti«        *  **  Qusb,  at  Aronlfai  refbit,  qui  earn  da 


betiadem  ab  avMnfi  plaga  nbi  ooenrren-  monte  yicino  prospexit,  mnrnm  non  ha- 

Ism ;"  Adamnan.  2.  2i4.    The  site  of  the  bens,  angnsto  hiter  moutem  et  stagnnm  ' 

minicle  was  later  changed  to  the  Hiyar  ooartata  ipatio,  per  illam  maritimam  oram 

CB-NoBAiiy.  longo  tramite   protenditur,    montom    ab 

*  **Qiii  ab   Hlerowljmis  descendentes  aquilonali  plaga,  lacnm  vero  ab  anstroli 

Caphanumm   adire  cupinnt,  per  Tiberio-  habens,  ab  oocaau  in  ortum  extensa  diri- 

dem  via  Todont  recta:  deinde  seem  lacnm  gitur;"  Adamnan.  2.  25. 

Galiteae,  locnmqae    snperins    memorata  *  The  sermon  on  the  mount  had  not  vet 

benedictioiiis  penrfaim  habent:  a  qno  per  been  connected  with   the  Kurftn  Hattin; 

maiginem  ^jnadem  itagni  son  longo  cir-  see  In  Vd.  IL  p.  871  iq.  [ill  240  iq.] 
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18,  that  lie  ascended  an  adjacent  hill  near  the  lake  tat  the  veij 
purpose  of  gaining  a  better  view  of  Capemamn.  From  that 
quarter  the  view  would  be  as  he  describes  it ;  embracing  the 
mountain  behind  the  town,  and  the  little  bay  on  the  south  of 
the  promontory  ;  by  reason  of  which,  and  of  the  general  cuiye 
by  which  the  shore  here  trends  northeast,  the  lake  appears  to  lie, 
and  actually  does  lie,  on  the  south  of  the  promontory.  The  cor- 
rectness of  these  remarks  will  be  apparent  on  consulting  not 
oidy  Eiepert's  map,  but  more  especially  those  of  Lieut.  Lynch 
and  of  M.  Isambert.^  All  these  considerations  seem  to  me  to 
render  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  Capernaum  of  Axcolfos 
was  at  Khan  Minyeh. 

This  again  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  nanative  of  Sb 
Willibald,  who  visited  the  Holj  Land  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  Areulfus.  From 
Tiberias  he  proceeded  along  the  lake  by  Magdala  to  Oapemaom, 
where  was  a  house  and  a  great  wall  Thence  he  went  on  to  Beth^ 
saida,  where  was  a  church  ;  and  remaining  there  one  ni^^t,  he 
came  in  the  morning  to  Chorazin,  where  also  was  a  church. 
His  next  stage  was  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.*  This  narrative 
^ves  us  distinctly  the  order  of  the  towns  along  the  lake ;  and 
thus  fills  out  and  confirms  the  accounts  of  Jerome,  Antoninus^ 
and  Areulfus.  The  Capernaum  of  them  all  was  obviously  at 
Eh&n  Minyeh. 

No  further  notice  of  Capernaum  occurs  until  late  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  when  i&e  KOrtln  Hattin  had  now  become 
the  mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  is  usually  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Capernaum.  Thus  Eugesippus,  who  wrote  not 
earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  that 
^^  the  descent  of  that  mountain,  where  our  Lord  preached  to  the 
multitudes,  was  two  miles  from  Capernaum.'"  Mere  he  under- 
states the  distance  between  Ehfin  Minyeh  and  the  mouth  of 
Wady  el-Hamfim  ;  yet  in  so  doing  he  leaves  no  doubt  but  that 
he  regarded  Capernaum  as  situated  at  the  former  spot 

Of  the  like  tenor  is  the  language  of  Brocardus  near  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.    Having  spoken  of  the  mount  of  the 

'  The  latter  in  the  Bnlletm  de  la  Soo.  . . .  fln  fait  domui  et  mums  magmis  • .  • 

de  Gi'ogr.  Janv.  1854.— It  is  tme,  that  Et  inde  pei^haat  ad  Bethiaidam  . . .  iU 

Tell  Hi&i,  as  seen  fh>m  a  distance,  seems  est  niino  eodesia.    Et  fUio  maneDtea  onam 

,  to  have  a  moontain  behind  it;  but  it  is  noctem,    mane   pergebant    ad  Corosada 

only  a    very    gradual    accUyity,    which  ...    ibi    ftdt    eodena   Christiaiionmi, 

reaches  its  elevation  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  etc*    Vito  St  Willibaldi  ff  16,  17.     See 

At  Kh&n  Bflnyeh  the  steep  wall  rises  im-  also  in  Wrigfatfs  Early  Travels  in  Paleiline, 

mediately,  and  leaves  bat  a  narrow  space  p.  16  sq. 
between  it  and  the  hay.  '  **  ^Bcnndo  milliario  a  Caphananni, 

*  **  Et  inde  (sc.  Tiberiade)  ibunt  circa  descensus  illius  montis  est,  in  quo  lonno- 

mare,etpeigebantsecus  vicumBIagdolenss.  cinatus  eat  ad  turbas;"  Eugesipp.  in  I* 

Et  veniebant  ad  ilium  vicum  Ca{£ainaum  Allatil  Symmikta  p.  109 
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Beatitudes,  he  goee  on  to  say,  that  ^'  at  its  foot  rises  a  fountain, 
which  some  dream  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile.''  He  regards  it  aa 
the  source  mentioned  by  Josephus  ;  but  whether  he  has  in  view 
the  Bound  Fountain  or  'Ain  el-Barideh,  it  is  di£Scult  to  say ; 
for  he  immediately  adds,  that  at  twenty  paces  from  the  fountain 
and  by  the  lake^ia  the  place  where  Jesus  appeared  to  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  resurrection.  '^  From  that  place  easterly  after  one 
leas^  (hour)  is  the  city  of  Capernaum,  mrmerly  glorious  ;  but 
now  a  humble  village,  containing  scarcely  seven  fishermen's 
huts." '  This  again  is  decisive  as  to  the  position  of  the  Caper- 
naum of  that  day  at  KMn  Minyeh. 

Neariy  forty  years  after  Brocardus  thus  wrote,  Marinus 
BamitUB  (A.  D.  1321)  presented  to  the  po]^  his  plan  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  including  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try. He  copies  almost  literally  what  Brocardus  says  of  the 
mflnmt  where  our  Lord  preached.;  and  of  the  fountain  at  its 
foot,  which  Marinus  says  was  thirty  paces  fiom  the  lake.' 
Then,  leforring  to  his  map,  he  proceeds:  ^^In  no.  xxi  is 
Capemanm,  near  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  at 
two  leagues'  (hours')  distance  ; "  meaning  obviously  two  hours 
from  the  northern  end.*  This  again  fixes  the  Capernaum  of  his 
day  at  KhAn  Minyeh. 

The  testimony  of  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  is  brief, 
bat  decisive  ;  since  he  names  the  place.  On  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum, he  says,  are  many  ruins,  and  a  miserable  diversorium 
(Khan),  called  in  Arabic  Menich  (Minyeh),  six  miles  distant 
from  the  place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake.*  This  ex- 
plains also  the  '^  two  leagues"  of  Marinus  Sanutus. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  proceed  further.  The  amount  of  all 
this  series  of  testimony,  fairly  considered,  is  to  show,  that  from 
tiie  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  down  to  Quaresmius,  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  regarded  as  known ;  and,  by  the  better  class 

'  ^  Ab  hoe  Ibnte  si  ieris  per  vighiti  of  langnsge  to  place  &e  terminvM  d  quo 

pMMis  mpra  mare  Galilcn,  est  locus  ubi  at  the  base  of  the  moantain  or  near  it ;  if 

Cliiistiu,  etc  .  .  .  Ab  eo  loco  orientem  so  meant,  the  clause  wonld  hare  been  pre- 

Tersna  per  nnam  lencam  est  Capematmif  ceded  by  inde  or  the  like,  as  elsewhere.— 

eiritas  qoondam  gtoriosa,  sed  nunc  vicns  Dr  Wilson  appeals  to  the  map  of  Bl  S^ 

ImmiUj^  vix  septem  habena  casas  pisoato-  nntua   This  is  rather  unsafe  ground;  since 

mm  ;**  Brocardns  c.  4.  p.  178.  on  his  map  he  puts  the  mount  of  Beati- 

'  **  Ad  pedem   ^us  oritur  fons,  jnxta  tudes  at  quite  a  distance  north  of  the  lake. 

Bare  QalUsMS  ad  xxz.  passus,  quam  diount  It  seems  vezy  doubtful  whether  Sanutua 

Tmam  KiU."    Maiin.  Sanut.  8.  )4.  S.  p.  ever  saw  the  lake. 
U7.  *  ''In  prsBsentia  in  illius  (so.  Caphar- 

'  "  In  zzL  fit  Caphamanm,  prop^  latus  naump  situ  nralta  rmnie  cemuntur,  et  ml- 

squikmare  maris  GalilsBSB,  ad  duas  leu-  serabile  diversorium  ...  A  loco  undo  Jor- 

cas;"  ibid.  8.  4.  7.  p.  247.    The  phrase  danis  influU  in  mare  Qalil»9B  distat  ad  sex 

"ad  dnaa  kucaa*  here  refers  to  propi;  milliaria.    Arabice  Menich  nuncupator." 

Jist  as  in  the  preeedinff  note  '*  ad  xxx  pas-  Quarem.  IL  p.  86a 
Rs**  lefen  tojiuettL  &  is  against  thelawa 
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of  pOgrimB  at  least,  was  held  to  be  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain  el-Ghuweir. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recapitulate  the  points  which  I  haTB 
endeavoured  to  maintain,  yiz. 

That  Gennesaret  was  a  known  and  limited  tract. 

That,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  Capernaum  was  situated 
in  or  near  that  tract. 

That  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Joeephus  go  to  fix  it 
near  'Ain  et-Tin. 

That  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  recognised 
there  by  all  the  more  intelligent  tmvelletB. 

It  was  apparently  during  the  same  seventeenth  century,  thit 
the  tradition  began  to  waver,  and  to  transfer  the  site  of  Cape^ 
naum  to  Tell  Httm.  The  latter  is  first  mentioned  by  Nan, 
about  A.  D.  1674* 

Bethsaida.  Besides  the  general  inference  firom  the  name 
and  other  circumstances,  that  Bethsaida  was  on  the  shore  of  th^ 
lake,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  we  have  (I  think)  already  dis- 
covered some  data  J  by  which  to  assign  fordt  a  more  specific  po- 
sition. 

When  our  Lord  sent  away  the  disciples  from  the  place  wheie 
he  had  fed  the  five  thousand  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  tbs 
lake,  Mark  relates  that  they  entered  into  a  boat  in  order  to  cross 
the  lake  to  Bethsaida;  while  John  says,  they  departed  fir 
Capernaum.  Being  driven  out  of  their  course  by  the  wind  and 
waves,  after  daybreiak  Jesus  comes  to  them  walking  on  the 
water;  they  land  in  the  tract  Gennesaret,  and  repair  to 
Capernaum.* 

Here  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Mark  and  John  dis- 
appears at  once,  if  Bethsaida  lay  near  to  Capernaum,  and  if  the 
disciples  perhaps  intended  first  to  touch  at  the  former  place, 
before  landing  at  the  latter.  As  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  Capernaum  fix)m  that 
quarter,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  Bethsaida  lay  norih 
of  Capernaum. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  language  of  Jerome, 
where  he  says  that  "  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Cho- 
razin,  were  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.''  *  He  probably 
here  names  Capernaum  first,  as  the  most  important ;  and  then 
Tiberias,  the  southernmost,  as  more  important  in  his  day  than 
the  two  remaining  places ;  one  of  which,  at  least,  was  then 
deserted.     As  neither  of  these  two  towns  are  ever  spoken  of,  in 


'  Nan,  Voyage  p.  572.    See  eboTe,  in  'See  above,  p.  864.  n.  4.- 

VoL  n.  a  408.  [iiL  SCO.]  art.  BetJuaida:  *'  Cmtas  eft  Galilne  . . . 

*  Mark  6,  46.    John  6,  17.— Mark  6,  prop^  ftagnnm  QenenretiL*      Enaobiai 

68.    Matt  14,  84.    John  6,  24.  26.  aayi:  Vfht  if  ttmtnfirf  xOarp. 
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Scriptare  or  elsewhere,  as  in  any  connection  with*  the  tract  of 
Gennesaret,  they  are  more  probably  to  be  sought  as  before,  on 
the  north  of  Capernaum. 

To  all  this  comes  the  direct  testimony  of  St.  Willibald 
already  quoted.^  He  passed  from  Tiberias  along  the  lake  by 
Magdala  to  Capernaum ;  and  thence  to  Bethsaida,  where  he 
remained  over  night.  This  accords  with  and  confirms  the  infer- 
ence above  drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  language  of  Jerome. 

We  have  found  Capernaum  at  Khfin  Minyeh ;  and  the 
problem  now  is,  to  find  a  place  corresponding  to  Bethsaida,  on 
the  shore  north  of  the  Kh&n,  and  not  far  distant  from  it. 
8qch  a  place  is  et-Tftbighah,  situated  on  the  shore  about  two 
thinlB  of  a  mQe  north  of  the  Khan,  and  presenting  the  evidence 
of  its  antiquity  in  the  massive  Roman  reservoir  above  describedi 
and  in  other  less  important  remains.* 

There  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  for  fixing  upon  et-Tft- 
bighah  as  the  ancient  Bethsaida  of  Ghtlilee.' 

Chobazin. — ^I  have  already  related  the  circumstances,  which 
forbid  me  to  regard  the  trivial  remains  at  Kerfizeh  as  repre- 
lenting  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chorazin.* 

On  the  other  hand,  both  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  appear  to 
have  been  places  of  importance.  Bethsaida  is  expressly  called 
a  city.*  Chorazin  is  mentioned  but  twice  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  first  occasion,  it  is  said  that  our  Lord 
"began  to  upbraid  ffie  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works 
were  done.''  *  These  cities,  both  there  and  in  the  other  passage, 
were  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum.  In  the  same  con- 
nection, Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  are  contrasted  with  Tyre  and 
Sidon*;  showing  not  indeed  that  they  were  large  cities  like 
those,  but  that  at  any  rate  they  were  not  merely  inconsiderable 
villages.  It  would  seem,  that  the  three,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin,  were  at  that  epoch,  and  before  the  building  up  of 
Tiberias,  the  chief  towns  along  the  lake  ;  and  our  Lord,  residing 
in  Capernaum,  showed  forth  his  mighty  works  chiefly  in  those 
three  places,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 

'  See  above,  ^  85S.  be    of  nracb  weight      And  fVirtber,   it 

*  See  ebove,  pp.  845,  846.  does  not  appear  from  Seetaen't  narratiTe, 

*  Ritter  Dlaces  Bethsaida  at  Kh&n  Min-  that  he  learned  this  name  from  his  gnidea 
jeh ;  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Seetzen,  at  alL  Mure  probably  he  obtained  it  from 
who  is  soppoaed  to  have  heiud  there  the  the  Greek  bishop  of  Tyie  and  Sidon,  with 

B4t^Ssaida  fh>m  his  guides ;  Erdk.    whom  he  lodged  at  Hasbeiya ;  from  whom 


XV.  pp.  888-336.    See  above,  Vol  II.  p.  too,  doubtless,  he  learned  that  Tell  HAm 

406.  n.  8w  [liL  p.  296.  n.]— The  suggestion,  was  Capernaum,  and  that  Chorazin  was 

thst  the  testimony  of  those  guides,  who  cast  of  the  kike;  Reisen,  Berl.  1854,  Bd. 

esse  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  L  pp.  844.  845,  oomp.  pp.  828,  887. 

■ight  rest  on  ancient  tradition,  which  had  *  See  above,  p.  847. 

htm  for  centuries  lost  among  the  people  *  John  1,  45. 

CBths  west  of  the  lake,  is  too  fanciful  to  *  Matt  11,  21 ;  oomp.  Luke  lOy  18. 
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EusebiuB  and  Jerome  merely  speak  of  Chorasin  in  their  day 
as  deserted  ;  it  lay  two  Boman  miles  fix>m  Capernaum,  but  the 
direction  is  not  given.  ^  But  Jerome  elsewhere  says  expressly, 
that  all  these  towns  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake ;  and  he 
apparently  names  Chorazin  as  the  northernmost."  To  the  same 
purpose  is  the  testimony  of  St.  Willibald  already  quoted  above.* 
He  passed  from  Tiberias  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin  in  succession ;  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  The  slight  mention  of  Chorazin  by  Brocardus  likewise 
places  it  on  the  northeast  of  Capernaum,  towards  the  entianee 
of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake.* 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  conriderations,  and  r^aidiQg 
the  site  of  Capernaum  as  at  Ehfin  Minyeh,  I  am  unable  to 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  site  of  Chorazin  is  to  be  sought  at 
Tell  HtHm.  It  was  a  Jewish  city ;  and  the  remains  of  its 
splendid  synagogue  testify  to  its  ancient  importance,  even  as 
contrasted  with  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Thus  with  the  remains  of  the  three  ancient  sites  still  seen 
along  the  shore,  Khdn  Minyeh,  et-Tabighah,  and  Tell  Htim,  we 
are  able,  on  something  more  than  merely  probable  grounds,  to 
connect  the  names  of  the  three  lost  ancient  cities,  Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin.' 

Should  any  one  still  be  disposed  to  lay  weight  upon  the  name 
Eerfizch,  as  having  some  possible  connection  with  the  ancient 
Chorazin  ;  let  him  consider,  whether,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
town  upon  the  shore,  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  may  not  have 
retired  to  that  spot,  and  there  built  up  a  village  bearing  the  same 
name.  A  complete  analogy  for  such  an  hjrpothesis  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  ancient  Zarephath  or  Sarepta,  on  the  shore  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  site  are  still  seen 
on  the  plain  near  the  sea ;  while  its  modem  representative,  the 

*  Onomast  art  CfwrozaiuL  As  in  tfao  which  is  not  Galflee,  hat  was  hejond  Jor- 
case  of  Capernaum,  Eosebios  here  calls  dan ;  B.  J.  2.  9.  1,  'O  fti^p  (^IXflnnof)  .  •  • 
Chorazin  a  villatje,  K^iiri ;  Jerome,  oppi-  KTi(u  Kaurdftiw^  aKr  rf  itdrm  TavXminrus) 
dum. — ^The  rending;  of  ^e  Greek  is  erro-  'lovXidSa.  in  like  manner  PUnj  and  J»- 
neouslj  twelve  (ifif)  miles;  while  that  of  romebothspeakof  Julias  as  eaat  of  the  Jo>w 
Jerome,  on  any  of  the  various  theories,  dan;  a  g.  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  15,  ''Jordanet 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  in  lacum  se  fundit .  . .  amcrais  cimimsep- 
to  the  truth.  turn  oppidis,  ab  oriemU  Juliade  et  Hfapo.* 

*  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Esa.  ix.  1,  p.  88,  ed.  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Matt.  zri.  18,  **  Phflip- 
Mart.  **  Lacum  Genesaredi,  ui  cujus  litoro  pus  ...  ez  nomine  fiU«  ejus  (Aognsfii) 


C^iernaum  et  Tiberias  et  Bethsaida  et  Juliadem  trant  Jardanem  extnizit.*    Bnt 

Choronim  sitsB  sint"  M.  De  Sauloy  in  a  sladb&ig  style  of  criti- 

'  See  above,  p  856.  dsm  extends  Gaulonitu  to  the  west  of  tU 

*  **  Prmnde  k  oivitate  Coronum  et  ostio  lake ;  thinks  Pliny  was  mistaken ;  and  r»- 
fluvii  Jordanis  contra  aquilonem,"  etc.  fers  die  Julias  of  Jerome  to  Herod's  Juliaa 
Brocarthisc  4.  p.  178.  in   Perea,  although  Jerome  is  ezporesdy 

*  M.  De  Saulcy  assumes,  that  Tell  HAm  speaking  of  that  built  by  Phil^  See 
was  the  site  of  Julius,  the  nortliem  Betli-  more  above  in  VoL  II.  p.  318.  il  8.  HB. 
saida ;  Narrat.  XL  p.  489  sq.     But  Jose-  80a  n.  3.] 

phua  plaoes  Julias  in  fewer  Gaulonitis, 
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Tillage  8(izafend|  lies  at  a  distance  upon  the  hills  back  of  the 
plain.' 


We  set  off  fiom  Btr  Eer&zeh  at  1.40,  taking  a  course  about 
K.  30^  W.  in  order  to  strike  a  road  leading  from  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  to  Safed.  This  was  said  to  pass  not  &r  from  Jubb 
Yteufy  where  our  muleteers  were  to  wait  for  us.  We  would 
grladly  have  taken  the  route  by  the  ruins,  and  so  up  along  the 
main  valley ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  a  path  in  that  direction. 
We  rose  gradually  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  1.55  came  out  upon 
the  higher  open  region.*  At  2.10  we  came  to  our  former  road 
(in  1838)  trook  the  lake  to  Safed,  and  turned  into  it  on  a  course 
abont  N.  70^  W.  At  2.25  we  crossed  one  of  the  heads  of  the  val- 
ley we  had  ascended  from  Tell  Htlm,  here  running  about  8. 20"^  E. 
and  ten  minutes  later  descended  into  the  other  and  main  head, 
coming  down  from  the  very  base  of  the  liigher  Safed  hills.  Bising 
upon  the  other  side  we  came  at  2.55  to  the  Damascus  road, 
which  comes  up  from  Kh&n  Minyeh  by  Khfin  Jubb  Ytlsu^  and 
passes  on  to  the  bridge  below  the  Htdeh.  Here  we  waited  fifteen 
minntes,  while  a  messenger  brought  up  the  muleteers  fix)m  the 
Khftn,  some  half  a  mile  distant. 

At  3.10  we  set  off  again  on  the  northern  road.  The  path  to 
the  bridge  soon  diverg^  on  the  right.  We  kept  along  on  a 
direct  course  near  the  higher  hills ;  and,  recrossing  the  main 
head  of  the  valley  above  mentioned,  had  it  upon  our  left  as  we 
gradually  ascended.  It  here  has  the  Safed  mountain  for  its 
westom  bank.'  As  we  recu^hed  the  higher  tract,  we  had  again 
tFMses  of  a  limestone  formation  ;  almost  the  only  stones  not  vol- 
canic, which  we  had.  seen  since  LtHbieh,  except  the  precipices  of 
Wady  Ham&m.  Near  the  highest  point  we  fell  in  with  a  huge 
Uack  snake,  three  feet  or  more  long,  the  only  one  I  saw  in  tho 
country. 

On  coming  in  view  of  the  lake  of  the  Htlleh,  the  road  descends 
gradually  to  tiie  plain  along  its  shore.  After  following  this  road 
fiur  a  time,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  ascending  reached  at 
420  the  village  of  Ja'Clneh.  It  lies  nearly  midway  up  the  de- 
clivity of  the  western  mountain  ;  and  is  one  of  the  four  villages, 
which  occupy  this  declivity,  overlooking  the  Ard  el-Khait  and 
the  lake  of  tibe  Htdeh  beyond.  Here,  indeed,  we  could  overlook 
l)oth  the  lakes ;  and  could  see  that  the  HMeh  was  the  highest 
hf  some  hundreds  of  feet,  as  it  seemed.     The  viUage  of  Ja'tlneh 

*  See  YoL  IL  ppi  474,  475.  [  ill  412,  Hatttn  228\  We  were  now  upon  high 
418.1  table  hmd.  . 

*  Bearings  St  1.55  :  Tiberias  195^  BIr        *  Bearings  at   8.45 1    Tiberias    184*. 
'brtseh  217%  i  m.    M^del212%    KQm  Kh^  192'. 
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10  Btill  south  of  the  upper  lake.  A  Wady  with  a  small  stieam 
descends  on  the  south  of  the  village.  Another  village,  Fir^im, 
lies  on  the  north,  about  a  mile  distant,  with  a  Wady  of  the  same 
name  just  beyond,  which  descends  to  the  lake.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
was  here  seen  in  all  his  majesty.  The  snows  and  ice  upon  his 
crown  were  much  diminished,  since  we  last  saw  him  in  April' 

In  one  of  the  lanes  of  Ja'tlneh  I  came  upon  the  broken  shaft 
of  a  granite  column,  still  standing.  On  a  garden  wall  near  by 
was  a  capital  of  limestone,  of  the  Jewish  type,  that  is,  a  sort  of 
Doric  with  parallel  rings.  It  once  belonged,  probably,  to  a  syna- 
gogue. 

In  the  Khait  there  is  an  encampment  of  Turkmans,  chiefly  at 
el-MQnt&r  ;  they  are  said  to  have  remained  here  firom  former 
times,  and  keep  themselves  distinct.  There  is  also  an  encamp- 
ment  of  Kurds.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  various  tribes  of 
Arabs  dwelling  in  tents. — The  Jisr  Benftt  Ya'kdb  seemed  to  be 
about  five  miles  distant.  It  was  not  here  visible,  nor  its  KhAn  ; 
but  we  could  see  the  road  passing  up  from  it,  and  leading  across 
the  coimtry  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Both  yesterday  and  to  day  we  passed  several  fields  of  grain 
in  the  process  of  harvesting,  while  others  near  by  were  yet  quite 
green.  This  was  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  eailier  sowing 
of  the  former.     The  earlier  the  seed-time,  the  earlier  the  luurvest 

During  the  day  I  had  found  myself  quite  unweD,  and 
reached  Ja'ilneh  in  a  stale  of  great  exhaustion.  The  complaint 
increased  from  day  to  day ;  and  afterwards  detained  me  for 
several  days  at  H&sbeiya. 

Wednesday,  May  19th. — We  sent  off  the  muleteers  by  the 
road  along  the  plain  ;  intending  ourselves  to  take  a  route  lying 
above  the  foot  of  the  mountains  along  the  line  of  villages.  Our 
object  in  this  was  to  visit  a  site  of  ruins,  called  Kasytin,  of 
which  we  had  several  times  heard,  even  as  &r  back  as  at  Kefir 
Bir'im. 

Leaving  Ja'iineh  at  6.20,  we  came  at  6.45  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Fir'im ;  the  village  being  above  us  on  the  left,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  On  the  way  we  started  up  an  immense 
hawk  or  vulture,  with  yellow  breast  and  black  wings,  as  large  as 
a  middle  sized  dog.  Our  Arabs  called  it  Atab.  At  7  o'clock 
we  were  at  MughStr,  the  third  village  ;  and  passed  directly  under 
it.  We  saw  here  colunms  in  a  wall,  and  sepulchral  excavations. 
Here  Jebel  Stinnin  came  in  sight ;  having  on  it  apparently  more 
snow  than  Hermon.*    At  7.15  was  the  fountain  of  the  village ; 

'  Bearings  at  Ja'ftneh :  Fir^im  5"*.  Ma-  '  Bearings  from  Mugh&r :  el-MankiUi- 

ffa&r  25^  South  end  of  lake  54'.  Tell  el-  beh  155'.    eUMantftr  109\     TeUel-Feras 

eras,  beyond  the  Jordan,  95".  Jebel  eah-  100  \     Soath  end  of  lake  C0%   North  tni 

Sheikh  8G\    el-M&nt&r  SS%  of  lake  80%    Jebel  eah-Sheikh  36%  Jab- 
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hring  nearer  indeed  to  the  next  village,  but  used    only  hj 

\Ve  came  at  7.25  to  EQb&'a,  the  largest  of  the  four  villa^, 
aituated  on  a  projecting  point  between  two  small  Wadys.  We 
passed  back  of  it,  where  on  the  ridge  was  a  small  pond  of  water 
ocdlected  firom  a  fountain.  At  7.37  was  the  fountain  of  KQb&'a, 
and  a  sepulchre  in  a  large  rock  near  by.  We  now  came  to  the 
deep  Wady  Lauz,  and  descended  its  steep  grassy  declivity, 
dOMong  the  water-bed  at  7.45.  It  seemed  to  be  connected  witii 
a  ravine,  which  was  seen  crossing  the  plain  towards  the  south  end 
of  the  lake.  After  ascending  the  northern  bank,  we  almost 
immediately  descended  again  into  Wady  'Amtikah,  a  deep 
mvine  coming  down  from  S.  70^  W.  and  uniting  just  above  us 
with  another  one  on  the  north.  On  its  northern  side,  a  little 
6i0t  of  us,  was  a  Tell  called  Mughr  en-Namar,  firom  caves  near 
iL  Grossing  the  water-bed  at  8.07,  we  ascended  and  kept  along 
•0  before,  over  low  spurs  and  shallow  Wadys.  At  8.35  we 
reached  Martls,  the  ruin  of  a  small  village  built  of  unhewn 
stones,  like  those  behind  us,  with  a  tank  now  dry.  A  few  olive 
trees  and  fig  trees  around  it  seemed  to  show,  that  it  had  not 
been  long  desolate.  There  was  here  also  a  small  arable  tract. 
We  were  now  nearly  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  which 
bore  N.  87**  E. 

Passing  on  and  crossing  another  ravine,  we  saw  at  8.50  two 
sepulchres  hewn  in  the  roc£  ;  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  the  site 
called  Kasytln.  Having  so  often  heard  of  these  ruins,  we  were 
disappointed  in  finding  only  the  remains  of  a  common  town, 
larger  indeed  than  Marills,  but  like  it  built  of  unhewn  stones, 
and  now  thickly  overgrown  with  thistles.  There  was  also  a 
tank  now  without  water.  The  declivity  in  firont  descends  to 
Wady  Hend&j,  here  coming  out  fix)m  the  W.  N.  W.  of  which  in- 
deed it  forms  the  high  southwestern  side.  The  Hend&j  is  joined 
not  fiar  above  by  Wady  'Uba,  which  is  just  north  of  Kasytln.^ — 
I  afterwards  learned  fi-om  the  Bev.  Mr  Porter  of  Damascus,  that 
he  and  Dr  Paulding  once  passed  up  fix)m  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Hend£j  to  Safed.  After  ascending  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  they 
oame  to  a  site  of  ruins  on  the  southern  side,  for  which  they 
heard  no  name  ;  but  found  columns  as  of  a  temple,  and  also  an 
upright  stone  three  feet  high  with  a  Greek  inscription,  which 
uey  did  not  copy.  This  spot  could  only  have  been  Kasytln ; 
though  we  saw  there  no  columns  nor  inscriptions.  The  col- 
umns, not  improbably,  may  have  been  those  of  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. 

Around   Easyiln  is  an  arable  tract  larger  than  that  at 

d  Sfinnln  20*.     Tell  d-II&ridweh,  jnst        '  Bearings  at  Kuyhat    MarAs    191*. 
Oftr'Ain  MnlWiah,  ld\  Soath  end  of  upper  lake  95% 
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MarAs.  Our  ride  thus  far  to-day  had  been  qmte  an  tmcomfeit- 
able  one,  qiostly  without  a  path  and  through  tracts  rendered 
ahnost  impassable  by  the  many  thistles.  The  re^on  is  one  of 
hiUs  and  spurs,  considerably  elevated  above  the  plam^  but  having 
much  higher  mountains  towards  the  west. 

There  being  no  road  to  the  north  across  Wady  Heudfij,  we 
now,  at  9.10,  turned  down  eastward  into  the  mouth  of  that 
valley,  descending  first  over  a  gentle  cultivated  slope  and  then 
by  a  very  steep  declivity  ;  in  all  not  less  than  from  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  feet.  We  came  to  the  bottom  at  9.55, 
and  found  a  fine  limpid  stream  of  water.  Farther  up,  the  Wady 
is  called  el-Mu'addamlyeh,  and  has  its  beginning  near  el-Jiah.' 
We  followed  down  the  brook  to  the  plam.  A  travelled  road 
passes  up  the  valley,  coming  apparently  firom  the  Jisr  BenAt 
Ya'kdb.  Crossing  ^e  point  of  the  left  hand  hill  at  9.55,'  wjb 
turned  to  the  left  on  a  northern  road  ;  and  at  10  o'clock  came 
to  a  fork  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  road  fit)m  the  Jisr  to  Kedea 
Here  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  We  fi)llowed  the  Eedes  road ; 
and  at  10.10  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  which  here  again  ran 
quite  down  to  the  lake.'  Our  course  was  about  northwest 
The  plain  along  the  lake  is  fertile,  and  differs  firom  the  Gh6r  in 
being  productive  without  irrigation. 

In  ascending  the  hills,  we  rose  first  to  a  small  fertile  plain ; 
and  then  again  to  another  larger;  forming  two  steps  of  the 
ascent.  The  second  is  drained  by  a  Wady,  which -breaks  down 
to  the  Htkleh  through  a  gap  ;  this  at  11  o'clock  bore  east, 
and  is  a  little  south  of  McUdhah.  Here  we  began  to  climb 
the  still  higher  hills  in  the  northwest ;  fix>m  which,  as  wo 
ascended,  there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
lake.  At  11.15  we  came  out  upon  the  high  plain  or  platean  of 
Eedes ;  and  had  on  our  left,  S.  60**  W.  a  prominent  Tell  witii 
ruins,  called  Khuraibeh.  We  turned  oS,  without  a  path,  to 
visit  it. 

On  approaching  the  foot  of  the  Tell  we  came  upon  an  oil- 
press  of  former  days.  We  ascended  from  the  north ;  and  here, 
not  far  above  the  base,  was  an  ancient  sepulchre  in  good  preser- 
vation. The  lower  (northern)  side  of  a  sunken  rock  had  been 
laid  bare,  and  hewn  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  surface  ;  in 
this  was  a  door,  with  an  inclined  plane  leading  down  to  it ; 
while  upon  the  rock  above  was  a  cyclopean  walL  We  saw 
no  other  tombs.  We  reached  the  top  at  11.40.  The  place  is 
high  and  sightly;  overlooking  the  deep  and  rugged  Wady 

>  See  VoL  H.  p.  446.  [iii.  870.]  Bedawy  rnina  elong  the  low  hffls  which 

*  At  9.55,  el-H&rrfiweh  bore  12''.  bound  the  bottom  luid  of  the  pUin  ontht 

*  Bearings  at  10.10:  Chiaiih  144%  8  sontfa. 
W&kkat  172%  2  m.    These  are  two 
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Hendfij  on  the  flonth,  and  the  plain  of  Eedes  towards  the 
north,  with  a  fin^  view  of  the  lake  and  the  plain  oi  the  Hf!deh 
north  of  it  Wady  Hend&j  breaks  down  just  above  between  lofly 
precipicee.  At  the  foot  of  the  Tell  on  the  north,  is  a  strip  of 
Wer  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  some  fifty  feet 
or  more  below  the  plfun  of  Eedes.  It  has  on  the  north  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  is  drained  to  the  Hend&j  by  a  Wady  on  the  west 
of  the  TelL 

On  the  summit  of  the  Tell  are  many  large  heaps  of  stones. 
Some  of  the  stones  are  large  and  squared,  but  not  hewiL  We 
nw  neither  bevelled  stones,  nor  columns.  Most  of  the  stones, 
apparently^  had  often  been  built  up  into  houses  of  different 
epocha.  Mere  also  were  two  oil-presses ;  or,  rather,  one  of  them 
was  perhaps  the  vat  for  receiving  the  oil ;  it  was  round  and  deep, 
and  lower  and  smaller  than  the  press.  These  presses  show,  that 
the  olive  was  once  extensively  cultivated  here ;  while  now  not 
an  olive  tree  is  seen.  Many  oaks  (Baltita)  are  scattered  round 
about.* 

This  Tell  had  been  seen  and  noted  by  Dr  Smith  when  at  Eedes 
in  1844 ;  and  I  had  formerly  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  it 
might  not  possibly  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hazor  of  Naphtali* 
We  had  now  come  hither  to  examine  this  point  upon  the  spot. 
The  Hazor  of  Naphtali '  was  obviously  the  Hazor  of  Jabin  ;  who 

Skthered  many  kings  together  against  Joshua  to  the  waters  of 
eiom,  the  present  lake  of  the  Htleh ;  but  was  discomfited  by 
that  leader,  and  Hazor  burned  with  fire.*  This  account  pre- 
supposes that  Hazor  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  ;  and  Jose- 
ens  says  expressly,  that  it  "  lay  over  the  lake  Semechonitis,''  as 
names  it.'  At  a  later  period  another  Jabin  of  Hazor  op- 
pressed Israel,  whose  armies  were  discomfited  by  Deborah  and  ^ 
oarak.*  The  same  Hazor,  apparently,  was  fortified  by  Solomon.^ 
We  jead,  further,  that  under  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  "  Tiglath- 
dleser  king  of  Assyria  came  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Eedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  then)  captive  to 
Assyria.'''  Tiglath-pileser  came  from  the  norHi,  and  Ijon, 
Abel,  Kedesh,  and  Gilead,  are  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  known  to  lie,  from  north  to  south.  Hence  arises  a 
▼ery  strong  presumption,  that  Hazor,  being  mentioned  next  to 

^  BeniiUB  bom  Tdl  Ehnrubeli :  Eedes  *  Jo>&.  11«  1-18. 

i\  «UHanAweh  6r.  TeUel-FerasllT*'.  •  Job.  Antt  5.  5.  1,  if  'Aff^pov  w6\«^ 

Norfh  end  of  Uke  87*.   South  end  of  lake  .  , .  aMi  9h  hnpKwm  riis  2c/icx«WriSof 

116*.    'Alma  242*.    Wady  Hendi\j,  coune  Al/unjf. 

ibore,  242*.  •  Jndg.  o.  4. 

*  See  Bibliotli.  Smm,   1847.  p.  40d.  M  E.  9. 15. 
Comp.  Bibliofth.  Saa  1846.  pp.  212,  228.  *  2  K  15,  2d. 

*  Jodi.  19,  SS. 
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Eedesh,  was  not  far  distant  from  it  towards  the  south.  TUi 
again  is  strengthened  by  the  enumeration  of  the  fenced  cities  of 
ifaphtali  in  the  reverse  order,  from  south  to  north,  vis.  '^  Ham* 
math,  Rakkath,  and  Chinnereth,  and  Adamah,  and  Bamah,  and 
Hazor,  and  Eedesh/'  ^  There  is  no  further  mention  of  ibis 
Hazor  after  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser,  except  hiBtorically 
by  Josephus  as  above  cited. 

So  far  as  the  situation  is  concerned,  no  spot  could  oonespoud 
more  completely  to  the  data  above  collected,  than  this  TelL  It 
overlooks  the  lake  and  plain  of  the  Htileh,  being  neaily  opposite 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  former ;  it*  is  distant  one  hoar. 
from  Eedes  towards  the  south ;  and  is  in  itself  a  position  of 
great  strength.  The  present  indefinite  name  ^Buins,'  affords 
no  clew.  The  main  objection  is  perhaps  the  absence  of  all  ap> 
pearance  of  fortifications  and  of  large  structures ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  place  was  destroyed  before  the  Jewish 
exile,  and  never  afterwards  built  up  ;  except,  according  to  what 
now  appears,  as  an  agricultural  village.  That  it  was  once  a 
large  place,  is  evident.  The  sepulchre  marks  high  antiquity, 
wealth,  and  probable  rank ;  while  the  structures  wmch  now  give 
distinction  to  Kedes  are  of  a  far  later  date.  I  am  therefore  led 
to  lay  no  great  stress  upon  this  objection  ;  and  am  disposed  to 
rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  this  spot  was  the  site  of  the  Haior 
of  Naphtali. 

Should  any  one  object,  that  in  this  way  the  r^al  cities  of 
Hazor  and  Eedes  would  be  brought  too  near  each  other,  let 
him  remember  the  analogous  cases  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo, 
Gibeah  and  Bamah,  Bethel  and  Ai. 

We  had  already  examined  two  places,  bearing  names  some- 
*  what  similar  to  Hazor,  and  we  afterwards  visited  a  third  on  the 
east  of  Bfini&s.*     But  neither  of  them  correspond  at  all  with  the 
historical  notices,  which  must  determine  the  site  of  Hazor.  . 

Leaving  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  11.55,  we  descended 
towards  the  northwest,  and  continued  on  in  that  direction  till 
we  struck  a  road  to  Eedes  on  the  west  of  the  rocky  cminenoe 
above  mentioned.  We  now  kept  on  through  the  plain,  and  at 
12.50  dismounted  at  the  northern  fountain  of  Kedes:  The 
village  was  west  of  us,  on  its  hill ;  and  we  did  not  ascend  to  it 

Eedes  is  situated  upon  a  rather  high  ridge,  which  juts  out 
about  E.  S.  E.  from  th^  western  hills.  Towards  the  south  this 
ridge  is  separated  from  ti»e  high  plain  by  a  Wady  or  strip  of 
lower  plain  ;  in  which,  under  the  village,  is  a  copious  fountain 
of  limpid  water.     The  village  stands  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 

>  Josh.  19,  35-37.  81.     For  the  Welj  of  Sheikh  Othmn  d- 

*  See  above  for  HazzAr,  pp.  62,  63.    For    HtoArj^  see  under  Maj  27Ul 
Ehirbet  Hnz^  and  Tell  HazArj  lee  p. 
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ridge,  a  sort  of  TelL  East  of  this  there  is  an  offset  in  the  ridge, 
and  then  another  lower  Tell ;  and  still  a  low  ridge  runs  out  firom 
the  fi)ot  of  the  latter,  ending  in  a  roc^  blunin  the  middle 
of  the  plain  further  east.  The  whole  plain  north  and  east  of 
the  village,  and  for  some  distance  also  towards  the  southeast,  is 
bwer  th&n  the  phun  further  south  by  some  fifty  feet  or  more. 
The  fountain  at  which  we  stopped  is  north  of  the  ridge,  on  a 
tract  a  little  elevated  above  the  lower  plain.  The  latter  is  shut 
in  by  low  hiUs  on  the  east.  At  a  point  nearly  east  of  the  village, 
a  W  ady  seems  to  break  down  through  them  to  the  Htdeh ;  but 
my  companion,  who  was  here  in  April  1844,  passed  that  way, 
and  found  that  the  plain  has  no  outlet.  That  portion  of  it 
wag  then  covered  witn  water,  which  seemed  to  be  fast  drying 
pp.*  This  line  of  hills  shuts  out  Kedes  from  any  view  of  the 
Htdeb ;  but  we  could  see  over  them  the  extensive  table  land  of 
Jeidtlr  beyond  the  Hf!deh  ;  while  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  rose  in  full 
grandeur  before  us.* 

The  whole  eastern  declivity,  from  the  high  r^on  east  of 
Bint  Jebeil  to  the  HMeh,  is  understood  to  descend  by  four  steps, 
with  three  intervening  plateaus.  The  first  of  these  latter  is  the 
valley  or  plain  at  the  head  of  which  is  'Aitherttn,  and  which  is 
drained  to  theLitftny.  The  next  is  the  plain  north  of  Mftli- 
klyeh,  said  to  be  drained  to  that  of  Kedes.  The  third  is  the 
plain  of  Kedes  itself;  from  which  there  is  a  great  and  steep 
descent  to  the  HMeh. 

The  site  of  Kedes  is  a  splendid  one,  well  watercKl  and  sur- 
loimded  by  fertile  plains.  But  there  seemed  to  be*  a  general 
impression  among  the  people  of  the  region,  that  the  water  of 
boui  the  fountains  is  unwholesome.    At  the  time  of  our  former 

E*  umey,  in  1838,  the  village  was  said  to  be  deserted.  In  1844 
r  Smith  found  it  occupied  by  people  fix)m  Haurftn,  who  had 
moved  over  a  few  months  previously.  In  the  village  he  saw  one 
or  two  prostrate  columns  ;  but  it  seems  to  contain  no  other  traces 
of  antiquity.' 

The  remains  of  antiquity  lie  mainly  on  the  plain  below  the 
TiDage,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  fountain.  Bound  about 
^lihe  fountain  itself  are  quite  a  nimiber  of  sarcophagi,  some  of 
wliich  lo^  used  as  drinking-troughs.  They  are  all  hewn  smootii, 
both  inside  and  outside,  but  not  sculptured.  East  of  the 
fountain  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  structures,  bnilt  of 
hewn  stone,  and  of  good  workmanship.  The  easternmost  is  the 
largest.     Its  walls  are  standing ;  and  in  its  eastern  front  is  a 

>  E.  Smith  in  BiUioih.  Sao.  May  1849,  58".    TeH  el-FeiM  122^    el-KhorailNh 

^876.  186^    Beiihl95% 

*  Bearings  from  Kedea»  taken  in  1844 :        *  BibUoih.  Saa  ib.  pi  875. 
Jebd  eah-Sheikli  50".    Casde  of  Bkaka 
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large  portal,  with  smaller  side  portals.  We  saw  no  columni^ 
but  noticed  Coiinthian  capitals  among  the  ruins.  The  whole 
character  of  this  structure  and  of  its  architecture  is  decidedly 
Jewish  ;  resembling  entirely  that  of  the  edifices  we  had  seen  at 
Eefr  Bir'im,  Meirdn,  Irbid,  and  Tell  Htim.  It  was  once  a  synr 
agogue. 

The  western  edifice  is  smaller,  and  bmlt  on  a  different  plan. 
It  is  square,  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side,  with  an  onuir 
mented  portal  towards  the  south.  From  this  portal  a  vault  with 
a  round  arch  runs  through  the  building  to  the  nordi  wall ;  and 
another  similar  one  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Whether  tiheie 
was  once  a  dome,  we  could  not  determine.  At  the  side  of  the 
portal  is  a  small  niche.  This  structure,  too,  I  was  led  to  reppid 
as  probably  Jewish ;  both  from  the  general  style  of  the  architeo- 
ture,  and  firom  its  resemblance  to  some  of  the  delineations  we 
have  of  Jewish  tombs.  ^ 

Between  these  two  structures  are  several  large  and  remaik* 
able  sarcophagi.  Thev  stand  parallel  to  each  other  on  a  raised 
pedestal  or  platform,  five  or  six  feet  high.  That/)n  the  west  is 
double ;  that  is,  two  sarcophc^  are  excavated  side  by  side  in 
one  huge  block,  having  a  smgle  cover  for  both,  which  ia  aotdb* 
tured  to  represent  scales.  That  on  the  east  is  precisely  atmibr 
in  its  general  form.  The  third  is  angle ;  and  probably  a  foorfli 
once  occupied  the  space  now  vacant.  The  outside  of  these  saioc^ 
phagi  was  once  elaborately  sculptured  with  figures ;  bat  the 
action  of  the  weather  has  so  worn  upon  the  stone,  that  the 
figures  caitnot  now  be  made  out.  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction, 
that  these  likewise  were  Jewish  tombs. 

Kedesh  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  of  a  Canaanitish 
subdued  by  Joshua  ;  it  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Napht 
and  became  one  of  the  cities  of  refiige.*  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Barak ;  and  being  captured  by  Tiglath-pUeser,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  carried  away  into  captivity.'  After  the  exile  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  books,  as  still  existing ;  *  and 
Josephus  speaks  of  it,  under  the  name  Cydoessa,  as  a  strong  and 
populous  inland  town  of  the  Tynans.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
call  it  Cydissus;  and  place  it  twenty  Boman  miles  fiom  Tyre 
and  near  to  Paneas.' 

We  hear  no  more  of  Eedesh  until  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
when  it  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  He  fi)und  here  no 
Jews  ;  but  several  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints ;  and  among  them 
that  of  Barak.^    Later  Jewish  itineraries  place  here  a&>  the 

^  Etpeciallj  in  'JlcimB  hft-Abot,'  Car-  *  Jadg.  4,  6.-2  K  15,  29. 

moly  p.  488  aq.  «  1  Iboo.  11,  6a  7a    Tob.  1,  2. 

*  Josh.  12,  22.— Josh.  19,  87.    Jowph.  *  Gr.  wphs  Kv8ouivo7f,  Jot.  B.  J.  4. 2.  a 

Antt  6.  1.  24.— Josh.  20,  7.    21,  82.    1  •  Chunnast  art  (Mm. 

Chr.  6;  7S.  *  Beig.  of  Tod.  L  p.  88. 
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tombs  of  Deborah  and  Jael.^  Brocardus  speaks  of  Kedesh  in 
terms  appropriate  to  the  present  day.'  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  since  been  visited  by  Frank  travellers,  until  the  present 
century.  We  heard  of  it  in  1838,  when  at  Benit ;  and  were 
tdd,  that  it  had  been  visited  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  a  few 
years  before.*  Bertou  was  there  the  same  year,  soon  after  we 
left  Syria.^  Major  Bobc  passed  this  way  in  1841,  and  Dr  Smith 
in  1844.*  But  none  of  these,  except  the  latter,  have  given  any 
descTiplion  of  the  place. 

Setting  off  from  the  fountain  of  Kedes  at  2.20,  we  went 
north  through  the  low  plain,  by  a  road  much  obstructed  by 
thistles.  We  came  at  2.40  to  the  Mils,  among  which  we 
entered  by  a  Wady  coming  from  a  little  west  of  north.  Five 
minutes  within  the  Wady  was  a  well  with  water.  At  2.55  the 
main  branch  of  the  valley  came  down  from  the  left ;  and  at  a 
bend,  on  its  high  western  side,  fiicing  us,  was  the  village  of 
Boleida.  This  branch  was  said  to  drain  the  whole  tract  lyins 
east  of  the  valley  descending  from  ' Athertln.  We  now  ascended 
out  of  the  valley,  very  steeply,  on  the  west  of  a  smaller  branch ; 
and  came  out  at  3.05  upon  a  fine  arable  tract  of  table  land,  near 
to  several  very  large  and  fine  Butm  trees.*  We  continued 
aseending  gradually  through  this  tract  towards  the  north ;  and 
then  descending  a  little  came  at  3.40  to  the  extensive  village  of 
Meis,  called  alK>  Meis  el-JebeL  The  road  from  'Akka  to  H&s- 
beiya  passes  through  this  place,  falling  into  ours  a  little  on  the 
south  of  the  village. 

.  The  village  is  separated  into  two  parts,  west  and  east,  by  a 
shallow  depression,  in  which  we  pitched  our  tent.  Southwest  of 
the  village  was  a  fine  pond  of  rain  water,  at  which  the  herds 
were  drinking.  This  water  is  used  also  by  the  inhabitants ; 
though  thero  was  said  to  be  a  good  fountain  in  a  valley  north  of 
the  village.  The  whole  region  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country, 
king  east  of  the  district  around  Tibnin,  and  connected  with  it. 
The  village  too  is  large,  and  looked  thiifty ;  and  the  people 
•eemed  comparatively  comfortable. 

Thursday^  May  20th. — We  left  Meis  at  6.10,  going  down 
immediately  into  a  small  plain  or  basin  on  the  north,  extending 
from  west  to  east ;  which  was  said  to  have  no  outlet,  and  to 
become  a  lake  in  winter.    It  was  now  under  cultivation.     The 

>  Cftrmolj,  pp.  2S4,  STS,  450.  *  Biblioth.   Sacr.   1S48.  p.    11.— lUd. 

■  Biocttd.  c.  7.  p.  173^  *' Cedes  Neph-  1849,  p  874  sq. 

tiHm,  qnjB  .  .  .  abandat  omnibus  bonis.  *  Bearings  at  8.05 :  el-H&rrilweh  154^ 

Hoiistrantiiri]licxnagnsBrainflB,etsepulchra  Tell  el-Feras  127^     Kedes  ]80^    Khn- 

palohenima  antiqnonim.''  raibeb   188°.     Moheibtb  305**.    Bnleid* 

*  See  VoL  IL  p.  489.  [iii.  855.]  W.  ^  m.— Bearing  at  8.20:  Moheibib  W. 

«  Boll  de  la  Soc  de  G^gr.  Sept.  1889,  —At  8.85,  Ehnraibeh  bore  I81^ 
p.  144. 
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region  here  10  higb^  and  too  cold  for  the  rairing  of  cotton.  The 
hills  before  us  were  covered  with  oak  trees.  At  6.30  and  6.35 
we  passed  the  heads  of  two  Wadys^  going  westward  to  another, 
called  Wady  el-Jemal,  which  runs  to  the  Litftny.  At  7  o'clock 
we  had  an  extensive  prospect  towards  the  west,  including  the 
fortress  of  Tibnin.'  Continuing  to  ascend,  we  came  at  7.15  to 
the  brow  south  of  Htinin,  commanding  a  wide  and  noble  view 
of  the  Htleh  below  us  on  the  right.* 

The  prospect  was  a  splendid  one.  In  the  fiur  distance  Jebd 
Bfinnin  was  visible,  with  much  snow  still  upon  it.  Near  at 
hand,  overagainst  us  in  the  northeast,  was  Jebel  esh-Sheikh, 
having  strips  of  snow  and  ice  running  down  from  the  smrnnit,  ap- 
parently in  ravines. 

The  whole  plain  of  the  Hddeh  was  before  us,  cultivated  quite 
down  to  the  marsh  ;  and  more  extensive  than  both  marsh  and 
lake  together.  We  thought  we  could  here  trace  clearly  the 
various  streams  flowing  through  the  plain,  and  diBtingnish 
accurately  their  points  of  junction.  These  I  carefully  noted ; 
but  the  subsequent  result  taught  me  a  lesson  in  respect  to  judg- 
ments formed  under  such  circumstances ;  I  mean,  when  looking 
down  from  a  lofty  point  of  view  upon  an  extensive  tract  m 
country  below.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  I  came  to  trnvem 
the  Htlleh,  and  follow  the  streams  to  their  junction,  moat  of  my 
notes  proved  to  be  entirely  wrong.  Here  too,  Htkntn,  Abil,  and 
MutoUeh,  were  in  sight  before  us  on  the  western  hills. 

Setting  off  again  at  7.30,  and  descending,  we  reached  Hiinln 
at  8  o'clock.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  fortress,  with  a  poor 
village  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south.  The  place  is  in  a  notw  of 
the  mountain,  running  northwest  and  southeast,  and  cleaving 
the  mountain  nearly  half  way  to  its  base.  In  this  notch  is  a  low 
and  broad  Tell,  on  which  the  ruins  and  village  are  situated. 
The  narrow  valley  towards  the  northwest  runs  to  the  Lttftny. 
On  the  east  there  is  a  small  shallow  Wady  descending  steep^ 
towards  the  HMeh.  •Htlnin  belongs  to  the  district  of  BdAd 
Besh^rah  ;  and  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  ruling  Sheikhs 
formerly  resided  here.  But  since  the  great  earthquake  of  Janu- 
ary 1837,  no  part  of  the  castle  has  l^n  habitable  ;  and  these 
feudal  chiefs  have  all  settled  in  and  around  Tibnin.' 

The  more  ancient  fortress  occupied  a  large  area,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  village  on 
the  south.  The  later  Turkish  fortress,  also  now  in  ruins,  with 
nine  or  ten  round  towers,  took  in  only  about  a  third  part  of  the 

>  Bearings  at  7 :  Tlbntn  274^     BiAi^n  tQUeli  25\     KfiPat  e»-Siibeibeh,  nemr  Bi- 

225".   Muheibib219%   el-Malik!yeh  200^  niat,  74^    Aba82\ 
Meii  21  r.  >  W.  M.  Thomion  in  BibUoth.  Smm, 

*  Bearings  at  7.15 :  Hftoln  B\    el-Ma-  1846,  pi  20a 
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stme  area  on  fhe  norfh.  At  the  northwest  comer  and  along  the 
whole  of  the  northern  side^  the  solid  rock  of  the  foundation  is 
cut  away,  forming  a  fosse  in  some  parts  twenty  feet  deep  and 
nearly  as  many  broad  ;  close  upon  the  inside  of  which  the  wall 
is  built.  On  the  east  the  wall  is  carried  along  the  brow  of  the 
TelL  In  this  northern  and  later  portion  no  remains  of  antiquity 
are  visible,  except  a  few  small  bevelled  stones  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  also  near  the  Turkish  portal  in  the  south  side.  Here 
IB  a  bevelled  stone  of  larger  dimensions.  A  few  other  bevelled 
sloneB  are  found  in  different  parts  ;  and  some  are  built  into  the 
wmUs  of  the  houses  of  the  village.  In  the  village,  outside  of 
the  later  fortress,  is  a  fine  ancient  portal  nearly  complete,  built 
of  large  bevelled  stones  stQl  in  their  place,  with  grooves  for  the 
doors;  it  is  the  finest  fragment  among  all  the  remains.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  ruin  consists  in  several  pieces  of  ancient 
wall  built  of  unhewn  stones ;  that  is,  of  stones  broken  to  a 
smooth  &ce,  but  not  squared,  and  kid  up  in  this  rude  irregular 
manner.  Such  fragments  of  wall  are  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  fortress.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  like  elsewhere. 
The  fortress  must  anciently  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength  ; 
but  its  present  appearance  disappointed  us,  as  not  equal  to  the 
reports  we  had  heard  respecting  it.  From  it  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  lake  is  visible.^  The  place  was  visited  in  1843  by 
the  Bev.  W.  M.  Thomson.* 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  position  of  this  ancient 
fortress,  except  as  commanding  the  plain  of  the  Htlleh  below. 
That  it  must  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites,  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  question.  Tet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  place 
named  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  it  can  be  regarded  as 
corresponding,  with  any  degree  of  probability  ;  unless  it  be  Beth 
Behoby  called  also  Behoh^  a  city  and  perhaps  a  district  not  far 
fiom  the  city  Dan.  Six  hundred  Danites,  it  is  said,  came  to 
LaiBh,  to  '^  a  people  quiet  and  secure,"  for  from  Sidon,  and  in 
the  valley  (deep  plain)  "  that  is  by  Beth-Behob  ;" »  there  they 
built  a  city  and  called  it  Dan.  But  the  city  Dan,  as  we  shaU 
see,  was  situated  at  Tell  el-E&dy.*  The  same  Behob  is 
probably  meant,  when  it  is  said  of  the  spies  sent  from  Eadesh- 
bamea,  that  they  searched  the  land  '^  unto  Behob,  as  one  goeth 
to  Hamath.'' '  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  spies  went  beyond 
the  usual  northern  limit  of  Palestine  &t  Dan ;  and  from  that 
point  the  direct  way  to  Hamath  is  up  through  the  Wady  et-> 

^  Beuings  from  Hibb :  KuFat  Bftniis  •  Heb.  aim*n'*n^  *ivSm  DS99  Judo. 

Sr.     Ten  el-K*dy  77*.      TeU  el-Ferw  to  og.  «„«.*-  if'oo  '»  •^•"^     ^ 

18S.    N.  end  oflaln  154  .  *  See  under  May  26th. 

»  See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  p.  201  iq.  •  Heb.  ran  IxA  Shn-n]?,  Num.  1& 

Ktt«rEnik.XV.pL242tq.  21.                .n        .         .     -» 
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Teim  and  the  Bdk^'a.^  To  all  these  circumstancefl  the  position 
of  Hdnin  well  corresponds  ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  not  greatly 
err,  if  we  regard  it  as  representing  the  ancient  Beth-Behob.' 

We  set  off  again  from  Htnin  at  8.35  ;  and  crossing  a  de> 
pression  we  struck  np  northeast  between  the  mountain  and  a 
lower  hill  on  the  right  through  a  wooded  tract  We  came  at 
8.50  to  the  top  6{  the  ascent;  and  then  descended  for  a  time  in 
the  same  direction,  through  a  narrow  valley  with  green  bushes 
and  strips  of  wheat  not  yet  ripe.  Afterwaids  we  kept  on  at  the 
same  level  along  the  declivity,  considerably  above  the  plain ;  the 
trees  having  ceased  as  we  descended.  We  crossed  several  spurs 
and  Wadys ;  one  of  the  latter  descending  towards  Abil,  to^the 
Derdftrah.  Climbing  the  steep  northern  declivity,  we  had  Abil 
on  our  right  at  9.30,  a  little  below  us.  It  lies  on  a  marked 
Tell ;  which,  below  the  summit,  has  an  offset  towards  the  south. 
It  is  situat^  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Derd&rah,  the  stream 
coming  from  Merj  'Aytln.  Abil  is  inhabited  by  Christians.  We 
could  here  see  the  chasm  by  which  the  stream  comes  down,  very 
narrow  and  deep,  almost  as  if  artificial  It  issues  from 'the  Meg 
on  the  east  of  el-MuttLlleh ;  then  makes  a  deep  turn  westwaid 
between  the  two  villages  ;  and  continues  down  on  the  west  of 
AbiL  The  latter  is  called  also  sometimes,  on  account  of  its  fine 
wheat,  Abil  el-Kamh.  * 

This  Abu  may  well  be  regarded,  as  representing  the  ancieat 
Abel  or  Abel  Beth  Maachah  of  this  r^on,  known  to  us  in 
Scripture.  It  probably  had  the  latter  name,  as  lying  near  Beth 
Maachah ;  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished.'  Once  it  is 
called  Abel-maim.^  It  is  twice  mentioned  with  other  places  in 
the  order  from  north  to  south  ;  once,  ^^  Ijon  (Heb.  'ly&fij  Arab. 
'Aytln),  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth ; "'  and  again,  **  Ijon, 
Abel,  Janoah,  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Gilead."  *  These  notices  all  cor- 
respond well  to  the  position  of  Abil. — That  this  place  is  the  true 
Abel  of  Scripture,  rather  than  Ibl  el-Hawa,  situated  on  the 
ridge  between  Merj  'Aytin  and  Wady  et-Teim,  is  probable  for 
two  reasons.  The  former  lies  on  a  Tell  like  most  of  the  ancient 
strong  cities  ;  and,  further,  its  situation  is  such,  that  the  series 
^^Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,"  as  above,  is  not  unnatural;  which  would 

>  So  too  "the  SjriAns  of  Beth-Rebob,**  ■  There  was  another  Rahob  In  tSie  tribe 

■poken  of  in  2  Sam.   10,  6,  are  in  v.  6  of  Aaher,  fVnther  west ;  Joih.  19,  SSi  80l 

oaUed  "the  Syrians  of  Reholfe.''    Comn.  21,81.    Jndg.  1,  81. 

RitterXV.p.  218.— The  phrase  POn  Kia!)  »  2  Sam.  20,  14.  1& 

seems  in  Num.  13,  21,  to  be  taken  in  its  «  2  Chr.  16,  4 ;  oomn.  1  K.  15,  Sa 

strict  meaning,   "as  men  oome  [go]  to  .  t  v-  ik  9a     iZa^^  n  19  ±    l^ 

Hamath ;"  so  the  EngUsh  version.     In  aU  .  ^  ^  ^^^  20.    Joa  Antt  8.  12.  4.  Jo- 

other  pai^ges  the  pb^  refers  to  a  point  'J^'^  has  bete  the  oarmpted  form  'A^sA- 

in  the  extreme  northern  border  of  Pales-  ^«^» 

tine ,-  so  Judg.  8,  8.   IK.  8,  65.  etc    See  '  2  K.  15,  29. 
below,  at  the  end  of  Sect  XIL 
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not  be  the  case  with  Ibl  el-Hawa,  lying  as  it  does  northeast  of 
Ijon.^ 

The  village  eUMutOlleh  is  inhabited  by  Dnuses ;  and  is  the 
most  Bouthem  spot  occupied  by  that  portion  of  the  sect  which 
dusters  around  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  and  Abil  are  also  the 
inoBt  southern  villages  of  the  district  Meij  ' Aytln.  MutfiUeh  lies 
upon  the  hill  bordering  upon  the  Merj^  through  which  the  Der* 
dinh  breaks  down ;  and  enjoys  a  conunandin^  view  of  the 
mat  ba^  of  the  HMeL  Hence  its  name,  which  signifies  ^  a 
look  out/  or  rather  '  a  look  down.'  But  from  most  of  the  Meij 
itself  the  viUage  is  not  visible.  Its  site  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dred fioet  above  the  Meij. 

While  thus  in  view  of  Abil  and  el-MuttOleh,  we  were  upon 
a  onall  elevated  plain,  drained  towards  the  northwest  by  a 
Wady  in  that  quarter.  We  were  now  approaching  the  end  of 
the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  at  9.40  could  look  across  the 
Ut&ny  and  up  Wady  JermOk  to  the  high  region  around  Jeijti'a. 
Yeiy  soon  also  the  castle  esh-ShOkif  came  out  from  behind  the 
mountain,  perched  high  upon  what  appeared  from  this  side  like  a 
lofty  waU.  The  Wady  which  drains  the  little  plain  soon  opens 
out  into  a  broad  valley  or  cultivated  tract,  extending  to  the 
TJttnj  at  a  point  not  &r  south  of  the  castle.  It  was  full  of 
wheat  fields  and  olive  groves ;  and  in  it  on  the  southern  side 
was  the  large  village  of  Kefir  EUy,  which  at  9.50  bore  N.  35""  W. 
half  a  mile  distant.  Further  down,  on  the  same  side,  where  the 
hidber  ground  descends  towards  the  Litfiny,  stands  the  larger 
viHage  of  Deir  Mim&s,  which  we  had  before  seen  fi*om  3ie 
csstle. — ^At  this  valley  the  mountains  on  the  south  terminate ; 
finther  north  are  only  the  lower  hills  around  the  Meij. 

There  was  now  a  gentle  descent ;  and  at  10  o'clock  we 
xeached  the  brow  of  the  Meij,  and  looked  down  upon  it  in  its 
whole  extent.  It  is  a  beautiful  oval  plain,  surrounded  by  not 
Ugh  hills ;  its  longest  diameter  being  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  E. 
about  three  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles.  It  is 
lepaxated  from  Wady  et-Teim  on  the  east,  and  from  the  valley  of 
the  LttAny  on  the  west,  only  by  these  lines  of  hills.  The  whole 
plain  18  level  like  a  floor ;  and  is  well  watered  and  mostly 
under  cultivation.  A  portion  of  it  is  X)a8ture  ground,  to  which 
we  came  afterwards ;  and  beyond  the  middle  is  a  grove  of  trees 
and  bushes. — Here  we  stopped  some  twenty  minutes  for  rest. 

We  now,  at  10.25  descended  into  the  Merj ;  and  at  10.40 
crossed  the  great  road  leading  from  the  Htileh  by  MutQUeh  to 
the  Jiar  el-Khfirdela  near  the  castle.  The  road  we  were  follow- 
ing led  directly  to  Ehiyam  on  the  northeastern  hiUs.    At  10.55 

>  TIm  lSk»  ykm  is  giTvn  by  W.  M.    comp.  218,  214.    £.  Smith  in  Mi.  Jour. 
Thomaoo,  in  nnOioth.  Saor.  184ft.  p.  204,    Api^  25, 1844.    Bitter  £i^  XV.  p.  241. 
ToL.  in.— 32 
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we  crossed  a  small  stream  coming  from  the  west ;  and  at  11.10 
came  to  the  principal  stream  of  the  Merj.  It  was  now  Bto^pped 
by  a  dam  just  below  the  path,  fer  the  purpose  of  irrigation ; 
and  men  were  washing  sheep  in  the  pond  thus  formed.  The 
water  was  too  deep  to  be  forded  at  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore 
struck  up  along  the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  through  fields  in 
which  many  people  were  ploughing.  We  found  at  last  a  ^ood 
crossing-place ;  the  stream  was  not  large,  but  the  channel  is  in 
many  places  miry.  We  came  into  our  road  again  at  11.30, 
having  lost  ten  minutes  by  our  circuit ;  and  stopped  immedi- 
ately at  a  small  fountain  for  lunch,  under  fig  trees. 

Opposite  to  us,  on  the  left,  were  the  pastures  of  the  Meij ; 
where  at  this  time  many  horses  were  tethered,  belonging  proba- 
bly to  the  goyemment.  There  were  several  tents  for  their 
keepers.  We  had  crossed  a  portion  of  the  tract,  and  admired  the 
luxuriant  pasturage  ;  the  white  clover  being  in  some  parts  eight 
inches  high.  We  had  seen  the  same  yesterday  around  Kedea. 
In  this  region,  for  the  first  time,  we  fell  in  with  the  tall  mlver 
poplars,  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

Setting  off  again  at  12.30,  we  soon  diverged  from  the 
Khiyam  road  towards  the  left,  on  a  road  leading  to  Judeideh. 
in  order  to  visit  the  large  Tell  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
the  Merj.  In  ten  minutes  we  were  opposite,  as  we  supposed,  to 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Merj,  situated  (as  we  had  heani  and  as 
Dr  Smith  had  been  told  on  a  fermer  journey  ^)  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  grove  of  trees  on  our  left.  But  at  12.50  there  was 
on  our  left  a  large  reservoir,  or  rather  a  solid  wall  or  dam,  now 
broken,  below  large  fountains  issuing  from  under  a  low  bank  ;  and 
evidently  intended  to  raise  the  water  to  a  sufficient  height  for 
mills  or  for  irrigating  the  whole  plain.  When  I  passed  this  way 
again  the  next  week  with  Mr  Thomson,  we  understood  that  this 
was  the  main  fountain,  the  true  Birket  Derdfirah. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  struck  across  the  fields  without  a 
path,  directly  towards  the  TelL  At  1.05  we  crossed  with  some 
difficulty  a  rivulet  from  a  narrow  arm  of  the  plain  running  up 
northeast ;  and  at  1.10  reached  the  foot  of  the  Tell.  It  is 
usually  known  as  Tell  Dibbin,  from  a  village  not  far  distant ; 
and  is  also  called  Tell  Nfima.  Id  the  plain,  on  the  north  and 
northeast,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tell,  are  traces  of  ruins  ;  among 
which  we  found  fragments  of  columns.  The  ascent  of  the  Ten 
is  very  steep  on  this  side.  The  top  is  a  level  tract  of  consider- 
able extent,  under  good  cultivation,  with  a  few  traces  of  heaps  of 
stones,  as  of  former  buildings  ;  and  perhaps  of  walls  on  the  east 
and  west.  The  height  of  the  Tell  above  the  plain  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Dr  De 

/  Ms.  Joom.  April  25,  1844. 
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Forest.*  Along  its  eastern  foot  runs  the  great  road  from  Sidon 
to  HftBbeiya  and  Damaacos,  coming  np  from  the  Jisr  el-Ehtbv 
dela.  This  is  the  most  level  and  feasible  of  all  the  routes 
between  DamaBCOs  and  the  coast ;  and  perhaps  the  only  one  on 
which  a  carriage  road  could  well  be  constructed.* 

The  plain  of  the  Meij  at  this  upper  end  is  1822  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Df  De  Forest.  Althou^  the  plain 
appears  so  level,  it  yet  declines  greatly  towards  the  south ;  being 
some  330  feet  lower  in  that  part,  towards  MutOUeh. 

This  Tell  Dibbtn  is  a  noble  site  for  a  city ;  oveilooking  as 
it  does,  the  whole  plain  of  the  Meij,  and  commanding  one  of  the 
great  roads  between  the  seacoast  and  the  interior.  Unmistaka- 
ble traces  likewise  show,  that  in  veiy  ancient  times  the  place 
was  occupied  by  a  city.  Shall  we  perhaps  be  wrong  in  regard- 
ing it  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  lion  (Heb.  /ydn),  the  name  of 
wUch  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Arabic  ^AfUrn,  ?  *  We  have 
a  like  analogy  in  the  case  of  Jabesh-gilead ;  where  its  name  as 
a  city  has  perished,  but  has  been  handed  down  in  connection  with 
the  valley,  Wady  Tftbis.  Ijon  is  twice  mentioned  as  the  norths 
enunost  of  the  cities  in  this  region  ;  once  where  Benhadad,  at  the 
call  of  Asa,  ravages  ^'  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth  ;"*  and 
■gain  when  Tiglath-pileser  invaded  the  land,  and  carried  away 
into  captivity  the  inhabitants  of  ^^  Ijon,  and  Abel,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor.'''  After  the  captivity  Ijon  is  no  more 
heard  of;  and  its  Tell  and  a  few  fragments  are  all  that  remain 
to  mark  its  probable  site.* 

We  left  the  foot  of  the  Tell  at  1.15,  by  the  Sidon  road  and 
hastened  on  towards  H&sbeiya ;  passing  up  northeast  throng 
the  long  narrow  arm  of  the  plain,  before  mentioned.  In  it  was 
the  brook  we  had  crossed ;  which  seemed  at  one  place  on  our 
right  to  have  once  had  a  large  dam,  now  broken.  At  2  o'clock 
we  rose  from  the  extremity  of  this  arm  upon  a  small  higher 
dain.'  This  we  now  crossed  towards  the  ridge  which  separates 
It  from  Wady  et-Teim.    The  plain  terminated  at  2.15 ;  and 

•  Bearii^  from  Tell  Dibbtn  i  el-Judei-  *  The  possible  identity  of  San  and 
deh  N.  Taoni  NIha  11*.  Khiyam  187°.  *Ay^  was  snggested  by  the  reviewer  of 
el-HftriAweh  1S9*.  Medihad  211^  el-  Ranmex^s  Palftstina  in  the  MOnohner  QeL 
KhneibelL  8SIS^  Kfili'lt  34r.--Meihhad  Anzeigen,  1886,  p.  002.  He  writes  how- 
is  a  SBBBiit  ndth  a  Welj  north  of  HAnln,  ever  Adtehun.  The  same  soggestion  was 
oreriodUng  tiie  Meri.  made  independent!/  in  my  former  work, 

'  Comp.  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  edit.  1,  VoL  IIL  p.  848,  and  App^  p.  188. 

Saer.  ISM,  p.  207.  The  identity  is  assumed  bj  W.  M.  Thom- 

•  Heb.  TTO  pr.  «»  ruin,'  1  K.  15,  20.  Mn'm  BiUioth.  Sa&  1848,  p.  204;  comp. 
2  1C.l«,k'2Chr.  16,  4.    Sept  AlAr  P- 214.    Hitter  Eidk.  XV.  p.  241  sq. 

2  Chr.  18,  4.     Josephns  AlAw,  Antt  &        ^  Bearings  at  2  &cMk :   KhQlwAt  el- 

12.  4.     The  Arabic  *AvAn  has  changed  BivAd  72^    Ibl  138^    Tell  Dibbtn  224*. 

the  AU/to  'Ain,  and  siniifies  ^fomitaina'  el-Khuieibeh  226".      ^fiU'At  231^     d- 

M  K  16,  20.    2  Chr.  16,  4.  Jndeideh  262'.    Neby  Siind  ?  824^ 

•  2  K.  18.  29. 
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just  there  a  Wady  breaks  down  throi^h  the  ridge  to  the  Nahr 
Hasbiiiiy.  Its  high  southern  declivity  is  prettily  vooded.*  The 
path  keeps  along  high  on  the  northern  side ;  and  at  2.30  we 
turned  north  around  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 

The  Hasb&ny  was  now  deep  below  us  in  its  narrow  deU ; 
while  immediately  overagainst  us  Jebel  esh-Sfaeikh  towered  in 
grandeur.  Here  for  the  first  time  I  became  aware  of  the  lower 
parallel  ridge  along  the  western  side  of  Hermon,  perhaps  two 
thirds  as  high  as  the  main  ridge ;  and  separated  firom  the  latter 
by  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  valleys.  This  lower  ridge  has 
been  mentioned  by  no  traveller.*  ()pposite  to  the  point  wheie 
we  now  were^  an  enormous  gorge,  Wady  ShiVa,  breaks  down 
through  this  parallel  ridge  ;  and,  crossing  an  open  slope  at  its 
foot,  cleaves  again  the  line  of  rocky  lulls  which  border  llie 
stream  of  Wady  et-Teim.  Further  north,  this  valley  of  the 
Hasb&ny,  here  so  narrow,  opens  out  into  a  fine  basin  of  cul- 
tivated land ;  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  olive  and 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  western  slope  tilled  to  the  top ;  while 
the  eastern  side  is  too  rocky  for  tillage,  except  in  patches. 

We  now  descended  very  steeply  towards  the  north  into  this 
basin ;  amd  reached,  at  2.45,  the  large  mined  Kh&n  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  This  was  a  quadrangle  eighty  paces  aquaie ; 
with  ornamented  entrances  from  the  east  and  west  It  is  now 
only  a  place  for  holding  a  great  weekly  fair  on  Tuesdays ;  at 
which  the  peasantry  coUect  from  all  the  r^on  round  about,  to 
buy  and  seU  whatever  they  have  need  of,  or  wish  to  dispose  o£ 
The  Ehfin,  it  seems,  was  not  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
venders  to  expose  their  wares  ;  and  hence  some  sixty  stallSi 
arranged  in  rows,  have  been  erected  for  that  purpose  on  the 
slope  of  the  hUl  south  of  the  Ehfin.' 

Keeping  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  we  had  at 
3  o'clock  the  village  of  Eaukaba  high  above  us  on  the  left  hand 
slope,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25  we  reached  the 
northern  part  of  the  basin,  where  the  valley  again  becomeH 
narrow.  Here  we  forded  the  river,  a  fine  large  full  stream  from 
the  great  fountain  not  far  above  ;  and  having  at  this  point  a 
mill-race  and  mill  on  its  western  bank.  From  the  ford  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  eastward  to  H&sbeiya.  The  valley  is  cidled 
Wady  BOsis ;  it  is  at  first  quite  open  and  broad ;  then  narrow 

*  South  of  this  wooded  tract,  on  the  top  ■  It  is  desoribed  in  the  Tmbuble  Oeolo- 

of  the  ridge,  lies  Ibl ;  from  which  the  fol-  gical  Report  of  Dr  Aoderson,  pabfishsd 

lowing  bearings  were  taken  in  1844 :  Jn-  kter  in  the  same  year,  i^ipended  to  Lient 

deideh  291^     Khijam  210^^     Meshhnd  Lyneh's  report ;  see  Lynoh*s  Official  Be- 

222^   TeU  el-Hflrrfiweh  196^  EefV  Sfa^ba  port,  1858,  p.  112  sq. 

118i^     Kefr  HamAm  ]08\     Rasheiyet  *  See  W.  M.  Thomaon  in  Biblioth.  Sao. 

el-Fukhir  95i^    'Ain  Jurfa  65°.    Abn  1846,  p.  186. 
Kttmhah62\    Keby  S^iid  825**. 
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and  rocky,  and  tlie  road  eyerywhere  most  execrable.  The 
itoneB  are  volcanic  At  3.55  we  were  opposite  the  western  part 
of  the  town ;  and  passing  still  up  the  yaUey  around  the  project- 
ing hill  on  which  the  city  lies,  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  mission 
hooae  in  the  eastern  part 

Here  we  fcund  ike  Ber.  Mr  Thomson  of  Sidon,  who  had 
been  awuting  our  arriyal  for  two  or  three  days.  The  house  was 
occupied  by  John  Wortabet,  a  pupil  of  the  missionaries ;  who 
already  had  chaige  of  the  recently  formed  Protestant  church  in 
H^beiya^of  which  he  has  since  been  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor.  His  motiier  and  sister  were  residing  with  him ;  the 
fatter  likewise  educated  in  the  missionaiy  schools.  In  this 
welcome  home  I  was  detained  for  four  days,  by  the  illness  which 
still  hong  upon  me.  To  the  inmates  of  that  home  I  owe  many 
thanks  for  their  kind  offices  and  unwearied  hospitality. 

We  paid  o£F  our  muleteers,  who  had  been  hired  only  until  we 
should  reach  this  place.  They  had  often  quarrelled  among 
ihemsdyesy  so  that  I  had  no  desire  to  retain  them  longer ;  more 
espedaUy  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  being  detained  here  for 
semal  days.  One  only  was  kept  to  accompany  Dr  Smith  to 
Beirut. 

Friday,  May  21^.  Dr  Smith  and  Bashid  left  yery  early 
for  Sidon,  which  they  reached  at  eyening ;  and  arriyed  at  Beirdt 
eaily  in  tiie  afternoon  of  the  next  day.    Of  all  our  former  com- 

Sny,  only  Beshftrah  was  now  left  to  me;  and  he  remained 
thful,  actiye,  and  obliging  to  the  end.  Mr  Thomson  took 
henceforth  the  place  of  Dr  Smith,  and  had  brought  with  him 
his  bead  fomily  servant ;  so  that  aU  our  travelUng  arrangements 
continued  as  before. 

Both  this  day  and  the  following  I  remained  quiet,  and 
mostly  in  bed.  Mr  Wortabet  had  studied  medicine  imder  the 
three  missionary  physicians  then  in  the  country ;  ^  and  to  his 
sdyice,  coupled  with  rest,  I  owe  my  speedy  recovery.  The  time 
did  not  pass  heavily ;  as  I  was  interested  in  this  near  view  of 
native  manners  and  customs,  and  also  of  the  daily  experience 
of  the  missionaries  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people. 

A  cage  with  a  pair  of  cream-coloured  pigeons  from  Damas- 
COB  hung  in  the  piazza.  They  were  of  the  species  called  by  the 
Aiabs  z  a  Karim,  from  the  ropnted  sound  of  their  cooing ;  but 
this  sound  is  veiy  difficult  to  be  made  out  by  Franks.  The 
swallows  too  made  themselves  quite  at  home;  and  built  their 
Bfists  even  in  the  kitchen. 

Sunday,  May  23d.  Public  worship  was  held  forenoon 
and  afternoon  in  the  large  parlour  of  the  mission  house,  which 

'  He  hu  dnoe  received  the  hononiy  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Yale  College. . 
YoL.  IIL-32* 
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served  as  a  chapeL  Mr  Wortabet  preached  in  the  momiiq;, 
and  Mr  Thomson  in  the  aflemoon.  The  audience  numbered 
from  thirty  to  forty  ;  and  sometimes  amounts  to  a  hundred.  I 
tried  to  be  present ;  but  a  faintness  coming  over  me,  I  was  com- 

J)elled  to  retire  to  my  bed. — A  subscription  was  already  on  toot 
or  erecting  a  Protestant  church  in  Hfisbeiya;  and  &  building 
sufficiently  large  for  the  wants  of  the  community  has  since  been 
completed. 

This  missionaiy  station  has  long  been  under  the  flupervirion 
of  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck^  who  reside  at  Sidon,  but 
frequently  visit  Hfisbeiya  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
history  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  Hfisbeiya  is  one  of  great 
interest ;  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here.* 

Monday  J  May  24th.  Having  regained  my  strength  in  part, 
I  rode  out  towards  evening  with  Mr  Thomson  to  visit  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Jordan.  The  road  leads  down  along  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley  to  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  a  strong  stone  strao- 
ture,  nearly  half  a  mile  north  of  the  ford  by  which  we  tsroaaed  on 
Thursday.  The  fountain  is  some  thirty  rods  north  of  the 
bridge.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  ridge  running  down  on  the 
north  of  Hfisbeiya,  is  a  volcanic  bluff  called  Bfis  el-'Aujeh ;  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  fountain  bursts  forth  in  the  very  channel 
of  the  valley.*  It  sends  forth  at  once  a  large  volume  of  water; 
and  is  called  Neba'  cl-Hasbftny,  or  also  B&s  en-Neba'.  A 
strong  and  permanent  dam  is  thrown  across  just  below  the 
fountain.  A  head  of  water  is  thus  raised  and  a  small  pond 
formed,  from  which  the  water  is  turned  into  a  wide  mill-race. 
In  this  way  all  the  beauty  and  romance  of  the  spot  is  destroyed. 
The  fountain,  as  such,  is  not  visible ;  except  that  just  above 
the  dam  the  water  is  seen  boiling  up  on  the  surfoce  of  tfie  pool, 
and  quite  across  it.  There  are  a  few  trees  along  the  bank,  and 
a  large  rock  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  pool. 

This  fountain  is  the  furthest  perennial  source  of  the  Jordan. 
We  passed  on  up  the  valley  for  some  distance  ;  but  found  at  this 
season  only  a  small  stream  coming  down  from  above,  said  to  be 
the  product  of  small  fountains  higher  up.  Indeed,  when  we 
crossed  the  valley  a  few  days  afterwards  not  &r  above,  there  was 
at  first  no  stream  visible.  Tet  during  the  rainy  season  a  great 
body  of  water  descends  from  the  upper  part  of  Wady  et-Teim 
and  the  heights  of  Jebcl  esh-Sheikh  around  Basheiya,  causing  a 
formidable  torrent  along  the  valley.     For  some  miles  above  the 

*  See  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Ame-  yam  221".  Meshhad  228^*.  Kankabt 
rican  Board  of  Commissioncra  for  Foreign  257*".  Hasbeiya  156".  'Ain  KQqjrehlSr. 
MisBionA,  for  several  years  past ;  also  the  Mimis  76^.  Knfeir  69°.  DhnneflMh  61  ^ 
volnmes  ut*  the  Missionary  Herald.  Libbeiya  85°.    Conrse  c£  the  Wady  aboft, 

*  Bearings  from  RAa  el-*Aaieh,   above  58". 
the  great  fonntain,  1844 :  Ibl  225\    KM- 
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fimntain  the  vaUey  is  narrow,  with  a  rocky  bed ;  hut  still  higher 
ap  it  again  spreads  oat  into  a  broad  rollii^;  basin. 

We  how  proceeded  to  the  famous  bitumen  pits,  situated  on 
ihe  western  declivity,  opposite  the  ford  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  distant  from  the  latter.  The  surface  at  the  wells  is  a 
gentle  slope  of  indurated  marl,  with  nodules  of  flint;  but 
nothing  to  indicate  bitumen.  There  are  some  twenty  or  thirty 
wells;  some  of  them  fifty  feet  deep.  New  ones  are  often 
opened ;  and  old  ones,  which  have  been  abandoned,  are  some- 
tmee  sunk  deeper.  The  strata  of  mineral  at  the  bottom  are 
then  worked  honxontally,  and  the  product  drawn  up  by  a  wind- 
1m&  The  bitumen  is  hard,  and  is  regarded  as  of  ^e  finest 
quality.  The  tract  and  the  wells  belong  to  the  government, 
and  aro  farmed  by  those  who  desire  to  wo%  them.  The  work- 
ii^  for  the  year  had  ceased  a  few  days  before.  The  bitumen  is 
BOuL  chiefly  at  Damascus.  It  is  mainly  used  on  vines,  to  keep 
off  insects  which  destroy  the  grapes.  It  melts  with  a  strong 
heat,  and  being  then  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  is  daubed  upon  the 
▼ine  near  its  root.^ 

From  the  bitumen  pits  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  west  side 
of  Jebel  esh-Bheikh,  and  of  its  lower  parallel  ridge.  The  lofty 
main  lidge,  as  hero  and  elsewhere  seen  from  the  side,  has  two 
summits ;  of  which  the  northeastemmost  is  much  the  highest, 
perhaps  by  a  thousand  feet.  Both  of  these  were  now  marked 
with  strips  of  snow  and  ice  radiating  down  their  sides.'  The 
parallel  ridge  is  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet  lower ;  and  runs 
ihe  whole  length  of  esh-Sheikh,  from  near  Bdsheiya  to  the 
Boathem  end  over  B&nifis.  It  is  imbrokcn,  save  once  near  the 
village  of  Shib'a ;  where  the  high  upper  vaUey  beginning  near 
the  northeastern  end  breaks  down  through  to  Wady  et-Teim.» 
Not  &r  south  of  that  point  is  a  wator-shcd  in  the  lugh  valley ; 
which  then  again  declines  towards  the  southwest,  and  descends 
to  the  southern  plain,  not  far  west  of  Buni^s,  through  the  deep 
goiffe  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  on  the  east  of  a  high  conical  peak. 

Froin  the  wells  there  is  a  view  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
town  of  Hasbeiya.    We  returned  home  by  way  of  the  ford. 


*  See  also  Seetcen's  Reiaen,  L  pp.  824,  from  below.    He  speaks  of  the  ridgo  nm- 

82S|  829,  880.   Budchardt  Tray,  in  Syria  ning  ont  towaida  Bftniis  as  mnch  lower 

p.  84.    Dr  Anderson's  GeoL  Report|  ia  than  that  ffommh.    Plobabl/  in  looking 

LTnoh't  OflBdai  Report,  1852,  p.  116.  down  npon  it  longltadinallj,  the  lower 

'  llie  Ber.  J.  L.  Porter  of  Damascus  summit  mentioned  in  the  text  did  not  pro- 

Tisited  the  snmmit  of  Hermon  in  the  an-  minentlj  strike  the  eye.     See  Biblioth. 

tomn  of  1852.     He  describes  the  highest  Sacra,  1854.  p.  55. 

peak  as  composed  strictly  of  three  peaks,  *  See  idKnre^  p.  876. 
ao  near  eadi  other  as  to  appear  only  as  one 
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The  important  valley,  Wady  et-Teim,  was  ihe  refuge  of 
Derazy,  the  founder  of  the  Droze  religion,  early  in  the  eleventh 
century  ;  and  is  therefore  connected  with  the  earliest  histoiy  of 
that  singular  race.'  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries^ 
the  valley  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  and  edh-Dhfihiry.* 

The  short  valley,  in  which  H&sbeiya  almost  Ues  hidden, 
commences  at  no  great  distance  east  of  the  town.'  The  head  of 
it  is  in  a  remarkable  amphitheatre,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
high  hills,  terraced  and  covered  with  vines,  fig  trees,  and  olive 
trees,  to  their  top.  The  western  part  is  formed  by  the  rocky  hiU 
on  and  around  which  the  city  is  built,  projecting  fiom  the  south- 
em  hills,  and  confining  the  valley  to  a  narrow  delt  along  its 
northern  side  ;  thus  almost  completing  the  circle  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  hills  on  the  north  and  south  of  this  head  of  the 
valley  rise  not  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  it.  The 
eastern  side  is  still  higher  ;  the  western  much  lower.  The  top 
of  this  lower  projecting  hiU,  above  the  narrow  valley,  is  occuined 
by  the  palace  (so  called)  of  the  Emir  and  its  appnrtenanoeSi 
Below  the  palace,  on  the  western  declivity,  is  the  Jewish  quartet 
Back  of  the  palace,  towards  the  south,  are  the  houses  of  the 
town  rising  &r  up  along  the  side  of  the  higher  hill,  and  coverinff 
a  large  space.  They  extend  also  down  the  northeastern  side  of 
the  lower  projecting  hill,  quite  to  the  bed  of  the  valley.  Tndeed| 
they  have  already  begun  to  spread  across  the  channel  towaidi 
the  northeast ;  where,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  ground, 
the  buildings  stand  as  high  as  in  the  old  part  of  the  town.  The 
BQbIs,  after  leaving  its  dell,  soon  expands ;  and  its  channel, 
passing  through  a  wide  open  tract,  enters  tiie  Hasbfiny  a  littiie 
above  the  ford. 

A  good  view  of  H&sbeiya  is  obtained  firom  the  northern  hill, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  fridge,  which  we  followed  on  Monday. 
This  is  the  near  view,  looking  down  upon  the  whole  town.  The 
houses  are  seen  extending  far  up  towards  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  Emir's  palace  ;  and  then  on  the  east  down  to  the 
water-course  and  across  it.  This  last  is  the  Protestant  quarter. 
Another  beautiM  view  of  the  town  and  amphitheatre  is  from 
the  little  village  of  'Ain  Kttnyeh,  directly  east  of  Hfisbeiya^ 

*  See  De  Socj  Expose  de  Is  Relig.  des  ral  weeks  in  the  plftoe  in  1844. — ^Tlie  e«<- 
Drozes,  I.  p.  cccbudii,  sq.  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Her  travellert  aeem  not  to  have  Tiiited 
1848,  p.  220  sq.  Wadj  et-Teim.     FOier  Ton  Haimendorf 

*  Abnlf.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KObler,  p.  20.  passed  along  it  from  the  HAleh  to  t^t 
edh-Dhdhiry  speaks  of  Wady  et-Teim  as  a  BQ1dl*a  and  Ba'albek  in  1566;  p.  880^ 
district  in  the  province  of  Damascus,  con-  NOmb.  1646.  Seetsen  Tisited  and  de- 
taining SCO  villages ;  see  Rosenm.  Analect  scribed  the  region  in  1806 ;  Reiaen,  Berlin 
Arab.  IIL  p.  22.     Lat  p.  46.  1854,  L  p.  828  sq.    Zach's  MonatL  Coir. 

'  In  describing  Husbciya  and  the  region  XVIIL  pp.  840-^4.  Then  followed 
aronnd,  I  have  l£e  benefit  of  a  maniucript  Burckhai^t,  Trav.  in  Sjr.  pp.  82-48.  Compu 
joomal  bj  Dr  £.  Smith ;  who  spent  seve-    Ritter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  152  aq. 
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and  half  an  hoar  distanti  on  the  veiy  brow  of  the  amphitheatre: 
A  third  and  more  distant  view  is  in  the  opposite  direction^  fix>m 
the  hidi  ridge  west  of  Wady  el-Teim.  Looking  from  this  point 
about  E.  S.  E.  up  the  Wady  Bcists,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
▼alley  and  amphitheatre  with  the  town.  Here  especially  the 
amphitheatre  is  seen  to  be  a  deep  basin  snnk  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  ridge  descending  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  westwards ;  which 
basin  the  narrow  valley  drams  to  the  Hasbftny.  The  latitude 
of  Hftsbeiya,  as  determined  by  Lient  Lynch,  is  N.  33^  25'  13". 

Laige  <jnantities  of  grapes  are  raised  around  H&sbeiya ;  the 
■oathem  hill  is  covered  wilh  vineyards.  The  grapes  are  mostly 
eaten  or  made  into  raisins ;  while  some  are  trodden  and  the  jnice 
boiled  down  to  form  the  syrup  called  Dibs.  Walking  out  one 
afternoon  with  Mr  Wortabet,  along  the  upper  water-course  in 
the  northeast  quarter,  we  came  upon  a  press  for  the  preparation 
of  Dibs.  There  were  two  shallow  vats  side  by  side,  in  which  the 
grnpes  were  trodden.  From  these  the  juice  was  drawn  off  into 
a  small  channel  outside,  and  conducted  into  three  smaller  and 
deep  vats,  where  it  was  left  to  settle  and  become  clear.  All  these 
vats  were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  The  juice  was  then  con- 
veyed to  a  large  boiler  just  below,  where  it  was  boiled  away  to 
the  proper  oonsistence  ;  and  then,  lastly,  was  put  to  cool  in  two 
or  three  still  smaller  vats. 

The  Emirs  of  H&sbeiya  are  a  Muslim  branch  of  the  house  of 
BhehAb  ;  distinct  from  those  who  have  so  long  ruled  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  The  head  of  the  house  is  the  hereditary  governor  of 
tiie  district  of  Hasbeiya ;  but  dependent  of  course  upon  the  Pasha 
of  Damascus.  The  pakce,  so  called,  is  a  shabby  concern  ;  but 
covers  a  large  plot  of  ground,  and  is  the  dwelling  of  various 
branches  of  the  &mily.  The  present  Emir  was  regarded  as  a 
weak  and  fiiithless  man,  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath.  He  was  at  this  time  rather  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  missionaries,  and  Mr  Wortabet  was  acting  as  his  family 
lAiymcian.  Tet  he  was  ever  ready  to  vex  the  Protestants  ;  and 
was  even  now  refusing  to  let  them  pay  their  taxes  except  as 
members  of  the  Greek  church  ;  directly  in  the  &ce  of  the  law 
and  (3i  the  practice  every  where  else. 

The  highest  point  of  the  hill  above  Hfisbeiya  on  the  south, 
is  crowned  by  a  Druze  place  of  worship,  or  collection  of  chapels, 
called  EhQlw&t  el-Biy&d.  These  KhCQwehs  are  generally  situ- 
ated quite  alone,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
or  the  borders  of  a  forest ;  and  from  this  their  solitary  position 
they  take  their  name,  signifying  'solitude.'  They  are  hardly 
distinguished  in  size  and  structure  from  common  dwelling 
houses.  The  KhOlwfit  el-Biyftd  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
sacred  places  of  the  Druzes.    It  was  plundered  in  1838,  after 
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the  decisiYe  battle  of  BhiVa  ;  the  secret  adytuin  was  entered ; 
and  the  sacred  books  contained  in  several  chests  were  scattered 
throoffhont  the  country  and  the  world.  ^ 

The  EhCLlw&t  el-Biy&d  is  distant  about  twenty  minutes  from 
Hfisbeiya ;  and  is  situated  a  few  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  to 
'Ain  J(ir&  and  Hibbfiriyeh.  The  position  commands  a  Tiew 
over  the  Merj  'Aytln  and  the  district  of  Shnkif,  nearly  to  the 
sea ;  and  the  view  towards  the  south  takes  in  the  HtUdu  For 
extent  and  beauty  of  prospect  few  places  equal  it.* 

The  little  village  of  'Ain  Ktinyeh,  half  an  hour  east  of  H&s- 
beiya,  has  been  already  mentioned.  From  a  fine  fountain  there,  a 
small  aqueduct  conveys  water  to  the  palace  of  the  Emirs  below. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  village.' 

Another  village,  Shuweiya,  lies  fifteen  minutes  fit)m  'Ain 
EOnyeh  higher  up,  in  nearly  the  same  direction  tconi  Hfisbeiyi. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Druzes,  and  is  about  half  an  honr  distant 
fix)m  the  Ehnlw&t  el-Biyfid.  It  lies  on  another  peak  among  thb 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  This  point  is  higher  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  prospect  more  extensive,  but  less  interesting. 
Towards  the  north  the  village  of  'Ain  'Ata,  marked  by  a  white 
dome,  is  seen  high  up  near  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  in  the 
district  of  Basheiya.  From  it  a  high  ridge  extends  down  to  the 
Hasbfiny,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  districts  of 
Basheiya  and  Hfisbeiya ;  or,  as  they  are  called,  upper  and  lower 
Wady  et-Teim.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  BOsis,  two  Wadyi 
descend  to  the  Hasbfiny.  The  northernmost  has  the  large 
Christian  village  of  Kufeir  on  its  northern  declivity ;  and  t& 
village  ccdled  KhOlwet  el-Kufeir  on  its  southern.  The  southem 
Wady  is  much  the  broadest ;  and  indeed  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  divided  into  two  by  a  low  ridge,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Mimis.  Higher  up,  on  its  northern  side,  is  the  village 
of  'Ain  Tinta.  Kaukaba,  Libbeiya,  Neby  SOfa  (or  ThelthAtha), 
and  Muhaiditheh,  are  places  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  ridge 
which  borders  the  valley  of  the  Hasb&ny  on  the  west.  Above  fihn- 
weiya,  towards  the  east,  only  a  narrow  ridge  separates  the  vallej 
of  Mimis  from  that  of  ShiVa  ;  and  connects  the  hill  of  Shuwdya 

^  E.  Smith  in  Miss.  Herald,  1846,  p.  46.  Tell  elH&ir&weh  208^     Khiyam  2S9*. 

The  same  writer  aays  ftirther ;  "  Women  Ibl  288**.     Jndeideh  250''.      Kai'at  eib- 

are  nniversallj  excluded  ftt)m  residing  in  ShQktf  249%    Kankaba298\     Nebj'Alj 

Khtilwehs ;  bat  the  occnpants  often  have  et-TJOiir  264**.    Nebj  S\jnd  801*.    lib- 

tiieir  famOies  in  some  a^acent  bnilding.  beija  27*.    'Ain  Kfinyeh  Or.     'Ain  'Ati 

At  Khulwat  el-Bij&d,  we  were  told,  that  68i^     Shnweiya  80%    Hibb^jeh  14r. 

women  only  came  up  fh>m  the  town  [Has-  *Ain  Tannikrah  N.    el-Muhaiditbeh  88*. 
beiraj  in  the  morning,  to  cook  and  clean        '  Bearings  at  *Ain  KQnyeh,  1844  :  X»- 

■Dd  keep  house  for  the  men,  and  went  haiditheh  84*.    Khulwit  el-BijM  245*. 

down  again  to  their  houses  in  the  city  in  KuVat  esh-Shukif  248*.     Hasbeiya  270*. 

the  evening,  not  being  allowed  to  lodge  on  Neby  Siiud  292*.     Taum  KIha,  Si.  peak, 

the  hill;  "ibid.  829i*. 

•  Bewii^i  at  Khfilwk  el-Biyld,  lS44i 
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with  the  mountain  back.  Along  this  ridge  passes  tne  road  from 
Hisbeiya  to  Shib'a ;  from  which  also  there  branches  off  a  summer 
road  to  Damascus.' 

The  ridge  extending  down  from  'Ain  Etinyeh,  on  the  north  of 
Hisbeiya,  separates  Wady  BQsis  from  the  valley  of  Mlmis ;  and 
has  at  its  lower  extremity  the  bluff  called  Bfis  el-'Ai]geh,  already 
mentioned.  The  elevation  of  several  points  in  and  around 
HAsbeiya  was  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  the  same  year^  with 
the  aneroid  barometer,  as  follows : 


Khlin,         •          •          •           . 

^609 

F<»d,          .           .           •           . 

1654 

Fountain  of  the  Hasb&ny,  . 

1700 

H&sbeiya,  Palace,    . 

2160 

Bead  near  KbQlw&t  el-Bij&d 

2711 

>Bearinn  at  Slniwdya,  1S44:   *Aiii  27Sf    Jiid«id«h 26r .    KfiTal «di-SlifikSf 

'AteM*.^linTfaita86|'.  IibbeijalH\  25V.    mSAS^".    KhmmS89%    Meth- 

PlmarilMh  SO^    Mlmis  6\    Nebj  S&fa  had  888^.     HibbAr^  2U\    d-Feidb 

S0|\      •l.Miihaiditheh  82%      Kankaba  24r.    'Ain  Jttxfk  261*.    mMtjm»l\ 
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FBOM  HA8BEIYA  TO  BAKIA8,  AND  BACK. 

Thb  fitate  of  agitation  ismd  disquiet  among  the  DinM  of 
Lebanon^  already  allnded  to^  had  not  yet  been  wboDy  albmd. 
Straggling  bands  of  that  people,  or  of  tiiose  acting  unaeir  colour 
of  their  name,  were  often  heard  of  in  these  re^ons,  as  commit- 
ting deeds  of  violence  and  robbery.  Snch  romours  reached  ns 
almost  daily  at  H&sbeiya ;  lying  as  it  does  on  one  of  the  main 
roads  between  the  Druzes  of  Lebanon  and  those  of  Haurftn; 
and  itself  too  numbering  many  Druzes  among  its  inhabitants^ 
some  of  whom  are  men  of  influence.' 

What  more  directly  affected  our  plans  was  the  report,  that  a 
party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Druzes  from  the  Metn  had  posted 
themselves  in  a  wood  near  B&nifis,  and  were  robbing  whomsoever 
they  pleased  ;  though  not  eJl  that  passed  that  way.  A  Jew  had 
been  robbed  on  Saturday,  and  several  peasants  on  Sunday. 
But  on  Monday,  an  English  gentleman  with  his  family,  including 
three  ladies,  came  through  from  Bfinifis  to  H&sbeiya  without 
seeing  any  one.  It  was  said  the  party  had  sent  defiance  to  the 
EmSr  of  H&sbeiya,  as  the  governor  of  tiie  district.  At  any  rate, 
that  functionary  was  cow^,  and  took  not  a  single  step  against 
the  marauders.  All  the  roads  to  Damascus  were  re^uded  as 
unsafe. 

As  we  purposed  to  set  off  for  Bfini&s,  if  possible,  on  Tuesday, 
we  took  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  letter  from  the  chief  Droze 
Sheikh  of  the  region,  residing  in  H&sbeiya.*  He  gave  it  with 
readiness  ;  and  sJso  agreed  to  send  with  us  two  of  his  own  people 
armed.  We  engaged  likewise  three  Druze  muleteers  for  the 
excursion. 

'  See  more  on  this  mbject,  p.  8,  above.     tranalatioD  is  nibjoiiied  in  Note  Y,  end  of 
*  Af  thu  letter  is  a  model  in  its  waj,  a    the  volimie. 
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I\iesdayf  May  25th. — This  morning^  to  the  astonishment  of 
erery  one,  ike  weather  threatened  rain ;  and  two  slight  showers 
actoally  felL  As  mj  strength  was  now  partially  restored,  we 
oondnded  to  set  off  and  travel  leisurely.  Our  party  consisted 
of  Mr  Thomson  and  myself,  our  two  servants,  the  three  Druze 
muleteers,  and  the  Bheikh's  two  armed  retainers.  An  active 
young  man,  desiring  to  go  to  B&ni&s  on  business,  asked  permis- 
sion to  join  us ;  uid  made  himself  quite  usefid  during  the  ex- 
coniGn.  We  sent  forward  the  muleteers  and  baggage  to  Judei- 
deb,  with  one  of  the  armed  men  ;  we  ourselves  proposing  to  go 
with  the  other  by  way  of  BOrghtiz  and  the  chasm  of  the  Lttftny. 

We  left  the  mission  house  at  11  o'clock ;  reached  the  ford 
of  the  Hasbftny  in  forty  minutes  ;  and  turning  to  the  left,  came, 
at  11.50,  to  the  fork  of  the  road  to  Eaukaba.  We  passed  in 
■i^t  of  the  Kh&n,  where  there  was  this  day  a  regular  fair.  This 
is  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  Lebanon,  the  Httleh,  Wady 
et-Teim,  and  even  from  Haur&n.  The  light  showers  to  day  had 
ihinned  the  number  somewhat ;  yet  we  saw  and  fell  in  with 
many.  At  12.05  we  passed  just  under  Eaukaba  lying  high  on 
ihe  western  slope ;  and  stopped  five  minutes  under  the  olive 
trees  on  account  of  another  sprinkling  of  rain.  The  village,  as 
vgaalj  looked  much  the  best  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

A  broad  and  deep  vcdley,  well  cultivated,  extends  up  west- 
waida  firom  the  Eh&n,  breaking  through  the  western  ridge  and 
cleaving  it  more  than  hiedf  way  to  its  base.  The  ascent  in  it  from 
the  Hasbfiny  is  gradual  and  gentle ;  but  on  the  western  side, 
towards  the  Lit&ny,  it  descends  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  river 
just  below  the  bridge  of  BOrghOz.  Through  this  notch  passes 
the  road  from  the  Ehfin  to  that  bridge  ;  and  thence  up  the  side 
of  Lebanon  along  Wady  Sifsdf  to  Eefr  Htineh  and  Jezztn.*  The 
valley  of  this  notch  is  understood  to  separate  Meij  'Aytin  from 
the  district  of  H&sbeiya ;  and  is  of  course  the  dividing  line,  in 
this  quarter,  between  the  Pashaliks  of  Sidon  and  Damascus. 

We  kept  along  from  Eaukaba  high  up  around  the  shoulder 
of  the  northern  hiU  ;  and  then  descended  gradually  to  join  the 
road  firom  the  Eh&n  upon  the  water-shed.  This  we  struck  at 
12.30,  and  began  immediately  the  steep  descent  towards  the 
bridge.  At  12.50  we  stopped  on  the  plateau  of  the  little  Druze 
village  of  BarghOz  ;  the  latter  being  about  forty  rods  north  of 
us,  and  the  river  and  bridge  still  two  hundred  feet  or  more  below 
a&  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  Boman.  We  here  could  see  the 
character  of  the  river  and  its  chasm  for  some  distance  above  and 
below. 

Immediately  north  of  BQrghOz,  a  broad  low  spur  or  swell  of 

*  Comp.  Wnflon  Lands  of  the  Bible,  U  p.  192  iq. 
Vol,  nL— 33 
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ground  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon  acrow  the  river  to 
the  eastern  ridge.  This  swell  is  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The 
river  breaks  down  through  the  whole  distance  by  a  mngnlar 
chasm,  very  narrow  and  winding,  with  banks  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high  and  often  approaching  the  perpendic- 
ular. Much  of  this  c^sm  we  were  here,  or  afterwards,  able  to 
overlook.  It  makes  many  short  turns  and  sharp  angles.  We 
could  see  the  river  at  the  bottom,  like  a  small  mountain  brook, 
tumbling,  foaming,  and  roaring  along  its  steep  rocky  bed.  Soaih 
of  Barghtiz,  for  a  short  distance,  the  ground  is  lower,  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  broader  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  for  a 
road  down  the  steep  banks,  and  a  bridge  over  the  stream.  Juflt 
below  the  bridge  the  river  turns  westwards  for  a  little  ;  and  then 
again  towards  the  south. 

We  stopped  here  near  BOrghtiz  for  twenty  minutes,  partly  on 
account  of  another  slight  shower.  But  this  was  the  last ;  and 
the  afternoon  was  clear  and  cool. 

We  set  off  again  at  1.10,  for  Belat ;  not  by  the  usual  road, 
but  keeping  along  through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  chasm,  which  the  river  has  here  cut  throudi 
another  ridge  extending  out  from  Lebanon  towards  the  bouul 
This  ridge  is  obviously  a  prolongation  of  the  southern  foot  of 
Lebanon  itself,  passing  over  into  the  lower  ridge  on  the  east  of 
esh-ShQkif.  The  river  strikes  and  enters  it  very  obliquely  not  &r 
below  the  bridge  of  BOrghtiz ;  and  cleaves  it  lengthwise,  but 
nearest  the  eastern  side  ;  until  just  below  Belat  the  stream  turns 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  cuts  through  the  ridge  to  its  western 
side.  Here,  issuing  into  a  more  open  tract,  it  turns  south  again, 
and  flows  under  esh-ShQkif.  The  ridge  thus  left  upon  the 
eastern  side  is  very  thin,  sharp,  and  steep.  We  kept  along  near 
its  summit ;  sometimes  looking  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  tor- 
rent on  our  right ;  and  sometimes  passing  around  on  the  eastern 
side  of  high  sharp  peaks.  It  was  a  dizzy  and  dangerous  path, 
and  the  ride  highly  exciting.* 

The  general  course  of  the  chasm  from  near  Jisr  BCirghdz  to 
Belat,  is  from  about  N.  E.  by  N.  to  S.  W.  by  S.  The  depth 
varies,  according  to  the  hills  on  each  side,  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  feet.  The  chasm  is  thus  far  tolerably  straight ; 
except  one  obtuse  angle  towards  the  south  in  approaching  Bel&t. 
The  sides  are  very  steep,  but  not  perpendicular,  and  are  covered 
with  shrubs  ;  resembling  the  high  banks  of  the  same  river  east 
of  Jisr  Ka'ka'iyeh  ;  though  the  chasm  is  here  narrower  and 
deeper.* 

We  came  to  the  little  village  of  Belat  at  2.25,  situated  on 

^  Bearings  at  1.30 :  Burghuz  N.  75''  £.        *  See  above,  p.  53. 
esh-Shukif  S.  30"  W. 
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the  eastern  side  of  die  chasm,  with  a  broad  tract  of  high  ground 
behind  it.  From  the  village  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  cliffis.  Here,  just  before  the  gulf  turns  west, 
the  sides  become  more  perpendicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  over  the  chasm,  having  their 
nests  in  the  western  cliffs.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a  mill ;  and  a  dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  feet ;  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  a  few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  still  some-two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher ;  and  the  hills  further  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
western  cliff  is  not  less  than  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
fftream ;  and  its  top  is  apparently  a  fine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a  rude 
scene  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  celebrated  chasm  of 
the  river  Salzach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  {torn  Salzburg 
toGhuntein. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  Bclfit,  there  house 
great  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Webr,  the  Shaphan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  Hyrax  Syriacus  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  his  former  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks ;  in  winter  at  midday ;  in  summer 
only  towards  evening.' 

We  left  Belat  at  2.55,  for  Dibbin  and  Judeideh,  on  a  general 
conise  soutL  At  3.05  we  were  opposite  the  bend  in  the  chasm 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  spot  called  the  Khtitweh,  where  the  river  is 
said  to  be  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a  deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock ;  so  narrow, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it.' 

The  place  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called  Neby 
Hasktn.  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophagi  cut  in  an  isolated  rock.  A  small  Wady  comes  in 
here  from  the  south,  draining  a  pretty  plain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deL     This  plain  is  parallel  to  the  arm  of  the  Meij  which  we 

'  See  more  on  this  animal,  GetexL  Heb.  if  in  torture  and  hastexung  to  escape  from 

Lcs.  ftit.  ^7} .   Theaanr.  p.  1467.    See-  ■<>  narrow  and  rongh  a  bcMl    At  one  place 

taeninRitter'gErdk.XV.  p.  596.     Wilaon  the  width  U  barely  three  feet.     The  swift- 

Luids  of  the  Bible  II  p.  28  sq.    Freanel  ^^  ^^  *^«  cnrrent  prevented  our  aacer- 

in  Joom.  Adat  Ser.  HI.  Tom.  V.  p.  614.  ^if^«  >*»  ^«P*-  ,  ^  pole  eight  feet  long 

•  This  chasm  had  been  vUited  by  Dr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  *^«  bottom  ;  and  broke  short 

De  Forest  a  few  days  before,  who  thus  2?  '"tJ*"®  current  on  a  second  attempt 

•peaks  of  it:  "For  some  260  feet  the  ri-  TJe  Khatweh  is  the  western  tenninaUon 

Ter  runs  through  a  strait,  with  a  varying  f  *^i8  remarkable  pass ;  the  banks  below 

widA  fh>m  six  to  twelve  feet,  writhing  as  ^""^^  »  »«"  g«"^«  8loP«-      ^^  ^^''^^ 
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ascended  on  Thursday  last ;  and  is  separated  fiom  iihe  latter 
only  by  a  small  ridge.  At  3.20  we  passed  Dibbin  in  the  plain ; 
and  at  3.35  reached  Judeideh^  on  the  western  side  of  the  head  of 
the  plain.' 

Here  we  rested  for  a  time^  and  then  sent  on  the  muleteers  by 
the  direct  road  to  Khiyam  ;  while  we  proceeded  by  way  of  TeU 
Dibbin,  in  order  to  look  for  some  excavated  sepulchres  we  had 
heard  of.  Leaving  Judeideh  at  4.45,  we  came  at  5.10  to  the 
west  side  of  the  great  TelL  Finding  nothing  here^  we  returned 
on  our  path  a  little,  to  a  knoll,  where  is  a  mere  excavationy  which 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  a  sepulchre.  We  now  at  5.15 
struck  across  the  fields  southeastward  to  the  road  in  the  Meg. 
which  we  had  left  on  Thursday  in  order  to  reach  the  Tell ;  and 
followed  it  till  5.45,  when  we  were  opposite  the  broken  dam  and 
reservoir  of  the  great  fountain.'  We  here  turned  to  ihe  left 
and  ascended  the  long  declivity  to  Khiyam,  which  we  reached 
at  6.15.  The  direct  distance  from  Judeideh  is  about  three  miles. 
We  pitched  our  tent  among  the  threshing  floors  of  the  viUagei 

Khiyam  is  the  chief  town  in  the  district  of  Meij  'Aytn ;  and 
is  reckoned  at  five  hundred  men,  indicating  a  population  of  about 
two  thousand  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Met&wileh,  with 
some  Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics.  There  are  a  few  Protestants 
from  the  latter  sects  ;  and  a  Protestant  school  had  been  opened. 

We  could  here  look  down  upon  both  Meij  'Aytln  in  the  west^ 
and  Wady  et-Teim  in  the  east.  The  descent  into  the  latter  is 
gradual  and  easy  ;  the  valley  is  broader,  and  the  hills  in  it 
lower,  than  further  north.  Indeed,  at  this  point  the  hills  neariy 
cease.     Quite  a  number  of  villages  were  likewise  in  sight.' 

The  evening  was  beautiful.  The  moon,  just  in  her  second 
quarter,  shone  brightly  in  a  cloudless  and  serene  sky ;  and  the 
heavens  were  studded  with  innumerable  stars. 

Wednesday,  May  26th.  The  sun  rose  in  purest  splendour 
from  behind  the  loftiest  peak  of  Hermon.  The  mountain  lay 
before  us  in  all  its  grandeur,  presenting  a  full  view  of  its  west- 
ern side  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

Leaving  Khiyam  at  7.10,  we  bent  our  course  towards  d- 
GhQjar  and  Tell  el-Kddy.  Keeping  at  first  along  the  brow  o£ 
the  ridge,  we  had  at  7.30  from  a  projecting  point  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  Htlleh,  lake  and  all.  The  marsh  seems  to  extend 
up  on  the  western  side  further  than  in  the  middle.    We  soon 

>  Bearings  at  Judeideh  :  Dibbtn  N.  15"  Hbntii   265^     Karat  Mh-ShAktf  971*. 

R    Jbl  S.  70**  E.   Khiyam  S.  20'  E.  8  m.  KGlfi'&t  271^'.    Tell  Dibbin  81S*.    J*- 

*  See  above,  p.  874.  deideh  885%    Churoh  in  da  880%    Ncbj 

*  Bearings  at  Kbijam :  Ibl  80^.  'Ain  SQnd  830^**.  Tanm  Nttia  (sonA  peak) 
KQnjeh  65%  Khulw&t  el-Bij&d  50%  15%  Jebel  S&nnin  Sr.  TeU  el-Ki^y 
Baaheijat  el-FQkh&r  73%    Kefr  Ham&m  176% 

S6%    Kefr  Shftba  106%    el-M&rich  128% 
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began  to  descend  obliquely  and  rather  steeply  towards  the 
Hmeh,  by  a  rocky  path  ;  and  at  8.10  were  at  tiie  foot  of  the 
dedivity  and  upon  the  plain.  At  8.15  the  ruin  of  Serada  was 
on  oar  rights  just  above  the  base  of  the  declivity,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  fix>m  us.  It  has  several  excavated  sepiQchres,  now 
used  as  storehouses  for  grain.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  are 
Been  around  and  below  tiie  caverns.^ 

Nearly  opposite  Khiyam  the  hills  within  Wady  et-Teim  dis- 
i^pear  ;  and  the  valley  opens  out  towards  the  south  into  a  wide 
and  tolerably  level  plain,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
western  lidge  to  the  very  base  of  Jebel  esh-SheikL  But  this 
plain  in  the  north  is  much  higher  than  the  region  around  Tell 
d-E4dy ;  and  the  latter  again  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
lower  plain  of  the  Htdeh.  In  passing  to  Tell  el-E&dy  we 
descended  no  less  than  three  steps  or  ofi^ts,  here  running  in  the 
direction  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Tell  el-Efidy  itself  is 
oonnected  with  a  fourth  like  offset ;  and  there  are  still  two 
odien  farther  soutL  The  line  of  these  last  three  offsets  runs 
more  from  east  to  west.  The  difference  of  elevation  between 
one  plateau  and  another  is  in  general  not  less  than  fifty  feet ; 
and  sometimes  more. 

We  were  now  upon  the  first  and  highest  plateau,  here  called 
Aid  Serada  ;  and  kept  on  across  it  in  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage el-GhOjar,  marked  by  the  white  dome  of  a  Wely.  The 
region  is  volcanic.  Towards  the  eastern  side  of  this  plateau  the 
HasbAny  has  its  course,  in  a  deep  and  precipitous  gulf.  At 
8.50  we  came  to  the  deserted  village  of  Luweizeh,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  gulf;  and  descended  steeply  and  with  difficulty 
among  the  trap  boulders  and  globular  basalt  to  the  river  at 
9  o'clock.  It  is  here  larger  than  at  Hfisbeiya,  having  received 
the  stream  coming  from  'Ain  Seraiyib,  imder  the  western  base 
of  Jebel  esh-SheiUi. 

Five  minutes  below  the  ford  is  the  great  fountain  called 
LaweizAny,  bursting  forth  under  isolated  strata  of  limestone 
rock  on  the  western  margin  of  the  stream.  Thickets  of  olean- 
ders, and  marshy  ground,  prevented  our  reaching  the  fountain ; 
but  the  size  of  the  stream  below  was  evidently  very  much 
increased.  The  source  was  said  to  be  as  copious  as  the  Neba' 
Hasbfiny,  and  less  fluctuating.  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
seemed  here  frill  of  springs  ;  and  several  small  ones  were  burst- 
ing forth  upon  the  east  side. 

Starting  again  at  9.35,  we  immediately  ascended  the  eastern 
bank  very  obliquely,  and  by  an  easier  road  than  that  on  the 
western  bank.    Here  again  was  the  globular  basalt.    For  a 

'  Seetten  speaks  of  Serada  as  in  his  daj  inhabited  by  Christiaiu  and  Drozes ;  Bei- 
mLp.882. 

Vol.  nL— 3a* 
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part  of  the  way  the  path  runs  along  the  brink  of  a  precmioey 
and  is  dangerous.  We  could  now  look  down  upon  the  abort 
limestone  strata  over  the  fountain  ;  all  the  rest  is  trap.  Indeed, 
the  river  has  worn  for  itself  this  chasm  in  the  hard  trap  rock. 
The  depth  is  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet ;  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  with  veiy  steep,  and  in  some  places  peipendionlar 
banks.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Hasbftnj  on  issuing  fiom  its 
mountain  glen,  nearly  opposite  Ehiyam,  into  the  great  volcanic 
plain  towards  the  HMeh,  does  not  follow  the  lowest  part  of  the 
plain  ;  but  keeps  along  in  its  deep  chasm  through  tne  westmi 
and  highest  plateau. 

As  we  approached  el-Ghtijar,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  gulf,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields  towards  the  left, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  village  and  gam  the  road  leading  fiom  it  to 
Tell  el-K&dy.  The  inhabitants  of  OhQjar,  like  those  df  'Ain 
Fit  and  Za'ttra,  are  Nusairiyeh  ;  and  these  three  villages  contain 
the  only  people  of  that  sect  in  all  the  region.  At  9.45  the  vil- 
lage with  its  white  dome,  was  close  on  our  right,  some  forty  rodi 
distant.  It  lies  just  on  the  brow  of  the  first  of&et,  between  tind 
highest  plateau  and  the  next  lower.  The  bridge  known  as  Jisr 
el-GhQjar,  is  at  a  considerable  Stance  below  the  village.*  On 
each  of  the  two  next  lower  plateaus  was  a  small  stream  ranning 
through  it.  On  the  third  was  a  much  larger  stream,  to  which  we 
came  at  10.15  ;  it  comes  from  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebd 
esh-Sheikh,  and  falls  into  the  river  that  issues  from  TeU  el- 
Eftdy.  The  path  led  along  through  wheat  fields  and  amoi^ 
heaps  of  black  basaltic  rocks.  We  reached  the  Tell  at  10.35, 
and  rested  beneath  the  shade  of  the  noble  Sindifin. 

On  approaching  Tell  el-K&dy  from  this  quarter,  the  first 
object  which  strikes  the  eye  is  an  immense  stream  of  the  most 
limpid  water  pouring  from  its  western  side.  The  Tell  is  oblong ; 
its  greatest  length  extending  from  west  to  east.  Its  height,  on 
the  northern  part,  is  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  western  end  appears  as  if  built  up  with  large  trap  boulders ; 
and  through  these  the  water  gushes  out  several  feet  above  the 
base.  It  forms  a  little  lake  at  the  bottom,  and  then  rushes 
down  a  steep  channel  to  the  next  lower  plateau.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  fountains  in  the  world  ;  the  stream  that  issues  firom  it 
being  not  less  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  Hasb&ny,  even 
after  all  the  accessions  which  the  latter  receives. 

Not  all  the  water,  however,  from  the  interior  of  the  Tell, 

'  Somewhere    southwest  of   el-6hQjar,  nified  into  the  roinfl  of  sn  unmenae  dty, 

and  not  far  from  ez-Zi^k,  on  the  edge  of  his  Haxor;  Narratiye  IL  pp.  516-^520.  We 

the  upper  plateau,  would  seem  to  lie  the  saw  many  such  tracts  bearing  a  striking 

tract  of  volcanic  stones  and  rocks,  which,  resemblance  to  ancient  rains ;  but  never 

as  it  would  seem,  M.  De  Saulcy  has  mag-  thought  of  making  of  them  ndned 
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escapes  in  this  way.  In  the  surface  of  the  TeU  directly  above  is 
a  cavity  of  some  extent,  into  which  the  water  also  rises ;  and  runs 
offy  as  a  considerable  stream,  through  a  break  in  the  edge  of  the 
Tell^  tumbling  down  its  soutiiwestem  side.  This  stream  drives 
two  mills,  and  fhrnishes  water-power  enough  for  any  number. 
It  then  goes  to  join  the  other  river.  This  of  itself  would  be 
•legarded  as  a  very  laijee  fountain.  Just  in  the  break  of  the  Tell 
stands  the  noble  oak  (Sindifin)  under  which  we  rested.  Its  vast 
boughs  spread  widely  around  ;  though  its  trunk  is  not  as  large 
as  some  we  had  seen.  Beneath  it  is  ihe  grave  of  a  Muhamme- 
dan  saint,  a  parallelogram  of  stones  clumsily  laid  up,  with  many 
tags -hanging  upon  the  branches  above.  There  are  also  smaller 
trees  scattered  upon  the  Tell,  and  the  mills  aie  almost  buried 
beneath  the  luxuriant  v^etation. 

The  TeU  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  little  west  of 
south,  from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a 
line  with  ihe  western  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  is  about 
aotidway  of  the  Hfdeh  from  west  to  east.  It  stands  connected 
with  the  step  or  offset  between  two  plateaus  ;  so  that  the  south- 
ern side  of  tiie  Tell  is  twice  as  high  as  the  northern,  rising  above 
the  plain  at  its  southern  base  not  less  than  eighty  or  ninety  feet. 
The  form,  though  oblong,  is  irregular.  The  top  is  an  area  of 
ssfveial  acres,  perhaps  fifty  rods  in  length,  and  somewhat  highest 
iowaids  the  east.  It  is  in  part  cultivated,  and  there  were  now 
patches  of  wheat  upon  it ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  given  up 
to  rank  ^rass,  weeds,  thistles,  and  brushwood  ;  so  that  it  could 
be  exammed  only  with  difficulty.  Singularly  enough,  this  Tell 
and  oJBbet  form  the  dividing  line  between  the  volcamc  and  lime- 
stone formations.  The  TeU  and  aU  the  plain  north  are  volcanic ; 
while  aU  the  plain  of  the  Ktleh  south,  as  &r  as  our  examination 
extended,  is  limestone. 

The  elevation  of  this  spot  above  the  sea,  is  six  hundred  forty- 
seven  feet,  as  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  a  few  days  before. 

Mr  Thomson  was  the  first,  I  beUeve,  to  regard  this  TeU  as 
I3i0  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,*  in  which  he  has  been  foUowed 
\tj  others.  As  the  region  is  volcanic,  and  as  the  lake  Phiala  is 
held  by  aU  to  be  an  ancient  crater,  there  is  no  lack  of  analogy 
or  of  probability  in  supposing  this  TeU  to  be  of  the  same  ch^- 
acter.  StiU,  Dr  Anderson,  the  geologist  of  the  Dead  Sea  Ex- 
pedition, saw  here  '^  no  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a 
crater.''* 

*  In  1848 ;  tee  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  184S,  **  The  TeU  aeeniB  to  have  had  some  Toloanio 
a  19S.  I  find  the  same  idea  expressed  in  ori^ ;  bnt  we  did  not  notice  npon  it  anj 
Dr  Smith's  Ms.  Jonmal  id  1844.  appearance  of  a  crater;"  Lands  of  loo 

*  In  Ljnch's  Official  Report,  p.  108;  for  Bible,  IL  p.  174. 
Fhiala  see  p.  110.    Dr  YfUaoa  alao  says: 
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On  the  Telly  near  the  npper  fountain,  are  some  lemainB  of 
honses,  apparently  not  ancient.  But  the  chief  roinB  are  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Tell.  Here  are  many  heaps  of  stoneSy 
most  of  them  volcanic  and  of  good  size.  Amon^  them  are 
mingled  blocks  of  limest6ne  squared ;  one  of  these  is  veiy  long, 
and  has  a  groove  along  the  middle.  The  town  which  stood  here 
was  doubtless  built  mainly  of  the  volcanic  stones  of  the  region ; 
and  these  remain,  and  are  some  of  them  quite  large.  Borcuarlt 
was  told  of  foundations  a  quarter  of  an  hour  further  north;  but 
we  did  not  look  for  them.' 

This  great  fountain  and  stream  is  now  called  el-Leddftn; 
which  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  from  the  name  Dan.*  Joee- 
phuB,  while  he  assumes  the  fountain  at  Bfinifis  as  the  main 
source  of  the  Jordan,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  somewhat  longer 
course,  speaks  also  of  the  fountains  of  '^  the  lesser  Jordan''  at 
Dan.'  Of  the  identity  of  these  with  Tell  el-EMy^  there  can  be 
no  question. 

The  city  of  Dan,  too,  was  situated  at  these  fountains  ;  and 
the  slight  ruins  upon  the  Tell  are  apparently  its  only  remaina. 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  explicit.*  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  Dan  as  being  K)ur  Roman  miles  distant  from  Paneas  on 
the  way  to  Tyre ;  and  here  too,  they  say,  the  Jordan  breaks 
forth.'  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  likewise  writes  '  Dan  of 
Caesarea  ;'  implying  its  vicinity  to  Csdsarea  Philippi.'  Against 
all  this  testimony,  a  single  indefinite  remark  of  Jerome,  in  which 
he  might  be  supposed  to  confound  Dan  with  Paneas^  can  have 
no  weight.'^ 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  Dan  is  given  in  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges.  Originally  belonging  to  Sidon,  under  the 
name  of  Lesem  or  Laish,  it  was  seized  and  named  Dan  by  a 
warlike  colony  of  Danites.'     It  became  afterwards  a  chief  seat 

'  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  42.  8&r ;  being  jost  a  repetidon  of  tbe  anM 

*  Burckhardt   heard    only    the    name  preposition  and  article,  which  have  alrexfy 

Dh&n ;  Trav.  p.  42.    Dr  Smith  in  his  Ms.  been  incorporated  into  the  word. 

Jonmal,  1844,  writes  thus :   "First,  ed-  '  Jo&  B.  J.  4.  1.  1,  «iry«b,  otf  r» 

Dftn,  by  treating  the  article  as  part  of  the  rhw  fAiKphw  Koxoifupow  'Ifw 

word,  may  have  become  EddiLn ;  then  with  rhw  rris  Xfi^'  /^'  rei(r»  rpotnr4/tmwn 

the  article  again  prefixed,  it  wonld  be  el-  r^  fitydk^,  Antt  1.  10.  ll  lb.  5.  S.  1. 

Eddiln.     Join  the  /  of  the  second  article,  ib.  8.  8.  4. 

and  it  becomes  LeddSn ;  and  finally  prefix  *  Jos.  Antt  L  10.  1,  w^fii  Adt>w  •frnt 

the  article  again,  and  yon  have  el-Leddiln.  yi^  ^  Mpa  rw  'looSdiwv  wpovayop^^rm 

A  similar  case,  very  much  to  the  point,  is  injT^.    ib.  5.  8.  1.   lb.  &  S.  4.     B.  J.  4. 

'Ass^,  the  name  of  a  public  promenade  1.  1. 

just  outside  the  wall  of  Beirut.    Its  origin  *  Onomast  arts.  Don,  Zouo.                 * 

IB  *  Ala  e^SuTy  *at  or  upon  the  waB;'  *  Targ.  Hieros.  Gen.  14,  14. 

*Ala  es,  by  a  common  contraction,  becomes  *  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Eiech.  zlvui.  18, 

*A8j  and  being  then  joined  with  the  word,  **  Dan  .-.  .  ubi  hodie  Paneas ;"  i.  e.  in  the 

forms  *A9Sur.    Now  every  day  you  hear  vicinity.     Comp.  Gesen.  Notes  on  Bun^-  . 

*Ala  el-'Assiltr ;  which,  by  a  usual  contrac-  hardt  p.  494.    Reland  PalsBst  p.  921. 

tion  of  'Ala  d,  into  *Al,  becomes  'Al-As-  "  Josh.  19,  47.    Jodg.  18,  26-29. 
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1^  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  where  one  of  the  golden  calves  was  set 
up  ;  was  conquered  with  other  towns  by  the  Syrians  ;  and  in  the 
days  of  Eusebiiis  was  still  a  small  village.'  The  name,  however, 
is  perhaps  best  known,  in  the  almost  proverbial  expression, 
'^  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  as  denoting  the  whole  length  of  the 
Promised  Land.* 

Quite  a  number  of  places  were  visible  from  the  Tell ;  many 
of  which  we  knew  already,  and  others  with  which  we  became 
acquainted  afterwards.  Sid  Dahtkd  is  a  Wely  on  the  margin  of 
the  Htleh,  towards  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hHls.  'Azfiily&t  is  a 
hig^  Tell  with  trees  upon  it,  on  ground  descending  towards  the 
HMeh.  The  exact  position  of  Sin  Ibl  I  do  not  remember ;  nor 
WM  Bfiniis  yet  in  sight.' 

We  stopped  for  two  hours  under  the  splendid  oak,  rested, 
and  took  lunch.  Our  muleteers  gathered  the  stalks  and  ears  of 
wheat,  nearly  ripe,  but  not  yet  hard  ;  bound  them  into  small 
wispB ;  and  roasted  them  over  a  blazing  fire.  In  this  way  is 
prepared  a  sort  of  parched  grain,  which  is  palatable,  but  not  as 
good  as  that  roasted  on  an  iron  plate.^ 

Finding  that  one  of  the  Druze  attendants,  sent  with  us  by  the 
8heikh  in  H&sbeiya,  was  a  native  of  the  Htlleh,  and  perfectly 
acqiiainted  with  it,  we  determined  to  make  an  excursion  into  the 
bwer  plain,  and  visit,  if  possible,  the  junction  of  the  various 
itreuns,  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  Htlleh.  We  therefore 
sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  on  the  road  to  BSnids,  near  the 
£>ot  of  the  hills.  Mounting  at  12.35,  and  descending  along  the 
south  side  of  Tell  el-Kfidy,  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
again  upon  a  limestone  formation,  and  also  upon  firm  dry  ground 
instead  of  a  marsL  At  1  o'clock  we  came  to  a  low  mound  of 
robbiBh  with  cut  stones,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  former  town, 
now  covered  thickly  with  thistles.     It  is  called  Difiieh  ;  and 

Jrobably  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  Daphne^  mentioned  by 
oeephus  as  near  the  source  of  the  lesser  Jordan  and  the  temple 
of  the  golden  calf'     Here  are  three  or  four  old  orange  trees ; 

M  K  12,  2a  29.   15,  20.     Onomast  nearly  west ;  Tray,  in  Syr.  p.  42.    Irby 

sxt,  JkaiL,  and  Mangles  did  not  Tiut  the  spot    Rich- 

*  Jndg.  20^  1.  1  Sam.  8,  20  2  Sam.  axdaon  was  there ;  but  it  is  rather  diffi- 
17,  11.  cnlt  to  recognise  Tell  el-Kady  in  his  Ft/  «{ 

*  Bearings  from  Tell  el-Kady  in  1844  :  KathH;  Trav.  11.  p.  449  sq.  The  best 
Sin  lU  44%  Month  of  Wady  'Asal  80"*.  published  aoconnt  is  by  Mr  Thomson, 
Castle  of  B&ni&s  89%  '.Vin  K&nyeh  106%  Biblioth.  Sac.  1846,  p.  196  sq.  Comp. 
'Ain  Ftt  124%  Za'ftrah  126%  'AfAriy&t  Wilson  Lands  of  the  Bible  II.  p.  170  sq. 
157i%  Sid  Dah6d  174%  Difneh  202%  '  Josephus  says,  B.  J.  4.  1.  1,  that  the 
Aba  287%  Meshhad  287%  el-Ohujar  marshes  of  the  lake  extend  np  iiixp*^ 
316*.     Serada  819**.     Ibl  85Si*'.  Ac^n^s  x<vf>^  •  •  •  «^'  ix^vros^  a2  rp^ 

*  Ten  d-K&dy  is  sillily  mentioned  by  ^vacu  rhv  /uKp6y  Ka\o6fi€yoy  'lop^dmfp 
Seetaen,  Reisen  L  p.  837,  comp.  pp.  821,  {nrh  rhv  rijf  XP^'  /^'  '^^^^  '^^  ^^^ 
823.  Bnrckhardt  visited  and  describes  it ;  Havercamp  and  Beland  (p.  263)  propose 
bat,  by  an  error  of  the  pen  or  pre^  it  is  to  read  Adnif  for  Ad^rnSt  ^hich  however 


pat  down  as  N.  E,  of  B&ni&s  instead  of    is  mmecessazy.     The  present  einstenoe 
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Beveral  stumps  of  palm  trees  ;  and  also  some  pomegranates  and 
fig  trees  looking  very  old. 

The  tract  for  some  distance  south  is  called  Ard  Di&eb.  It 
was  now  covered  with  glorious  fields  of  wheat,  cnltiYated  hj 
people  from  Hasbeiya  ;  and  was  everywhere  studded  with  noUe 
oaks  and  other  trees.  Five  minutes  south  of  Difheh  was  a 
magnificent  Mdlum  or  red  oak,  the  branches  of  which  were  full 
of  bird's  nests  ;  a  peculiarity  which  even  Mr  Thomson  had  nerer 
before  seen  in  Syria.  Just  here  was  another  step  or  oflbet  to  the 
next  lower  plateau.  Streams  of  water,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size,  were  every  where  flowing  in  great  abundanoe ; 
being  mostly  canals  drawn  from  the  Leddftn  aoutheaatwud 
towards  the  river  of  Bdni&s.  In  like  manner  many  canab  an 
also  led  out  from  the  Hasbfiny,  for  the  purpose  of  similar  iniga- 
tion. 

At  1.20  we  reached  a  place  called  el-Manstby,  at  the  last 
step  or  oiTset  down  to  the  lowest  plain.  This  is  a  station  of  the 
fixed  Ghawdrineh  ;  who  dwell  in  tents,  but  do  not  move  aboai 
They  have  a  few  magazines  with  mud  walls  and  roo&  of  straw, 
where  they  store  both  grain  and  straw,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  wheat  is  mostly  carried  to  the  villages,  or  sold.  Some  fine 
trees  mark  this  place  also ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  milb 
driven  by  a  stream  from  the  Leddfin,  which  is  brought  down  the 
ofiiset.  There  were  said  to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  streams  drawn  from  that  river.  Here  too  were  many  bees. 
The  hives  are  merely  cylinders  of  wicker  work  coated  with  mod, 
and  laid  up  together  in  a  sort  of  pyramidal  stack,  protected  by  a 
rude  thatch  or  an  old  tent-mat.  We  saw  many  hundreds  of 
these  hives  in  the  plain.  The  ever  flowering  Htlleh  ia  a  fine 
range  for  the  bees,  and  large  quantities  of  honey  are  heie 
gathered. 

We  were  now  upon  the  lower  plain  of  the  Htleh,  and  coold 
see  the  stream  from  B&niSis  meandering  on  our  left,  and  not  far 
distant.  At  1.40  we  came  upon  it  and  forded  it ;  and  ten  min- 
utes later  forded  it  again.  Just  here,  on  its  elevated  right  bank, 
is  a  rather  conspicuous  Wely  called  Sheikh  Hazaib,  with  trees 
and  a  few  tents  near  it ;  another  fixed  station  of  the  Ghawftrineh. 
Passing  on  we  had  at  1.55,  close  on  our  right,  the  main  stream 
from  Tell  el-Kady,  nmning  parallel  to  that  from  B&nifis,  with  a 
s^iffc  current,  in  a  deep  narrow  channel,  fifteen  or  twenty  fi»t 
below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  was  almost  wholly  concealed  by 
the  canes  and  bushes  that  line  the  banks.  At  2  o'clock  we  came 
to  the  junction  of  these  two  streams,  in  a  broad  open  area,  where 
the  river  spreads  itself  out.     We  here  forded  the  Ledd&n  ;  the 

here  of  tho  nniuo  Difoeh  mipporta  the  com-  Targ.  and  Vnlg.  Num.  84,  11 ;  pro^ah^ 
mou  leading. — A  DaphnU  u  read  in  the    a  comipdoa  far  *^isk 
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water  coming  nearly  up  to  the  bones'  bellies.  At  2.10  we 
stnick  a  smaller  braneb  from  the  Tell,  taken  out  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation^  and  Yerj  turbid.  It  is  called  Bure^.  We  forded 
H,  and  went  on« 

At  length,  at  2.20,  we  came  upon  the  Hasb&nj  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  other  united  streams.  This  spot  is  a  third  of  a 
mile  north  of  Tell  Sheikh  Ttisuf,  the  southernmost  TeU  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.  ^  The  distance  firom  Tell  el-Efidj  is  about 
five  miles.  From  the  junction  the  united  stream  passes  down 
on  the  west  side  of  Tell  Sheikh  Ytlsuf,  and  pursues  its  course 
aonthward  through  the  flat  marshy  plain  of  the  lower  Htdeh  to 
the  lake.  Above  the  junction  the  streams  were  all  running 
iwifUj  in  channels  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
plain. 

The  relative  size  of  the  three  streams  we  estimated  as 
fidlows.  That  firom  Bftnifts  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Hasbany  ; 
whfle  the  Leddfin,  including  its  branch  the  Bujeij,  is  twice  if 
not  three  times  the  size  of  that  from  Bani&s.  The  river  below 
the  junction  is  apparently  about  as  large  as  the  Jordan  at  the 
Jiar  Ben&t  Ta'kdb. 

The  stream  from  Bfini&s  is  here  the  clearest  of  all,  being 
used  for  irrigation  ;  and  is  crowded  with  fish.  The  water 
of  the  Ledd&n  is  of  a  turbid  ash  colour.  That  of  the  Hasbfiny 
IB  muddy  and  of  a  dark  yellow.  At  the  junction,  as  it  entered 
the  main  stream,  its  yeUow  waters  were  crowded  to  the  western 
bank,  as  far  as  we  coidd  see ;  forming  a  narrow  strip  not  wider 
than  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole. 

The  Derdfirah,  coming  from  Meij  'Aytin,  we  did  not  see; 
nor  did  we  here  gain  any  information  respecting  it.  As  we  saw 
it  the  week  before  from  the  high  point  south  of  Htlnin,  it  appeared 
to  wind  through  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  and  unite  with 
the  Hasbany,  probably  above  the  main  junction.  As  however 
this  stream  dries  up  in  summer,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
reckoned  among  the  perennial  sources  of  the  Jordan,  we  did  not 
take  it  into  account  in  our  examination.' 

From  Sheikh  Hazaib  southwards  the  plain  of  the  Htileh 
appears  as  a  dead  level  quite  down  to  the  lake  ;  a  distance  of 
six  miles  or  more.  On  the  west  side,  the  marsh  extends  up 
north  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  streams,  or  even  farther ; 
while  on  the  eastern  side  the  land  is  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake.  The  rich  soil  is  everywhere  a  deposit,  which  has  been 
fcrmed  as  the  lake  and  marsh  have  been  gradually  filled  up,  by 

'  BeMingf  from  tbe  junction  of   the  foantaint  of  MeD^hah  and  BelAt,  at  the 

•Imnu  in  the  Hfileh :  HAnin  807^   Tell  foot  of  the  weetera  hills.    For  these  see 

tl-KAdy  27*.    CasUe  of  BfiniAs  55\  VoL  H.  pp.  4«6,  486.  [ui.  841.]  W.  Thom- 

'  Nor  did  we,  of  oonne,  Tisit  the  lai^  son  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1846.  p.  Id9. 
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the  annual  contributions  of  the  different  streamB  dnring  the 
winter  and  spring  floods.  Mr  Thomson  compared  it  with  the 
soil  of  the  lower  portion  of  t^e  MississippL  It  is  extreme^ 
fertile  ;  and  all  kinds  of  grain  grow  in  it  abundantlj.  Large 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  dhurah  (maize)  yellow  and  white,  eimsim 
(sesame),  rice,  and  other  plants,  are  obtained  with  very  little 
labour.  Bice  is  sown  on  the  hard  and  chapped  ground  ;  and  k 
merely  flooded  with  water.  The  yield  is  g(X)d,  but  the  quality 
inferior. 

This  region  still  merits  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by  the 
Danite  spies  :  ^^  We  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold,  it  is  Yeiy 
good, ....  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in 
the  earth.'' '  The  climate,  however,  is  hot  and  too  uimealthy  fiv 
any  inhabitants,  except  the  Ghaw&rineh.  But  their  horaeB, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  fatten  on  the  rich  pastures ;  while  large  herds 
of  black  and  cJmost  hairless  buflSEdos  (of  which  we  saw  many) 
luxuriate  in  the  streams  and  in  the  deep  mire  of  the  marshes. 

Thus  another  problem  of  physicied  geography  was  now 
determined.  The  upper  branches  of  the  Jordan  unite  and  flow 
to  the  lake  of  the  HMeh  as  one  stream.' 

We  returned  by  the  same  way  to  el-ManstUy.  From 
thence,  at  3.30,  we  struck  off  to  the  right  towards  the  northeast, 
to  gain  the  road  from  Tell  el-KMy  to  Bfini&s  near  the  &ot  or 
the  hills,  where  our  muleteers  were  waitii^.  The  lofty  monnos 
of  Hermon  were  now  directly  before  us.  Overagainst  us  came 
down  the  vast  gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  seeming  to  cleave  the 
mountain  almost  to  its  base,  and  issuing  from  it  between  two 
high  bulwarks.  It  separates  the  lower  western  ridge,  already 
described,  from  the  loftier  central  ridge  and  summits  of  the 
mountain.  More  to  the  right  the  castle  of  Bfini&s  towered  in 
its  strength.  We  kept  on  through  the  fields,  sometimes  without 
a  path,  and  fording  several  streams  from  the  Leddan.  Many 
herds  of  cattle  were  at  pasture  in  the  fields  ;  and  at  one  of  the 
fords  a  large  herd  was  crossing.  On  our  right,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  or  two,  was  a  large  Wely  with  windows,  looking  like  a 
dwelling  house  ;  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Muhammedans  at 
certain  seasons.  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  Sid  DahM  mentioned 
above. — ^At  4.15  we  joined  our  muleteers  upon  the  Bfinias  road. 

Between  this  point  and  Banias  lay  the  supposed  danger  of 

*  Jodg.  18,  9.  10.  the  districts  which  had  helonged  to  Zeiio> 

'  See  more  on  the  region  of  the  Hikleh  doma,  lying  between  Trachonids  and  Gali* 

in  Vol.  II.  pp.  485,  436.  |uL  841-848  ]  lee,  viz.  Paneas,  and  OitXd^  and  the  r». 

The  name  el-HAleh  was  already  applied  to  gion  round  abont.    To  tills  06X4(5a,  and 

the  district  which  contains  the  lake,  by  to  the  situation,  the  modem  Hideh  well 

Bohaeddin,  in  the  twelfth  century ;  Vita  corresponds.    Jos.  Antt  15.  10.  8 ;  oomp. 

Salad,  p.  98.   But  the  name  seems  to  have  B.  J.  1.  20.  4.  Tuch  in  Zeitschr.  d.  moigi 

existed  also  in  ancient  times ;  for,  accord-  Ges.  IL  p.  428,  note, 
ing  to  Josephns,  Augustus  gave  to  Herod 
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Dmze  robbers.  We  were  now  eleven  persons  in  all ;  a  mule- 
teer fifom  Sidon  having  joined  us.  Six  were  armed,  and  five 
were  themselves  Druzes.  My  companion  now  searched  for  our 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Dnize  Sheikh,  and  discovered 
that  he  had  left  it  at  Hfisbeiya  in  the  pocket  of  another  coat. 
But  we  went  on  gaily  ;  and  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of 
robbers  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banias. 

Mounting  at  4.30,  we  turned  off  a  few  steps  on  the  right,  to 
look  at  a  Ehkn  called  Duweir,  with  a  few  rude  buildings,  erected 
oat  of  the  materials  of  an  earlier  place  now  in  ruins.  These 
are  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hilL 

We  immediately  ascended  the  steep  slope,  and  camb  out  at 
the  top  uxK)n  the  beautiftil  terrace  on  which  B^niils  is  situated. 
Fussing  on  among  fine  copses  of  trees,  and  splendid  fields  of 
wheat,  and  water-courses  drawn  from  the  noble  fountain,  we 
came  at  5.05  much  exhausted  to  the  village  in  the  angle  of  the 
mountains.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
spreading  terebinths  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers.* 

This  terrace  of  Banias  was  to  me  an  entirely  new  feature  in 
the  region  ;  no  traveller  had  ever  mentioned  it.*  Towards  the 
north  it  abuts  upon  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  the 
gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal  and  the  angle  of  the  mountain  with  the 
eastern  hills ;  on  the  east  it  lies  against  the  declivity  of  the 
same  range ;  while  on  the  south  it  runs  together  and  mingles 
with  the  gentler  slopes  of  the  same  hills.  It  is  thus  nearly  trian- 
gular ;  is  highest  towards  the  north  ;  and  slopes  very  gently 
towards  the  south.'  The  elevation  at  Bdnias,  in  the  interior 
northeastern  ande,  is  eleven  hundred  forty-seven  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  being  five  nundred  feet  higher  than  Tell  el-Kady.  In  this 
angle  the  great  fountain  bursts  forth  ;  and  sends  its  waters  down 
a  ravine  of  its  own,  southwest  to  the  plain  of  the  Htileh.  Yet 
they  are  also  drawn  off  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  terrace  ; 
and  are  even  carried  down  its  western  declivity,  to  irrigate 
portions  of  the  plain  below,  to  which  the  waters  from  Tell, 
d-KAdy  cannot  be  conducted. 

The  formation  of  the  terrace  is  wholly  limestone  ;  but  at 
Binids  the  igneous  rocks  again  present  themselves.* 

The  wall  of  hills  on  the  east  of  the  H(llch,  is  much  lower 
than  the  mountains  which  shut  in  the  lake  and  plain  on  the 

>  SeetKD,  Reisen  L  p.  384.    E.  Smith  plain;**  Biblioth.  Sncra,  1840,  p.  1 87.. Bat 

in  IfiL  Joarn.  1844.     W.  M.  Thomson  in  this  glyes  no  idea  of  the  reality. 

BthUoth.  Sacra.  1846,  p.  188.    De  Sanlcj  '  Except  in  form,  this  terrace  has  a 

Narrative,  IL  p.  534.  general  resemblance  to  that  at  Pella.;  see 

'  The  onlj  aUosion  to  it  is  by  Mr  Thom-  above,  pp.  82 1,  825. 

ion :    **  The  platform,   or  terrace,   upon  *  Dr  Anderson  in  Lynch's  Official  Be- 

whidh  B^oias  is  built,  may  be  elevated  port,  pp.  108,  109. 
iboot  one  hundred  feet  above  the  extensive 
VoL-IIL— 34 
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west.  It  rises  gradually  and  brokenly  to  table  land  on  the 
top  ;  on  which,  at  some  distance  back,  are  seen  a  line  of  TeQs 
extending  from  north  to  south ;  the  southernmost  of  which  is  Tell 
Feras.  This  broad  ridge  is  thrown  off  from  the  southeastern 
base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  and  extends  southwards  until  it  13 
lost  in  the  table  land  on  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  We 
took  pains,  both  here  and  afterwards,  to  learn  the  name  of  this 
ridge  among  the  people ;  but  could  hear  it  spoken  of  only  as 
Jebel  Heish. 

Two  principal  Wadys  come  down  from  the  east  upon  the 
terrace  near  its  angle.  The  northern  one  is  Wady  KhQsh4beh, 
on  the  north  of  the  fountain  and  the  castle  ;  the  other  is  Wady 
Za'^reh  on  the  south  of  the  village.' 

During  the  evening  we  received  a  noto  left  for  us  by  Dr  De 
Forest  and  his  party,  who  had  spent  a  night  at  Bfini£iB  a  week 
previously.  We  thus  learned  the  result  of  his  observationa  with 
the  aneroid,  as  given  above. 

Thursday y  May  27th. — We  had  planned  for  to-day  an  excur- 
sion to  the  lake  Phiala  ;  to  return  by  way  of  the  castle  on  the 
mountain.  I  defer  therefore,  for  the  present,  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  fountain  and  village  of  B&nias. 

The  general  direction  of  that  lake  from  B&niSs  is  a  little 
south  of  east.  Setting  off  at  8  o'clock,  we  passed  out  of  the 
village  at  the  southeast  corner,  without  crossing  the  brook  of 
Wady  Za'&reh.  This  Wady  comes  down  steeply  through  open 
ground  from  the  southeast,  around  the  southwest  end  of  a  high 
ridge ;  the  other  side  of  which  is  skirted  by  the  same  Wady 
running  southwest.  As  the  Wady  thus  sweeps  around  the  end 
of  the  ridge,  and  reaches  the  western  base  of  the  higher  hills,  it 
is  apparently  cut  off  and  covered  over  by  a  sloping  plain  or 
gentle  declivity  of  arable  land  ;  through  which,  however,  it 
breaks  down  by  a  very  deep  and  narrow  chasm  in  the  underlying 
volcanic  rock,  with  jagged  perpendicular  sides.  This  chasm 
extends  almost  down  to  Bdnias  ;  and  is  so  narrow,  as  hardly  to 
be  noticed  imtil  one  comes  quite  near  to  it.  Our  course  lay 
more  to  the  left.  We  crossed  a  small  Wady  and  brook  ;  then 
wound  to  the  right  u])  a  steep  hill  ;  and  at  8.50  came  to  a 
fountain  below  'Ain  Ktinyeh.  At  9  o'clock  we  reached  that 
village  ;  from  which  Hiftnin  bore  due  west. 

We  now  struck  up  over  the  high  ridge,  around  the  south- 
western end  of  which  Wady  Za'areh  comes  down.  The  ascent 
was  very  steep.  Reaching  the  top  at  9.20,  we  kept  along  high 
on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  ridge,  having  Wady  Za'&reh  at 

0    »  So  written  by  Dr  Smith.     Mr  Thorn-    Kyd ;   Trav.  pp.  88,  40.     We  ocmld  not 
BOD  writes  Sa'ary.     This  is  the  ra\ine  spo-    hear  of  any  such  name, 
ken  of  by  Bnickhardt  as  Wady  Kyb  or  el- 
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first  deep  below  us,  here  ranning  southwest.  Descendmg  very 
obliquely  aud  gradually,  we  came  at  9.45  to  the  channel  of  the 
Wady  with  its  pleasant  stream.  Here  was  also  a  pretty  cascade, 
the  water  fidling  over  a  rock  ten  feet  high,  along  three  crevices, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  three  white  ribbons  of  ibam.  On 
the  south  bank  of  the  Wady  is  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  village,  called 
MesSdy  ;  consisting  of  a  dairy  hut  or  two,  where  the  goats, 
which  range  these  hills  in  summer,  are  gathered  at  night  and 
milked.  Below  this  point  the  brook  descends  rapidly  by  a  wild 
Tolcanic  gorge,  until  sweeping  around  the  end  of  the  ridge  it 
turns  northwest  towards  Banias. 

Crossing  the  brook,  we  bent  our  course  a  little  more  south- 
east ;  and  at  9.55  reached  the  brink  of  the  lake  on  its  north 
^e.  In  seven  minutes  more  we  rode  down  the  steep  declivity 
to  the  margin  of  the  water.  From  the  brow  above,  the  village 
of  Mejdel  Shems  bore  N.  20°  E.  distant  about  two  miles. 

The  lake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bowl,  apparently  an 
ancient  crater  ;^  not  less  than  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  Jevel  of  the  surrounding  tract.  The  form 
is  an  irregular  circle  ;  the  diameter  of  the  water  being  a  mile 
and  perhaps  more.  It  made  upon  me  the  impression  of  a  larger 
lake  than  I  had  anticipated.  The  tract  around  is  high  table 
land,  rising  on  the  south  of  the  lake  almost  at  once  into  wooded 
or  bushy  lulls  ;  and  skirted  at  some  distance  on  the  east  likewise 
by  a  wooded  range.  The  declivities  of  the  basin  itself  are 
dreary  and  desolate,  with  only  an  occasional  shrub  and  a  few 
patches  of  tillage  ;  but  the  coimtry  around,  though  not  fertile, 
18  more  cultivated. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  stagnant  and  impure,  with  a  slimy 
look.  Just  at  the  margin  it  was  muddy  for  a  few  feet ;  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  clear  and  pure  in  any  part.  At  a  short  distance 
firom  the  shore  was  a  broad  belt  of  water  plants,  now  turned 
brown,  and  in  some  places  resembling  islands.  The  middle  of 
the  lake  was  free.  Wild  ducks  were  swimming  in  different  parts. 
A  large  hawk  was  sailing  above  them,  and  occasionally  swooping 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  to  seize  a  duck  or  a  frog. 
Our  Druzes  fired  at  him,  and  broke  his  wing  ;  he  fell  among  the 
water  plants,  and  could  not  there  be  reached.  Myriads  and 
myriads  of  frogs  lined  the  shores ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see 
them  perched  thickly  along  the  stones,  as  if  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  to  keep  off  intruders.  It  is  the  very  paradise  of  frogs. 
The  lake  supplies  the  whole  coimtry  with  leeches ;  which  are 
gathered  by  men  wading  in,  and  letting  the  leeches  fasten  them- 
selves upon  their  legs.     The  ground  along  the  margin  is  mostly 

'  So  Dr  Anderson  in  Ljnch's  Ofll  Rep.  p.  110. 
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without  reeds  or  rushes  ;  and  is  covered  with  small  black  volcanic 
stones.  The  shores  and  sides  of  the  crater  exhibit  everywhere 
small  glistening  black  crystals,  resembling  hornblende.^ 

There  seems  no  room  for  question  but  that  thiB  lake  is  the 
ancient  Pkiala  described  by  Josej)hus  ;  so  called  from  its  bowl- 
like form,  and  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  firom 
Caesarea  Philippi  to  Trachonitis.*  But  the  position  and  every 
circumstance  go  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  legend, 
which  made  this  lake  a  feeder  of  the  foimtain  at  Bfinids.'  Not 
only,  in  such  case,  must  its  waters  pass  under  the  brook  of  the 
Za'areh  ;  but  the  supply  of  such  a  fountain  would  in  one  day 
exhaust  the  lake.  The  bright,  limpid,  sparkling  waters  of  the 
former  can  have  no  connection  with  the  dark,  stagnant,  slimy 
masses  which  fill  the  latter. 

Sectzen  heard  of  the  lake,  but  did  not  visit  it.*  Burckhardt 
makes  no  allusion  to  it.  It  was  first  examined  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  in  passing  from  Damascus  to  Bani&s  in  1818.*  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  several  times  visited.'  The  present  name  is 
usually  given  as  Birket  er-Ram  ;  but  we  heard  distinctly  the 
pronunciation  Birket  er<  Ban ;  and  so  Seetzen  heard  it  and  gives 
it  in  Arabic  letters.^ 

We  left  the  upper  brow  of  the  lake  at  10.25,  on  a  couise 
about  N.  N.  W.  in  order  to  go  directly  to  the  oaks  of  Sheikh 
Othman  cl-Haztlry.  We  crossed  the  fields  without  a  path,  and 
came  after  ten  minutes  to  the  Wady  Za'&reh  higher  up  than 
before.  We  found  it  here  a  narrow  but  very  pretty  meadow-like 
plain,  with  a  fine  brook.  A  little  farther  up,  on  our  right,  was 
a  Wely  in  the  valley,  called  Sheikh  Yafilry  ;  from  which  this 
upper  part  of  the  valley  takes  tlie  name  of  Merj  YafAry.'  We 
could  here  see  it  coming  down  quite  from  the  southeastern  has© 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikli  ;  the  mountain  rising  at  once  out  of  this 
little  plain  to  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet  or  more  above  it. 

»  Dr  Anderson  1.  c.  p.  110.  1844  ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  1846,  p.  191.     Capt 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  10.  7.  All  this  corres-  Newbold,  about  the  same  time  ;  Jonrn.  of 
ponds  exactly ;  and  there  is  no  other  body  R.  AsiiiL  Soc.  XVT.  p.  8.  Dr  Anderson 
of  water  in  the  region  to  which  the  de-  in  1848;  see  Lynch's  Off.  Rep.  p.  110. 
scription  is  at  all  applicable.  Two  circum-  See  Bitter  XV.  p.  174  sq. — Mr  Tipping' 
stances  show,  however,  that  Josephus  him-  visited  also  a  Birkeh  "  north  of  JabUata, 
self  had  not  seen  the  lake.  He  says  it  is  verj'  high,  in  the  centre  of  a  small  oblong 
a  hnndrcd  and  twenty  stadia  from  Csesarea ;  plain,  nnder  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  with  muddj 
-while  in  fact  it  is  little  more  than  half  water,  filled  by  the  melting  of  the  now. 
that  distance.  He  speaks  also  of  the  wa-  It  nearly  dries  up  iu  summer,  and  is  aboat 
ter  as  always  up  to  the  brim,  and  never  2G0  feet  in  diameter."  ibid.  According  to 
running  over.  Capt  Nowbold  this  is  called  Birket  el- 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  ibid.  .  Merj  cl-Man,  and  flows  to  Wady  el-'Asal ; 
«  Reisen,  I.  pp.  834,  835.  Journ.  of  R  Asi:it.  Soc.  XVI.  p.  IG  sq. 

•  Travels  p.  287.  [87.]  '  Beisen  I  pp  334,  335. 

•  By  Mr  Tipping  in  1842 ;  Biblioth,  Sac.  ^  This  is  the  little  plain  and  tomb  men- 
1843,  pp.   13,  14.     Mr  Thomson  about    tioned  by  Irby  and  Mangles;  p.  286.  [87.] 
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It  18  the  lower  southwestern  peak  of  esh-Sheikh,  which  is  here 
seen,  radiant  with  its  icy  crown. 

Beyond  this  plain,  on  the  east,  a  spur  is  thrown  off  from  esh- 
Sheikh,  that  is,  from  below  the  saddle  between  the  two  peaks, 
much  lower  than  the  mountain,  though  still  high ;  which  how- 
ever aeon  sinks  down  towards  the  south  into  wooded  hills  of  no 
great  elevation.  These  form  the  line  of  Tells  already  spoken  of 
ts  ending  in  Tell  el-Feras.  This  is  strictly  the  Jebel  Heish. 
The  Damascus  road  passes  out  of  the  little  plain  over  a  notch 
in  this  ridge  ;  and  so  down  the  other  side  by  way  of  Beit  Jenn. 
The  ridge  which  we  had  crossed  on  our  way  up,  was  now  before 
US,  skirtmg  the  Uttle  plain  or  valley  on  the  northwest.  It  has  its 
beginning  in  like  manner,  at  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh ; 
where,  west  of  the  little  plain,  the  large  village  of  Mejdel  esh- 
Siems  lies  among  the  hills.  Near  that  village  a  valley  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  has  its  head,  and  passes  down  westward 
on  the  north  of  the  castle.  We  crossed  the  brook  and  plain  ; 
and  ascended  the  ridge,  reaching  the  top  at  10.55.  Here  both 
the  sreat  fortresses  at  BSlnilis  and  esh-ShOkif  lay  before  us.^ 

We  now  kept  along  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  ridge, 
descending  gradually  and  obliquely  ;  and  crossed  the  Damascus 
road,  which  here  passes  along  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  to 
HejdeL  The  Wady  below  on  our  right  opens  out  into  a  small 
bann,  partially  cultivated.  About  11.40  the  ridge  on  our  left, 
DOW  high  above  us,  apparently  a  spur  or  point  of  that  adjacent 
to  Merj  Yafdry,  suddenly  terminated  in  a  high  bluff ;  while  a 
low  ridge  from  its  foot  ran  off  northwest  towards  the  castle. 
We  kept  along  the  latter ;  and  at  11.55  came  to  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh 'Othman  Hazilry,  on  a  knoll  or  hummock  upon  the  ridge. 
The  knoll  is  covered  with  a  copse  of  noble  oak  trees,  forming  a 
traly  venerable  grove,  with  a  deep  religious  gloom.  The  Wely 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  grove,  merely  a  common  Muslim  tomb 
sorroonded  by  a  shabby  stone  wall.  Just  below,  on  the  south- 
west, JB  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  cl-Hi!iztlry  ;  and  here  too  is  the 
head  of  the  open  Wady,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  the 
oastle. — Around  the  Wely  are  no  remains  whatever  ;  and  none 
have  ever  existed  there.  The  castle  bore  N.  75°  W.  about*three 
dghths  of  a  mile  distant.  Between  this  point  and  the  castle 
was  another  like  point  or  knoll,  about  equally  high. 

From  Sheikh 'Othmto  el-H&z^ry  we  could  look  up  along  the 
great  Wady  or  chasm,  which  comes  down  from  the  very  base  of 
the  southwestern  peak  of  Jebel  esb-Sheikh  to  the  village  of  Jub- 
bftta,  situated  on  its  eastern  brink.     Up  through  this  chasm  we 

*  Bearingi  wX  10.65,  on  ridge  :  Castle  of    North  side  of  lake  Phiala  ISr,  dist  aboat 
"    2Sr.     KftTt*  edi^akif  296^     li  mile. 
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could  Foc  the  snows  of  ihe  summit.  Below  Jubb&ta  the  chasm 
becomes  narrower  and  deeper  ;  and,  turning  more  west,  it  cuts 
off  from  the  very  flank  of  csh-Sheikh  the  thin  sharp  ridge  on 
which  the  castle  stands.  This  is  Wady  KhOshabeh  ;  and  paaaes 
on  down  to  Bunias  on  the  north  of  the  fountain.  Just  above 
the  castle  it  is  joined  by  the  Wady  from  Mejdel^  now  alio 
become  a  chasm. 

*  Leaving  the  Wely  at  1.20  we  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the 
next  knoll ;  on  which  are  a  few  remains  called  Hfiztbry.  There 
are  here  some  trivial  foundations,  but  no  masses  of  rains. 
Possibly  a  small  outpost  of  the  castle  may  have  Stood  here  ;  but 
the  remains  are  more  like  those  of  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  village.  This 
is  doubtless  the  site  of  wliich  Burckhardt  heard  ;  but  which  by 
some  mistake  he  reports  as  "  the  ruins  of  a  city  called  'HAitrj 
one  hour  to  the  north"  of  Sheikh 'Othm&n  el-R&ztuy.^  Thb 
distance  would  remove  the  ruins  to  some  point  among  the  inacces- 
sible steeps  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  where  certainly  no  such  city 
ever  existed.  It  is  therefore  an  error,  when  Bitter  assumes, 
that  in  this  quarter  was  situated  the  ancient  Hcaor  of  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges.' — This  was  now  the  third  Hdzftr  or 
Haztlry  that  I  had  visited  ;  neither  of  which  can  be  regarded 
as  the  Hazor  of  Scripture. 

Leaving  Hiizdry  we  descended  to  the  deep  saddle  between  it 
and  the  castle  ;  and,  climbing  a  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent 
to  tlie  latter,  we  kept  along  the  southern  wall,  and  reached,  at 
1.50,  the  only  entrance,  through  one  of  the  southern  towers. 
Here  we  found  ourselves  within  the  most  extensive  and  best  pre- 
served ancient  fortress  in  the  whole  country.'  It  stands  upon 
the  eastern  and  highest  point  of  the  thin  ridge  sliced  off  (as  it 
were)  from  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  Wady  Khfl- 
shabcli ;  and  which  is  connected  only  with  the  ridge  of  Haztlij 
towards  the  E.  S.  E.  by  the  saddle  just  mentioned.  The  castle 
covers  this  high  thin  point ;  and  follows  its  irregularities.  We 
estimated  its  length  from  cast  to  west  at  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet ;  its  breath  at  each  end  being  about  two  hundred 
feet ;  while  in  the  middle  it  is  only  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
as  broad.     The  direction  of  the   ridge  is  from  E.  N.   E.  to 

w.  s.  w.* 

The  interior  of  the  fortress  is  an  uneven  area  of  four  or  five 
acres.  In  some  parts  the  rock  still  rises  higher  than  the  walls ;  in 
others  the  ground  was  now  ploughed  and  planted  with  tobacco 
and  other  vegetables.     Here  are  also  several  houses,  forming  a 

*  Burckhardt,  Trnv.  p.  44.  -nbich  liowever  Becnis  leM  aiicieut  Abnl- 

»  Erdk.  XV.  p.  2C0  sq.  comp.  p.  200.  feda  Tab.  S>t.  p.  106. 

'  Mr  Thomson  was  dbposi^d  to  cicept         *  The  cikitle  bears  ftx)m  Banios  N.  71* 

perhaps  tho  Kal'at  cl-Merkah,  north  of  E.  and  tliis  is  about  the  line  of  the  ridge, 

Tortotfa,  Knowc  also  as  Bahiius  or  Buliuaa; 
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anaU  villi^.  The  fortress  was  dependent  for  water  wholly  on 
its  cisterns.  One  of  these,  in  the  open  area  near  the  western 
end,  is  of  immense  size  ;  and  even  now  contained  much  water. 
Others  are  found  in  different  parts.  Besides  these,  there  exists  a 
laige  reservoir  outside  of  the  castle  in  the  saddle  below  the  east- 
ern end* 

The  western  and  lower  end  of  the  fortress,  which  overlooks 
llie  whole  region  below,  exhibits  in  some  parts  specimens  of  the 
heaviest  and  finest  work.  At  the  northwest  comer  especially, 
laige  atones  lie  scattered,  which  are  six  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
finely  wrought,  and  bevelled.  Several  of  the  towers  along  the 
•oathem  wall  are  in  like  manner  finished  with  superior  bevelled 
work.  In  particular,  one  round  tower,  with  fine  sloping  work 
below,  presents  a  finished  bevel  at  least  not  inferior  to  that  of 
ihe  tower  Hippicus  at  Jerusalem. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  ridge  is  the  highest ;  and  this  was 
taken  advantage  of,  to  form  an  upper  citadel,  commanding  the 
rest  of  the  castle.  It  is  separate  from  the  lower  western  por- 
tion by  a  regular  interior  cross  wall,  with  towers  and  trench ; 
and  is  without  entrance  or  approach,  except  through  the  lower 
fbrtreas.  Here,  more  than  anywhere,  the  beetling  towers  and 
ramparts  impend  over  the  northern  precipice,  and  look  down 
into  the  chaism  of  Wady  Ehttehabeh  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
below.  Within  this  citadel  are  the  loftiest  and  strongest  towers  ; 
and  this  portion  is  the  best  preserved  of  all.  Not  less  than  one 
tiiird  of  it  is  ancient  bevelled  work  ;  exhibiting  a  better  and 
more  finished  bevel,  than  is  perhaps  elsewhere  found  out  of 
Jeroaalem. 

The  Saracens  and  crusaders  made  no  additions  to  the  for- 
tress. They  did  nothing  in  the  citadel,  but  patch  up  a  few  por- 
tiona  of  it,  where  this  was  necessary  for  defence  ;  leaving  all  the 
iQBt  as  they  found  it.  Their  repairs  are  everywhere  quite  dis- 
tinct and  visible.  Nor  did  they  do  much  more  in  the  lower  or 
weatem  part.  Yet  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Arabic  inscriptions, 
mostly  dated  about  A.  H.  625  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1227, 
recounting  that  such  and  such  a  prince,  with  a  long  pedigree, 
built  up  this  or  that  tower  at  a  certain  time. 

There  are  numerous  subterranean  rooms,  vaults,  passages, 
•ad  the  like,  which  we  did  not  visit.  At  the  western  end  is  a 
stairway  cut  in  the  rock,  descending  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  or 
fifty  degrees.  This  my  companion  had  formerly  entered  for  a 
few  steps,  and  found  it  choked  up  with  rubbish.  Popular  belief, 
nevertheless,  regards  it  as  extending  down  to  the  fountain  of 
B&nifia^ 

>  BibUoth.  Saa  1846,  p.  198. 
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The  fortress  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  or  more  abovQ 
the  town  of  B&ni&s ;  and  is  therefore  about  equal  in  eleration  to 
the  Karat  esh-ShQk!f,  which  towers  in  full  view  oyeragainst  it* 
The  prospect  over  the  Htlleh  ,and  the  mountains  opposite  it 
magnificent,  though  indefinite.* 

The  whole  fortress  made  upon  us  a  deep  impression  of 
antiquity  and  strength  ;  and  of  the  immense  amount  of  labour 
and  expense  employed  in  its  construction.  It  has  come  down  to 
us  as  one  of  the.  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  military  arcMteo- 
ture  of  the  Phenicians,  or  possibly  of  the  Syro-Grecians ;  «id 
whoever  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  resouioee  and 
the  prowess  of  those  ancient  nations,  must  not  fisul  to  study  the 
ruins  of  this  noble  fortress. 

Situated  more  than  two  miles  distant  firom  B&nifts,  the  catOe 
could  never  have  been  built  for  the  protection  of  that  place ;  and 
is  not  improbably  older  than  the  city.  It  was  doubtlefls  erected 
in  order  to  command  the  great  road  leading  over  firom  the  Htdeh 
into  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  may  have  been  a  border  foiUosi 
of  the  Sidonians,  to  whom  this  region  early  belonged.* 

The  fortress  is  now  ordinarily  known  to  travellers  as  tiie 
castle  of  6&nifis ;  but  such  is  not  its  specific  name.  Arabiaa 
writers  speak  of  it  as  the  Ktd'at  es-Subeibeh ;  but  it  is  fbi^ 
mentioned  by  them,  and  mostly  in  connection  with  the  neig^ 
bouring  city.* 

We  left  the  castle  at  3.10 ;  and  descended  at  once,  and 
without  path,  the  steep  declivity  immediately  below  the  en- 
trance. By  this  means  we  saved  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
distance  ;  but  the  descent  was  not  without  danger.  We  then 
kept  along  the  southern  base  of  the  ridge,  and  reached  our  tent 
beneath  the  terebinth  in  Banifis  at  4  o'clock. 

The  situation  of  B&ni&s  is  unique  ;  combining  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles  in  iti 
recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty  Hermon,  which  toweis 
in  majesty  to  an  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  above. 
Its  terrace  I  have  already  described  ;  *  over  which  the  abundant 
waters  of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  luxuriant  fertility  and  the 

'  The  eleTation  of  BAni&a,  as  we  have  *  See  Jndg.  18»  7.  28. 

seen,  is  1147  Engl  feet;  p.  897.     That  *  Abnlfed.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  K^lhler,  pa  19, 

of  esh  Shuktf  is  2205  feet  above  the  sea;  96.     Wilken  Geaoh.  d.  KreuzzQge,  U.  |l 

p.  49.  569.  Vn.  p.  828l— On  a  former  jommj 

'  Bearings  from  the  castle  by  WOden-  Mr  Thomson  speaks  of  t?ro  encampmantt 

bmch,  see  Ritter  XV.  p.  237:  Mejdel  N.  of  Arabs  within  Wady  el-Teim,  called  ea- 

72*"  E.    Jubbata  N.  71 V  £.  1  hour  dist  Sub&n  and  es-Snbeih.    Bnt  these  namet 

HazAry  (rain)  N.  87**  £.    'Ain  Kfinyeh  would  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  the 

S.  10''  W.— According  to  Dr  Smith,  the  castle.   See  Bibliotfa.  Saon,  1846,  ppi  187, 

direction  of  Baniiis  is  S.  71"  W.     Tell  el-  198. 

K4dy  S.  89''  W.    HAnln  S.  SV  W.  Kiil'at  »  See  abore,  p.  897. 
eih-ShOkif  N.  60"  W. 
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gmceful  interchange  of  copse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields.  The 
situation  is  charming.  Lying  too  so  high  above  the  Htlleh,  its 
atmosphere  partakes  of  the  salubrity  of  the  adjacent  mountains. 
The  vicinity  of  the  mountciin,  the  many  woods,  and  the  rich 
fields  of  grain  around  Banids,  make  it  the  resort  of  an  abundance 
of  game.  Panthers  and  wolves  are  on  the  mountain  ;  wild  swine 
and  gazelles  luxuriate  among  the  grain.  Many  of  the  swine  are 
Idlled  by  the  peasants,  who  watch  their  fields  by  night. .  Wild 
duckSy  partridges,  snipe,  and  other  birds,  are  in  plenty.^ 

Of  the  three  Wadys  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
ihe  r^on  of  Bfinifis,  two  are  wild  ravines  in  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 
Wady  el-'Asal,  as  we  have  seen,'  issues  from  its  deep  gorge 
immediately  on  the  west  of  the  terrace.  It  has  its  beginning  a 
Kttle  south  of  the  village  of  Shib'a,  about  four  hours  N.  N.  E. 
of  Bfinifis ;  and  forms  the  mighty  cleft  between  the  lower  and 
upper  masses  of  Hermon«  It  is  without  a  village  or  hamlet  in 
itB  entire  extent ;  nor  are  there  in  it  any  fountains.  It  is  a  wild, 
thickly  wooded,  solitary  mountain  range,  the  abode  of  wolves 
and  panthers ; '  firequented  only  by  the  shepherds  of  Shib'a  and 
the  burners  of  charcoal  for  the  Damascus  market.  A  rugged 
mountain  path  leads  fix>m  Shib'a  along  the  eastern  side  of  this 
Talley  and  so  around  to  Jubbata  and  MejdeL^ 

Both  the  other  Wadys  descend  from  the  east,  and  issue  upon 
the  terrace  itself  Wady  EhQshabeh,  as  we  have  seen,'  begins 
at  the  very  base  of  the  southwestern  peak  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  ex- 
tends down  the  steep  declivity  southwest  to  Jubb&ta;  below  which, 
taming  W.  8.  W.  it  severs  from  the  body  of  the  mountain  the 
thin  ridge  on  which  the  castle  stands.  In  the  rainy  season,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  Hermon,  an  immense 
ydume  of  water  must  rush  down  this  chasm  ;  but  at  this  season 
it  was  wholly  without  water.  It  extends  down  to  the  level 
ground  of  the  terrace  ;  and  then  its  rocky  water-bed  turns  S.  S. 
W.  around  the  lower  end  of  the  ridge  thus  cut  off  by  it,  and 
goes  to  join  the  channel  from  the  fountain,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  city  fortress. 

The  third  valley,  Wady  Za'&reh,  has  already  been  described 
as  coming  from  the  base  of  Hermon  beyond  Mejdel,  taking  a 
course  southwest  through  the  Merj  Yafury  and  a  wild  ravine  ;  then 
sweeping  around  northwest  and  descending  to  Banias.*  It  enters 
upon  the  terrace  a  few  rods  south  of  the  lower  end  of  the  castle 
ridge  ;  and  passing  down  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  fortress, 

*  W.  Thomaon  in  BiUioth.  Sac  1846,  p.  roate.    It  was  also  followed  by  Dr  Andor- 
188  iq.     Irbj  and  Mangles  p.  290.  [88.)  son;    see  his  geological   account  of  the 

*  See  above,  pp.  896,  897.  whole  tract,  in  Ljnch's  Off  Rop.  pp.  Ill- 

*  Comp.   Seetzen,   Reiaen    L    p.    326.  114. 

Bonskhardt,  p.  45.  *  See  above,  pp.  40l.  402. 

*  Mr  Thomson  had  once  passed  by  that        '  See  above,  pp.  898,  390,  400. 
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unites  its  pretty  brook  just  below  with  the  stream  from  the  gieit 
fountain. 

Within  the  angle  thus  formed  on  the  terrace  itself,  between 
the  channels  of  these  two  Wadys,  are  situated  the  great  fountam 
and  the  modem  village  of  Btoifis. 

The  position  of  the  fountain  has  never  been  fully  described. 
It  bursts  forth  from  under  the  western  end  of  the  Ingh,  ridge  of 
the  castle,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  severed  from  the  Sank  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  deep  Wady  EhOsh&beh.  The  fountain 
therefore  is  wholly  on  the  south  of  that  Wady ;  and  has  do 
visible  connection  whatever  with  the  mountain.  The  ridge 
terminates  here  in  a  precipice  of  limestone  rock/  the  strata  of 
which  incline  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  breaking  down  of  the  rocks  and 
strata  from  the  front  of  the  precipice  ;  leaving  on  the  north  a 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  which  is  perched  the  small  Mus- 
lim Wely  of  Sheikh  KhQdr.'  The  main  precipice  is  south  ct 
this,  facing  about  S.  W.  by  W.  and  rising  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projection,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  anciently  a  cavern,  from  which  the  water  probably  issued ; 
but  it  would  also  seem,  that  the  rojck  above  the  cavern  had  been 
broken  away  probably  by  earthquakes  ;  so  that  the  former  frmt 
of  the  cavern  is  now  filled  up  by  the  fallen  rocks  and  stones 
(debris)  which  also  extend  out  for  some  distance  before  it 
Through  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  fragments  the 
water  now  gushes  forth.  But  further  towards  the  south,  also, 
where  apparently  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  same  heaping 
up  of  debris  before  the  foot  of  the  precipice  ;  and  through  this 
too,  in  like  manner,  the  water  issues  less  abundantly,  spreading 
itself  perhaps  from  the  cavern. 

This  spot  and  cavern  was  anciently  called  Paniuntj  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan  ;  thon^ 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  any  temple  of  Pan."  The 
temple  which  Herod  the  Great  erected  was  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus/    In  the  fikce  of  the  precipice  south  of  the  cavern,  and  now 


'  The  foantain   "issaes  fW>m  beneath  of  Zenodonit,  near  tiie  place  oaDedPd 

the  limestone,  where  it  is  joined  by  basal-  This  is  a  fine  oaTe  in  a  moantaln ; 

tic  rocks ;"  Dr  Anderson  in  Ljndi's  Off.  which  there  is  a  mat  oaritj  in  the  earth; 

Rep.  p.  109.  and  the  oayem  u  abrupt,  and  rforj  daepi 

*  The  Mar  Jiijis  of  the  Greeks,  and  St  and  fuD  of  still  water.    Orer  it  hao^  a 


Geoi^  of  the  Latins.  vast  mountain ;  and  under  the  cafcm  fiss 

*  Comp.  Philastozg.  Hist  7.  8.     Reland  the  springs  of  the  liTer  Jocdan.    Heied 

Pal.  p.  918  sq.  adorned  ttiis  place,  which  was  alreafya 

Jos.  Antt  15.  10.  8,  "  Herod  having  very  remarkable  one,  still  fnrtber  br  As 


accompanied  Ciesar  [Augostos]  to  the  sea,    erection  of  this  temple,  which  he 

and  returned  home,  erected  to  him  a  beau-    to  CsBsar."     Comp.  Joa  B.  J.  1.  81.  & 
tiful  temple  of  white  marble,  in  the  ooontry 


MmwWJJ}  tkk  footzaik.    35n:  a:i*^j.aia. 


only  just  abore  Ike  defadK.  laun^  im»  irnniuj  iup.  ajxti«  ijk 
ground,  are  senenl  vt<ii*  inrh**  'wisL  mmiiuvuxaa^  Tii*  sorti!- 
ernmost  niche  if  laqee  and  daert.  "vid:  a  smHli*:  ob^  usmivt:  ii 
Three  others  fhither  mmA  an-  amalie?  aac  jfw^  drmx  :  aail  <xiL 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  flaonea.  Sodk  a:  utt  ni^T^ff  sk 
beautifiilly  finialwwl  at  the  ttiy  in  liie  fnrn.  of  a  AeX  or  i«e::K!L 
The  longest  mscriptMB  isc«TT  ^dif-  sdbL  -nirrhf  ol  ib^  «nDi3. 
and  contains  the  dewgnatkn  cf  tkif  j«shil  -viu  roDBesBaa.  x:  » 
IEPEY2  eEOY  IIAN02.  '  priest  of  Pbe.  inn^xiK  Jkb:  a  -sea* 
pie  of  that  god ;  with  ako  a  j^rtp  mUva  icr  ^at  j"4-'""g ' 
It  has 


perors.  It  has  been  apreial  tzmes  paraalT-  equec  :  mr.  m 
much  de&ced.^  Another  inscripdoB  omst  mpL  jq  m,  iJK  anzxi. 
appears  to  contain  the  naaie  <£  an  \rrvmL,  ^vixn.  -iMt  nut 
APXON  ETOY2»  peihapa  'ardion  <£  Ti±  yaoL  liiammm,  m?sl 
copiedi* 

The  spot  is  noir  caDed  br  ibe  j/mi^  Xnpianc  ISknm  or 
Mughfirot  er-Bis  en-Nefaa'.  Fivm  bokeaid:  sine  smnei.  -jm 
mass  of  rocks  and  stonesy  vhich  £11  ixi-  and  iddt  lus:  ^insaii'*  of 
the  cavern,  gnshes  forth  the  Xahr  Bum,  a  iuL  watt  naoiiv 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stnam  from  -dtt  finnxaoL  vesus  'E^ 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  pwest  a&d  £zibr  ^muzTr.  JinnML 
bright,  and  sparkling.  Gathenng  to  jsaeif  i^  '.<ift£7  «»ama  jiac 
below  the  village,  ai^  yet  itself  dia&ribizQic  ia  wii&fst  mv  iift 
terrace  and  portions  of  the  weat«ni  fsa^t  i'x  iut  jkcjub*  i/ 
irrigation,  it  rushes  onwaid  in  a  laii&e  of  isc  tnn^  wiaL  vrijh 
course,  towards  the  southwest  down  v^  tfe  >/w49'  piiuL.  auc  «i  iv 
the  lower  Htdeh.  It  is  the  moat  Vi*«rr7^  <uf  aX'^o^  sBmm*  if^ 
the  Jordan. 

The  ancient  popular  belief  ntyjAtA  br  Juktaiul  -aac  txx« 
fountain  had  some  connection  with  tik  'x^ut  Ywnaik,  -m^  u^\^ 
already  seen  to  be  without  foQiMla&:«i  :*  iixwxaacbxidnt^  iatt 
experiment  of  the  tetrarch  Philip^  wLv   tMs^x.  laacf  ^t   i#( 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  aul  v^  ha^^  ib^^iisbn^  a^sttn  tc 
Panium.     Still  more  absurd  is  tb^  y,y^&ate  vyy^fMmm  4s:  ^u^ 
present  day,  that  this  stream  ei»wa  'cl'iiuKMi^  irua  a  iumniut 
near  Shib'a,  four  or  five  Iknui  dartatt:.  «i^  jtuj^  ««r7  ii^  nt 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  e4i4Sb»i^*    Ti«^  k  m\if^  u%' 
BhiVa  such  a  fountain  ;  but  its  atnasai  fr/«^  ^^.tri,  «sj«t«'t;it 
to  the  Hasbftny.    More  in  aoor/idaaei!:  v^  JMS^  wvuii  x  vi^  -»v 
mard  the  brook,  which  oomca  dr^wa  frA  X^'  Tidtrj  i^jurx 
Wady  Za'&reh,  as  the  reny/te  aooPMr  '>f  tM  Jmt  £W^     i^u; 


>  FintbjSecCM,tfaMH^o^7rKiK47  TVhwm.  |iMttL«iii  «  tui  JbhiMi    Uu 

pblifbed,   RdM  L  ft  Wu     TVoi  I7  UK.  >.  ;m 

Mokhardt,  p.  89.    Ak  bj  MrTkHMM,  '  .^m.  a.  /  t  >l  T     Im^  #m**»  «  ti'A, 

Mblioth  S*&  IMS.  pu  IM.    B/  Dr  WSU  «  V    Tvmmm  •  JkSiLrf«i«fk    W    .^M 

MO,  Land*  of  the  Bibk,  a  pu  ITS.  piw   IH^-iin     >  jtrtrfinwi   a  I^uAT* 
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unites  its  pretty  brook  just  below  with  the  stream  fiom  the  gieit 
fountain. 

Within  the  angle  thus  formed  on  the  terrace  itself,  between 
the  channels  of  these  two  Wadys^  are  situated  the  great  fbantain 
and  the  modem  village  of  Btoias. 

The  position  of  the  fountain  has  never  been  fiilly  described. 
It  bursts  forth  from  under  the  western  end  of  the  high  ridge  of 
the  castle,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  severed  from  the  fladc  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  deep  Wady  Khtlsh&beh.  The  fountain 
therefore  is  wholly  on  the  south  of  that  Wady;  and  has  no 
visible  connection  whatever  with  the  mountain.  The  ridge 
terminates  here  in  a  precipice  of  limestone  rock/  the  strata  of 
which  incline  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  breaking  down  of  the  rocks  and 
strata  from  the  front  of  the  precipice  ;  leaving  on  the  mnrth  a 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  which  is  perched  the  small  Mds- 
lim  Wcly  of  Sheikh  KhQdr.'  The  main  precipice  is  south  of 
this,  facing  about  S.  W.  by  W.  and  rising  firom  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projection,  there  would  aeem  to  have 
been  anciently  a  cavern,  from  which  the  water  probably  issaed ; 
but  it  would  also  seem,  that  the  rock  above  the  cavern  had  been 
broken  away  probably  by  earthquakes ;  so  that  the  former  fitmt 
of  the  cavern  is  now  filled  up  by  the  fallen  rocks  and  stones 
(debris)  which  also  extend  out  for  some  distance  before  it 
Through  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  fragments  the 
water  now  gushes  forth.  But  further  towards  the  south,  also^ 
where  apparently  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  same  heaping 
up  of  debris  before  the  foot  of  the  precipice ;  and  through  this 
too,  in  like  manner,  the  water  issues  less  abundantly,  spreading 
itself  perhaps  from  the  cavern. 

This  spot  and  cavern  was  anciently  called  Paniumj  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan  ;  thou^ 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  any  temple  of  Pan.*  The 
temple  which  Herod  the  Great  erected  was  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus/    In  the  fikce  of  the  precipice  south  of  the  cavern,  and  now 


'  The  foantain  '^innes  fW>m  beneath  of  Zenodonit,  near  tiie  place  caOedPc 

the  limestone,  where  it  is  joined  by  basal-  This  is  a  fine  oaTe  in  a  moantain ;  ante 

tic  rocks;"  Dr  Anderson  in  Lynda's  Off.  which  there  is  a  mat  cavity  in  the  earth; 

Bcp.  p.  109.  and  the  oayem  u  abnipit,  and  Teiy  deep, 

*  The  Mur  Jirjis  of  the  Greeks,  and  St  and  fuD  of  still  water.    Orer  it  haagi  a 
Geoi^  of  the  Latins.  vast  moantain ;  and  under  the  caTem  riss 

*  Comp.  Philastorg.  Hist  7.  8.     Reland  the  springs  of  the  liver  Jordan.    Bend 
Pal.  p.  918  sq.  adorned  this  place,  which  was  wlnmfy  a 

*  Jos.  Antt  15.  10.  8,  "  Herod  having  very  remarkable  one,  still  ftirtber  br  As 
accompanied  Caesar  [Augostos]  to  the  sea,  erection  of  this  temple,  which  he  dedioalsd 
and  returned  home,  erected  to  him  a  bean-  to  Cesar."     Comp.  Joa  B.  J.  1.  81.  & 
tiful  temple  of  white  marble,  in  the  ooontry 
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(mly  just  above  Ihe  debris,  though  once  probably  high  above  the 
ground,  are  several  votive  niches  with  inscriptions.  The  north- 
ernmost niche  is  large  and  deep,  with  a  smaller  one  above  it. 
Three  others  further  south  are  smaller  and  low  down  ;  and  still 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  stones.  Some  of  the  niches  are 
beautifully  finished  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  shell  or  pecten. 

The  longest  inscription  is  over  the  small  niche  on  the  south ; 
and  contains  the  designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as 
IEPEY2  eEOY  UANOS,  *  priest  of  Pan/  implying  here  a  tem- 
ple of  that  god  ;  with  also  a  pro  adlvie  for  the  reigning  em- 
perors. It  has  been  several  times  partially  copied ;  but  is 
much  de&ced.^  Another  inscription  quite  high  up  on  the  south, 
appears  to  contain  the  name  of  an  Agrippa,  with  the  title 
APXON  ETOYS,  perhaps  ^  archon  of  the  year.'    It  has  also  been 


The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mugh&rat  Bfinifts  or 
Mughfirat  er-Bfts  en-Neba\  From  beneath  and  through  the 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  fiU  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  gushes  forth  the  Nahr  B&nias,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain  near  Hds- 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid, 
bright,  and  sparkling.  Gathering  to  itself  the  other  streams  just 
below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing  its  waters  over  the 
terrace  and  portions  of  the  western  plain  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a  ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift 
course,  towards  the  southwest  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so  to 
the  lower  Htlleh.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  streams  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  ancient  popular  belief  recorded  by  Josephus,  that  this 
fiiuntain  had  some  connection  with  the  lake  Phiala,  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  without  foundation  ;'  notwithstanding  the 
experiment  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  who  caused  chaff  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  said  to  have  appeared  again  at 
Panium.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  popular  hypothesis  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  stream  comes  ultimately  from  a  fountain 
near  ShiVa,  four  or  five  hours  distant,  and  lying  very  high  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.*  There  is  indeed  near 
Bhib'a  such  a  fi)untain  ;  but  its  stream  flows  down  westward 
to  the  Hasbftny.  More  in  accordance  with  fact  would  it  be,  to 
r^ard  the  brook,  which  comes  down  from  Men  TafCkiy  through 
Wady  Za'&reh,  as  the  remote  source  of  the  Nahr  B&ni&s.     But 

*  Fint  bj  Seetira,  thoogh  only  recently  Tbomaon,  puUiilied  in  the  Biblioth.  Sao. 

Mblifbed,   Reiaen  L   a   83a     Then  by  1846.  p.  194. 

Bnrckhardt,  p.  89.    Alio  by  BIrThointon,  '  Joe.  B.  J.  8. 10. 7.    See  abore,  p.  400. 

BIbUoth.  Saa  1846.  p.  194.    By  Dr  WU-  «  W.  Thomtoo  io  BibUoCh.  Smx  1846. 

MO,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  U.  p.  176.  pp.   190-198.     Dr  Andenon  in  lomoh'f 

'  -  "        -  '    -  "^  "'    offr 


'  B J  SeeCM,  BttMn  L  p.  836.    Bylfr    Oft  Repi  ^  109. 
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unites  its  piettr  brook  just  bdow  with  the  ttnun  fiom  tbe  gmt 
fbontaxn. 

WidiiiL  the  mngie  thus  fonned  on  the  temee  itiel^ 
the  channels  of  tiKse  two  Wadys,  mre  atosted  the  great  bam 
and  the  modem  TiBage  of  B&niaflL 

The  petition  oi  the  f xmtain  has  nercr  been  fidlr  deaciifaed. 
It  busts  fi>rth  fiom  under  the  western  end^if  the  ta^  nigt  of 
the  castk«  which  (as  we  haTe  seen)  is  severed  fiom  the  iadk  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  bj  the  deep  Wadr  Khftthibrk  Tbe  finmlaia 
tiieiefi^re  is  whoIlT  on  the  sooth  of  that  Wadj ;  and  has  no 
liable  c>nnectiin  whaterer  with  the  moontain.  The  lidgc 
terminates  here  in  a  precipice  of  hmestone  ro^'  the  stiata  dT 
which  incHne  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  aboot  45^.  That 
woold  seem  to  haTe  been  a  great  breaking  down  of  dierocfci  aai 
stiata  fr.'m  the  fr.Hit  of  the  precipice ;  kaTing  on  the  norA  a 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  which  is  perched  die  small  Ifrntr 
lim  Wely  of  Sheildi  Khddr.*  The  main  ptetipise  is  aowth  ef 
this.  &:ing  aboot  S.  W.  br  W.  and  riang  fiom  a  hmdred  to  a 
hozkiKd  azkl  fifty  feet  above  the  water  of  die  IwBtoin  Scar 
the  an^Ie  £:>rmed  by  the  projectiDo.  there  would  seem  to 
bem  aa:ienily  a  caTem.  £rom  which  the  water  probaUr  f 
bat  it  w>iild  alio  «eem.  that  the  rock  abore  the  eavcn  had  bea 
br:ken  aw^iy  probaUy  l^  earthquakes ;  so  that  die  fcuaei  fisaS 
of  :k?  .*avem  is  nt^w  fiDed  np  l^  the  fidlen  rods  and  atones 
{'JfibHs)  w'zich  also  extend  oat  for  some  distance  beCbte  iL 
Thri'C^b.  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  fiagments  the 
warer  ik?w  gtuhes  ferth.  Bat  farther  towards  the  sonth.  alsa, 
wher*  ar  rurendy  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  i 
op  oc  vi-rbw  b^>re  the  £>jt  of  the  preci|Mce ;  and  thiongh  i 
too«  b.  like  manner,  the  water  iasoes  kas  abondantly.  spreadiag 
itself  picrisaps  from  the  caTem. 

This  sp:^   and  cavern  was  anciently  caQed  Ponans*  aad 
wnold  seem  to  hsTe  been  consecrated  xo  the  god  Pan  : 
there  is  zb:>  fa£<sotkal  mesttioQ  t^f  any  temple  of  Pan.' 
terzrle  wb3:h  Her»i  the  Great  erected  was  in  hanoar  of  Ai 
tiK.*     Li  zbi  &ce  ci  the  precipice  soath  of  the  caTun,  i 

-  Tita   5:na«aci  -^sa 
^  J3XjftAnxe.  -w^uen  =  in  jviined  yj  mmL- 

Gcoczf  -M  fli*  *-»^~i* 

PC  t.  *:*  ^ 

*  -V«L  Ai:=.  15.  :T.  3, 

■bi  riCxrvi  i- ac  encawi  n  sat  & 
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only  jast  aboTO  Ihe  debris,  thougli  once  probably  }iigb  above  the 
ground,  are  several  votive  niches  with  inscriptions.  The  north- 
ernmost niche  is  large  and  deep,  with  a  smaller  one  above  it. 
Three  others  farther  south  are  smaller  and  low  down  ;  and  still 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  stones.  Some  of  the  niches  are 
beautifully  finished  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  shell  or  pecten. 

The  longest  inscription  is  over  the  small  niche  on  the  south ; 
and  contains  the  designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as 
lEPEYS  e£OY  IIANOS,  '  priest  of  Pan/  implying  here  a  tem- 
ple of  that  god ;  with  also  a  pro  salute  for  the  reigning  em- 
perors. It  has  been  several  times  partially  copied;  but  is 
much  defaced.^  Another  inscription  quite  high  up  on  the  south, 
appears  to  contain  the  name  of  an  Agrippa,  with  the  title 
AFXON  ETOYSy  perhaps  ^  archon  of  the  year.'  It  has  also  been 
oopiedi' 

The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mughfirat  BAniAs  or 
Mugh&rat  er-Bfts  en-Neba'.  From  beneath  and  through  the 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  gushes  forth  the  Nahr  Banias,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the  fi)untain  near  Has- 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid, 
blight,  and  spaiUing.  Gathering  to  itself  the  other  streams  just 
below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing  its  waters  over  the 
terrace  and  portions  of  the  western  plain  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a  ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift 
course,  towards  the  southwest  down  to  the  lower  plam,  and  so  to 
the  lower  Htdeh.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  streams  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  ancient  popular  belief  recorded  by  Josephus,  thai  this 
fcuntain  had  some  ccmnection  with  the  lake  Phiala,  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  without  fimndation  ;'  notwithstandiiig  the 
experiment  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  who  caused  chaff  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  said  to  have  appeared  again  at 
Fanium.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  popular  hypothesis  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  stream  comes  ultimately  from  a  fionmtain 
near  Shib'a,  four  or  five  hoiUB  distant,  and  lying  very  U^  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  esh-SheiUL*  There  is  indeed  near 
Shib'a  such  a  fountain  ;  but  its  stream  flows  down  westward 
to  the  Hasbtoy.  More  in  accordance  with  &ct  would  it  be,  to 
regard  the  brook,  which  comes  down  from  Meij  YaAkiy  throogh 
Wady  Za'iieh,  m  tks  nmote  source  of  the  Xahr  Btoiis.    But 


p^   1S»-1ML    Dr 
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unites  its  pretty  brook  just  below  with  the  stream  from  the  giest 
fountain. 

Within  the  angle  thus  formed  on  the  terrace  itself  between 
the  channels  of  these  two  Wadys,  are  situated  the  great  fountain 
and  the  modem  village  of  Btoias. 

The  position  of  the  fountain  has  never  been  fully  described. 
It  bursts  forth  from  under  the  western  end  of  the  h^h  ridge  of 
the  castle,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  severed  from  the  flank  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  deep  Wady  EhOsh&beh.  The  fountain 
therefore  is  wholly  on  the  south  of  that  Wady;  and  has  no 
visible  connection  whatever  with  the  mountain.  The  ridge 
terminates  here  in  a  precipice  of  limestone  rock,^  the  stmta  m 
which  incline  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  breaking  down  of  the  rocks  and 
strata  from  the  front  of  the  precipice  ;  leaving  on  the  north  a 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  which  is  perched  the  small  Mus- 
lim Wely  of  Sheikh  Khtkir.'  The  main  precipice  is  south  of 
this,  facing  about  S.  W.  by  W.  and  rising  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projection,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  anciently  a  cavern,  from  which  the  water  probably  issued ; 
but  it  would  also  seem,  that  the  rock  above  the  cavern  had  been 
broken  away  probably  by  earthquakes  ;  so  that  the  former  front 
of  the  cavern  is  now  filled  up  by  the  fallen  rocks  and  stones 
(debris)  which  also  extend  out  for  some  distance  before  it 
Through  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  fragments  the 
water  now  gushes  forth.  But  further  towards  the  south,  also, 
where  apparently  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  same  heaping 
up  of  debris  before  the  foot  of  the  precipice  ;  and  through  this 
too,  in  like  manner,  the  water  issues  less  abundantly,  spreading 
itself  perhaps  from  the  cavern. 

This  spot  and  cavern  was  anciently  called  Paniuntj  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan  ;  though 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  any  temple  of  Pan.'  The 
temple  which  Herod  the  Great  erected  was  in  honour  of  Augns- 
tus/     In  the  fiu;e  of  the  precipice  south  of  the  cavern,  and  now 

'  The  foantain  "iasaes  fh>m  beneath  of  Zenodoros,  nemrthe  pliee  called  PmnimiL 

the  limestone,  where  it  is  joined  bj  basal-  This  is  a  fine  oare  in  a  moantain ;  qikI« 

tic  rocks ;"  Dr  Anderson  in  Lyndi's  Ofll  which  there  is  a  mat  caTit7  in  the  eaitii; 

Bep.  p.  109.  and  the  oavem  U  abn^  and  v«y  daep, 

*  The  Mar  Jiijis  of  the  Greeks,  and  St  and  full  of  still  water.    OTer  it  haqgi  « 
Geoxge  of  the  Latins.  vast  moantain ;  and  noder  the  caTcm  liM 

*  Comp.  Phihistorg.  Hist  7.  a  Beland  the  qninn  of  the  river  Jordan.  Herod 
Pal.  p.  918  sq.  adorned  Uiis  place,  which  was  alraad/  a 

*  Jos.  Antt  15.  10.  8,  **  Herod  haying  very  remarkable  one,  itill  fnrtber  ly  the 
accompanied  Cssar  [Augnstns]  to  the  sea,  erection  of  this  temple,  which  he  dedieatod 


and  returned  home,  erected  to  him  a  bean-    to  Cassar."    Comp.  Joa  B.  J.  1.  81.  8w 
tifiil  temple  of  white  marble,  in  the  ooontiy 
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only  just  aboTO  the  debris,  thougli  once  probably  ]ngh  above  the 
ground,  are  several  votive  niches  with  inscriptions.  The  north- 
ernmost niche  is  laige  and  deep,  with  a  smaller  one  above  it. 
Three  others  ftirther  south  are  smaller  and  low  down  ;  and  still 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  stones.  Some  of  the  niches  are 
beautifully  finished  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  shell  or  pecten. 

The  longest  inscription  is  over  the  small  niche  on  the  south ; 
and  contains  the  designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as 
lEPEYS  %EOY  IIANOS,  '  priest  of  Pan/  implying  here  a  tem- 
ple of  that  god ;  with  also  a  pro  salute  for  the  reigning  em- 
perors. It  has  been  several  times  partially  copied ;  but  is 
much  de&ced.^  Another  inscription  quite  high  up  on  the  south, 
appears  to  contain  the  name  of  an  Agrippa,  with  the  title 
APXON  ETOYSy  perhaps  ^  archon  of  the  year.'  It  has  also  been 
copiedi' 

The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mugh&rat  Bfini&s  or 
Mugh&rat  er-Bfts  en-Neba'.  From  beneath  and  through  the 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  gushes  forth  the  Nahr  Bfinias,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain  near  Hfis- 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid, 
bright,  and  sparkling.  Oathering  to  itself  the  other  streams  just 
below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing  its  waters  over  the 
terrace  and  portions  of  the  western  plain  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a  ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift 
course,  towards  the  southwest  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so  to 
the  lower  Htileh.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  streams  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  ancient  popular  belief  recorded  by  Josephus,  that  this 
fi)untain  had  some  connection  with  the  lake  Phiala,  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  without  foundation  ;'  notwithstanding  the 
experiment  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  who  caused  chaff  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  said  to  have  appeared  again  at 
Panium.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  popular  hypothesis  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  stream  comes  ultimately  from  a  fountain 
near  ShiVa,  four  or  five  hours  distant,  and  lying  very  high  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.*  There  is  indeed  near 
ShiVa  such  a  fountain ;  but  its  stream  flows  down  westward 
to  the  Hasbftny.  More  in  accordance  with  fact  would  it  be,  to 
regard  the  brook,  which  comes  down  from  Meij  Tafftiy  through 
Wady  Za'&reh,  as  the  remote  source  of  the  Nahr  B&nifts.    But 

*  First  bj  SeskwD,  though  onlj  reoentlj    Thomson,  published  in  the  Biblioth.  Sao. 
piblished,  Reisen  L  a  &8.     Then  bj    1846.  p.  194. 

Borckhardt,  p.  89.    Also  by  Mr  Thomson,  *  Joe.  B.  J.  8. 10. 7.    See  above,  p.  400. 

Biblioth.  Sac  1846.  p.  194.    Bj  Dr  Wil-  «  W.  Thomson  ia  BibUoCh.  Sao.  1846. 

foo,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  176.  pp.   190-192.     Dr  Andenon  in  Ljnoh'e 

•  Bjr  Seetnn,  Beisen  L  p.  886.    BjMr  CMC  Kept  p.  109. 
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unites  its  pretty  brook  just  below  with  the  stream  from  the  gieat 
fountain. 

Within  the  angle  thus  formed  on  the  terrace  itself,  between 
the  channels  of  these  two  Wadys,  are  situated  the  great  fountain 
and  the  modem  village  of  Btoias. 

The  position  of  the  fountain  has  neyer  been  fully  described. 
It  bursts  forth  from  under  the  western  end  of  the  high  ridge  of 
the  castle,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  severed  from  the  flank  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  deep  Wady  EhOsh&beh.  The  fountain 
therefore  is  wholly  on  the  south  of  that  Wady ;  and  has  no 
visible  connection  whatever  with  the  mountain.  The  ridge 
terminates  here  in  a  precipice  of  limestone  rock/  the  strata  dT 
which  incline  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  breaking  down  of  the  rockB  and 
strata  from  the  front  of  the  precipice  ;  leaving  on  the  nordi  a 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  which  is  perched  the  small  Mus- 
lim Wely  of  Sheikh  Khtidr.'  The  main  precipice  is  south  of ' 
this,  facing  about  8.  W.  by  W.  and  rising  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projection,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  anciently  a  cavern,  from  which  the  water  probably  issued ; 
but  it  would  also  seem,  that  the  rook  above  the  cavern  had  beeo 
broken  away  probably  by  earthquakes  ;  so  that  the  former  front 
of  the  cavern  is  now  filled  up  by  the  fallen  rocks  and  stones 
(debris)  which  also  extend  out  for  some  distance  before  ii 
Through  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  fragments  the 
water  now  gushes  forth.  But  further  towards  the  south,  also, 
where  apparently  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  same  heaping 
up  of  debris  before  the  foot  of  the  precipice  ;  and  through  this 
too,  in  like  manner,  the  water  issues  less  abundantly,  spreading 
itself  perhaps  from  the  cavern. 

This  spot  and  cavern  was  anciently  called  Paniumj  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan  ;  thouj^ 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  any  temple  of  Pan.'  The 
temple  which  Herod  the  Great  erected  was  in  honour  of  Augns- 
tus/     In  the  fitce  of  the  precipice  south  of  the  cavern,  and  now 

'  The  fountain   "iasaes  from  beneath  of  Zenodoros,  nemr  the  place  callecl  Panim^ 

the  limestone,  where  it  is  joined  bj  basal-  This  is  a  fine  cave  in  a  mountain ;  midir 

tic  rocks;"  Dr  Anderson  in  Lynch's  Off.  which  there  ia  a  great  cavity  in  theeaidi; 

Rep.  p.  109.  and  the  cavern  u  abrnpt,  and  v«y  tem 


The  Mar  Jirjis  of  the  Greeks,  and  St  and  full  of  still  water.     Over  it 

Greorge  of  the  Latins.  vast  mountain ;  and  under  the  cavern  list 

'  Comp.  Philiutorg.  Hist  7.  8.    Beland  the  springs  of  the  river  Jordan.    Herod 

Pa],  p.  918  sq.  adorned  this  place,  which  was  alread/  a 

*  Jos.  Antt  15.  10.  8,  "  Herod  having  veiy  remarkable  one,  still  further  1^  tlia 

accompanied  Cssor  [Augustus]  to  the  sea,  erection  of  this  tempks,  which  he  dedioaftBd 

and  returned  home,  erected  to  him  a  beau-  to  Csssar."     Comp.  Joa  B.  J.  1.  21.  & 
tifiil  temple  of  white  marble,  in  the  oountiy 
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only  just  aboTO  the  debris,  though  once  probably  high  above  the 
groundy  are  several  votive  niches  with  inscriptions.  The  north- 
emmoflt  niche  is  laige  and  deep,  with  a  smaller  one  above  it. 
Three  others  ftirther  south  are  smaller  and  low  down  ;  and  still 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  stones.  Some  of  the  niches  are 
beautifully  finished  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  shell  or  pecten. 

The  longest  inscription  is  over  the  small  niche  on  the  south ; 
and  contains  the  designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as 
IEPEY3  ©EOY  nANOS,  '  priest  of  Pan/  implying  here  a  tem- 
ide  of  that  mi ;  with  also  a  pro  aaltUe  for  the  reigning  em- 
peroTB.  It  has  been  several  times  partially  copied ;  but  is 
much  defaced.^  Another  inscription  quite  high  up  on  the  south, 
appears  to  contain  the  name  of  an  Agrippa,  with  the  title 
APXON  ETOYSy  perhaps  ^  archon  of  the  year.'    It  has  also  been 


The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mugh&rat  Bfini&s  or 
Mugfa&rat  er-Bfts  en-Neba'.  From  beneath  and  through  the 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  gushes  forth  the  Nahr  Bfinias,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain  near  Has- 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid, 
1»ight,  and  sparkling.  Gathering  to  itself  the  other  streams  just 
below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing  its  waters  over  the 
tenace  and  portions  of  the  western  plain  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a  ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift 
course,  towards  the  southwest  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so  to 
the  lower  Htileh.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  streams  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  ancient  popular  belief  recorded  by  Josephus,  that  this 
fcuntain  had  some  connection  with  the  lake  Phiala,  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  without  foundation  ;'  notwithstanding  the 
experiment  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  who  caused  chaff  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  said  to  have  appeared  again  at 
Panium.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  popular  hypothesis  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  stream  comes  ultimately  from  a  fountain 
near  BhiVa,  four  or  five  hours  distant,  and  lying  very  high  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.^  There  is  indeed  near 
Shib'a  such  a  fountain  ;  but  its  stream  fiows  down  westward 
to  the  Hasbftny.  More  in  accordance  with  fact  would  it  be,  to 
r^rd  the  brook,  which  comes  down  from  Meij  YsftLry  through 
Wady  Za'&reh,  as  the  remote  source  of  the  Nahr  B&ni&s.     But 

*  Pint  hy  Seskwn,  though  onlj  recentlj  Thomson,  publiahed  in  the  Biblioth.  Sm. 

nbliflbed,  Reiaen  Lam     Then  bj  1846.  p.  194. 

Burskhai^  p.  89.    Abo  by  MrThomson,  *  Jot.  B.  J.  8. 10. 7.    See  aboye,  p.  400. 

Biblioth.  Sml  1846.  p.  194.    By  Dr  WU-  *  W.  Thomson  ia  Biblioth.  Sac  184S. 

MQ,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  176.  pp.   190-192.     Dr  Anderson  in  Lynoh's 

'  By  Seetnn,  fieisen  L  p.  836.    By  Ifr  Off  Repi  p.  109. 
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this  rivulet  apparently  dries  up  in  summer  ;  and  is  never 
reckoned  as  a  source  of  the  larger  stream. 

In  the  rocky  channel  of  Wady  KhQshfibeh,  as  it  issues  upon 
the  terrace  of  Banias,  and  nearly  opposite  Sheikh  KhOdr, 
another  fountain  bursts  forth,  which  anywhere  else  would  be 
regarded  as  large ;  though  here  it  has  been  hitherto  entirely 
overlooked.  It  is  apparently  on  a  level  with  the  great  fountain, 
and  would  seem  indeed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  latter.  A  stream 
flows  from  it,  which  joins  the  larger  one  at  the  northwest  coiner 
of  the  city  fortress. 

The  present  village  and  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  town  aie 
situated  between  the  stream  from  the  great  fountain  and  the 
Wady  Za'fireh.  The  village  is  a  wretched  one.  Travellers  vaiy 
in  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  houses,  from  twenty  up  to  one 
.  hundred  and  fifty.  There  will  be  no  great  error  in  estimatiug 
them  at  fifty  or  sixty.*  Two  or  three  of  the  houses  have  two 
stories  ;  especially  one  built  upon  the  ruin  of  the  northeast 
tower  of  the  fortress,  which  serves  as  a  basement.  The  houses 
are  mostly  within  the  fortress,  in  its  eastern  part ;  a  few  only 
are  outside  upon  its  northeast  quarter. 

This  fortress,  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  still  exists  in 
its  outline.  It  was  an  irregular  quadrangle  or  trapezium,  with 
massive  walls  and  heavy  towers  at  the  comers,  and  also  othen 
intermediate  upon  the  walls.  The  interior  area  is  perhaps  three 
or  four  acres.  On  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  walls  are  BtiD 
standing  for  some  feet  above  their  foundations  ;  and  some  of  the 
towers  are  still  higher.  The  southern  wall  nms  along  the  rocky 
chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  Za'areh  ;  the  northern  and  western 
walls  are  still  washed  by  the  stream  of  the  great  fountain ; 
while  on  the  east  a  trench,  cut  through  to  Wady  Za'areh,  was 
doubtless  filled  from  the  stream  of  the  same  fountain.  The  comer 
towers  were  round,  and  built  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  some  of 
the  work  is  very  massive.  In  the  middle  of  the  southern  side  is 
a  tower,  with  a  gateway  or  portal  leading  through  it,  which 
bears  marks  of  ancient  origin ;  though  it  has  been  built  over 
by  the  Saracens  as  recorded  in  an  Arabic  inscription.  From  it 
a  stone  bridge,  also  in  part  ancient,  leads  across  the  Wady  to 
the  opposite  bank.  At  its  northern  end,  broken  granite  columns 
are  laid  horizontally  in  the  wall.  Below  the  citadel,  the  rush- 
ing waters  from  the  fountains  meet,  after  driving  two  or  three 
mills,  and  hasten  away  towards  the  Htlleh.  Just  by  the  bridge, 
too,  is  another  mill ;  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the 

'  Mr  Thomson  has  fifty ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  HOnel  in  Zeitschr.  der  moi^nL  6«t.  XL  p. 

184G,  p.  188.     l)r  Wilson,  sixty;  Lands  431.     Burckbardt,  on  the  cootnury,  hai 

of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  1 76. — Bat  Seetzen  has  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  p.  88. 
only  twenty,  Iteisen.  1.  p.  88G;  and  to 
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fbimteiii  by  a  covered  canal  throng  the  citadel— Along  the 
•treet  leading  north  from  the  bridge  and  portal,  are  seen  among 
the  houses  several  Boman  arches^  now  only  just  above  the 
gmmcL 

This  fortress  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
tiie  ancient  city ;  a  laige  portion  of  which  was  evidently  situated 
on  the  south  ai  Wady  Za'&reh,  and  extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
fiom  it  The  ground  is  here  somewhat  higher,  jutting  down  a 
little  fiom  the  eastern  hill  A  long  reach  of  the  ancient  south- 
em  eity  wall  still  remains^  running  down  obliquely  W.  N.  W. 
to  the  brook.  On  the  west  also  of  the  citadd,  &r  along  the 
loads  leading  to  Tell  d-K&dy  imd  HAsbeiya,  there  are  traces  of 
IvHiMS  and  temples.  Columns  and  fragments  of  columns  are 
scattered  in  aU  directions. 

UTear  the  old  city  wall,  in  the  southeast,  is  a  natural  pond  of 
oonadeiable  sise,  apparently  of  rain  water  gathered  from  the 
Ittllfl.  It  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  other  waters  of  the 
tenace. 

The  best  view  of  B&ni&s  is  from  the  little  Wely  of  Sheikh 
KUkbr,  near  the  great  fountain.^ 

From  the  name  of  the  grotto,  Paniunij  the  transition  is 
may  to  Paneas^  as  the  name  of  the  ancient  city.  Neither  of 
tlMie  names,  however,  can  be  historically  traced  back  much  if 
anj  beyond  the  time  al  the  first  Herod.  No  allusion  to  them  is 
iimd  in  the  Old  Testament ;  although  other  places  are  spoken 
q£  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Was  this  remarkable  spot 
whcdlj  overlooked ;  or  did  it  then  perhaps  bear  some  ower 
name  ? 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  promised  land,  as  subdued  by 
that  leader,  is  described  as  extending  '^  from  the  mount  Halak 
.[bald.mountainly  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  mount  Hermon/'  *  Again,  the 
portion  of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  is  spoken  of  as  reach- 
ing '^from  Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering 
into  Hamath ; "  and  in  another  parallel  passage  we  find  Baal- 
hennon  instead  of  Baal-gad.'  It  would  seem,  tHerefore,  that 
Baal-gad  and  Baal-hermon  were  different  names  of  the  same 
place  ;  that  this  place  was  in  a  valley  under  Hermon ;  *  and  that 

'  B— ring!  It  BAntoa,  from  the aoirtheit  «  Called  indeed  It'ar&n  nspa,  Tallej 

?I?^L!!^\'f  ,  }^^  ,9^\  f.^  7K'  rf  Lebwjon ;  bot  not  tb^  Biiki'i,"  which  ii 

^t5?^J."L.-^l^ol^r    '\^  not  under  Herman.  So  too  Ge^^iu.  TTie- 

»l«r.   HMn268\  AMI  282'.  Medi-  ^^  ^    ^^      ^eh.  Lex.  art  n?|5a. 

•  Mh!  11, 17;  and  n^  in  leTened  or-  Y^^  ^'''  "S  ^^' ^,1^  l\^^ 

4er  JodL  1^  7  ^^' — Jerome  aleo  places  Baal-gad  **  ad 

••jbA.  ]8»  6-  oomp.  Jadg.  8,  8.    See  "dices  montii  -finnon;"   Onomast  art 

too  1  Chr.  S,  2S.— For  "  the  entering  into  -^^K^* 
Bnutfa,"  aee  below,  at  tbeend  of  Sect  Xn. 

Tou  m.— ^ 
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it  here  served  to  mark  the  northernmost  limit  of  Palestine,  to 
which  the  conquests  of  Joshua  extended ;  just  as,  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  city  of  Dan  had  been  buflt,  that  jdace  is  alwajs 
put  as  the  northern  limit.  The  name  Baal-gad  (god  of  fortune) 
miplies  a  place  of  heathen  worship ;'  which  apparently  took 
also  the  name  of  Baal-hermon  fiom  its  connection  witii  that 
mountain. 

All  these  considerations  go  to  mahe  it  probaUe,  thAi  Baal'-gad 
was  no  other  than  this  romantic  spot,  thiis  secluded  grotto  at  the 
fountain  of  Jordan,  where  the  Phenicians  or  Syrians  had  estab- 
lished the  worship  of  one  of  their  Baals.*  In  prooesB  of  time 
this  was  supplanted  by  the  service  of  the  Grecian  Pan ;  and 
thus  the  name  Panium  was  introduced,  and  the  earlier  <»ie 
forgotten. 

The  name  Bfinifis  is  merely  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  the 
ancient  name  Paneaa.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  temple 
built  at  the  fountain  by  the  first  Herod  in  honour  of  Augustua.' 
Whether  the  adjacent  town  already  existed,  or  sprung  up  after- 
wards, is  unknown.  At  a  later  period,  the  place  made  part  of 
the  territory  of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis ;  was  enlatged 
and  embellished  by  him  ;  and  named  Caesarea  Philippi,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Caesarea  of  the  sea-coast.*  Under  tliia  name 
it  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was  visited  by  oar  Lord.' 
Agrippa  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronias  for  a  time ; 
Vespasian  visited  it ;  and  Titus,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
exhibited  here  public  spectacles,  in  which  the  captive  Jews  were 
compelled  to  fight  with  one  another  or  with  wild  beasts,  and 
many  perished.*  Coins  of  CaBsarea-Paneas,  as  it  was  also  adledi 
are  still  extant.^  In  the  fourth  century,  it  was  already  a  bishop- 
ric of  Phenicia  under  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch ;  its  bishop 
Philocalus  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nicea  in  A.  D.  325 ; 
and  another,  Olympius,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D. 
451.''  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  earlier  name 
Pancas  was  again  predominant,  and  has  continued  current 
under  the  Muhammcdan  dominion  to  the  present  day.' 

'  Baal-gad,  *  god  of  fortune,'  is  referred  '  See  above,  p.  406. 

by  GeMnius  to  Jnpiter,  Thesanr.  p.  264 ;  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  IS.  2.  1.  B.  J.  2.  9.  L 

by  Movers  to  Veiras,  die  Phdnizier  I.  pp.  ^  Matt  16,  18.    Maxk  8,  27. 

636,  650.  "  Joseph.  Antiq.  2a  9.  4.     B.  J.  &  9. 

•  So  Gesenins  Tbesaur.  p.  225.  Ranmer  8.   ib.  7.  2.  1. 

Pal&st.  ed.  3.  p.  215.  n.— Others  suppose  ^  Eckhel  Doctr.  Namm.   IH   p.  8S9. 

Baal-gad  to  have   been  Heliopolis,  now  Mionnet  M^ailles  Ant  V.  p.  81 1  sq.  The 

Ba*albek  ;   but  there  is  no  evidence  nor  coins  extend  from  Angnstvs  to  HeHogabt- 

probabili^,  either  that  Joshua's  conquests  Ins. 

extended  so  far ;    or  that  Ba'albek   was  '  Labb.  ConciL  Tom.  11.  ooL  51.    Le 

ever  regarded  as  the  northern  extremity  of  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  II.  p.  SSL 

Palestine;  or  that  the  neighbouring  por-  *  Enseb.   Hist   Eoc.   7.    17.      Hieroo. 

tion  of  Anti-Lebanon  was  ever  called  Her-  Comm.  in  Ezecb.  xzvfL  18,  "  Dan  . .  .  nM 

mon.   Ritter  Erdk.  XVII.  p.  229  sq.  hodie  Paneai,  qna  qnoodam  Cnaraa  Phi- 
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During  the  cnuades,  Bfini&s  was  the  scene  of  vaiious  changes 
and  conflicta  It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians 
in  A.  D.  1129  or  1130,  along  with  the  fortress  es-Subeibeh  on 
the  moontain ;  being  deliyered  over  to  them  by  its  Ismaelite 
goTemor,  after  their  ansaccessfhl  attempt  upon  Damascus  in 
behalf  of  th^t  sect.  The  city  and  castle  were  given  as  a  fief  to 
the  knight  Bayner  Brus.'  In  A.  D.  1132,  during  the  absence 
of  Bayner,  B£^fts  was  taken  after  a  short  assault  W  the  Bultan 
Inna'tt  of  Damascus."  It  was  recaptured  by  the  Franks,  aided 
by  the  Damascenes  themselves,  in  A.  D.  1139 ;  the  temporal 
control  restored  to  Bayner  Brus ;  and  the  city  made  a  Latin 
Udiopric  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Tyre.' 
BAniAs  Ml  afterwards  by  inheritance  into  the  possession  of  the 
constable  Honfroy,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Hospitalers  for 
its  protection  ;  in  A.  D.  1157  it  was  besieged  by  the  formidable 
Nnreddin,  who  succeeded  in  taking  and  burning  the  town, 
bat  was  not  able  to  master  the  fortress  situated  in  the  city 
HbbM*  The  place  was  relieved,  and  the  fortifications  imme- 
diately rebuilt,  by  king  Baldwin  III.  But  in  A.  D.  1165,  Nu- 
leddin  again  attacked  Bfinifis  during  the  absence  of  Honfiroy,  and 
with  better  success ;  after  a  short  siege  it  surrendered,  and  never 
eame  again  into  the  power  of  the  Franks.' 

In  A.  D.  1172,  king  Amalric  besieged  B^fis  for  fifteen  days 
in  vain.*  The  place,  with  others,  was  dismantled  by  Sultan 
Mn'adh-dhem  in  A.  D.  1219/  The  Christians  once  more  in 
A  D.  1253  made  an  expedition  from  Tyre  against  B&nifis,  under 
the  command  of  the  Seneschal  Joinville,  and  got  possession  of 
the  town  for  the  moment ;  but  not  being  able  to  subdue  Ktd'at 
es-Subeibeh  on  the  mountain,  they  immediately  abandoned  their 
eonouest,  and  retired  to  Sidon.* 

6ex\}ainin  of  Tudela  mentions  Btoifis  and  the  grotto  of  the 

%i  ▼ociOMtar."    Eiuebitit  xeUtet  (La)  ib.  pp.  6S4,  687  aq.      Le  QniMi  Orieni 

from  tnditioii,  that  thb  wm  the  place  Christ  III.  p.  1885. 

vlien  our  Lord  healed  the  woman  with  an  «  WilL  T>r.  la  12.    Wilken  ib.  lEL  iL 

imw  of  blood,  Matt  9,  20.    He  saja,  that  i^.  48,  44.    Reinaod  Extr.  p.  107. 

IS  a  manmnent  of  that  miracle,  theie  wai  *  Win.  Tjrr.  19.  10.    Reinaod  Extr.  p. 

tfM  bnaen  itatne  of  a  man  in  a  mantle,  121.    Wilken  ib.  p.  92. — ^In  another  plaoe 

with  a  woman  Imeeling  before  him  as  a  Wilken  mentions  a  BftoiAs  as  having  b?en 

mppBant     This  he  had  himself  seen.    It  captoied  by  Saladin  in  A.  D.  1188.    But 

was  probablj  set  op  in  honour  of  one  of  the  the  place  there  meant,  is  the  city  Balnlas 

mmeroia.    See  Gieseler  KO.  L  p.  79.  [66.J  and  the  fortress  el-Merkab,  on  the  sea^ 

iMuid  Falsest  p.  922.  coast  north  of  Tortosa.     See  Wilken  ib. 

>  Abnlfed.  AnnaL  A.  H.  528,  Tom.  HI.  Vn.  p.  827.  n.    Reinand  Extr.  p.  22ft. 

a  482.    WiU.  Tjr.  18.  2a    ib.  14.  19.  Schultens  Index  in  Yit  Salad,  art  Markov 

wUken.  Geseh.  der.  Kr.  IL  p.  569.    Id.  bum,    Brocardos  a  2.  p.  171. 

Gomm.  da  BelL  craa  p.  6a  *  WilL  Tyr.  20.  2a    Wilken  ib.  m.  U. 

•  wai  T>r.  14.  17,  19.    YHSkea  ibid.  p.  15a 

&  612  sq.  ^  Wilken  ibid.  VL  p.  28a 

•  Will.  Tyr.  15.  9-11.     Rehiand  Ex-        •  Wilken  ibid.  VIL  p.  327  sq.  and  Join- 
traits  des  Hist  Arabes,  p.  70  sq.    Wilken    TiUe  as  there  dted. 
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Jordan  ;  but  in  snch  terms  as  to  l^ave  it  doabtfbl,  whether  he 
ever  visited  the  spot.'  He  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Belin&s,  a  name  which  was  current  also  among  the  crusadeia.* 
Brocardus  has  a  notice  of  the  place  ;  and  Abmfeda  describes  it 
and  the  castle  es-Subeibeh.'  But  since  the  time  of  the  cruBades, 
I  find  no  account  of  its  having  been  visited  by  any  Frank  trav* 
eller,  until  Seetzen  took  it  in  Us  way  from  Damascus  to  Tiberias 
in  A.  D.  1806.* 

We  now  had  visited  the  sources  of  all  the  streams,  which  go 
to  form  the  upper  Jordan,  above  the  lake  el-Httleh.  Three  such 
streams  enter  or  spring  up  in  the  region  of  the  HtQeh,  from  the 
north  ;  of  which  only  the  two  eastern  are  mentioned  in  histcny, 
as  the  sources  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Jordan*  Hence  the 
later  groundless  etymology  of  the  name  Jordan,  as  if  compounded 
of  Jot  and  2>an,  the  supposed  names  of  the  two  soaroes.'  The 
western  and  longest  stream  of  all,  coming  firom  HfisbeiyBi 
although  unquestionably  its  waters  constitute  the  remotest  head 
of  the  Jordan,  appears  never  to  have  been  historically  included 
under  that  name.^  Why  this  was  so,  we  are  nowhere  informed ; 
and  it  behooves  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  usage  of  so  many 
ages.     The  attempt  to  introduce  a  change  at  this  late  hoor^ 


'  Bei\].  of  Tad.  by  Asher,  I.  p.  82. 

*  Win.  Tyr.  19.  10.  Jao.  de  Vitriac.  c. 
85.  p.  1070.  Brocardns  c  8.  p.  172w— 
This  name  seems  to  have  arisen  from  con- 
founding the  two  Arabic  names  B&nius  and 
Baku4s  or  Belinas.  See  p.  411.  n.  5. 
RelandPaLp.  920.  Schnltens  Index  in 
Vit  Salad  art  Markabum,  Wilken  lb. 
VIL  p.  827.  n. 

'  Brocardas  1.  c.  Abnlfedse  Tab.  Sjr. 
p.  96.     Schnltens  Index  in  Vit  Salad,  art 

*  Sir  J.  Manndeville  and  W.  de  Balden- 
•el,  abont  A.  D.  1336,  both  speak  of  Be- 
linos  (Banios) ;  but  tbey  both  in  travelling 
to  Damascus  crossed  Uie  Jordan  by  the 
bridge  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Maun- 
dev.  Travels  p.  116.  Lond.  1839.  W.  de 
Baldensel  in  Baanage  Thesanr.  IV.  p.  856. 
So  too,  probably,  Ludolf  de  Snchem,  § 
48  nit  FOrer  von  Haimendorf  passed 
along  the  Uuleh  and  up  Wady  et-Teim  in 
1666;  but  did  not  visit  Banias;  p.  280. 
Sandys  speaks  of  the  oastle  of  B&niis  as 
occupied  in  his  day  by  Fakhr  ed-Din :  pw 
165. 

*  The  absurdity  of  this  etymology  is 
obvious ;  for  the  name  Jordan  is  merely 
the  Greek  form  Qlopidm/is)  for  the  Hebrew 
yY^'^f  Jardefif  which  has  no  relation  to 
the  name  Dan.  Further,  the  name  Jor- 
dan was  applied  to  the  river  from  the  eaiv 


Hest  times;  and  m  have  it  ccmahmtly  b 
the  Scriptures  in  the  time  of  Abnliaiii,  si 
least  five  centuries  before  the  name  Dw 
was  given  to  die  dty  at  its  sourcei  Yirt 
this  etymology  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Jerome ;  Comm.  in  Matt  zvL  18^ 
**Jordanes  oritur  ad  radices  Libani;  «t 
habet  duos  fontes,  mmm  nomine  J'/r,  el 
alterum  Dan;  qui  aimul  mixti  Joidnil 
nomen  efficiunt"  Hence  it  was  copied  by 
Adomn&uus  de  Loc.  Sauct  2.  19;  by 
WilUam  of  Tyre  18.  18 ;  by  Brocaidns  c 
3.  p.  172;  by  Marinus  Sanutus  on  hii 
map;  by  Adrichomins  p.  109,  etc.  ete. 
The  same  traditional  etymology  seems  also 
to  be  current  among  the  Christiana  of  tiie 
countiy;  for  Bun^bardt  was  told,  that 
the  ancient  name  d  the  (Vmntain  of  Bi- 
nias  was  J{ir ;  and  the  sonree  at  Tell  A- 
Kady,  he  says,  was  still  called  Dhan ;  mak- 
ing together  the  name  Jordan.  AH  tfaii 
was  doubtless  derived  by  him  from  the 
Greek  priesU ;  and  is  quite  similar  to  our 
experience  at  Taiyib^  See  VoL  L  p|k 
448,  450.  [il  126,  128.]  Burckhazdt  pp. 
42,  48.  Gomp.  Gesenins  Notes  on  Burck- 
hardt,p.49& 

*  The  earliest  notice  of  this  stream  se«na 
to  be  by  FOrer  von  Haimendorf  in  A.  D. 
15G6,  in  travelling  up  Wady  et-Tcim  to 
the  Buka*a  and  Ba'albek;  p.  280.  Nunb. 
1646. 
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would  be  alike  mmecessary  and  futile.  As  well  might  we  require 
the  majeatic  floods  of  the  MissiBsippi  and  Missouri  to  exchange 
these  names  above  their  junction  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is,  g£ 
the  two,  by  &r  the  longer  and  mightier  stream. 

But  whatever  may  nave  been  the  cause  of  this  silence  in  re- 
nid  to  the  longest  stream  and  remotest  source  of  the  Jordan, 
the  like  analogy  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  Syrian 
livers,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Btik&'a  and  Anti-Lebanon ; 
the  Barada,  the  Lltftny,  and  the  Orontes.  Thus  the  proper  head 
of  the  first  is  in  the  plam  south  of  Zebed&ny,  in  the  highest  part  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  whQe  Abulfeda  expressly  says,  that  '^  the  source 
of  the  river  of  Damascus  "  is  at  the  great  fountain  of  Fijeh,  half 
way  down  the  mountain.'  The  Litlny  has  one  of  its  heads  in 
the  fine  stream  at  Ba'albek;  yet  the  great  fountains  near 
'Anjar  are  usually  spoken  of  as  its  source.  In  like  manner  the 
large  fountain  at  Lebweh  is  the  true  head  of  the  Orontes  ;  yet 
what  are  known  as  the  sources  of  that  river,  are  the  abundant 
fountains  near  EQrmul. 

The  idea  which  in  all  these  cases  lies  at  the  foundation,  would 
seem  to  be.  to  regard  as  the  source  of  a  river,  not  its  remotest 
head,  but  it«  most  copious  fountains. 

Friday,  May  28^A.— We  left  BAniAs  for  Hfisbeiya  at  7.10, 
by  a  road  lying  north  of  that  which  leads  to  Tell  el-Efidy.  Fif- 
teen minutes  brought  us  to  the  western  brow  of  the  terrace. 
Here  on  our  right  a  higher  ridge  ran  along  the  very  brow,  shut- 
ting out  any  view  of  B&niAs  from  the  west.  We  descended 
along  rivulets  carried  down  from  the  fountain  to  water  the  lower 
]dain.  At  7.37  we  crossed  the  deep  and  dry  water-bed  of  Wady 
'Asal ;  which  issues  from  its  great  mountain  chasm  in  the  angle 
between  the  terrace  and  the  mountain.  Our  course  was  now 
northwest,  directly  towards  el-Ghtljar  and  its  white-domed  Wely  ; 
and  this  is  here  the  general  direction  of  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

At  8  o'clock  the  road  forked,  and  we  began  to  turn  around 
die  angle  of  the  mountain  into  the  plain  of  Wady  et-Teim.  As 
we  kept  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  high  ground,  the 
plain  on  the  left  was  below  us.  A  fountain  was  on  our  left  below 
at  8.20  ;  apparently  the  source  of  the  stream  we  had  crossed  on 
Wednesday,  running  to  Tell  el-E&dy.  Our  course  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain  became  now  N.  10^  E.  At  8.35  we 
stopped  at  a  small  fountain  by  the  road,  called  Ehurwa'ah, 
opposite  to  a  small  Arab  village  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
This  spot  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of  et-Teim  and  of  the 
Htdeh  beyond. 

>  Abulfeda  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Eobler,  p.  16. 
Vol.  in.— 85* 
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We  here  took  a  guide  to  condnct  as  up  the  steep  mountam 
side  to  Kdl'at  Bustra,  a  tract  of  ruins  lying  opposite  to  us,  on 
the  brow  of  an  almost  precipitous  projecting  shoulder  or  terrace 
of  the  mountain,  at  least  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  It 
took  us  nearly  fifty  minutes  to  ascend  to  the  top,  by  a  path  as 
steep  as  can  well  be  climbed  by  horses.  At  thirty  minutes,  on 
a  lower  projecting  point,  were  some  ruins,  with  a  tank  and 
cistern.  We  could  not  make  out  the  character  of  the  remains ; 
except  perhaps  traces  of  the  four  walls  of  one  building,  and  of  a 
small  room  laid  up  with  mortar.  The  spot  seem^  to  us  to 
have  been  merely  a  small  hamlet  or  suburb  dependent  on  the 
place  higher  up ;  but  far  less  extensive  and  less  perfectly  pre- 
served. 

The  summit  of  the  projecting  shoulder  is  crowded  with 
ruins  of  edifices,  built  indeed  of  hewn  stones,  but  without  archi- 
tectural ornament,  and  laid  up  coarsely  without  cement  It 
seemed  to  have  been  a  site  of  temples.  We  were  able  to  make 
out  not  less  than /our  with  certainty,  and  probably  more  ;  hav- 
ing grooved  portids  of  hewn  stone,  and  rows  of  rude  columns  in 
the  interior.  Many  squared  stones,  and  not  a  few  hewn,  lay  in 
heaps  round  about,  all  of  limestone,  and  all  leaving  an  impres- 
sion of  rudeness.  The  temples  were  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  of  proportionate  widtL — The  place  could  never 
have  been  either  a  fortress  or  a  town.  It  seemed  rather  a  spot 
consecrated  to  religious  worship.  Perhaps  the  priests  and  their 
families  resided  at  the  hamlet  lower  down. 

The  ruins  are  on  the  projecting  point ;  back  of  which  is  a 
small  space  or  plateau  before  the  mountain  rises  again.  Here 
are  two  small  tanks  ;  and  among  the  ruins  is  a  cistern  vaulted 
and  cemented.  The  mountain  tract  rises  into  the  high  bulwaik 
on  the  west  of  Wady  'Asal.  The  summit  of  Hermon  is  not  here 
visible.  A  deep  rugged  gorge,  called  Wady  Nemtlr  (Panther 
valley)  has  its  head  cast  of  the  hill  of  Ktirat  Bustra,  and 
passes  down  to  the  plain  about  a  mile  further  souths  High  up 
on  the  opposite  side,  southeast  of  the  ruins,  is  a  Mezra'ah  (goat 
village)  of  shepherds  belonging  to  ShiVa,  the  highest  village  of 
Jebel  csh-Sheikh,  whose  thousands  of  goats  range  these  rugged 
mountains  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  Shib'a.  The  land 
round  Kol'at  Bustra  l>elongs  to  Kefr  Shflba,  a  village  further 
north  upon  the  mountain. 

The  remains  at  KQl'at  Bustra  present  a  riddle,  which  I  am 
not  able  to  solve.  There  is  no  mark  of  Christianity  about  them ; 
they  could  have  been  neither  churches  nor  convents.  The  whole 
collection  greatly  resembles,  in  location  and  arrangement,  the 
KhQlwdt  (chapels)  of  the  Dnizes,  like  that  of  el-Biy&d  on  the  hill 
south  of  H&sbeiya.    The  work  however  is  heavier,  the  stones 
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kiger,  and  the  establisliment  altogether  more  extensiye  than  a 
place  of  Dnue  Khtdw&t  ^  The  ruins  may  be  of  high  antiquity  ; 
•8  the  stone  is  so  compact  and  so  impregnated  with  metal  that 
time  scarcely  produces  any  change  upon  it.  Tins  may  perhaps 
have  been  one  of  the  '^hi^h  places"  consecrated  by  the  Syrians 
or  Phenicians  to  the  worship  of  their  Baalim. 

The  spot  had  before  been  visited  by  no  Frank  traveller 
escept  Burckhardt.'  The  prospect  is  exceedingly  beautiful; 
ihoimi  hardly  more  extensive  than  from  the  fountain  below.' 

We  descended  again  to  'Ain  Khurwa'ah  in  forty-five  min- 
tttes;  and  set  ofif  thence  at  12.35.  After  half  an  hour  hills 
b^gan  to  rise  along  the  middle  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  that  is,  in  the 
interval  between  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  ridge  on  the  west  of 
ilie  plain ;  our  road  keeping  along  on  the  east  ^  these  hills.  At 
1.15  we  came  to  Wady  Seraiyib,  with  a  fine  stream  which  comes 
Unftii  a  large  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  edi-Sheikh.  This 
^  finintain  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Hasb&ny. 
It  18  said  to  intermit  in  summer,  and  return  in  its  full  strengUi 
m  winter  ;  perhaps  nothing  more  than  as  affected  by  the  di&r- 
eht  seasons.  As  we  now  saw  it,  there  was  said  to  be  not  more 
thaa  one  fourth  part  of  its  usual  supply  of  water  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  quarter  as  large  as  the  Hasb&ny.  The  water 
Is  limpid  and  beautiful 

A  ridge  on  the  north  of  this  Wady  coniiects  on  the  left,  at 
right  an^es,  with  another  long  hill,  running  north  parallel  with 
the  HasbiBiny.  Crossing  the  sai^  ridge  we  descended  gradually 
towards  the  basin  of  Wady  Khureibeh,  having  on  our  left  at 
1.35  the  village  of  Khureibeh,  situated  on  the  said  long 
bin,  about  a  mile  distant.  Wady  Khureibeh  comes  down 
W.  8.  W.  from  the  mountain,  and  forms  a  pretty  plain  or  basin 
on  the  northeast  and  north  of  the  village  and  its  hill.  Here  the 
Qsoal  road  to  Hfisbeiya  passes  down  towards  the  left  to  the  Has- 
btey,  which  it  follows  up  quite  to  the  Khfin. 

We  kept  on  more  to  the  right ;  and  after  crossing  the  bed 
ef  Wady  Khureibeh  at  1.45,  we  climbed  a  very  long  ascent  to 
the  burge  village  of  Bfisheiyet  el-FQkhfir,  to  which  we  came  at 
2i!0.  It  lies  very  high,  on  a  broad  ridge  running  down 
W.  S.  W.  from  Jebel  esh-8heikh,  between  Wady  Khureibeh 

*  Hm  nsembUuioe  to  a  plaoe  of  Dnue  some  of  the  Btonee.  Seyeral  other  rains 
Khfilwk,  if  ytaej  ftrikiiig ;  except  in  the  of  a  like  chancter  are  reported  in  this  part 
psrticnlars  spedSed  in  the  text;  see  above,  of  Hermon.  The  moet  noted  is  at  a  plaoe 
Fpi  8S1,  8S2.  Uaj  it  perhaps  have  been  called  Sid  D4na,  nortiwast  of  MCitAkih. 
liieh  a  spot,  pertaining  to  the  earlier  history  *  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  41. 
cftiie  Dniaes,  and  now  foxrotten  ?— There  *  Bearings  from  Kfll'at  Bnstra :  Tell  el- 
fa  said  to  be  a  eoHeetion  of  similar  roins  at  Kidy207^  H^ln  242^  d-Ghfiiar  252*. 
Vfttftleih,  a  much  higher  point  E.  by  N.  of  K.  esh-Shfiktf  298°.  Khiyam  817  .  Chasm 
aiiheiyetel-FAkhAr.  It  is  called  ed-Deir ;  of  Jordan  and  lake  of  Tiberias  beyond, 
■ad  the  Greek  erosi  is  said  to  be  seen  on  192% 
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and  the  great  open  tract  below  Wady  ShiVa.  The  village  ig 
celebrated  for  its  pottery  ;  for  the  mann&ctore  of  which  it  ia  one 
of  the  chief  seats.  There  are  many  large  dome-shaped  fiuiiaces 
for  burning  the  ware  ;  and  many  specimens  were  standing  outside 
of  the  houses  ;  such  as  furnaces  (Tanntir),  tall  jam,  and  the  like. 
This  pottery  ware  is  sent  around  to  all  the  fidrs  of  the  oonntiyy 
and  far  into  Hauran ;  as  also  to  Hums  and  Hamah. — Althourii 
the  place  lies  so  high,  yet  it  is  so  shut  in  by  mountains  and  hiUB^ 
that  few  villages  are  visible  from  it.  The  two  places  Kefr 
Ham&m  and  Kefr  Shtlba  are  seen  in  a  line  in  the  Boutheasti 
beyond  Wady  Khureibeh,  on  the  mountain  side,  at  diffBrent 
heights  ;   Kefr  Shdba  being  the  highest.^ 

From  Bfisheiyet  el-FOkhfir  the  usual  road  to  Hflabeiya  pneii 
down  through  el-FQrdis,  situated  in  the  lower  gap  of  Wa^ 
ShiVa.  We  took  a  road  more  to  the  right,  in  order  to  vint 
Hibb&rtyeh.  It  led  us  along  on  the  high  groimd  and  annmd  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  open  tract  of  Hibbftifyoli ; 
until  at  2.45  we  began  to  descend,  by  a  very  loBg  and  steep' 
declivity,  directly  towards  that  village,  N.  75^  E.  Far  below  ui 
on  the  lefb,  was  el-FOrdis,  in  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Shib'a^  as 
it  goes  to  the  Hasb&ny.  Fdrdis  is  directly  east  of  Kankate^ 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  it. — On  a  high  point 
of  the  ridge  back  of  Hibb&riyeh  is  said  to  be  the  ruin  called 
Deir  MOt&leih,  mentioned  above. 

We  now  approached  the  great  Wady  Shib'a;  which  heie 
breaks  down  by  an  enormous  gorge  through  the  western  ridge  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  it  expands  into 
a  broad  open  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  of  tolerably  smooth 
though  rocky  land,  having  a  considerable  slope  towards  the  west 
Through  the  middle  of  it  runs  the  deep  water-bed  of  the  WadT« 
a  rocky  chasm,  with  a  turbid  brook,  gathered  from  the  snows  ct 
Hermon.  It  sometimes  dries  up  in  September  and  Octobei; 
The  tract  is  separated  from  the  Hasbdny  by  hills  connected  witfi 
the  ridges  on  the  north  and  south ;  and  through  these  the  Wady 
finds  its  way  down  to  the  river.  In  this  part  is  FQrdls  ;  and  on 
the  northern  hill  is  'Ain  Jar&.  In  the  h%h  upper  portion  of  the 
Wady,  above  the  western  ridge  of  Hermon,  where,  coming  fiom 
towards  Bfisheiya,  it  still  runs  southwest,  lies  the  village  of 
Shib'a,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Hibbftriyeh.  It  is  the 
highest  village  of  the  mountains  ;  and  is  said  to  own  five  and 
twenty  thousand  goats,  which  range  over  the  higher  parts  of  the  • 
mountain  as  their  pasture.  The  people  of  ShiVa  send  large 
quantities  of  cheese  and  dried  leben  to  Damascus  and  other 
places.     Near  Shib'a  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  1838^ 

>  Bearings  at  Rasheijret  el-FOkh&r :  Kefr  Ham4m  S.  40*  E.  1  m.    Kefr  SiAba  & 
40*E.3iii. 
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between  the  Egyptian  army  and  the  Drazes ;  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated. 

We  reached  Hibb&rtyeh  at  3.25.  Just  before  coming  to  it^ 
iheve  was  on  onr  right  a  remarkable  circular  cavity  in  the  lime<- 
Bteme  rock,  with  perpendicular  sides,  some  fifty  feet  deep  and 
twenty  rods  in  diameter ;  as  if  the  interior  area  had  sunk  down 
perpendicularly.  The  bottom  was  tilled,  and  planted  with  olive 
tveea.     The  village  lies  quite  on  the  upper  (eastern)  side  of  the 

San  tract,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  great  goige  of  Wady 
ib^a,  and  south  of  the  water-^.* 

The  only  point  of  interest  in  the  village,  apart  from  its  re- 
maikable  position,  is  the  beautiful  ruin  of  an  ancient  temple,  now 
standing  in  a  ploughed  field.  It  fronts  directly  upon  the  great 
ehaniiy  looking  up  the  mighty  gorge,  as  if  to  catch  the  first 
bininn  of  the  mominff  sun  rising  over  Hermon.  The  walls  are 
atanding,  except  on  the  north  side.  The  whole  length  of  the 
odifloe  IB  fifty-eight  feet  from  east  to  west ;  and  its  breadth, 
1iiirty-<»ie  feet.  At  the  comers  are  square  pilasters,  with  Ionic 
capitali.  Between  these,  in  the  eastern  front,  were  two  round 
eommns,  forming  the  portico.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick. 
The  stones  are  many  of  them  large  ;  one  measured  fifteen  feet 
long  by  about  two  feet  nine  inches  square.  Some  of  them  are 
partially  bevelled  ;  though  not  in  so  finished  a  manner  as  at 
Jeraaalem  OT  in  the  castle  of  B&ni&s.*  Along  the  wall,  near  the 
foundation,  is  an  ornamented  ledge  ;  and  above,  at  the  eaves,  a 
double  cornice,  with  a  line  of  roimded  stones  between.  At  each 
end  is  a  noble  pediment.  Inside  of  the  portico  are  ornamental 
niches.  The  dimensions  of  tho  temple  had  previously  been  taken 
by  Mr  Thomson  as  follows : 

Body,  K.  to  8.    .        .  23  feet 

Reoess  at  W.  end,  length  19    '' 

"           "         deptii  11    " 

Height  of  wan    .       .  82    "^ 

ThioknesB  of  do.  .       •  6    *' 

This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  beautiful  sped* 
of  the  many  ancient  temples,  with  which  Lebanon,  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  valleys  between,  are  thronged.  Their  number 
IB  not  yet  known  ;  but  I  visited  no  less  than  thirteen  during  my 
present  journey ;  and  that  without  varying  my  intended  course 
except  slightly  in  one  or  two  instances.  They  are  found  in  all 
situations ;  crowning  hills  and  mountain  tops ;  or  secluded  in 

'  Beaiingi  from  Hibh&rfyeh :    Coarse  mj  recollectioni,  and  according   to  my 

hack  towandfl  lUtheiyet  el-Fukhar  S.  75"  notes  made  at  the  time.   Mr  Thomson  has 

W.    *Ain  jQrfa  N.  40**  W.  1^  m.  again  visited  the  temple,  and  reports  the 

'  Tlie  above  statement  is  acoording  to  stones  at  not  bevelled. 


Lngth        •       • 

.       58  feet. 

BkMdth       .       . 

•        SI    " 

Boitico^depth     . 

I5i  " 

*      width     . 

88    " 

Bb^^&IdW.    . 

21i  ** 
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TaUeys  and  deep  gorges.  The  founders  and  worthipperB  haire 
disappeared  for  unknown  ages  ;  whether  they  were  Phenicians  or 
GraBCO-Syrians  we  cannot  tell ;  they  hare  left  behind  no  trace 
but  these  their  works  ;  and  no  record  to  show  how  or  why  these 
works  were  erected. 

We  left  Hibb&rlyeh  at  3.45,  on  a  direct  course  for  'Ain  Jarfii, 
in  order  to  reach  again  the  road  to  Hasbeiya.  At  4  o'clock  we 
crossed  the  deep  chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  Shib'a  ;  and  at  4.1$ 
reached  the  low  ground  or  Wady  at  the  foot  of  the  western  hiH 
The  ascent  to  the  village  was  quite  steep,  rough,  and  yeiy  zi(p- 
zag.  We  reached  'Ain  Jdrfa,  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  at 
4.30  ;  and  turned  more  north  along  the  road  to  H&sbeiya,  con- 
tinuing to  ascend  in  the  general  course  of  the  valley  c^  the 
Hasb&ny.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  4.45  ;  and  came 
out  upon  the  cultivated  table  land  on  the  ridge  south  of  Hftih 
beiya.  We  were  ten  minutes  in  crossing  this  tract  with  its 
vineyards  ;  having  the  KhQlwfit  of  el-Biy&d  a  short  distance  oil 
our  left.'  From  thence  a  long  and  steep  descent  brought  us  to 
the  upper  part  of  Hasbeiya  ;  and  at  5.10  we  reached  our  homi 
in  the  mission  house. 

The  elevation  of  the  following  points  upon  our  route  of 
to  day,  had  recently  been  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  with  tb 
aneroid.* 


Etac.flMt. 
Plain  at  S.  W.  angle  of  J.  esh-Sheikh       .       .      865 
Bridge  of  Nahr  Seraiyib  . 
Rusheiyet  el-Fukh4r 
Road  N.  E.  of  do.     . 
Hibbdriyeh 

Foot  of  ascent  to  'Ain  Jurfa 
'Ain  Jurfa 

Road  near  Khulw&t  el-BijM 
Hdsbeija,  Palace 


1237i 

2475 

2554 

2261 

1721 

2374 

2711 

2160 


It  hence  appears,  that  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  'Ain  Jflifit 
we  ascended  nine  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  thirty  minutes ; 
and  again  descended  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  to  Hfiabeiya 
in  fifteen  minutes. 

Saturday  and  Sunday y  May  ZOth  and  Zlat, — ^We  remained 
in  H&9beiya,  and  had  two  days  of  rest  and  quiet.  The  usual 
exercises  of  public  worship  were  held  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  this 
time  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present. 

'  See  above,  pp.  381,  882.  *  See  also  abore,  p.  888w 
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FBOK     HASBEITA     TO     DAMABOUB. 

BsYSBAL  routes  lead  from  Hfisbeiya  to  Damascas.  The 
ahortest  ascends  by  Shuweiya,  and  so  across  the  mountain  south 
of  B&sheiya  ;  this  is  a  summer  road.*  A  second  crosses  the  hill 
north  of  H^sbeiya,  and  passes  through  Mimis  and  Kufeir  to 
B&sheiya.  A  third  joins  the  great  Sidon  road  at  the  fountain 
of  the  Hasb&ny  ;  and,  following  up  the  valley,  either  turns  to 
Bfisheiya ;  or,  continuing  on  as  fiir  as  Muhaiditheh,  thence 
ascends  the  eastern  mountain  by  Wady  'Arab  and  Bekka.  The 
first  two  routes  approach  Damascus  by  way  of  Katana  ;  although 
a  less  travelled  branch  goes  off  from  Bftsheiya  to  Dimfis.  The 
third  route  likewise  goes  to  Dimas,  uniting  near  the  mined 
Khftn  MeithelOn  with  the  road  coming  fix)m  Beirut. 

As  we  desired  to  visit  several  points  of  interest,  we  concluded 
to  take  a  route  more  circuitous  than  any  of  the  above,  and  bend 
our  course  first  to  the  Ktlweh  or  natural  bridge  over  the  Lit&ny. 

Mondatfj  May  Zlst. — ^We  were  ready  for  an  early  start.  Mr 
Thomson  was  still  to  accompany  me ;  and  Mr  Wortabet  con- 
cluded to  make  his  first  visit  to  Damascus.  Nasif,  the  Wakil 
of  the  Protestants  in  Hasbeiya,  likewise  joined  us ;  having  to  go 
to  Damascus  on  business  for  his  people.  The  Emir  had  re- 
fused to  let  the  Protestants  pay  their  taxes,  except  as  members 
of  the  Greek  church  ;  a  procedure  directly  contrary  to  the  law 
and  to  the  practice  everywhere  else.  This  could  be  resisted  only 
by  an  appeal  to  the  government  at  Damascus.  A  number  of 
persons  aJso  called,  professing  their  desire  to  become  Protestants, 
and  desiring  the  counsel  of  Mr  Thomson.  All  this  detained 
us. 

Having  sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  Neby  SOfa,  we 

'  Sm  abo?«^  p.  8S& 
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started  at  8  o'clock ;  and  striking  up  the  northern  hill,  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  behind  us.  Our  course  was  now  N.  26®  W.  de- 
scending to  the  channel  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  which  we  reached  at 
8.25.  It  here  ran  W.  8.  W.  was  narrow,  |nd  without  water.  We 
followed  it  down  for  ten  minutes,  and  tl^en  crossed  it ;  there  was 
here  a  little  water  percolating  among  the  stones.  We  now  hena 
the  long  ascent  of  the  western  ridge,  on  a  course  about  W.  B.  W. 
On  our  left,  just  west  of  the  great  fountain,  was  the  small  souroe 
'Ain  Tanntlrah,  watering  an  enclosed  tract  of  orcharda  and  gar- 
dens belonging  to  the  Emirs  of  H^beiya.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  up,  on  our  right,  was  another  similar  fountain  and 
irrigated  tract,  called  'Ain  el-B&rideh.  Turning  a  little  to  the 
left,  and  climbing  around  a  projecting  Tell,  we  came  out  at 
9.10,  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

This  ridge  is  called  ed-Dahar.  North  of  Eaukaba  its  coone 
is  nearly  from  northeast  to  southwest ;  and  it  alone  liea  between 
Wady  et-Teim  and  the  chasm  of  the  Lit&ny.  Its  coorBe  is 
almost  a  straight  line  as  far  north  as  to  Muhai^theh.  South  of 
Eaukaba  it  turns  S.  B.  W.  or  8.  by  W.  and  has  between  it 
and  the  Litfiny  the  whole  of  Meij  'Aytln.  The  whole  region^ 
streams,  valleys,  ridges,  and  all — sinks  down  very  rapidJ^ 
towards  the  south.  The  ridge  ed-Dahar,  fixmi  the  point  when 
we  stood,  rises  much  towards  the  north ;  but  is  peihaps  nawhen 
higher  than  here  above  the  valley.  This  spot  affords  the  distant 
view  of  Hasbeiya,  already  refeired  to.*  We  stopped  here  for  five 
minutes.* 

We  now  turned  northeast  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  fer 
an  hour ;  passing  over  some  low  summits,  and  around  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  Htdeh  to  the  Bflk&'a. 
At  10.15  we  came  to  a  well,  cidled  Bir  ed-Dahar.  The  decliv- 
ities of  the  ridge  on  each  side,  though  high  and  steep,  (the 
eastern  being  the  steepest,)  are  chalky  and  smooth,  in  great  part 
arable,  and  not  much  broken  by  ravines  and  ledges  of  rock.  As 
we  travelled  along  the  top,  we  had  on  our  right  the  whole  extent 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  with  its  icy  crown  above,  and  its  dark 
masses  of  limestone  rocks  below,  broken  up  by  numerous  deep 
ravines  descending  from  the  lofty  sides  to  the  Hasb&ny.  Below 
the  highest  point,  the  western  ridge  of  the  mountain  begins  to 
decline  northwards ;  and  sinks  down  towards  Rfisheiya  to  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  ridges  and  hills.  Wady  et-Teim  continued 
thus  far  narrow  and  shut  in  by  lower  hills  ;  but  fiirther  north  it 
opens  out  again  into  a  rolling  basin,  several  miles  long  by  some 
two  miles  broad,  and  running  in  among  the  eastern  hifls. 

>  Sm  aboTO,  p.  881.  116%     H&sbeijs  128%      el-BijU  151% 

*  Bearings  »t  9.10  fhmi  the  ridge  ed-  Rnaheiyet  el-Fftkb&r  177%       CliMm  of 

Dahar :  Knfeir  78^%    Mimis  84%    Jebel  Jordan  below  the  H61eh  190%     KaokaU 

Mh-Sheikh,  highest  point,  94%     Shaweija  227%    K&l'at  enh-Sh^kkSf  2dr . 
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On  onr  left|  beyond  the  valley  and  chasm  of  the  Lit&ny,  was 
the  hi{^  nnbxoken  wall  formed  by  the  highest  ridge  or  backbone  of 
Lebanon.  On  this  side  it  is  in  most  parts  precipitous ;  and  seems 
to  be  not  more  than  half  as  high  as  when  viewed  from  the  west, 
where  the  mountain  rises  in  successive  plateaus.  Its  steeps  also, 
at  here  seen,  are  dark,  and  in  some  parts  wooded,  with  occasional 
mvines.  The  Taum  Nlha  (Twins  of  Niha),  two  sharp  and 
towering  pyramids,  appear  to  stand  in  connection  with  this  high 
rid^  ;  though  the  Ime  between  them  would  seem  to  lie  a  little 
fitfther  west.  Their  declivities  on  this  side  extend  quite  down  to 
the  eastern  valley.  The  main  ridge  runs  on  furtiier  south  as 
Jebel  Bih&n ;  towards  the  north  there  are  in  it  two  or  three 
lower  spots  or  gaps,  through  which  roads  cross  over. — Nearer  at 
hand,  idong  the  oase  of  this  main  ridge,  runs  a  line  of  lower 
hiUs,  appearing  like  thin,  sharp  ridges,  partly  grassy  and  still 
green  ;  fuid  al^ut  as  high  as  the  Dahar  on  which  we  were  now 
travelling.  Behind  these  hills  a  northern  branch  of  Wady  8if- 
lAf  nins  down  northeast  to  the  Litfiny,  issui^  by  a  break  in 
.  the  line  of  hills  nearly  opposite  the  Etlweh.  Further  north  the 
hiDs  are  lower ;  and  behind  them  is  likewise  a  valley  runnin( 
down  northeast  to  the  Lit&ny,  in  which  is  the  large  village  ol 
Me^rhClrah  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardeua' 

We  have  already  seen,*  that  just  north  of  BOrghDz  a  broad 
low  spur  or  swell  of  land  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon 
across  the  valley  of  the  Litfiny,  quite  to  the  eastern  ridge. 
Through  this  broad  swell  the  river  breaks  in  its  deep,  narrow, 
almost  perpendicular  chasm  ;  the  lower  portion  of  which  we 
had  seen  at  Bdighdz.  North  of  this  swell  is  a  lower  tract  or 
basin,  with  some  arable  land.  In  this  part  stands  the  little 
Het&wileh  village  of  Kilya,  quite  on  the  eastern  brink  of  the 
chasm  :  which  here  also  is  deep  and  narrow.  On  the  opposite 
brink  is  another  small  village  called  Lusah.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  two  villages  can  converse  with  each  other  across  the 
chasm  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  banks,  they 
have  a  footpath  leading  down  them  on  each  side.  On  the  north 
of  this  basin  a  still  higher  and  broader  spur  is  thrown  off  from 
the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  valley  ;  and  through  this  too  the 
river  breaks  by  a  similar  but  still  deeper  chasm.  On  this  broader 
ridge  is  situated  the  viUage  of  Yohmur,  on  the  east  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  and  beyond  it  in  the  chasm  is  the  EtLweh. 

*  Abulftda  ^eaka  of  the ^ city' Mesh-  21.11.    It  is  •!«>  mentioiied  near  the  end 

l^&rah,  M  ooe  of  the  pleaaantest  in  the  of  the  crnmdds,  in  the  thirteenth  century ; 

oonntiT,   iitnii^ed  in    s    vaUey  rendered  Wilken  Geach.  der  Kr.  VI.  p.  155,  n. 

beullnil  bj  trees  and  streams  of  water;  *  See  above,  pp.  885,  886. — This  region 

Tabk  Sjr.  ed.  S^hler  p.  98.     In  A.  D.  was  extensively  explored  in  1844  by  the 

11761,  kii^  Baldwin  IV.  made  an  excnnion  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  of  whose  mannscript  jonr- 

fnok  Sidon  to  the  Bikki'a,  and  came  first  nals  I  have  here  made  use. 
tb  Mmmtam,  L  e.  Msdig^arah;  WilL  Tyr. 
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Through  both  these  broad  spurs  and  the  mterrening  basm, 
as  far  down  as  to  BQrghQz,  the  river  everywhere  thus  flows 
between  the  same  precipitous  banks,  varying  from  a  hundred  to 
a  thousand  feet  in  height.  There  is  about  the  chasm  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  no  depression  of  the 
ground  on  approaching  the  banks,  the  undulations  of  surfiice  on 
each  side  being  the  same  ;  so  that  whenever  one  loses  sight  of 
the  chasm,  he  would  not  suspect,  that  the  whole  tract  was. not 
one  continuous  surface. 

From  Bir  ed-Dahar  we  now  (at  10.15)  turned  more  to  the 
left  and  nearly  north  towards  Tohmur,  descending  obliquely  and 
gradually  along  the  western  declivity,  and  crossing  Beveral 
small  ravines  running  to  the  Litany.  Just  south  of  that  village 
is  a  very  deep  gorge,  cut  down  in  the  left  bank  by  a  short 
Wady.  Ascending  from  it  we  reached  Ytihmur  at  11.30.  It 
stands  among  rocks  on  a  high  point  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm; 
the  inhabitants  aro  Metawileh.  Hero  was  a  winepress  hewn  in 
the  rock,  possibly  ancient.  The  banks  of  the  chasm  at  this  place 
aro  perhaps  higher  than  at  any  other  point ;  we  judged  the  depth 
to  be  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet.  The  rock  is  less  compact 
than  lower  down  the  stream,  and  has  in  many  places  been 
worn  away  or  has  slidden  down  ;  thus  widening  the  chasm  above, 
and  varying  it«  character  below.  The  chasm  is  hero  deeper  and 
narrower  than  at  Belat.  The  foaming  silvery  stream  at  the 
bottom  rushes  on  from  rapid  to  rapid,  decked  with  the  gay 
blossoms  of  the  oleanders  along  its  margin. 

We  continued  our  way  northwards  till  11.46  ;  when  we 
began  to  descend  into  the  chasm  to  reach  the  Etiweh.  The 
adjacent  land  here  spreads  out  into  an  open  tract,  rocky  and 
partially  sloping,  but  cultivated  and  in  some  parts  green  ;  the 
eastern  ridge  retiring  in  almost  a  semicircular  sweep.  A  small 
Wady  breaks  down  by  a  leap  to  the  river  below.  Along  this  we 
began  to  descend ;  but  soon  turned  to  the  left  around  the  hidi 
rocky  clifl^,  and  descending  obliquely  along  the  precipice  south- 
west, reached  the  Kdweh  at  the  bottom  at  12  o'clock.  The 
path  is  steep,  and  in  some  spots  runs  along  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  ;  but  is  not  difficult,  except  in  one  place  of  slippery 
rocks,  where  we  dismounted  in  going  down,  but  rode  up  the 
whole  distance  in  returning.  This  is  a  regular  public  road, 
though  not  much  travelled,  leading  over  the  Kdweh  and  up 
into  Lebanon  to  Jezzin  and  other  places.  As  we  afterwards 
left  the  bank  above,  we  saw  a  party  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  bridge  on  their  way  to  Damascus,  as  we  afterwards 
learned. 

The  scenery  of  the  chasm  is  in  the  highest  degree  wild, 
picturesque,  and  grand.     In  descending,  as  one  looks  down  into 
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the  Stream  far  below,  he  sees  immense  caverns  and  arches  in  the 
opposite  wall  of  rock ;  and  above  them  are  other  caverns  partly 
artificial,  which  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  haunt  of 
robbers.  When  at  the  bottom,  the  traveller  is  completely  shut 
in  by  the  perpendicular  jagged  walls  of  the  chasm,  rising 
from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  above  tiie  bridge.  Bocks  from 
above  in  ancient  times  have  fiJlen  into  the  stream,  confining  it 
to  a  narrower  channel,  and  in  some  parts  covering  it  qiiite 
over.  Upon  these  rocks,  in  the  course  of  time,  there  has  accu- 
mulated a  covering  of  earth,  forming  a  broad  bridge  over  a  very 
eontracted  channel  In  the  northern  part  the  covering  is  not 
quite  complete ;  a  very  narrow  and  ragged  fissure  being  left, 
which  is  now  filled  and  covered  with  fig  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  road-way,  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  is  ten  feet 
wide,  and  like  a  chauss^e  in  form.  South  of  tlus  is  a  lower 
terrace,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide.  The  following  meas- 
urements had  already  been  made  by  Mr  Thomson : 


Breadth  of  the  ohannel 
Whole  width  of  bridge 
Width  of  roadway 
Height  of  road  above  the  water 
ThidmeoB  of  the  bridge  or  ardi 


22  feet 
6S    « 
10    ^ 
105    « 
90    " 


The  opening  towards  the  north,  by  which  the  stream  enters, 
is  covered  and  hidden  by  trees  and  bushes ;  as  is  also  the  south- 
em  exit,  except  as  viewed  from  a  point  on  the  left  bank  below 
the  bridge.  As  there  seen,  the  rocks  appear  to  form  an  angle 
over  the  channel,  like  the  sharp  roof  of  a  Dutch  house.  This 
too  is  mostly  covered  with  fig  trees.  The  river  tumbles,  foams, 
and  roars  over  the  rocks  in  its  steep  and  rugged  channel  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner.  The  high  walls  of  the  chasm  are 
mostly  naked ;  but  at  the  bottom,  along  the  margin  of  the 
water,  are  many  trees,  and  among  them  fig  trees  and  vines, 
intermingled  with  the  gay  blossoms  of  the  oleander. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  the  water  below  the  bridge,  where 
the  chasm  presents  its  grandest  and  most  romantic  features. 
To  do  so  one  must  scramble  along  on  the  western  side  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  pass  under  huge  rocks  of  the  overhanging 
strata,  forming  a  large  cavern,  and  declining  towards  the  south. 
With  some  lutzard  one  reaches  the  water,  just  where  further 
prepress  is  arrested  by  perpendicular  cliffs.  Here  the  channel  of 
the  stream  is  contracted  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet ;  and  through 
it  the  water  pours  with  great  impetuosity.  Just  below,  a  rock 
has  fidlen  nearly  across  the  narrow  channel,  and  another  projects 
from  the  eastern  side,  leaving  only  a  passage  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  forming  aknost  another  natural  bridge.  The  scenery  just 
here  is  magnificent. 
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Such  is  tlie  Eilweh  ;  which  has  remained  wholly  anknowi 
to  travellers,  until  visited  by  Dr  Smith  in  1844.* 

Leaving  the  brow  above  the  Kthreh  at  2.15,  we  retamed  ftt 
ten  minutes  towards  Yflhmur,  and  then  tamed  to  the  left  acroa 
the  fields,  to  cnt  off  an  angle  and  gain  a  road  to  Neby  80&. 
Many  of  the  fields  were  strictly  vin^rds ;  the  stocks  of  the 
vines  were  not  fastened  upon  posts,  but  laid  reeidariy  on  tiie 
ground,  or  sometimes  trained  along  the  sides  and  over  the  topi 
of  large  rocks.  We  struck  the  road  at  2.35,  about  half  a  mue 
northeast  of  Ycihmur. 

At  this  point  SQhmur  was  visible,  another  Metftwileh  village 
on  the  left  l»nk  of  the  river,  an  hour  higher  up.  Two  or  three 
trees  also  marked  the  direction  of  Meshghdrah ;  and  'Aitenith 
was  likewise  in  sight,  a  village  next  north  of  MedigfaOrah  on  the 
eastern  foot  of  Lebanon.*  The  mouth  of  Wady  SifiAf  was 
opposite  to  us  beyond  the  Litany,  opening  at  a  consideiable 
height,  just  south  of  where  the  road  ascends  from  the  Ktlweh. 
Not  far  north  of  us  the  ground  began  to  descend  ;  this  being  the 
northern  part  of  the  broad  swell  which  here  crosses  the  Litftny. 
At  the  bottom  the  land  is  considerably  lower,  but  ascends 
gradually  further  towards  the  north.  The  open  tract  on  the  east 
continues  for  some  distance  ;  the  ridge  on  our  right  gradually 
sweeping  round  again  to  near  the  river  just  above  Stihmur.  At 
this  village  the  chasm  of  the  river  continues  ;  but  is  less  deep. 
A  good  hour  above  Sohmur  is  the  bridge  of  EOr'tm,  which  croeses 
the  Litany  on  six  arches  of  stone  ;  the  river  here  having  aa 
alluvial  maigin.  The  bridge  is  named  from  the  village  of 
Ktir'tln,  lying  about  half  a  mile  nearly  east  of  it.  Over  tfais 
bridge  passes  the  road  ftom  Sidon  to  Damascus  followed  by  Maun- 
drell  in  A.  D.  1697.  It  comes  down  by  MeshghCbrah,  passes  on 
by  Jubb  Jenfn  and  'Aithy,  and  ascending  Anti-Lebanon  joins  the 
road  from  Muhaiditheh  by  Bekka,  before  reaching  Dimfts.* 

Keeping  on  our  way  about  E.  by  N.  we  rose  gradually  over 
the  low  rocky  broken  ridges  and  hills,  whioh  fill  up  the  interval 
towards  the  eastern  ridge.  The  path  became  at  last  so  blind, 
that  we  lost  it ;  and,  having  no  guide,  we  continued  our  course 
as  we  best  could,  without  a  path.  At  length,  about  3.20,  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  ed-DiJiar,  which  here  proved  to  be 

*  See  Biblioth.  Smen,  1849,  a  87a—  *  Mmondnll,  April  94-26th.  —  Mam- 
Some  of  Lient.  Ljnch's  partj  Tudted  the  drell  roeaks  of  orosoiig  on  Anti-LelMUKNi 
pltoeiiil848;  NarratiTepi  480.  It  wae  smMUriTiiletoaned  •«Ajb  Yentio^'per- 
tleoTiiited  in  1850  by  Graf  ▼.  Schlieflfen;  hfipe  as  oomingfinoaa  the  village  of  Yfioiak, 
Bitter  XVn.  pp.  888,  885.  near  which  is  a  fountain.   See  J.  L.  Poftar 

*  Bearings  at  2.85 :  S&hmnr  2r.  Tfih-  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.  42.— Bnrckhardt 
mnr  210".     S.  peak  of  Niha  296".    Trees  took  the  same  rmite  from  Jnbb  Jenfai  to 
of   Meshgh&rah    840^      'Aitniith  N.—  Damasons  in  1812,  a  joumej  of  two  di^ 
These  bearings  were  taken  in  1844.     For  for  caraTans ;  Trmv.  pi  SOS. 
Meihgh&rah,  tee  above,  p.  421. 
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quite  broad.  Just  at  this  point  it  begins  to  fork,  so 'as  further 
north  to  form  two  ridges,  enclosing  between  them  the  pretty 
bowl-like  basin  or  plain  of  Meij  Shemlseh,  into  which  we  now 
looked  down  on  onr  left.  It  is  entirely  shut  in  by  the  hills  ;  is 
fertile  and  cultivated,  but  without  inhabitants.  It  is  drained 
in  the  northwest  bv  Wady  Mishk  ;  which  runs  to  the  Lit&ny  in 
a  direction  N.  65  W.  about  half  an  hour  north  of  Btlhmur. 
Sereral  small  Wadys  extend  up  from  the  little  plain  ;  one 
towards  the  northeast ;  another  on  the  north  of  Kefr  Mishky,  a 
TiUage  overlooking  Wady  et-Teim ;  another  south  of  that  tQ- 
lage  towards  Neby  SQfa ;  and  a  main  one  runs  up  south  in  the 
fiirk  of  the  ridge.  Down  this  latter  comes  the  road  from  the 
■onth  along  the  top  of  the  Dahar.  After  crossing  the  plain,  this 
road  ascends  the  northern  hill  to  Mejdel  Belhis  on  its  top  ;  and 
ihence  passing  on  descends  to  K&mid  el-Lauz  in  the  plain  of 
the  BOl&'a.  Another  road  from  Neby  Safa  joins  it  in  the  Merj ; 
and  a  road  leads  down  Wady  Mishk  and  so  to  the  bridge  of 
Kfir^tin.  The  little  hamlet  of  Shemlseh,  from  which  the  Merj 
takes  its  name,  is  on  the  hill  at  the  left  of  the  opening  by  which 
Wady  Mishk  issues  from  the  plain. 

On  the  north  of  Merj  Shemlseh  the  land  rises  again ;  and 
aeema  to  assume  the  character  of  a  broad  uneven  elevated  tract, 
occupying  the  whole  space  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  the 
Llt&ny,  except  a  strip  of  plain  along  that  river ;  and  extending 
north  nearly  to  Wady  Faltkj.  On  its  southeastern  part  is 
Mejdel  Belhis  overlooking  the  Merj.  Towards  the  west  it 
mesents  a  broad  front,  of  naked  aspect.  The  villages  of 
KOr^t^n,  Ba'ltda,  L&la,  and  Jubb  Jenln,  lie  along  its  base  from 
sontli  to  north.  The  first  and  last  are  large  places,  quite  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain  ;  the  other  two  are  higher  up.  Jubb 
Jenin  is  at  the  northwest  angle ;  and  near  it  is  another  bridge  over 
ihe  LltAny.'  From  this  angle  a  low  line  of  hills  extends  quite 
across  the  Litftny  to  ther  foot  of  Lebanon.  Through  these  hills 
the  river  breaks  by  a  chasm,  not  deep  indeed,  but  otherwise  simi- 
lar to  that  through  which  it  flows  further  down.  These  hills 
and  this  broad  high  tract  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Bak&'a.  Between  Jubb  Jenin  and  Wady 
Falilj  there  extends  up  southeast  an  ofliset  of.  the  Btlk&'a,  in 
which  is  the  once  large  town  of  Kamid  el-Lauz.* 

We  crossed  the  Wady  and  road  in  the  fork  near  its  head  at 
3.25.*  Climbing  a  rocky  ledge  before  us,  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  easternmost  ridge  at  3.30.     This  portion  is  still  broad ;  and 

1  Bnrekhaidt  Trmr.  in  Syr.  p.  207.  '  Bearings  at  8.25 :  Conrte  of  the  Wadj 

*  Abolfeda  mentioni  the  *city'  K4mid  46^    Mejdel  Belhis  86".    South  peak  of 

M  having  been  once  the  chief  phice  of  this  Niha  298^ 

TS^on;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  98. 

Vol.  ui.— ae^ 
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the  surface  is  thickly  strewn  with  large  rocks.  Crossing  it  we 
came  at  3.45  to  Libbeiya^  a  small  TiUJage  on  the  eastern  \mw, 
overlooking  Wady  et-Teim.^  Here  is  an  ancient  sarcophagns 
of  large  cLmensions.  After  stopping  for  five  minutes,  we  kept 
along  the  eastern  brow  of  this  rockjr  n^,  on  a  northeasteny 
course,  and  came  at  3.45  to  Neby  8Q&.  The  place  Hes  in  a  sap 
of  this  ridge,  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  Meij  Shemlsch  ;  bat 
still  quite  elevated  above  Wady  et-Teim.  Here  we  fonnd  oar 
muleteers,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a  field  below  the  village. 
Near  by  were  two  large  sarcophagi  lying  side  by  side,  with  tiie 
cover  of  one  of  them  standing  up  on  end. 

The  proper  Arabic  name  of  the  village  is  Thelthfttha ;  and 
so  it  is  given  in  our  former  lists.  The  name  Neby  Bttfa  ii 
understood  to  come  from  a  Wely. 

The  main  object  of  attention  and  attraction  at  this  place,  ii 
another  ancient  temple  in  ruins.  It  stood  here  &cing  the  east, 
directly  overagainst  Hermon  in  his  most  imposing  aspect.  The 
temple  was  hirger  than  that  at  Hibbftityeh  ;  the  stones  not 
bevelled  and  not  as  large,  though  three  feet  thick ;  the  entaUa> 
ture  less  heavy  ;  the  pediment  more  el^nt ;  and  the  genend 
character  of  the  architecture  lighter  and  more  graceful  It  is 
however  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ;  only  a  part  of  the  northern 
wall  is  standing.  The  northeast  comer,  with  its  piksteis  and 
entablature  and  a  fiugment  of  the  pediment,  remains  yet  erect^ 
and  towers  above  all  the  rest.  Standing  thus  alone,  it  ferau  a 
very  striking  and  picturesque  feature.  The  altar  at  the  western 
end  has  under  it  a  vault,  with  steps  leading  down  to  it.  In  tibe 
eastern  front  were  columns,  probably  of  a  portico  now  broken 
down.  The  wall  exhibits  thirteen  courses  of  stones,  each  three 
feet  thick  ;  the  entablature  being  four  and  a  half  feet.— The  fol- 
lowing measurements  were  made  by  Mr  Thomson  on  a  former 
visit. 

Length,  from  E.  to  W.  .  .  .  72}  feet 

Width,  from  N.  to  a  .  .  .  36      '' 

Height  of  wall         .  .  .  43}'' 

Colmims,  diameter  .  .  .  •  3     ** 

From  "Neby  Siifa  the  basm  or  plain  of  the  upper  Wady  et- 
Teim  is  seen  extending  far  to  the  N.  N.  E.  The  hkhest  point 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  bears  S.  E.  by  S.  The  mountain  did  not 
here  impart  such  an  impression  of  loftiness,  as  fiom  some  other 
points  of  view.  Only  a  portion  of  the  main  ridge  was  in  sight ; 
the  lower  masses  of  the  mountain  being  hidden  by  the  less 

'  Bearings  at  Libbeiya  in  1844:  Bek-  'Ata  138%  Khulwet  el-Kufeir  l7^\ 
k!fa85%  BeitLehyaUO".  Kunnabehl09%  Mfania  194%  Shuwdja  1901%  KhiUwU 
Dhoneibeh  187%     Sef ineh  159%     *Ain    eI-Bij4d  208%    Ktdjim  2ir. 
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derated  ridges  along  its  Inse.  The  great  westem  ridge  is  seen 
declining  towards  tiie  northeast.  A  laige  Wady  issues  from 
behind  it,  and  sweeping  around  its  northern  end  turns  southwest 
to  Wady  et-Teim.  Just  north  of  this  are  the  ends  of  two  or 
three  short  ridges,  which  run  off  K  N.  E.  among  which  is  sit- 
uated the  town  of  B&sheiya,  not  here  visible.  These  ridges 
seemed  to  lie  transversely  to  the  western  declivities  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  on  the  left ;  and  to  be  only  thus  far  connected  with 
ihem.  From  the  high  point  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  ridge  runs 
down  E.  N.  E.  seeming  hardly  to  connect  with  Anti-Lebanon  at 
all,  but  rather  to  sink  down  towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

2W«day,  tTime  1«& — ^We  set  off  at  7  o'clock  ;  intending  to 
moeeed  dircM^y  to  Kefr  Ktlk,  and  thence  choose  our  road  to 
l>ama80U8  according  to  circumstances.  We  had  a  long  and  steep 
deiBoent  to  the  basin  of  Wady  et-Teim ;  and  reach^  the  Da- 
mascus road  at  7.25,  near  a  foimtain  and  tank;  having  on 
j0ar  right  a  fine  Tell,  called  Tell  et-Tiny,  and  by  some  Tell  es- 
ZeitClny.  Here  the  Christians  of  Hfisbeiya  and  the  lower  Wady 
et-Teim  were  attacked  by  the  Muslims  and  Druzes  in  1845,  as 
iliey  were  fleeing  to  Zahleh.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  fine  plain. 
Farther  north,  the  bottom  of  the  wide  valley,  which  from  above 
looked  like  a  level  plain,  is  seen  to  be  uneven,  rolling,  and 
interspersed  with  low  broken  hills. 

Our  course  was  now  about  N.  E.  by  N.  parallel  to  the  western 
hiDs^  for  about  an  hour.  At  8.20  there  was  a  small  dry  water- 
oourse  on  our  right ;  and  the  tract  beyond  it  was  volcanic. 
Here,  opposite  to  Kefr  Mishky,  we  turned  more  to  the  right, 
crossed  the  water-bed,  and  rose  upon  an  extensive  plateau  of 
tmp  formation.  Our  course  was  N.  E.  by  E.  At  8.50  we 
reached  the  brow  of  a  descent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau, 
into  the  main  channel  of  the  wide  basin.  A  low  colimm  was 
on  the  brow.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  water-bed  ;  from 
which  we  rose  to  the  eastern  bank.  We  could  see  the  open 
valley  extending  up  beyond  Muhaiditbeh  towards  the  BOk&'a, 
with  low  hills  on  the  western  side  ;  the  hills  appearing  low, 
because  the  basin  of  the  Wady  is  here  very  high.  The  whole 
r^on  has  few  trees  and  is  bleak.  On  our  right  we  could  now 
see  the  short  ridges  running  E.  N.  E.  between  us  and  Jebel  esh- 
Bheikh,  having  no  dired  connection  with  Anti-Lebanon.  At 
Neby  Bfifit  we  had  only  seen  their  western  ends,  appearing  like 
bluffs.  Here  too  we  could  see  the  great  ravine  coming  down  firom 
behind  the  western  ridge  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  sweeping  round 
southwest  into  the  plain ;  after  being  joined  by  other  ravines 
from  the  northeast. 

We  now  wound  up  gradually  among  low  hiUs,  still  N.  E.  by 
E.  to  a  higher  plain,  and  came  at  9.20  to  a  fine  fountain ; 
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liaving  before  ns  the  large  village  of  Dakar  d-Ahmar,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Here  the  houses  of  Biisheiya  were  visible,  a  mik 
and  a  half  on  our  right,  on  the  east  end  of  a  ridge,  high  above 
the  plain,  and  bearing  8.  25""  E.  Muhaiditheh  bore  from  here 
about  N.  18«  W. 


The  following  is  the  information  obtained,  relative  to  the 
northern  part  of  Wady  et-Teim,  and  its  connection  with  the 
BOk&'a.' 

The  large  village  of  Muhaiditheh,  usually  contracted  to 
Muhaiteh,  inhabited  by  Greek  Christians  and  Drnzes,  stands 
upon  a  projection  from  the  western  line  of  hills,  at  the  point 
•where  these  hills,  making  a  considerable  angle,  turn  more  directly 
northward.*  The  plain  also  continues  towarcb  the  north,  bounded 
by  these  hills  on  the  west,  and  by  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  on 
the  east ;  and  being  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width. 
The  western  line  of  hiUs  runs  on  thus  parallel  to  Anti-LebanoOi 
almost  without  interruption  ;  rising  in  one  part  into  a  high  pdnt^ 
on  which  is  the  village  of  Sultftn  Ya'kdb  ;  and  then  gradualh 
declining,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  great  plain  a  little  north  of 
Mejdel  'Anjar.  The  interval  between  this  line  of  hills  and  Anti- 
Lebanon  retains  the  same  general  form  of  a  valley,  untQ  it  meets 
the  BQk&'a  at  Neba'  'Ai\]ar.  But  the  highest  part  of  Wadv 
et-Teim,  and  its  proper  water-shed,  is  about  an  hour  north  of 
Muhaiditheh,  and  half  an  hour  south  of  'Ain  (or  Neba')  Faltj. 

I  afterwards  crossed  the  northern  part  of  this  intermediate 
valley  at  Mejdel  'Anjar ;  and  found  it  there  sloping  upwards 
towards  the  south.'  This  ri^e  continues,  however,  only  as  far  as 
to  Sult&n  Ya'kdb  ;  where  the  bottom  of  the  vaUey  is  quite  as 
high  as  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  further  south.  The  intei^ 
vening  tract,  about  an  hour  in  length,  is  depressed,  £3rming  a 
deep  arable  basin  in  the  valley,  with  an  outlet  from  it  through  a 
gap  in  the  western  hills  into  the  BOk&'a.  This  outlet  is  c^led 
Wady  Faltkj  ;  and  on  its  southern  side  is  the  fine  fountain, 
'Ain  Faltlj.*  The  distance  through  the  hills  is  about  half  a 
mile. 

The  following  places,  from  Neby  SOfa  northwards,  are  situated 

*  In  1844  Dr  E.  Smith  examined  thifl  R&sheija  ISV.  Dahar  el-Alimar  145*. 
region  carefnllj  at  far  as  to  'Ain  Falf^j.  Kefr  Dinia  100*.  Ehiibet  R6ha  72%  Me- 
Hii  notes  are  before  me ;  and  to  tfaem  I  am    d^dkhah  52*.  r 

greatly  indebted.  '  See  below,  imder  June  Sth. 

*  Bearings   at    Mobaiditheh  in  1844:  *  Bearings  from  'Ain  Fali^  in  1S44| 
Kefir  Mishky  227'.     Kankaba  Abn  'Ara.  Sult&n   YtJkbh  81*.      Hfimmbah  51|*. 
beh   227%     K{inn4beh  208%     'Ain  'Ate  KQsr  H&mmArah  58*.    Beklut  106*. 
Id8*.    Beit  Lebya  192*.    TamiAimb  190*. 
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Oil  or  in  connectioii  with  the  western  line  of  hills^  at  the  specified 
intervening  distances.* 


Keby  Slkft 

KefrlDsbkj 
KsDUbtt  Abu  'Arabeh 

Hnhaiditheh,  (from  Eefr  H.) 

U    " 

Bafidh 

Btreh 

Watershed,  (from  M.) 
'Aiii(orMeb«')F«loj 

1     " 

8<i]tAaTs1c6b 

i    « 

•Ain  ee^Qweireh      . 

1     " 

M^del'Ai^ar 

i    « 

The  foUowii^  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  alonff 
Ihe  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Khirbet  Bl!dia  is  on  the  south  side  ot 
Wady  'Arab  as  it  enters  the  plain,  bearing  from  Muhaiteh  N. 
72^  B.  High  on.  the  mountain  is  seen  the  village  of  Bekka.  A 
fittle  further  north  comes  down  another  Wady  from  N.  75^  E. 
Ae  most  remote  tributary  of  Wady  et-Teim.  On  its  north- 
mttem  side,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  is  the  village  of 
M edtlddiah.  Overagamst  Sultfin  Ya'kdb  is  'Aithy,  situated  ten 
BunixteB  up  a  valley  which  here  enters  the  plain.*  Twenty-five 
minutes  further  north  is  HOmm&rah,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old 
etffk,  KQsr  HtLmmfirah,  just  above  it  on  a  hill  projecting  fix)m 
the  eastern  mountain.  Opposite  'Ain  es-Suweireh,  is  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  one  hour  south  of  'Anjar.  Just  south  of 
Sohftn  Ya'kdb  is  a  gap  or  low  saddle  in  the  hills,  called  'Akabet 
Kimid.  Through  it  passes  the  road  coming  fix)m  Jubb  Jenln 
and  Kfimid  el-Lauz  to  ^Aithy ;  being  part  of  the  northertf  road 
between  Sidon  and  Damascus.* 

From  Muhaiteh  the  Damascus  road  crosses  the  plain  of 
Wady  et-Teim  obliquely,  and  enters  the  mouth  of  Wady  'Arab. 
Half  an  hour  higher  up  is  an  open  meadow-like  tract,  with 
water  oozing  up  in  many  places.  A  large  village,  'Ain  'Arab, 
fies  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  meadow ;  from  which  the 
valley  takes  its  name.  Several  mills  along  its  lower  part  indi- 
cate, that  in  winter  it  is  the  channel  of  a  considerable  stream* 
Higher  up,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Bekka.  A  good 
hour  above  'Ain  'Arab  is  the  little  village  of  Bekka,  on  the  top 


-  '  The  distances  ere  giyen  (except  KeAr 
lOshky)  finom  the  mairaaoript  notes  of  Dr 
Smith,  as  far  M  to  'Ahi  Fal^.  The  rest 
are  ftom  Bnrokhafdt,  Tnr.  in  Sjr.  p.  82. 
Fnm  a  comparison  of  distances,  it  appears, 
tiiat  Bnrckhardt's  el-Embeite  and  el- 
Heinite  are  one  and  the  same  place,  and 
identical  with  el-Muhaiteh.   His  distances, 


however,  are  here  not  fnll j  to  he  relied  on. 
This  was  his  first  reported  jonmey ;  and 
falls  far  short  of  that  ftilness  and  aoonrac/ 
of  observation,  fbr  which  he  was  after- 
wards so  distinguished. 

'  Dr  De  Forest  in  Jonm.  of  the  Am. 
Oriental  Soo.  VoL  m.  p.  862. 

*  See  above,  p.  424. 
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of  a  rocky  ridge,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road  as  it  croisef 
the  mountain.^  Towards  the  west  nothing  impedes  the  prospect 
The  place  has  traces  of  antiquity ;  especially  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Grecian  temple,  with  the  walls  partly  standing,  and  fiag- 
ments  of  columns  and  a  Corinthian  capital  Bekka  is  on  the 
high  ground  N.  N.  E.  from  Eefr  Etik.  A  little  further  on,  and 
hfdf  a  mile  on  the  north  of  the  road,  is  the  village  of  YOntah* 
The  tract  around  is  irregular  and  broken  ;  and  is  drained  towards 
the  southwest  by  a  Wady  running  to  the  basin  of  Kefr  Ktik. 

The  great  valley,  which  thus  forms  the  prolongation  of  Wady 
et-Teim  into  the  Bfik&'a,  has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  Frank 
travellers.  Burckhardt  is  the  only  Frank,  who  is  known  to  have 
passed  through  it ; "  and  his  account  is  so  veiy  imperfect,  that 
no  person,  who  has  not  visited  the  region,  can  recc^nise  its 
features.  Dr  Smith  in  1844  advanced  from  the  south  as  far  si 
'Ain  FaKij.  The  great  road  from  Damascus  to  BeirUt  issoei 
from  Anti-Lebanon  opposite  to  Mejdel  'Anjar,  and  crosses  tlie 
lower  end  of  this  side  valley.  Beyond  the  fountains  of  'Anjsr, 
a  similar  line  of  hills  rises  again,  forming  a  like  valley  along  the 
base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  extending  quite  to  Ba'albek.  In  Uub 
valley,  too,  the  water  flows  in  some  parts  towards  the  south  and 
in  others  towards  the  north.  This  latter  valley  I  afierwazds 
traversed  in  its  whole  length.* 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears,  that  the  ridge 
intervening  between  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  southern  part  of 
Lebanon,  known  by  the  general  name  of  ed-Dahar,  is  not  projh 
erly  a  spur  diverging  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  running  diagonally 
to  meet  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  as  I  have  formerly  represented  it* 
It  may  rather  be  said  to  conmience  in  the  line  of  luUs  at  Ba'al- 
bek  ;  which  run  on  with  some  interruptions,  parallel  to  the  base 
of  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  at  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  become  a 
ridge,  the  Dahar,  lying  between  et-Teim  and  the  Lttfiny,  and 
rising  further  south  into  the  mountains  of  Hillnin  and  Safed. 


From  the  fountain  where  we  had  stopped,  the  road  continues 
on  by  Dahar  el-Abmar  direct  to  Kefr  Ktkk,  and  thence  to  Da- 
mascus by  way  of  Dim&s.  We  concluded  to  turn  aside  to 
RAsheiya,   which  was  here  in   sight.     Leaving  the  fountain, 

therefore,  at  9.25,  we  struck  across  the  plain  S.  25*^  E.  and  at 

• 

'  Beariiiffs  from  Bekka  in  1844 :  SnltAn  '  FOrer  von    Hmimendorf    ma/   liaTt 

rtJkbh  819^     MedAkhah   298%    Wadj  passed  thU  way  in  A.  D.  1566 ;  Init  b 

TmlW  293**.   Muhaiditheh,  direction  alxjat  does  not  appear  ftom  hislaniniaire ;  p.  280L 

260\  NQrnb.  1646.                        S-K'**- 

'  Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  *  See  below,  under  June  9tli. 

1854,  p.  42  aq.  •  BibL  Kes.  Ist  edit.  lU.  pp.  844,  845. 
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9.45  reached  the  bottom  of  the  very  steep  ascent.  Twenty  min- 
Qtea  brought  us  to  the  top,  and  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
It  liea  on  the  eastern  end  of  a  ridge,  which  here  sinks  down 
at  onoe  to  a  narrow  plateau,  some  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
ftet  above  the  plain  we  had  crossed.  On  this  plateau  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  is  built.  The  houses  of  the  western  part  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  face  towards  the  southwest.  On 
the  south  of  the  place  is  a  pretty  valley.  The  palace  of  the 
Emirs,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Sheh&b,  is  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  town.^ 

Bftsheiya  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  upper  Wady 
et-Teim.  It  seems  to  be  about  half  the  size  of  H&sbeiya  ;  and 
may  contain  some  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  elevation 
cannot  be  much  (if  any)  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
WdtL  It  commands  a  vast  and  varied  panorama  of  elevated 
vmUeys,  plains,  and  mountain  ranges,  towards  the  west,  north, 
and  east  The  whole  eastern  face  of  Lebanon  is  in  sight  from 
the  Twins  of  Niha  to  Jebel  Btlnnin  with  its  snows.  The  western 
side  of  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  plain  are  not  in  view, 
being  intercepted  by  intervening  ridges ;  but  the  intermediate 
hills  and  plains  between  the  two  great  ranges,  and  the  wild  and 
confiised  hues  and  peaks  of  inner  Anti-Lebanon,  are  embraced 
in  the  view.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  is  near  at  hand.  The  highest 
pmnt,  with  its  crown  of  radiant  stripes,  is  directly  south  of  the 
town.  We  were  probably  nearer  to  it  here  than  at  any  other 
point ;  yet  as  we  were  now  so  high,  and  one  low  ridge  still  inter- 
vened between  us  and  its  base,  the  impression  of  its  altitude 
was  less  imposing  than  often  before.  The  water  south  of  the 
town  and  from  all  the  northwestern  and  northern  sides  of  Jebel 
eth-Sheikh,  is  drained  off  through  a  deep  gorge  southwest  of 
Bftsheiya  into  Wady  et-Teim ;  the  main  channel  of  which 
paaws  down  between  Sef  inch  on  the  east  and  Dhuneibeh  on  the 
west,  and  reaches  the  Hasbdny  at  the  great  fountain.  These  upper 
channels  were  now  all  dry ;  but  in  winter  a  large  volume  of 
water  is  gathered  and  sweeps  along  them. 

The  tower  western  ridge  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  of  which  I  have 
already  several  times  spoken,  extends  all  the  way  from  this 
northern  end  of  that  mountain  near  B&sheiya,  to  the  southern 
termination  of  Hermon  at  Banids  ;  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven 
hours,  or  about  thirty  miles.  The  only  break  in  it  is  made  by 
the  Wady  Shib'a.  Wady  el-'Asal  drains  all  that  part  of  the 
high  valley  south  of  Shib'a  to  the  HMeh  near  B&ni&s.  A  portion 
further  north  is  drained  by  Wady  Shib'a ;  and  the  water  from 
the  remaining  and  most  northern  part  passes  down  through  the 
gorge  below  Basheiya. 

*  B«arixigt&omBaBheijra:MuhaidithehN.ir  W.    Kefir  KOk  N.  00^  £. 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  following  Augnflt,  1852,  the  Ber. 
J.  L.  Porter  of  Damaficus,  with  a  party,  ascended  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  from  Bfisheiya,  and  spent  the  night  near  its  Bummit.' 
He  describes  the  highest  point  as  composed  of  three  separate 
adjacent  peajcs,  two  on  the  east  and  one  towards  the  west ;  bat 
BO  near  each  other  as  from  below  to  appear  bat  as  one  sammib 
On  the  southeastern  of  these  peaks  are  some  interesting  remaana 
Bound  about  a  rock  some  fifteen  feet  high,  are  the  foondatiMii 
of  a  circular  wall,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  formed  cf  stones  caie- 
fully  hewn,  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  centie 
of  it,  and  of  the  interior  rock,  is  a  rude  ezcayation  eight  fiset 
deep,  and  open  above.  On  the  south,  within  the  encloeaiei  and 
on  the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  are  large  heaps  of  hewn  stonei^ 
some  of  them  bevelled.  Here  ^o  are  the  foundations  of  whst 
appeared  to  be  a  small  temple.  No  columns  nor  inscriptioni 
were  seen.  The  ruin  is  called  Kttl'at  'Antar.  Here  thfim  was 
probably  another  seat  of  the  ancient  Syrophenician  worship^ 
The  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded  with  temples.  This  sanctosiy 
upon  its  summit  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  ;  and  the  whole  moon* 
tain  itself  was  revered  as  a  holy  place  by  the  neighbouring  Syro- 
phenician tribes.' 

Large  banks  of  snow  were  lying  in  the  ravines  around  the 
summit.  In  ancient  times  Tyre,  and  doubtless  also  Sidon,  wu 
supplied  in  summer  with  snow  from  Hermon ;  as  Beirut  is  now 
supplied  from  Jebel  SOnnin.' 

Through  a  defect  in  his  barometer,  Mr  Porter  was  unable  to 
determine  the  height  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Bussegger  estimates 
it  at  nine  thousand  feet ;  which,  in  comparison  wiUi  Sdnnin  and 
the  peaks  above  the  cedars,  Mr  Porter  regards  as  too  low.^ 

From  Basheiya  the  main  road  to  Damascus  proceeds  by 
'Aiha  and  Bakhleh  to  Katana ;  and  this,  of  all  the  travelled 
roads,  passes  nearest  under  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain. 
Another  branches  off  to  Kefr  Kdk  and  Dimfis.  Leaving  Bdp 
sheiya  at  10.10,  we  took  the  former  road  in  order  to  visit  'Aiha. 
It  leads  across  the  narrow  plateau,  and  keeps  high  along  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  last  ridge  which  here  hes  along  the  base 
of  Hermon.    After  fifteen  minutes  we  could  look  down  on  our 


'  Mr  Porter  Hat  described  this  excunion,  '  Hieron.  in  OnomAst   art 

and  the  view  fVom  the  mountain,  in  the  **  de    qno  nnnc  wuArm  niTca  Tyium  oh 

BiUioiheea  Sacra,  Jan.  1854.     See  espe-  delicias  ferontur." 

oially  p.  48  sq.     See  also  above,  p.  870.  *  Ruueggei's   Reiflan  I.  pp.  717,  Tia 

*  See  Moven  die  Phdnizier  I.  p.  668.  Biblioth  Sacra.  1854,  p.  54.     Ljnch'eea- 

Eneebius,  in  Onomast  art  As^rmont  lays:  timate  is  about  9000  feet;  NarratiTe,  p.  488L 

^atrl  9h  in  vw  *K9ptii»w  6pos  6¥oiJi(wbtu^  On  Petennann's  map^  1851,  it  is  maribsd 

mX  ios  Ufiuf  riftSurbai  iwh  ri»v  i^w.  This  at  ten  thousand  feet;    bat  on  what  an* 

Jerome  thus  renders :  **  dicitnrquo  esse  in  thority  I  do  not  know.     It  may  aafefy  ba 

vertice    ejus  insigne  templum,   quod   ab  regarded  as  higher  than  S&unin. 
ethnids  cultoi  habetur.** 
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left  into  a  low,  drcolar,  pleasant  plain,  two  miles  or  more  in 
diflmeter,  shut  in  by  mountain  ridges  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south  ;  and  in  the  west  by  a  lower  ridge  running  out  N.  N.  E. 
fiom  near  Bfisheiya.  Towards  the  eastern  part  of  this  fine  plain 
lies  Kefir  Etik,  on  two  low  hills ;  and  a  road  to  Damascus  is 
seen  beyond  it  passing  over  a  low  place  in  the  mountain. 

We  reached  'Aiha  at  10.40,  half  an  hour  from  Bfisheiya. 
The  vilkfle  is  still  high  up  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  next  to 
eah-SheiluL  The  roi^  passes  on  by  the  village,  and  soon  ascends 
obliquely  through  a  ravine  descending  from  the  same  ridge, 
whion  there  bends  more  to  the  northeast.  Then  crossins  an 
derated  tract,  with  the  steeps  of  Hermon  towering  on  the  ndit, 
the  road  descends  to  Bakhleh,  where  we  shall  again  meet  it.  The 
Tillage  of  'Aiha  is  small  and  mean  ;  but  is  the  site  of  another 
ancient  temple,  now  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  stones  mostly 
bant  into  the  hovels  of  the  village  or  buried  under  rubbish.  The 
■fames  are  tolerably  large,  well  hewn,  but  not  bevelled.  The 
afarocture  would  seem  to  have  been  of  greater  dimensbns  than 
that  at  Neby  SOfa. 

We  left  'Aiha  at  10.50,  taking  a  direct  road  to  Eefr  Ktik^ 
N.  20®  E.  We  had  still  a  steep  descent  into  the  circular  plain  ; 
which  we  reached  at  11.05.  On  the  way  down  is  a  magnificent 
oak  tree,  one  of  the  veipr  lai^t  in  the  country,  with  the  tomb  of  a 
Muslim  saint  beneath  it.  This  plain  is  entirely  level,  and  has  no 
OQtkt  for  its  waters;  as  we  ourselves  could  see.  During  the  rainy 
season,  the  water  spreads  over  it  and  forms  a  lake.  Indeed  it  is 
■aid,  that  in  winter  a  vast  fountain  bursts  up  from  below,  in  the 
DOrthweBt  part  of  the  plain,  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and 
aids  to  form  the  lake.  A  similar,  though  smaller  fountun  is 
said  to  issue  likewise  in  the  southeast  part.  As  the  spring 
advances,  the  water  subsides,  and  at  last  disappears  (it  is  said) 
at  the  same  places.  The  land  is  then  plougncd  and  sown  or 
planted  vdth  summer  crops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  main  fissure 
a  stream  is  always  flowing,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those 
who  are  said  to  have  been  let  down  into  it  by  ropes.  The  people 
here  suppose,  that  this  stream  is  the  same  with  that  which  issues 
at  the  muntain  of  the  Hasb&ny  ;  and  the  ancient  story  of  casting 
cha£F  into  lake  Phiala  is  still  current  in  respect  to  this  chasm  and 
fountain.  When  the  winter  rains  are  abundant,  the  lake  is 
many. feet  deep ;  as  we  could  see  by  the  water-marks  upon  the 
rocks  and  sjong  the  margin.  There  have  also  been  seasons, 
when  the  lake  did  not  dry  up  during  the  whole  summer.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  little  rain  falls,  the  lake  is  low,  and  sometimes 
does  not  rise  at  alL  Such  had  been  the  case  the  present  season. 
There  are  several  similar,  though  smaller  depressions  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  ;  firom  which  the  water  has  no  outlet,  but  gradually 
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dries  away  or  sinks  into  the  earth.  One  of  these  ia  near  Deir  el- 
'Ashftyir,  to  which  we  came  at  evening. 

This  plain  is  elevated  three  thousand  five  hundred  En^ish 
feet  above  the  sea,  as  determined  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Porter ;  the 
elevation  being  a  hundred  feet  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Zebed&ny.^  It  is  pretty  ;  but  did  not  seem  particularly  fertile. 
We  came  at  11.20  to  the  southeastern  orifice^  whence  the  water  is 
said  to  issue.  It  was  a  round  cavity,  some  fifteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  no  appearance  of  water  Bi 
the  bottom. 

We  reached  the  large  village  of  Eefr  Ktk,  situated  on  two  hillfl, 
at  11.45  ;  nearly  an  hour  from  'Aiha.  We  passed  through  the 
village  on  the  northern  hill,  where  we  noticed  several  colunms  in 
different  parts,  and  a  mutilated  Greek  inscription  on  a  door  po8t| 
which  Mr  Thomson  afterwards  copied.  We  also  heard  of  two 
pr  three  others.  These  remains  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  place. 
We  kept  on  by  the  public  fountain  and  lafge  reservoir,  which 
also  exhibits  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  under 
some  large  walnut  trees  beyond. — lUsheiya  is  here  seen  lying 
high  among  the  mountain  ridges  overlooking  the  plain,  and  (m 
the  eastern  end  or  bluff  of  the  ridge  next  but  one  to  the  base  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  The  snows  of  the  summit  were  here  vimUey 
seen  over  that  last  ridge,  and  appearing  near,  but  not  particu- 
larly elevated." 

From  Eefr  Ktk  two  roads  lead  to  Damascus,  both  of  them 
by  way  of  Dim^s.  One  crosses  the  mountain  towards  the 
northeast,  and  joins  the  road  leading  by  Bekka  and  Yttntab 
The  other  lies  more  to  the  south,  ascending  the  steep  ridge  east 
of  the  village,  and  then  proceeding  by  way  of  Deir  el-'Ashiyir 
to  Dimas.  We  chose  the  latter  road,  and  took  a  guide  from  the 
village.  Setting  off  at  2  o'clock,  we  began  after  ten  minutes  to 
climb  the  steep  ascent,  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E. 

We  rcach^  the  top  at  2.35,  and  continued  the  same  course 
across  the  high  broken  plateau,  full  of  low  rocky  hills  and  ridsea 
The  last  ridge  between  us  and  Hermon  was  still  on  our  right ; 
and  we  were  tending  obliquely  towards  it.  The  road  by  'Aiha 
had  already  crossed  it,  and  passes  along  on  its  southeastern 
side.  Here  we  met  a  Druze  horseman,  who  informed  us,  that 
twenty  Druzes  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  road  bebw 
Rflkhleh,  and  were  plundering  all  who  passed  that  way ;  they 
had  wounded  a  man  yesterday,  and  robb^  three  to  day.  As  all 
this  did  not  interfere  with  our  plans,  we  kept  on,  after  a  stop  of 
ten  minutes  ;  and  heard  no  more  of  robbers. 

'  Biblioth.  Sac  1854,  p.  44.  W.  dist  2  m.    R&sheiTa  S.  60''  W.  8  m. 

*  Bearingi  at  Kefr  K6k :  'Aiha  S.  20"     Northern  DamasouB  road  N.  i5*  EL 
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At  3.10  we  Btrnck  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  our  right.  Here 
was  a  depresnony  the  ground  sinking  so  as  to  form  a  little  basin, 
with  no  outlet,  except  perhaps  a  fissure  in  the  ground.  It 
appeared  as  if  often  covered  with  water.  At  3.20  there  was  a 
▼eiy  marked  water-shed,  almost  like  a  wall  built  across  the  head 
cf  a  valley ;  and  east  of  it  all  the  waters  go  to  the  plain  of 
DamAscus,  where  they  are  absorbed.  From  this  point  the 
descent  about  E.  N.  E.  was  very  rapid ;  and  the  Wady  soon 
widens  to  a  narrow  desert  plain.  In  this  plain  were  traces  of  a 
BcHDan  road  for  a  considerable  distance ;  showing  this  to 
have  been  anciently  a  pass  between  Damascus  andWady  et- 
TeinL 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley  till  3.45,  when  it  turned  north- 
east and  we  sent  on  our  muleteers  along  it  directly  to  Deir  el- 
'Ashftyir,  an  hour  distant,  there  to  await  our  arrival  We  now 
stenck  up  over  the  ridge  on  our  right  steeply  and  sharply  ;  again 
descended  and  followed  up  a  shallow  Wady  about  B.  S.  E.  to  its 
head ;  and  then  went  down  another  in  tiie  same  direction  till 
4.15,  when  we  struck  at  right  angles  the  Damascus  road  coming 
fiom  'Aiha  an4  Blisheiya.  Turmng  up  this  road  W.  S.  W.  for 
five  minutes,  we  came  to  Bokhleh  and  its  ruined  temple,  after 
passing  two  sarcophagi  by  the  way  side. 

The  place  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
one  looks  up  the  vast  gorge  southwesterly  into  the  very  recesses 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Towards  the  east  all  prospect  is  cut  off  by 
a  lower  ridge  thrown  off  northeast  from  the  eastern  .point  of  the 
ii^^  mountain.  A  deep  and  winding  gorge  passes  down  south- 
east through  this  ridge ;  but  it  does  not  afford  even  a  glimpse  of 
liia  great  eastern  plain.  A  fountain  at  BOkhleh  gives  fertility 
aal  verdure  to  this  wild  recess. 

The  temple  is  on  the  eastern  quarter.  It  was  larger,  more 
massive,  and  yet  simpler,  than  any  I  had  yet  seen,  indicating 
perhaps  a  higher  antiquity.  Its  massive  walls  and  noble  col- 
umns have  l^n  wholly  overthrown ;  and  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone  lie  scattered  around  in  utter  confusion.  The  front  was 
westwards,  towards  the  snows  of  Hermon.  Here  was  a  middle 
portal,  witii  smaller  side  doors.  At  the  eastern  end  was  a  semi-  . 
drcular  projection,  like  that  in  Greek  churches.  From  this,  on 
the  inside,  a  double  row  of  columns  with  Ionic  capitals  extended 
through  the  body  of  the  temple  to  the  entrance.  The  stones 
were  lafge,  and  well  wrought ;  and  everything,  though  simple^ 
had  the  appearance  of  careful  finish.  The  two  stones  spoken  of 
by  Burckhardt,  lying  near  the  gate,  and  having  upon  them  the 
firare  of  a  bird  with  expanded  wings,  we  did  not  notice.  The 
lowing  are  the  dimensions  as  measiired  by  us  : 
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Body  of  the  temple,  length 

"  "       hreadth 

fiemioirciilar  projection,  depth 
^  "         chord 

Whole  length  of  temple    . 
Oolmmis,  len^  of  shaft  . 
^        capital,  height    • 
u        diameter  of  shaft 
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This  temple  has  one  peculiarity^  wbich  has  not  as  yet 
bronght  to  notice  in  any  other.  On  the  oatride  of  the  southem 
'wall,  near  the  Bontheast  comer,  and  just  above  the  ground,  if  a 
large  block  of  stone  six  feet  square,  having  sculptured  upon  it 
un  ornament  like  a  huge  medallion.  It  consists  of  an  eztenud 
oirole  or  ornamented  border  in  relief,  five  feet  in  diameter; 
an  inner  circle  or  border  in  higher  relief  is  four  feet  in  diiuneter. 
Within  these  is  a  finely  carved  front  view  of  a  human  cooste* 
nance,  in  still  bolder  relief.  The  length  of  the  ftee  from  the 
chin  to  the  top  of  the  hair  is  three  feet  feur  inches  ;  the  iridth 
two  feet  four  inches.  The  features  have  been  purposely  dis- 
figured, but  are  still  distinct  and  pleasing.  At  me  first  g^bnee 
it  seemed  as  if  intended  for  the  sun  ;  but  the  bordw  does  not 
represent  rays.  It  may  have  been  a  Baal  worshipped  in  tbt 
temple. 

On  a  knoll  northeast  of  these  ruins  was  another  veiy  nnall 
temple,  now  wholly  overthrown  and  prostrate.' 

Although  RQkhleh  thus  lies  upon  the  great  road  between  BlU 
sheiya  and  Damascus,  few  travellers  have  noticed  its  antiquities. 
Seetzen  passed  this  way  and  mentions  the  ruins ;  but  evvlentiy 
did  not  examine  them.'  Burckhardt  visited  them  on  an  ezcQr> 
sion  from  Damascus.'  Bichardson  was  here ;  but  his  account  is 
quite  imperfect.* 

We  would  gladly  have  proceeded  to  Burkush,  an  hour  or 
more  southwest  of  BOkhleh,  high  on  the  side  of  Hemum; 
where  are  the  remains  of  another  similar  temple,  and  the  mint 
of  a  castle  on  a  high  point  of  the  mountain.  They  have  been 
described  only  by  Burckhardt.'  The  day,  however,  was  dodng ; 
and  we  had  to  turn  our  steps  towards  Deir  el-'Ash&yir. 

Leaving  Bokhleh  at  4.45,  we  went  back  upon  the  Damascus 
road  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  turned  on  a  eenersl 
course  nearly  north.  Here  for  a  time  we  were  in  a  will  and 
desolate  tract ;  on  our  right  was  a  very  rocky  ridge,  shutting 

*  Bvrekhaitlt  8p«aki  of  soother  edifiot,  *  Reim  L  816w 

widi  manj  mudl  broken  eolamna,  a  few  '  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  49. 

hnndred  paces  to  the  soath ;  p.  49.     Onr  *  TraTels,  EL  p.  45d 

goide  also  spoke  of  another  temple  some  *  TraTels  in  Syr.  p.  ISO. 
ways  down  the  Tallej. 
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oat  all  view  towards  the  east ;  and  on  our  lefb  were  the  broken 
ridges  and  hills,  among  which  we  had  been  travelling.  At  5.15 
we  began  to  descend  rapidly  along  a  narrow  vaUey  running 
north,  full  of  pretty  purple  flowers.  It  was  a  wild  mountain 
path,  known  to  our  guide,  but  very  rarely  traversed.  In  this 
part  we  thought  we  saw  some  traces  of  an  ancient  road  passing 
down  the  va&ey.  Below  the  steep  descent  the  narrow  valley 
opened  out  into  a  pretty  plain  extending  from  south  to  north, 
and  shut  in  by  mountains  on  each  side. 

Here,  being  stiU  high,  we  had  at  5.30  a  view  towards  the 
north  over  the  whole  plateau  and  plain  of  Zebedftny ;  towards 
which  we  were  now  descending.  On  the  left,  in  the  distance, 
was  Jebel  Zebed&ny  so  called  ;  and  on  the  right  the  mountains 
of  BlAdAn,  the  highest  part  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  with  the  beauti- 
fU  recess  or  plain  running  up  between.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
phiteaii  was  rolling  and  broken ;  it  slopes  gently  eastward  with 
tow  ridges  in  it,  and  is  crossed  by  deep  valleys.  It  was  still 
gieen  and  beautiful,  retaining  in  part  the  verdure  of  spring. 

We  kept  on  north  along  the  plain,  between  the  high  rocky 
lidges  on  each  side.  At  6  o'clock  we  turned  northeast,  around 
the  shoulder  of  the  eastern  ridge,  which  here  bends  oS  for  a 
tfane,  and  then  turns  north  again,  enclosing  a  wider  and  more 
railing  tract.  We  came  at  6.30  to  Deir  el-'Ashfiyir,  situated  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  a  higher  part  of  the  open  tract ;  having  a 
lower  plain  towards  the  east,  and  a  small  lake  with  no  outlet 
jvt  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain.  The  position  is  a  fine 
one,  surrounded  by  fertility ;  but  not  another  village  is  any  where 
in  airiit.  We  encamped  near  a  fountain,  on  grass  still  green. 
Thelew  inhabitants  are  Dnizes  and  Christians  ;  and  have  rather 
a  bad  character.    They  did  not,  however,  molest  us. 

Here  again  are  the  rtdns  of  a  large  and  once  splendid  temple, 
ftontiz^  towards  the  east,  and  differing  in  some  respects  from 
any  we  had  yet  seen.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  platform  of 
nuMoniy,  extendii^  from  the  building  twenty-four  feet  and  a 
half  in  front,  about  twelve  feet  on  the  other  three  sides,  and 
vuying  in  height  according  to  the  ground.  The  platform  itself 
is  ornamented  with  a  cornice  around  its  upper  part,  and  a  similar 
one  inverted  lower  down.  The  stones  of  the  temple  are  not 
beveDed.  At  the  comers  were  pilasters  with  Ionic  capitals. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  no  columns  in  front  of  the  por- 
tico ;  at  least  none  are  now  found.  The  walls  are  mostly  stand- 
ing, thou^  some  portions  are  broken  down ;  so  that  some  of 
the  pilasters  at  the  comers  now  stand  out  alone.  The  colour  of 
the  stone  is  darker  than  elsewhere,  and  the  work  less  sharp  and 
ddicate  than  in  the  other  temples.  There  was  an  entrance  under 
the  platform  at  the  east  end^  where  it  is  nearly  twenty  feet  high ; 
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over  which  lies  a  large  stone  as  a  lintel.    Our  measiifenifiiilB 
were  as  follows : 


Platform,  length  .           . 

isr 

la. 

''         breadth 

6a 

Temple,  whole  length  inside 

88 

<*          "«      breadth  inflide     . 

85 

Altar  reoees,  length 

87 

Body,  fVom  altar  to  portioo 

46 

Portico,  indnding  back  wall  of  3  feet     . 

14 

Large  stone  as  l&teL  length 

IS 

"                «      breadtli      . 

4 

*<                *<      thiokneis    . 

1 

Height  of  the  wall,  estimated      . 

54 

Just  southeast  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  same  general  dope 
or  terrace  of  ground,  are  other  extensive  mina  of  appaienuy 
similar  character  and  age.  They  are  however  bo  tnorooddy 
thrown  down,  and  scattered,  and  huilt  upon  by  the  houaea  of  the 
village,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  oat.  Several  short 
columns  axe  here  seen  in  different  parts.  The  idea  suggests 
itself,  that  possibly  this  may  have  been  an  extensive  court  coil- 
nected  with  the  temple  above  ;  or  perhaps  here  stood  another 
larger  temple.  The  former  supposition  seems  to  me  the  more 
probable.  The  stones  in  this  part  are  large,  well  cut,  and  laid- 
up  without  cement. 

I  have  said  above,  that  ^^  the  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded 
with  temples."  *  We  had  now  visited  the  Panium  at  Bftnifis ; 
the  rude  fragments  at  Eul'at  Bu^tra ;  the  stately  remains  at 
Hibb&riyeh,  Neby  Sufa,  'Aiha,  Rnkhleh,  and  Deir  el-'Ashftyir^ 
and  there  have  likewise  been  mentioned  the  ruins  at  Bekka  and 
Burkush.  Mr  Thomson  had  heard  of  like  remains  at  'Ain  'Ata, 
'Ain  Hershy,  and  several  other  places.  These  all  lie  directly 
upon  and  around  Hermon.  The  Boka'a  and  its  borders  are  fioQ 
of  like  edifices ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
temples  at  Ba'albek.  Who  were  the  founders  of  all  these  ooatly 
and  magnificent  structures  ? 

Wednesday y  June  2«d.— This  morning  Mr  Thomson  left  me 
to  proceed  with  John  Wortabet  to  Damascus,  while  he  returned 
with  his  servant  by  the  direct  road  to  H&sbeiya ;  a  long  day's 
ride,  which  he  accomplished  in  ten  hours.  In  the  wildest  part 
of  the  mountain  he  was  met  by  two  marauders  of  the  Beit  el- 
Kant&r.  Ascertaining  who  he  was,  they  let  him  pass,  and  even 
offered  to  turn  back  and  guard  him  through  the  mountains. 
They  were  armed  to  the  teeth ;  and  were  returning  from  an 
attack  upon  KOr'tUi  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Bokll'a.  Mr 
Thomson  was  happy  to  dispense  with  their  company,  and  reached 

>  See  abofve,  p.  48S. 
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Hftsbeiya  in  safety ;  although  a  division  of  the  same  gang  of 
robbers  were  plnndering  along  the  road  from  Bftsheiya  to  Hfts- 
beiya, and  almost  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  latter  place  itself. 

As  Mr  Thomson  departed  towards  the  west,  we  set  our  faces 
towards  the  east;  and  leaving  Deir  el-'Ashftyir  at  7.10,  we 
descended  into  the  lower  plain,  with  its  little  laJce  on  our  right. 
This  has  no  outlet,  and  was  said  to  dry  np  later  in  the  season. 
Oar  general  course  was  E.  N.  E.  At  7.35  we  came  to  the  north- 
west shoulder  of  the  mountahi,  which  here  sinks  down  in  a  blu£F 
over  the  lake.  Here  was  a  low  water-shed ;  and  then  we 
entered  a  shallow  open  valley  with  rolling  hills  on  each  side. 
About  8  o'clock  the  road  firom  Jubb  Jenln  and  Bekka  joined  ours 
fipom  the  left  ;  and  then  at  8.10  came  in  also  the  usual  road  from 
Beirftt  descending  from  a  hill  on  the  left.  Here  at  the  junction 
of  these  roads  is  a  fine  feuntain  in  the  valley,  called  '  Ain  Meithe- 
Iftn ;  and  near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  large  ruined  Khftn. 
The  Wady  likewise  bears  the  same  name  below.  Our  course 
now  became  E.  by  B.  As  we  advanced,  the  Wady  grew  narrower 
and  deeper,  and  the  sides  high  and  rocky,  forming  a  mountain 
pass,  dioim  which  the  brook  from  the  fountain  continued  to  flow. 
Aft^wards  the  country  became  undulatmg  and  hUly.  At  8.50 
the  Wady  and  brook  made  a  circuit  towards  the  right ;  while  we 
ascended  obliquely  the  left  slope,  and  winding  around  and  up 
the  south  side  of  a  hill,  reached  Dimfts  at  9  o'clock.  It  is  a 
lane  village  lying  high  up  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  hill ; 
vod  is  a  usual  stopping  place  for  travellers  and  caravans.  In  the 
tipper  part  of  the  villa^  is  a  bug  vault  with  a  round  arch,  built 
or  luge  stones,  and  seemingly  ancient. 

We  had  now  passed  over  and  through  the  broad  elevated 
tiact,  which  here  connects  the  mountain  ndges  on  the  south  and 
east  of  Deir  el-'Ashftyir  with  the  loftier  range  of  BMd&n  in  the 
north ;  thus  forming  the  ridge  which  separates  the  plateau  of 
Deir  el-'Ashftpr  and  Zebedfiny  from  the  next  lower  plateau  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon. 

This  next  lower  plateau,  which  was  liow  before  us,  had 
evidentlv  a  great  slope  towards  the  east ;  and  was  at  first  un- 
even and  rofiing.  At  9.15,  going  still  E.  by  S.  there  was  a  fork 
of  the  road,  and  we  took  the  left  around  a  hill,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  veiy  steep  descent  on  the  other  branch.  At  9.35  we  a^ain 
struck  Wady  Meitheltm  and  its  brook,  and  crossed  to  its  right 
side.  It  was  here  running  northeast ;  and  continues  in  that 
direction  to  join  the  Barada  near  Judeideh.  Ascending  now 
bn^  and  gradually,  we  came  out  at  9.50  upon  the  great  desert 
plam  of  es-Sahra,  here  three  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Mr  Porter.  It  is  indeed  a  desert,  wholly 
barren  and  imcultivated.    It  extends  up  southwest  to  the  very 
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base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  and  is  sliut  in  on  the  soatheart  hj 
another  line  of  hills,  or  ridge,  that  of  Dummar  and  Sfilihiyeh, 
which  comes  down  from  the  end  (or  rather  fixnn  under  the  end) 
of  esh-Sheikh  itself.  The  desert  plain  also  extends  northeast  for 
a  long  distance  beyond  the  Barada  ;  the  chasm  of  the  latter 
being  bordered  with  hills.  Far  in  the  north  and  northeast, 
beyond  the  valley  of  Helbon,  a  mountain  range  appeared  to  nm 
down  from  west  to  east,  with  picturesque  forms.  ^ 

Our  course  across  the  Sahra  was  about  B.  E.  by  E.  '  fioon 
after  entering  upon  it,  at  one  hour  from  DlmAs,  the  road  forloi 
The  left  leads  to  the  Barada  and  the  bridge  d  Dummar^  and 
crosses  the  ridge  back  of  Salihlyeh,  command!^  the  view  crif  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  which  is  so  celebrated.  We  had  intended 
to  follow  this  road ;  but  our  muleteers,  who  alone  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  region,  either  through  misunderstanding  or 
mulishness,  took  the  other  path ;  and  when  we  diacovered  the 
mistake,  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it.  Desolate  and  dieaiy  aa 
possible  was  the  way  for  an  hour  and  a  hal£  The  Barada  witk 
its  sweet  valley  was  not  far  off  on  our  left ;  but  no  trace  of  it 
was  visible.  Hardly  a  tree  or  shrub  appeared,  on  moontainy 
hill,  or  plain.  Far  on  the  right,  in  the  desert  plain  not  far  ftom 
the  next  range  of  hills,  was  the  miserable  hamlet  of  SObbtkrah. 
bearing  from  the  fork  S.  61^  W.  directly  towards  the  anowa  of 
Hermon.  No  other  village  was  in  sight ;  and  all  was  indeed  a 
desert. 

At  10.45  there  was  on  our  right  a  small  brook  winding 
through  the  plain.  We  descended  at  10.55  to  its  bed,  where 
bursts  forth  a  large  and  fine  fountain,  called  Neba'  eL-'AirUL 
Its  flow  is  said  to  be  periodical,  it  being  at  some  seasons  entirely 
dry.  Near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  ruined  Eh&n,  bearing 
the  same  name.  The  stream  winds  off  northeast  to  the  Barada 
near  el-H&my,  and  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Ya'fiClr  ;  having  in 
it  a  still  larger  fountain  further  down,  and  its  borders  covered  . 
with  poplars. 

Beyond  the  foimtain  the  Sahra  becomes  a  rolling  tract  of  des- 
ert hills.  At  11.15  we  came  upon  the  head  of  a  deep  valley  run- 
ning down  northeast  to  the  Barada  west  of  Dummar.  The  river 
was  now  not  distant ;  and  we  could  see  the  trees  along  its  course. 
Passing  to  the  right  around  the  head  of  the  valley,  we  came  at 
11.35  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond,  through  which  the  river 
breaks.  Before  us  lay  another  parallel  ridge,  with  a  deep  valley 
between  ;  the  two  ridges  being  merely  a  fork  in  the  one  main 
ridge.  After  a  steep  descent  and  long  ascent,  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  latter  ridge  at  12.15 ;  and  here  Damascus  and  its 
magnificent  plain  began  to  come  in  sight.     Here  was  a  fork  of 

*  See  moie  on  the  Sehn,  under  June  7th. 
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the  road  ;  we  kept  on  eaet,  and  descended  considerably,  till  at 
12.25,  from  a  projecting  point,  there  was  a  noble  view  of  the 
TMt  plain  with  its  immense  groves  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and 
of  the  city  almoet  hidden  by  their  foliage.  But  the  view  from 
the  Wely  back  of  Salihlyeh  is  still  more  magnificent.  The  air 
was  hasy  ;  and  the  distant  lakes  were  not  visible.  A  long  and 
■teep  descent  now  brought  us  at  1  o'clock  to  the  village  of 
Meneh,^  at  the  foot  of  the  naked  and  arid  limestone  ridge,  and 
•ho  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep,  precipitous,  jagged,  and  very 
narrow  chasm,  by  which  the  BaradA  issues  upon  the  plain.  This 
diaam  is  very  striking ;  it  is  broken  straight  down ;  and  the 
•trota  are  very  much  dislocated. — ^Here  we  stopped  for  lunch,  in 
a  garden  of  tall  fruit  trees,  by  the  side  of  liie  first  canal  taken  * 
ma  the  river  on  the  soutL 

We  were  now  at  the  eastern  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  having 
traversed  all  the  ridges  and  plateaus  of  its  southern  portion. 
The  basin  around  Eefr  Etik,  although  without  outlet,  and 
although  nearly  as  high  as  the  plam  of  Zebedfiny,  seems 
decidedly  to  belong  to  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain. 
The  high  water-shed  which  we  crossed  further  east,  runs  on 
northeast  through  the  elevated  tract  around  Yiintah,  and  forms 
«t  leilgth  the  Jebel  Zebedftny.  This  latter  separates  the  plain 
of  ZebedAny  from  the  desert  basin  of  Judeideh  on  the  west ; 
this  last  corresponding  in  position  to  the  basin  of  Eefr  Etik, 
bat  higher,  and  drained  eastward  through  the  lidge  by  the  Wady 
el-Kfint  North  of  Bdkhleh  we  struck  and  foUowed  down  the 
toA  which  cleaves  the  ridges,  that  further  north  border  the 
fiateaa  of  Deir  el-' AshAyir  and  Zebedfiny.  Passing  through  the 
MKt  ridge  we  came  to  Dlmfts  and  the  broad  Sahra  ;  and  now 
Ae  descent  of  the  last  ridge  of  Salihlveh  had  brought  us  to  the 
mugin  of  the  great  plain.  North  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall 
aee,  the  division  is  less  regular ;  and  especially  the  ridge  sepa- 
^ting  the  plateau  of  Zeb^lfiny  from  the  Sahra  spreads  out  into 
a  broad  mountainous  tract. 

Setting  off  from  el-Mezzeh  at  2.05,  we  went  directly  east 
towards  the  city,  through  the  immense  eroves  of  every  species 
of  fruit  trees  which  cover  the  plain.  The  avenues  leadmg  to 
the  city  are  tolerably  wide,  and  everywhere  shut  in  by  mud 
walls  five  or  six  feet  high.  These  walls  are  constructed  of  large 
masses  of  earth  compacted,  like  unbumt  brick,  two  feet  or  more 
square,  resembling  the  adobes  of  Mexico.  These  are  made 
upon  the  spot  which  each  is  to  occupy,  by  placing  a  wooden 
*  fiiame,  filling  it  firmly  with  earth  rammed  hard,  and  then 
removing  the  frame.     These  walls  usually  last  several  years. 

'  lUf  Tillage  b  mentioned  by  EdiU;  I  p.  850,  ed.  Jsabert 
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Water  is  carried  everywhere,  along  the  roads  and  throogb  the 
fields.  Between  Mezzeh  and  the  city  we  crossed  three  caiiak 
from  the  Barada,  and  there  is  a  fourth  on  this  side  ;  those  on 
the  north  side  are  larger.  EveryUiing  indicated  our  approach 
to  a  great  city. 

We  came  at  2.40  to  one  of  the  southwestern  gates,  Bfib  es* 
Surijy.  Here  were  no  custom  house  officers.  We  entered  and 
wound  our  way  along  narrow  streets  and  lanes  through  the  city 
to  the  Christian  quarter ;  which  occupies  the  whole  eastern  part 
We  were  all  strangers,  and  inquired  fi)r  the  house  of  Jh 
Paulding,  whom  I  had  known  in  Beiriit ;  but  meeting  an  ac- 
quaintance of  our  Hfisbeiyans  in  the  street,  he  informed  us, 
that  the  matter  was  all  arranged ;  and  that  we  were  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Bobson,  who  was  expecting  to  accompany 
me  on  my  further  journey.  This  was  welcome  intelligence.  At 
3.10  we  dismounted  at  Mr  Bobson's  door  ;  and  in  his  widowed 
dwelling  I  found  a  welcome  home  during  my  brief  sojoum  in 
Damascus. 

The  city  was  now  occupied,  as  a  Protestant  missionary  fidd, 
by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the 
Associate  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  former  were  the  Bev.  Messrs  Bobson  and  Porter ;  and 
from  the  latter,  Bev.  Messrs  Bamett,  Eraser,  Lansing,  and  Dr 
Paulding  as  physician.  They  were  acting  in  entire  concord, 
and  as  one  mission,  in  everything,  except  in  their  relations  to 
the  societies  at  home.  Mr  Bobson  was  the  earliest  resident, 
having  been  here  during  eight  years.  He  and  Mr  Porter  were 
both  at  home.  Most  of  the  Americans  had  gone  to  prepare 
their  summer  residence  at  Bltid&n,  a  village  lying  high  up  on  the 
lofty  ridge  east  of  Zebed&ny,  and  overlooUng  that  fine  phin. 
But  Dr  Paulding  returned  on  Saturday  ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  intercourse  with  him  and  Mr  Fraser. 

I  remained  in  Damascus  until  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing, four  days.  During  this  interval,  Messrs  Bobson  and  Porter 
were  unwearied  in  their  kind  offices  ;  and  conducted  me  to  the 
various  points  of  interest  within  and  without  the  city.  The  firrt 
day,  Thursday,  was  mainly  spent  in  writing  letters,  and  in  rest^ 
of  which  I  still  had  great  need.  On  Friday  we  took  a  long  walk 
through  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  examined  its  antiquities 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  On  Saturday,  Mr  Porter  rode 
with  me  around  the  city  on  the  outside  ;  and  cdso  through  some 
of  the  streets  which  I  had  not  yet  seen. 

The  usual  religious  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  in  the  large 
room  of  Dr  Paulding's  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up,  anl 
formed  a  commodious  mission  chapel.  In  the  forenoon  there  was 
a  service  in  Arabic  at  8  o'clock  by  Mr  Wortabet ;  one  in  English 
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at  11  o'clock  by  Mr  Fnwer ;  and  another  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  by  Mr  Bobson.  The  number  in  attendance  was  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  I  took  tea  and  passed  the  evemng  with 
Dr  Paulding  and  his  very  intelligent  family. 

On  Saturday  I  also  hisul  tiie  pleasure  of  calling  on  Dr 
Meshika,  the  very  active  and  intelligent  native  physician,  whose 
name  has  become  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  Protest- 
ant movement.  He  wields  a  ready  and  powerful  pen  ;  and  his 
writincB  are  doing  much  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  spread  of 
Gotpd  truth.  He  knows  only  the  Arabic  language  ;  ms  mind 
ieems  ever  at  work  ;  and  he  spoke  fluently  on  a  variety  of  topics 
quite  unusual  for  an  oriental 

Another  literary  person,  of  a  different  stamp^  whom  I  met  at  . 
Mr  Bobeon'Sy  was  Antdn  Bulfid,  a  learned  Greek  monk,  passion- 
atdy  devoted  to  the  topography  and  statistics  of  Damascus  and 
its  oiviions.  He  had  t^en  the  trouble  to  copy  out  with  his 
own  hand  all  the  lists  of  Arabic  names  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  Biblical  Besearches  ;  and  had  likewise  pro- 
cured for  Mr  Porter  lists  of  the  villages  around  Damascus  and 
thiou^iout  the  plain. 

*  Learning,  however,  is  in  general  at  a  low  ebb  among  the 
Damascenes  of  the  present  day  ;  although  the  city  has  been 
formerly  renowned  as  the  home  of  many  £stinguished  Arabian 
writers  and  scholars.^ 


DAMASCUS. 

A  fhU  account  of  the  topography  and  history  of  this  an- 
cient city,  would  of  itself  require  a  volume.  During  my  brief 
sojourn,  1  could  of  course  receive  only  general  impressions ;  and 
ikeee  are  all  that  I  can  now  communicate  to  the  reader.  My 
puipose  is  to  relate  only  what  I  saw  myself,  or  learned  on  good 
authority. 

The  Plain. — Boundaries. — ^We  have  seen  above,  that  the 
last  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  towards  the  east,  has  liA 
beginning  under  the  eastern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  itself.'  It 
runs  on  in  a  general  course  northeast,  a  naked  limestone  ridge,  and 
is  broken  through  at  Mezzeh  by  the  chasm  of  the  Barada ;  and 
at  Burseh,  two  hours  further  northeast,  by  the  lesser  chasm  of  a 
Wady  coming  down  firom  Menin  and  Helbdn.    The  ridge  takes 

'  Bowling  lepoTtii  tbat  he  ooaM  not  find    270. — Of  oonne  Tohunei  can  now  onlj 
t  bookfeDer  in  DanuMcm  or  Aleppo ;  nor    be  purchased  from  the  priTate  owners ; 


eouU  a  scribe  now  get  his  livizig  by  copy-  oomp.  Seetiep,  ibid.   In  this  way  the  mis- 

i^g  manoscaipts ;  Report  p.  109.    Seeteen  sionarles  aie  able,  oocaidonally,  to  pick  Jsp 

ftwnd  three  Muslim  booksellers ;  of  whom  rare  and  valaable  mannsoripts. 
two  were  alfo  bookbinders;    Reisen  L  p.        'See  above,  p.  440. 
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different  names  in  different  parts.  South  of  the  chaBm  of  the 
Barada  it  is  called  Kalab&t  el-Mezzeh  ;  between  that  chaem  and 
the  one  at  Burzeh  it  is  known  as  Jebel  Kasyiln  ; '  further  north 
it  has  the  name  of  Jebel  Ealamtn,  as  far  as  to  the  lofty  project- 
ing pyramid  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh ;  beyond  which  the  ridge  bends 
E.  N.  E.  and  stretches  off  eastward  to  the  desert  near  Palmyra.' 
This  long  ridge  everywhere  forms  the  western  and  northern 
boundary  of  the  great  plain  of  Damascus. 

NorUi  of  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  the  middle  portion  of  Jeld 
Easyfln  rises  to  a  loftier  point,  about  sixteen  huiidred  &et  abore 
the  plain,  crowned  by  a  Wely,  and  commanding  a  very  eztensiYe 
prospect.'    About  a  mile  southeast  from  the  base  ox  thia  high 

Sint,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  where  the  Barady  issues^ 
jm  its  chasm,  runs  the  western  waU  of  the  city  of  Damaacut  \ 
all  the  city,  except  a  small  portion,  lying  on  the  south  of  the 
river.  Directly  at  the  base  of  Jebel  Easytln  extends  the  \ao% 
village  of  Salihiyeh. — ^From  the  city  the  icy  crown  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  is  seen,  far  overtopping  all  the  rid^  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
and  bearing  8.  85°  W. 

Looking  southwest  towards  the  high  portion  of  the  plain 
around  the  eastern  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  line  of  low  hula  is 
seen  commencing  thero  and  running  off  eastward.  They  become 
higher  as  they  advance ;  and  terminate  as  a  range  of  low  moonr 
tains  at  Nejha,  from  two  to  three  hours  southeast  of  Damaacnib 
This  range  is  called  Jebel  el-Aswad,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  plain.  Its  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain 
does  not  exceed  five  hundred  feet^  Beyond  this  line  of  hills 
lies  the  valley  of  the  river  A'waj,  skirted  on  the  south  by  the 
more  elevated  range  of  Jebel  Mani'a  ;  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
lie  eastward  of  Kesweh,  and  aro  seen  extending  to  the  left 
beyond  those  of  Jebel  cl-Aswad.  On  the  left  of  all  these 
mountains,  the  view  stretches  over  an  unbroken  plain  of  vast 
extent,  quite  to  the  mountains  of  Haur^,  which  are  dimly  seen 
upon  the  horizon. 

*  So  called  also  bj  Abulfeda ;  Tab.  Syr.  gires  the  distances  on  the  Pahnjim  foadas 

ed.  Kdhler,  pp.  100,  164.    Is  this  perhaps  foHows:  From  the  haae  of  Jebel  Tialjch 

an  ancient  Mon9  Catitisf  northeast  to  Jer6d,  3^  hoora;   thence  to 

'  The  great  northern  road  to  Hums,  Kniyetein  11  boors;  thence  to  Paknjra 

Hamah,  and  Aleppo,  crosses  this  ridge  just  18^  boors. 

at  the  norUieastem  base  of  Jebel  Tintjeh.        '  This  is  not  the  point  of  Tiew  lo  jostlj 

Beyond  are  several  other  similar  ridges  celebrated  by  traTclIera.   The  latter  is  at  a 

runuing  out  from  Anti-Lebanon  into  the  less  elerated  Wely,  on  the  sooth  end  of 

eastern  dewrt    At  Kntaifeh,  beyond  ^e  Jebel  KasjHkn,  on  the  yeiy  brink  of  tba 

first  ridge,  5^  bours  from  Damascus,  the  chasm. — ^Abolfeda  mentions  Jebel  Kaiy^; 

road  branches  off  to  Palmyra,  and  lies  the  and  speaks  also  of  the  Mohanunedan  ]»• 

whole  distance  along  a  broad  plain  skirted  gend,  that  there  Cain  slew  Abel ;  Tab.  Sjr. 

by  ranges  of  hilU.     See  J.  'L.  Porter  in  ed.  KAhler,  p.  100. 
Biblioth.  Sacra.  1854,  pp.  444,  449,  450,        '  J.   L.  Porter  in  BibHoth.  S«a  ISM^ 

681  sq. — In  a  manuscript  note,  Mr  Poner  p.  848. 
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On  the  east,  the  plain  of  Damascus  extends  to  the  three 
towartla  which  the  waters  of  tlie  Baruda  and  A'waj  flow  ; 
of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.     Beyond  the  lakes  the 
plaia  spreads  out  again  for  tfuree  or  four  hours  ;  or  rather  slopes 
ip  gradually  to  the  base  of  a  range  of  conical  liiUs  extending  three 
amr  hours  from  north  to  south,  and  called  et-Telh\l   (the 
^ells),  or  also  Jebel  Aghar.     The  central  and  highest  of  these 
Duical  peaks  is  called  Tell  DQkweh.     As  seen  from   Damascus 
they  bound  the  horizon.     From   the  southern  extremity  of  the 
TelK^l,  a  vast  plain  stretches  away  to  Jebel  Haur4n.     On  the 
Qorth,  too,  a  plain  extends  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach** 
us, — The  distance  from  Damascus  to  tl     '  '      ih  reek- 
hours,  or  about  twenty  miles  from  S.        ,    j.     The 
iteBt  breadth  of  the  plain  from  north  to  south  is  about  seven 
lis ;  but  it  becomes  nan-ow  towards  the  southwest.     Such  are 
be  general  dimensions  of  the  plain  of  Damascus.     It  is  divided 
"  '  s.     The  Ghiltab  comprises  the  western  portion,  in- 
,  and  reaching  about  two  hours  further  east.     On 
[the  south  it  extends  only  to  a  line  drawn  about  E,  by  8,  from 
tlie  southern  extremity  of  the  Meidan.     It  is  divided  by  the 
"~  uroda  into  the  North  and  South  Ghiitah.     East  of  this  is  the 
fMcrj,  reaching  to  the  lakes,  and  running  down  somewliat  further 
,  iouth  than  the  Ghtltah.     It  is  in  like  manner  divided  by  the 
fBarada  into  the  North  and  South  Merj.     All  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  plain,  between  these  districts  and  Jebel  el-Aswad, 
l&s  also  the  valley  of  the  A'waj,  are  comprised  in  the  district 
fcalle<i  Wady  el-*Ajam.     Beyond  this  latter  are  the  district  of 
jSaurun  in  the  southeast,  and  Jeid4r,  the  ancient  Iturea,  in  the 

iBOUth, 

-  The  number  of  villages  in  these  districts,  vnth  their  popula- 
as  taken  from  the  government  books,  is  as  foUows,     But 
at©  of  the  population  is  regarded  by  the  missionaries,  as 
least  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  truth. 


Kortb  GhutAh 
South  Ghutah 
Nortii  Merj . 
Sooth  Her 


Wady  tJ-'Ajiim 


len 


VtllllM 
11 

23 
30 
51 


10,800 
2,370 
4,176 
6,170 

18,178 


Total  .  ,  ,134  .        47,700 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  popuktiou  of  the  city  itself 

TeBa. — The  surface  of  the  plain  is  level  throughout    Here 
and  there  are  scattered  a  number  of  small  Tells  or  mounds  in 


*  J.  U  VorUr  in  Biblioth.  Sjuj.  1854,  p. 
333  N}.  338,  45L 

Vou  Ut— 38 


'  tncltuliiig,  I  «oppoae,  the  vidlo/  of  the 
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various  parts.  Most  of  them  are  probably  the  heaped  up  remains 
of  former  villages ;  the  mud-buUt  dwellings  of  which  have 
successively  crumbled  away,  and  others  of  fresh  materials  been 
built  up  in  their  stead  ;  by  which  process  a  mound  has  in  time 
accumulated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  villages  of  Egypt.  Some  of 
these  Tells  are  perhaps  artificial,  the  work  of  a  people  of  a 
former  age.  That  of  Salihiyeh,  three  and  a  half  hours  east  of 
the  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  plain.  Beside  it  Mr  Porter 
found  a  slab  of  limestone  with  an  Assyrian  bas-relief  upon  it ; 
and  at  a  spot  where  the  waters  of  the  Barada  have  carried  away  • 
a  portion  of  its  side,  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks  are  still  visible.* 

Soil. — The  soil  of  the  plain  of  Damascus  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  The  substratum  is  conglomerate,  composed  of  smooth 
roimded  pebbles  and  flints,  with  sand.  A  considerable  portion 
of  Wady  el-'Ajam  is  volcanic  rock,  hard. and  black.  Jebel  el- 
Aswad  is  almost  wholly  so.  The  limestone  of  the  higher  dis- 
tricts of  Anti-Lebanon  is  compact ;  and,  when  struck,  has  a 
metallic  ring.  Near  Damascus,  it  is  white  and  soft.  In  the 
soft  rock  of  Jebel  Kasytln  are  fine  ammonites. 

Rivera  and  Fountains, — The  main  source  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  is  the  river  Barada,  tli 
Chrysorrhoas  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  in  the  high  plain  south  of 
Zebedany  on  Anti-Lebanon,  where  I  afterwards  visited  its  foun- 
tains ;  and  rushes  in  a  southeasterly  course  down  the  mountain, 
till  it  issues  at  Mezzeh  from  its  chasm  upon  the  plain.  Here  it 
turns  eastward,  and  flowing  along  the  north  wall  of  the  city, 
takes  its  way  across  the  plain  to  the  two  northern  lakes.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by  this 
river  to  the  plain  ;  but  it  is  very  great.  It  is  a  deep,  broad, 
rushing,  mountain  stream  ;  and  although  not  less  than  nine  or 
ten  branches  are  taken  from  it,  some  of  them  quite  large,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  and  the  plain,  yet  it  still  flows  on  as  a  large 
stream,  and  enters  the  middle  lake  by  two  channels.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautiful. 

The  two  largest  canals  are  on  the  north  side,  the  Yezid  and 
the  Taurah  ;  the  former  taken  out  above  Dummar  near  el- 
Hamy,  and  the  latter  a  little  below  Dummar  ;  and  both  brought 
along.side  by  side  through  the  narrow  chasm.  The  Yezid  sup- 
plies Salihiyeh  and  the  fields  of  two  or  three  other  villages  on 
the  north  of  the  city.  The  Taurah  is  the  largest  branch  of  all ; 
is  carried  below  Salihiyeh  ;  and  waters  an  extensive  tract  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  northern  road,  as  far  as  to  'Adrah,  four 
and  a  half  hours  from  the  city.  There  it  turns  southeast,  and 
goes  to  the  northern  lake.*     A  third  smaller  canal  on  the  north 

»  Biblioth.  Sacra,  I8r>4,  p.   G79.  Journ.         '  Biblioth.  Snc  1854,  p.  465. 
of  Sac.  Lit  Jan.  1855,  p.  461). 
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begins  just  east  of  the  city,  and  fiimislies  a  supply  for  several 
Tilkges. 

On  the  south  side  are  several  smaller  canals ;  one  taken  out 
above  Dummar ;  another  below  that  village ;  and  a  third  in  the 
chasm.  The  first  two  are  carried  to  villages  in  the  plain ;  while 
the  third  supplies  the  gardens  in  that  quarter,  and  also  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  -city.  A  fourth  canal,  the  B&nids,  is  the 
largest  on  this  side ;  it  begins  not  far  above  the  city,  and  fur- 
nishes the  main  supply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants.  A  fifth, 
the  ' Akrab&ny,  is  aJisa  carried  through  the  city  to  the  village  of 
'Akraba  ;  and  a  sixth  is  taken  out  just  below  the  city,  and  sup- 
plies several  villages  further  east.  Still  further  down  the  river, 
several  other  canals  are  led  off  to  water  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Ohdtah  and  the  Merj.^ 

This  river,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  Chrysorrhoas  of  the 
ancicnt&  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  the  source  of  fertility  to  Da- 
mascus ;  *  and  Strabo  describes  it  as  almost  exhausted  by  its 
canals.'  In  the  fifth  century  Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  it 
Bardinea;  implying  that  the  name  Barada  was  already  current 
among  the  people.*  Of  the  two  rivers  of  Damascus  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  \h&  Amana  (or  Abana)  and  the  PharpaVy  the 
Barada  is  probably  the  Amana ; '  since  the  largest  and  more 
important  stream  would  naturally  be  named  first ;  and  because 
too  a  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  €tdjacent  to  Hermon  is  likewise 
called  Amana y  corresponding  to  the  portion  of  the  mountain 
where  the  Barada  has  its  sources.* 

The  second  river,  the  PharpaVj  would  then  be  the  A'waj  ; ' 
which  indeed  is  the  only  other  independent  stream  of  any  size 
within  the  territory  of  Damascus.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  smaller  streams  at  or  near  Sa'sa'.  One  of  these  comes 
from  the  fountain  near  Beit  Jenn  on  the  way  from  Sa'sa'  to 
B&nids  ;  and  receives  further  down  a  branch  coming  from  the 
great  fountain  at  Menbej.'     Another  and  larger  branch  has  its 

*  The  none  names  of  moet  of  the  canals  fiwSytiost  Ihrtp^tv  ♦oiWmjf,  W9p\  rhy  B<u>- 
tn  giyen  hy  Jhn  el-Waidi  in  the  fourteenth  9iyfi¥  irorofi^K.  Cellarius  suggests  a  doubt 
oentuy ;  see  App.  to  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  text ;  Notit 
•d.  Kdhler,  p.  174  sq.— Edrtsi  in  the  Orb.  IL  p.  878.  But  see  Vitriugo  on  Isa. 
twelfth  centnxy  has  among    others  the  c  17,  init  iv. 

names  Berid   (Yezid),   Bumh    (Taurah),        *  2  K.  5,  12.    The  reading  of  the  He- 

Kautt  el-Marah  (el-Mezzeh),  Banus.    But  brew  in  Keri  is  Amafuif  which  stands  also 

it  will  be  seen,  that  these  variations  (ex-  in  the  margin  of  the  English  version.  This 

oept  the  last)  arise  finom  a  mere  change  in  is  doubtless  the  better  reading, 
the  dots  attached  to  the  Arabic  letters;        *  Cant  i,  8. — See  genendlj,  Biblioth. 

Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  I.  p.  850.  Sac.  1849,  p.  870  sq. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  16,  "  Damascum  ex  '  This  suggestion,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
fpoto  rignis  amne  Chrysorrhoa  fertilem."  first  made  hy  Monro ;    Summer  Kamble, 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  16.  p.  756,  tls  rhs  'ix^-  etc.  II.  p.  64. 

rcfof  ivaXitncrrtu  ax^t6vri,  *  Visited  and  described  by  Rev.  W.  M. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  AafMurK6s,  w6?as  Xupias    Thomson,  Biblioth.  Sac.  1849,  p.  86S. 
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sources  in  tlie  northwest,  among  the  ravines  of  Jebel  esh-SheOdi ; 
it  comes  down  from  the  village  of  'Amy  and  passes  on  the  north 
side  of  Kefr  Hauwar.*  From  Sa'sa'  the  A'waj  at  first  runs 
northeast  towards  Damascus,  "a  small  lively  river;"*  it  then 
hends  around  nearly  E.  hy  S.  and  flows  in  a  serpentine  course  aa 
far  as  to  Eeswch,  situated  on  its  northern  hank ;  heyond  which, 
sweeping  gracefully  around  the  last  high  peaks  of  Jebel  Hdni'a, 
it  meanders  through  the  meadow-like jplain  to  ent^*  the  southern 
lake  not  far  south  of  the  village  of  Heijfiny.  Its  waters,  how- 
ever, do  not  always  reach  the  lake.  In  Novemher,  1852,  its 
channel  was  entirely  dry  below  the  peaks  of  Mftni'a.'  Above 
JAn  a  large  canal  is  taken  out  on  the  left  bank  of  the  AVaj,  to 
irrigate  the  fields  of  that  and  other  villages.*  Another  is  led  off 
on  the  right  bank  at  Kesweh,  to  water  the  gardens  and  orchards 
of  'Adaliyeh  and  Hurjilleh  below.*  The  upper  part  of  the 
A'waj  runs  "  in  a  deep  bed  of  the  Haur^n  black  stone  ; "  •  but 
the  trap  rock  formation  terminates  at  Jtin.^ 

No  other  important  stream  passes  through  the  plain.  Vari- 
ous smaller  streams  enter  it  from  the  ravines  and  fountains  on 
the  west  and  north ;  but  they  are  all  speedily  absorbed  and 
exhausted  in  fertilizing  the  soil.  Such  is  a  small  rivulet,  which 
flows  down  from  the  Wady  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
Ktirat  Jendal,  beyond  Katana."  Another  comes  from  a  fountain 
near  Mar'aba,  in  the  valley  below  Menin  and  Helb6n  ;  this  runs 
down  to  Burzeh,  watering  that  village  and  some  portion  of  the 
plain  below.*  A  third  begins  at  a  fine  fountain  near  the  little 
village  of  Hafeiyer  in  the  northern  Sahra,  and  passes  down  by 
a  deep  gorge  into  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  where  however  it  is 
soon  absorbed.  An  ancient  aqueduct  is  still  seen  in  the  plain 
along  the  base  of  these  hills,  running  apparently  towards  Da- 
mascus, which  would  seem  to  have  once  derived  its  supply  of 
water  from  that  stream.*®  Still  a  fourth  stream  enters  quite  the 
northeast  part  of  the  plain,  coming  from  a  fountain  at  Kuhaibeh 
in  the  plain  of  Jertid.  It  is  called  Nahr  el-Mukubrit  (sulphur- 
ous river),  though  the  water  is  sweet  and  good.  This  is  a  fine 
stream  ;   it  passes  through  Maksdrah,  and  waters  the  plain 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  stream  called        ^  W.  M.   Thomson,   ibid.  p.   867. — Dr 

also  the  Sabiruny,  from  the  village  of  Beit  Wflson  says :  *'  The  basaltic  and  cretaceoot 

SAbir.     Burckhanlt  gives  that  name  eiro-  rocks  meet  at  it  [the  AVaf]  on  the  same 

neoQsly  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  A'w^ ;  level     The  first  of  these  forms  ita  rigfat 

p.  812.  bank,  and  the  second  its  left.   The  basalt 

*  Schubert  III.  p.  271.  ceases  where  the  Damascus  road  leaves  it." 
'  J.  L.  Porter  m  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  324. 

889.     Gomp.  generally,  pp.  6*2-65,  844.  "  J.  L.  Porter  in  BibUoth.  Sac.  ISM,  pi 

*  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1849,     65. 

p.  867.  *  The  same ;  Ms.  note. 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.  ^  The  same  ;    Biblioth.  Sac  1854,  p. 
844.  692. 

*  Borckhaidt,  p.  812. 
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beyond.  In  rammer  its  waters  are  wholly  absorbed  ;  but  during 
winter  they  fall  into  the  northern  lake. 

There  are  likewise,  occasionally,  natural  fountains  in  the 
plain  itself.  Such  is  perhaps  the  one  a  quarter  of  an  hour  west 
of  Katana ;  which  supplies  the  village,  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
fields  some  distance  below.  It  does  not  flow  eastward  across  and 
beyond  the  Haj  road,  as  represented  on  the  map  of  Burckhardt.^ 
Another  is  'Ain  el-Kuseir,  situated  in  the  plain  near  the  base  of 
the  northern  hills,  thirty-five  minutes  N.  N.  E.  from  Dtlma. 
There  are  three  sources  close  together  ;  and  the  stream  waters  a 
large  tract  of  fields  and  vineyards.  The  surplus  falls  into  the 
Taurah.  A  ruined  village,  el-Kuseir,  is  twenty  minutes  below 
the  fountain.  The  ancient  aqueduct  above  mentioned  runs 
above  the  fountain,  and  has  no  connection  with  it.*  The  largest 
fountain  in  the  plain  is  'Ain  Harilsh,  an  hour  and  a  half  S.  E. 
by  E.  from  Damascus.  A  fine  stream  fiows  from  it  eastward^ 
which  is  absorbed  in  watering  five  large  villages  with  their  gar- 
dens and  fields.' 

Another  species  of  artificial  irrigation  is  also  very  extensively 
practised  in  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  as  also  in  those  of  Jerdd 
and  Kuryetein  on  the  way  to  Palmyra.  In  those  portions  of 
ihe  plain  which  cannot  be  reached  by  canals  from  die  river  or 
other  stu^Ams,  artificial  fountains  are  constructed  in  the  following 
manner.  A  well  or  pit  is  dug,  and  water  found  ;  usually  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Then,  following  the  slope  of  the 
pliuai  about  E.  S.  E.  another  circular  pit  is  dug  at  the  distance 
perhaps  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  connected  at  the  bottom 
with  the  former,  so  that  the  water  will  just  flow  into  it.  A  suc- 
cession of  such  pits  or  wells  is  thus  dug  and  connected  ;  until  at 
length  the  water  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  becomes  a  running 
stream,  which  is  then  distributed  over  the  fields.  This  happens 
after  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  according  to  the  declivity  of  the 
.  plain.  In  this  way,  a  portion  of  the  water  which  has  been  once 
used  and  absorbed  in  irrigation,  is  again  recovered  and  employed 
a  second  time. 

These  subterranean  canals  may  be  traced  along  the  plain  by 
the  long  ranges  of  circular  mounds  around  their  openings.  Some 
ranges  of  this  kind  are  seen  beginning  even  near  the  Meid&n. 
In  passing  south  along  the  Haj  road,  about  an  hour  from  the 
city,  is  a  small  stream  in  a  deep  artificial  channel  formed  in  this 
way.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  further  is  another  Similar  stream, 
called  Nahr  Sabineh,  as  watering  the  village  of  that  name  a 
little  further  east.     Ten  minutes  further,  and  at  the  like  distance 

>  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.        '  The   same  ;    Biblioth.  Saa  1854^  p. 
6S.  882 

'  The  same ;  Msw  note. 
Vol.  ni — 38» 
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from  the  foot  of  Jebel  Aswad,  is  a  larger  stream,  called  el- 
Berdy,  collected  in  the  same  manner ;  the  head  of  its  canal 
being  twenty  minutes  west  of  the  road,  and  five  minntes  beyond 
the  Druzc  village  of  Ashraf  lyeh.  It  waters  the  village  of  Bn- 
weidah  about  an  hour  east  of  the  road  ;  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
gardens  and  fields  below  it.'  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
plain,  beyond  Makstlrah,  two  similar  canals  are  mentioned.*  It 
IS  also  said,  that  between  the  city  and  the  lakes  there  are  several 
series  of  these  canals  ;  one  range  commencing  where  the  waten 
of  a  preceding  one  b^n  to  be  dispersed  over  the  suiface.' 

Many  of  these  canals  arc  now  choked  up  with  rubl»ah  and 
earth,  and  are  no  longer  in  use  ;  though  they  may  stiU  be  traced 
by  their  mounds.  The  amount  of  time  and  labour,  of  incennity 
and  expense,  which  the  various  contrivances  for  irrigating  the 
plain  have  cost,  is  incalculable.  It  would  appear,  that  fi>r  many 
centuries  past,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
living  upon  the  industry  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Lakes. — The  plain  of  Damascus  slopes  gently  towaids 
the  east,  or  rather  E.  S.  E.  for  about  twenty  imles ;  where  it 
reaches  its  greatest  depression  in  a  broad  basin  containing  three 
lakes.  Beyond  these  the  plain  gradually  rises  again,  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles,  to  the  range  of  the  TellAL  The  lakes  and  Ae 
great  basin  have  no  outlet ;  and  are  the  natural  receptacle  fiv 
ihe  waters  of  all  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  the  plain  of  Da- 
mascus. 

These  lakes  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  unknown.* 
No  traveller  had  visited  them.  One  or  two  of  the  missionaries 
had  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them  ;  and  my  journal  con- 
tains notes  of  all  the  information  they  could  afford  me.  But  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  (1852,)  Messrs  Robson,  Porter,  and 
Barnett,  made  an  excursion  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
them  ;  a  full  account  of  which,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Porter,  has 
been  published.*  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  present  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  results  of  their  examination. 

The  two  northern  lakes  receive  the  waters  of  the  Barada, 
and  of  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  plain.  The  southernmost 
of  these,  called  Bahret  el-Kibleh,  *  South  lake,'  lies  more  towards 
the  west  than  the  other,  which  is  hence  called  Bahret  esh-Shftr- 
kiyeh    '  East  lake.'     They  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  ;  not 

.    '  J.  L.  Porter  in^Iblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.         '  The  same  ;  commimicated  in  a  maim- 

342,  343.-- Yet  on  the  map  to  Burckhardt    ecript  Note. 

the  Berdj  is  put  down  as  rising  near  Ka-        *  Even  Abnlfeda  speaks  of  tibem  onljr  af 


1  auil  flowing  to  the  lakes ;  in  that  of  one  lake ;  Tab.  Sjr.  SappL  ed.  Kohler,  p. 

Berghans  it  rises  high  up  on  the  side  of  157. 

Hermon.     It  never  flowii  to  the  lakes.  *  Bibliotheca   Sacra,    April    1S54,  pp. 

*  The  same  :  in  BibUoth.  Sac.   1854,  p.  829-344. 
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TBTymg  macli  from  giz  or  seven  miles  in  diameter,  and  about 
twenty  miles  in  circnmference.  They  are  separated  by  a  tract  of 
higher  solid  gronnd  nearly  a  mile  in  widtL  The  surface  of  the 
lakes  is  covered  partly  by  tracts  of  clear  water  ;  and  partly  by 
TBst  thickets  of  tall  reeds  or  waving  canes,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  western  side  of  the  Bahret  el-Eibleh  runs 
fifom  Judeidet  el-Eh^  in  the  southwest  to  'Ataibch  in  the 
northeast,  about  two  hours.  Into  this  lake  two  main  branches 
of  the  Barada  empty  themselves ;  one  just  south  of  'Ataibeh, 
the  other  some  distance  still  further  south.  The  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  people  of  the  region  is,  that  the  Barada  always 
thus  flo¥rs  into  the  lake ;  and,  also,  that  the  lake  itself  never 
becomes  wholly  dry.  If  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
ihey  must  be  in  years  of  uncommon  drought,  and  very  rare. 
Into  the  eastern  lake  flows  another  arm  of  the  Barada,  north  of 
'Ataibeh.  It  receives  likewise  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Taurah  ; 
and  also  in  winter  the  Nahr  el-Mukubrit  coming  down  by 
Makatirah.  But  its  main  supply  is  said  to  come  from  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  other  lake  during  the  winter  season  ;  which  flow 
to  it  through  a  deep  and  wide  trench  near  its  southwestern  part, 
•0  regular  that  it  might  seem  to  be  artificial ;  though  it  is  not 
•0.  When  the  waters  are  high,  the  two  lal^s  are  said  to  ap* 
proach  nearer  to  each  other  in  several  places ;  and  in  one  narrow 
Wady  even  to  meet.  But  this  is  not  usual ;  and  for  the  most 
part  the  tract  between  them  varies  ttom  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
in  breadth. 

From  these  lakes  the  markets  of  Damascus  are  said  to  be 
supplied  with  fifesh  fish  to  some  extent.^  The  reedy  thickets 
are  the  fitvourite  retreat  of  wild  swine. 

The  third  lake  lies  south  and  southeast  of  the  village  of 
HeyAneh ;  whence  it  takes  the  name  of  Bahret  Heijaneh.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Bahret  el-Kibleh  by  a  tract  of  higher 
ground  an  hour  in  width ;  and  has  no  connection  with  that  lake. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  other  lakes ;  the  diameter  being  some  five 
miles,  and  the  circumference  not  much  more  than  fifteen.  The 
river  AVaj  enters  its  northwest  corner,  about  twenty  minutes 
distant  from  the  village  Heijaneh.  In  November  1852,  both 
the  river  and  the  lake  were  entirely  dry  ;  but  the  waving  reeds 
and  the  colour  of  the  soil  marked  distinctly  the  limits  of  the 
water  of  the  lake  during  the  winter.  The  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants said  that  it  rarely  dries  up  wholly.  A  winter  torrent, 
called  the  Liwa,  coming  from  the  south,  enters  the  lake  at  the 
southwest  comer. 

The  three  easternmost  villages  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 

*  Seetzen,  Rflisen  I.  p.  804. 
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Maksflrah,  'Ataibeh,  and  Hcij&neh,  Ke  in  a  direct  line,  bearing 
from  the  latter  N.  27°  E.  The  whole  of  the  inunense  tract  on 
the  south  and  east  of  the  lakes,  is  now  without  any  settled 
inhabitants.  In  the  autumn  it  is  parched  and  desolate.  But 
in  the  spring  it  yields  excellent  pasturage  ;  and  is  then  covered 
with  the  wide-spreading  flocks  of  the  Beiii  Scddir  and  Wulid 
'Aly. 

On  the  rising  plain  beyond  the  lakes,  midway  between  these 
and  the  Telltil,  are  seen  three  ruins,  apparently  of  large  struc- 
tures, several  iniles  apart,  called  by  the  Arabs  Diytlra  (convents). 
They  have  never  been  visited,  nor  is  their  origin  or  character 
known.  Possibly  they  may  be  the  '^  places  that  protect  ttom 
an  enemy,"  or  fortified  posts,  spoken  of  by  Abulfeda  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  lakes.* 

Agriculture.  Fruits. — The  portions  of  the  plain  adjacent 
to  the  city,  are  mostly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and  garden 
vegetables.  In  the  remoter  parts,  all  the  various  species  of  grain 
for  the  use  of  man  or  beast  are  raised  in  provision.  TobaccO| 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  madder-roots,  ricinus,  are  also  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  But  of  tobacco  only  a  small  part  of  the 
quantity  consumed  is  thus  supplied  ;  and  the  madder-plant  iB 
much  more  cultivated  in  the  plain  of  Nebk.* 

Of  trees,  the  olive  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  orchards 
furnish  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  oil  consumed  at  Damascus 
for  eating,  burning,  and  soap-boiling.^  The  tall  and  slender 
poplars  too  are  seen  in  many  parts  with  their  silvery  foliage, 
especially  along  the  valley  and  streams  of  the  Barada ;  they 
furnish  almost  the  only  timber  used  for  building.  For  fuel  the 
wood  of  the  olive  and  apricot  is  mainly  used.*  A  few  palm 
trees,  cypresses,  and  plane  trees  are  occasionally  seen.  But  the 
glory  of  Damascus  are  its  gardens  and  forests  of  fruit  trees, 
which  surround  the  city  for  miles,  and  almost  hide  it  from  view. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  cheap.  The  profusion 
of  water  is  favourable  to  their  cultivation  ;  and  also  especially  to 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  Almost  every  species  of  fruit  is  pro- 
duced around  Damascus  ;  either  in  the  plain  or  in  the  valley  of 
the  Barada.  Besides  the  olive,  we  either  saw  or  heard  expressly 
named  the  following,  viz.  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  (in  the  courts 
of  the  houses,)  apples,  pears,  quinces,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds, 
plums,  prunes,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  walnuts, 
hazel-nuts,  pistachios,  etc.*     The  wines  of  Damascus  are  among 

'  Tab.  Syr.  Snppl.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  167.  Also  von  Troflo  p.   440. — According  to 

*  Bowring's  Report,  pp.  17,  18,  93.  Schubert,  the  most  common  fruit  tree  is 
'  Ibid.  p.  IG,  92.  the  apricot ;  it«  fruit  is  delicious,  and  ii 

*  Seetzen,  Reiscn,  L  p.  29.  oflen  eaten  by  the    inhabitanU    green; 

*  Comp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  826.  Reise  IIL  pi  284  sq. 
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the  best  of  Syria.  Grapes  ripen  early  in  July ;  and  are  said  to 
be  found  in  the  market  during  eight  months.^  Such  is  this 
splendid  plain^  the  scat  of  this  great  oriental  city.  Well  might 
Abulfeda  say  of  it :  '^  The  Ghi\tah  of  Damascus  is  one  of  the 
four  paradises,  which  are  the  most  excellent  of  the  beautiful 
places  of  the  earth.  They  are  the  Ghdtah  of  Damascus,  the 
She'ab  of  Bauw&n,  the  river  of  UbuUeh,  and  Soghd  of  Samar- 
kand. The  Ohdtah  of  Damascus  excels  the  other  three/'  *  In 
fike  maimer  Julian  calls  Damascus  '^the  eye  of  the  whole 
east."* 

The  City. — Thus  em])08oraed  in  a  wide  forest  of  fruit  trees, 
intersected  and  surrounded  by  sparkling  streams,  in  the  midst 
of  an  earthly  paradise,  lies  the  far-famed  Damascus,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  the  world.  The  approach  to  it  is  most  beau- 
tifhl,  whether  from  the  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  or  by  the  great 
northern  road  from  Hamah  and  Aleppo,  or  also  from  the  eastern 
desert 

The  city,  as  I  have  already  said,  lies  about  a  mile  from  the 
base  of  Jebel  Easytln.  Its  geographical  position  does  not  vary 
moch  fixMn  Lat.  33°  32'  28"  N.  and  Long.  36°  20'  E.  from 
Opeenwich.* — The  elevation  of  the  site  above  the  sea,  according 
to  Schubert,  is  2186  Paris  feet,'  equivalent  to  about  2330  English 
ftet. 

The  name  Damascus  is  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  appella- 
tion, Dammesek.^  In  the  Arabic  form  DimesAky  this  name  is 
fimnd  only  in  geographical  writers.^  In  popular  usage  the  city 
is  known  only  as  esh-Shdm,  the  general  name  for  Syria,  signify- 
ing the  left  or  north.* 

By  &r  the  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  are 
Mnhammedans.  It  is  indeed  a  chief  city  of  the  Muslim  faith  ; 
where  the  Syrian  Haj  is  gathered  and  takes  its  departure  every 
year.  The  population  of  Damascus  and  the  adjacent  village  of 
Bfilihiyeh,  as  taken  from  the  census  of  the  Egyptian  government 
m  1838,  is  as  follows  : 

'  Seetan,  RdMn  L  pi  140.  2304  Par.  feet;    Reisen  I.  p.  729.     Ifr 

'  Abalfeda,  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  lOa  Portei's  remit  was  2200  Eng.  feet    The 

'  Epist  24,  ad  Serapion.  ayera^e  is  jiut  Schubert's  measurement— 

*  This  is  the  poatkm  assigned  by  Berg-  Accoraing  to  Mr  Porter,  Jebel  Kasydn  is 
ham^CMem.  on  his  Map.  p.  28);  and  I  3814  Eng.  feet  aboye  the  sea;  or  1G14 
am  not  aware  of  any  later  or  better  speci-  feet  above  the  plain.     Ms.  note. 
Seation  yet  poblished.     The  longitude  is  *  Heb.  pba^ ,  later  pb^*^^ ,  6r.  AofAOr 
of  emine  only  an  approximation  by  means  ffK6s. 

of  itioerariea ;    and  Kiepert,  on  his  new        ▼  Abnlfeda  Tab.  Syr.  p.  100.   Schnltena 

map^  baa  placed  it  one  or  two  minntes  for-  Vita  Salnd.  Ind.  art  DamaMcut, 
tber  west     The  latitude  is  from  obscnrar-         •  So  Cairo  is  Arab.  el-Kahirah  ;  but  is 

tbns  by  Seetien  and  Cony ;  see  Berghaus  universally  known  oi»ly  as  ;>/MJ»r,  the  ge- 

L  c.  nertd  name  of  Egypt ;  see  above,  VoL  I. 

*  Reise   IH   p.  288.     Russegger   has  p.  23.  [L  35.] 
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Maslims  and  Drnzes 

•            • 

74,964 

Jews      .... 

i            •            • 

4,630 

GhdHtians: 

Greeks 

6,995 

Greek  Catholics 

6,195 

Syriaus 

260 

Syrian  Catholics 
Maronites 

350 

405 

Armenians 

405 

Armenian  Catholics    . 

235 

Latins. 

110 

13,955 

Slaves  and  servants    • 

4,000 

Soldiers 

6,000 

Strangers  and  proteges 

5,000 

15,000 

Total 


108,549 


But  these  numbers  are  regarded  as  being  much  below  the  truth. 
In  1852  the  population  of  Damascus  ^one  was  generally  estt- 
mated  at  150,000  souls.* 

The  ancient  city  lay  wholly  on  the  south  •of  the  Barada, 
which  flowed  along  its  northern  wall.  In  modem  times  a  small 
suburb  has  been  extended  across  the  river  on  the  northwestern 
quarter.  A  much  larger  suburb  has  grown  up  on  the  southwert 
and  south ;  and  then  the  Meid&n  has  been  built  up  along  the 
Haj  road  southwards.  Hence,  instead  of  the  ancient  oval  htm 
of  the  city,  it  now  resembles  a  large  polygonal  kite,  with  a  long 
tail  extending  towards  the  south.'  A  modem  wall  surroundi 
the  whole ;  while  the  old  southern  wall  is  still  seen  sweeping 
around  through  the  middle  of  the  city  to  the  castle.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  along  the  modem  extemal  wall  ia  about 
four  miles.' 

Some, of  the  streets  of  the  city  make  a  gooi  impression  ;  but 
in  general  they  are  mean  and  dirty,  and  also  narrow  and  crooked. 
They  are  paved  with  basalt  in  the  oriental  manner,  having  a  lower 
channel  or  passage  in  the  middle.  In  some  there  are  pits  or 
sinks  of  filth,  so  large  and  deep  as  hardly  to  be  passed  without 
danger.^  The  principal  street  of  the  city  extends  from  the 
eastern  gate,  in  a  tolerably  straight  direction,  quite  through  the 
city  to  one  of  the  western  gates.  It  usually  presents  a  busy 
scene  of  comers  and  goers,  and  of  oriental  commerce.     This 


*  The  estimates  in  Bowriug*8  Report  are 
lower;  pp.  4,  7. 

•  The  MciAm  was  built  up  during  tlie 
last  century.  Maundrell,  in  101)7,  describes 
the  city  as  "  of  a  long  straight  figure ;  its 
ends  pointing  near  northeast  and  southwest. 
It  is  veiy  slender  in  the  middle;  but 
swells  bigger  at  each  end,  especially  at 
that  towards  the  northeast."  Juunicy  etc. 
April  27th. — Niebuhr's  plan  of  Damascus 


is  exceedingly  defective  and  unlike;  Reine- 
beschr.  n.  PL  U. 

'  Dr  Wilson  rode  around  the  walls  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes;  L:<ndsof  tbs 
Bible  II.  p.  364.  Seetzen  gives  the  dia»» 
meter  of  the  city  from  the  eastern  gate  to 
the  western  at  80  minutes ;  fn>m  uorth  to 
south  one  hour;  Reisen  L  p.  277. 

*  Gomp.  Bowriiig's  Report,  p.  OS, 
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Btieet  has  various  names  in  different  parts  among  the  Muslim 
inhabitants  ;  but  the  Christians  regard  it  as  "  the  stl^et  which  is 
called  Straight "  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which  Paul  so- 
journed.^ It  is  reported  and  believed,  that  a  colonnade,  or  row 
of  columns  on  each  side,  formerly  ran  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  street ;  and  the  remains  of  the  columns  are  said  to  be  still 
found  within  the  adjacent  houses.  If  all  this  be  true,  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  the  hypothesis  ;  but  I  could  hear  of 
no  one  who  had  actually  seen  the  columns. 

Many  of  the  streets  are  closed  by  gates,  as  at  Cairo. 
These  are  shut  every  night  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset ;  but 
are  opened  to  any  one  wishing  to  pass,  on  payment  of  a  few 
paras.  The  external  gates  of  the  city  are  quite  numerous  ;  there 
are  said  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  in  all.  Some  of  the 
principal  ones  are :  B4b  esh-ShClrky,  the  eastern  gate ;  B&b 
Ttlma  (Thomas)  on  the  northeast ;  B&b  es-Saldm,  on  the  north  ; 
B&b  es-S&lihlyeh,  on  the  northwest ;  B&b  es-Surijeh,  on  the 
west ;  Bab  Allah,  gate  of  God,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Meidan^ 
where  the  Haj  passes  out. 

The  Christian  quarter  occupies  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  city.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  adjacent  to  it  on  the  west ;  but 
lies  mostly  on  the  south  of  the  principal  street,  the  '  Straight.' 
The  rest  of  the  city,  with  the  suburbs  on  the  northwest  and  south, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Muhammedans. 

The  houses  along  the  streets  are  in  general  built  with  a 
framework  of  timber,  filled  in  with  the  clayey  soil  of  the  plain. 
The  better  sort  have  at  the  bottom  a  few  courses  of  stone. 
With  great  care  these  houses  are  tolerably  durable,  and  last  for 
many  years ;  but.  if  neglected,  they  soon  tumble  down.  The 
houses  of  the  wealthy  are  externally  not  less  mean  and  unattrac- 
tive than  the  rest ;  while  the  interior  of  very  many  is  higlily 
decorated,  and  the  courts  furnished  with  gushing  fountains  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

We  called  at  the  house  of  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul, 
who  was  also  acting  as  American  consular  agent.  I  had  letters 
to  him  ;  but  he  was  absent  at  Bltidan,  preparing  a  summer 
residence.  His  lady  received  us,  and  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour. 
The  consul  was  residing  in  the  Muslim  quarter,  in  one  of  the 
better  class  of  Muslim  houses.  In  its  external  appearance,  next 
the  street,  it  did  not  differ  from  others.  The  entrance  was  so 
constructed,  as  to  prevent  any  one  outside  fix)m  looking  in. 
There  was  a  very  large  interior  court,  surrounded  by  the  lofty 
and  decorated  walls  of  the  house.  Here  were  two  immense  tanks 
of  flowing  water,  and  also  two  smaller  ones.     In  the  court  was 

>  Acts  9,  11. 
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a  pmfusion  of  trees  and  flowering  shnibg,  the  oranjr»*i  ciimn,  aud 
the  like,     j^ong  the  shrubs  the  oleander  wae  r. 
there  was  ODe  rare  specimen  of  the  whiie  oleai.  .  :,  .      .  i 

been  procured  with  difficulty*  On  the  south  side  oi*  the  caurt  wiu  J 
the  open  arcade  or  alcove,  where  the  family  pasa  the  day  in  hat] 
weather.  Adjacent  to  it  wtis  the  salon  of  reception.  This  hu$tj 
had  fllao  its  fountain  in  the  lower  part,  with  a  floor  of  mac 
and  the  high  walla  were  gorgeoualy  decorated  in  the  oric 
Btyle.  This  was  said  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  the  best  D« 
ens  houses  ;  perhaps  in  this  ca&e  with  some  European  impr 
mentH.  The  court  was  indeed  most  beautilul.  The  homier  of  I 
the  wealthy  Hebrew  merchants  are  likewise  described  slb  being' 
very  sumptuous  inside,* 

The  walls  of  the  houses  are  decorated  ^-ith  inscriptions  \ 
the  Koran  or  the  Scriptures,  according  as  the  owner  is  a , 
hammedan  or  a  Christian, 

The  castle  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the' 
city,  on  the  Barada,  which  flows  along  its  northern  waJl.     It  is 
a  large  and  high  quadrangular  fortress,  with  towers ;   and  i$ 
surrounded  by  a  fosse.     It  is  said  to  be  within  like  a  little  town. , 
In  its  present  form,  it  prol^ably  dates  from  the  middle  ages ;! 
though  in  some  portions  it  exhibits  traces  of  higher  antii|ui^J 
which  will  be  described  further  on. 

There  are  numerous  inoeks  ;  the  number  is  said  to  be  of 
eighty,*  Their  domes  and  minarets  give  %'ariety  and  beauty  to] 
the  aspect  of  the  city  ;  and  some  of  the  latter  are  very  tastefui] 
The  principal  mosk,  that  of  the  Ommiades,  was  anciently  a] 
church  of  St,  John  the  Baptist  ;  and  as  such  will  be  fiirtl 
described  among  the  antiquities  of  the  city.  The  ^ ' 
the  Christians  are  comparatively  vei^- few  ;  andstiii  rj 

Hebrew  synagogues. 

The  largest   and   most   splendid  of  the   many  Khans 
Damascus,  is  that  of  Asad  Pasha,  erected  about  the  middle  • 
the  last  century,'     It  has  a  noble  dome  ;  and  its  architecture  i 
hardly  surpasst^d  in  lightness  and  elegance.     These  Kb&nj*  ar 
irequented  by  merchants  from  other  cities  and  distant  lands  :| 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  caravans^  present  an  appearance  OL  j 
great  bustle  and  business. 

The  bazars  are  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Damascus.     Thcj 
are  all  in  one  quarter  of  the  city  j  but  are  separated  accordir 
to  the  different  wares  sold,  or  the  different  trades  carried  on  ic 
them.     They  are  usually  covered  arcades,  with  a  row  of  narrow 

*  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II,  p.  838  sq,  ney.    Ho  h^I<^  the  f>fRrc>  nf  Pn«il\n  fnr  fiftr^a^ 

*  HnsMgger^  1.  p,  73U*     Sc»et2t»ii  report*  year*  ;    fti*d  *riM  di 
143  as  ttie  nomber;  K«?iieii,  I.  p,  1^70,  ri^it  miiti  nnd  piibli.  ,-  «  i 

*  Tbi  hiitoiy  of  Ajuui  b  given  by  Vol-  Voyngw,  «*<*.  ^  P«  *^ 
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shope  on  each  side.  Some  of  the  bazars  are  quite  extensive  ;  as 
those  of  the  goldsmiths,  druggists,  pipemakers,  dealers  in 
clothing,  hardware,  cotton  stufis,  etc.  Indeed  there  is  a  separate 
bazar  for  abnoet  every  commodity  of  trade,  from  the  most  sump- 
tuous articles  of  luxury  down  to  the  most  ordinary  necessities 
and  conveniences  of  common  life.  The  multitude  of  merchants 
and  artisans,  the  moving  throng  of  purchasers  and  loun^rs,  and 
tiie  many  confectioners  and  dealers  in  ices  and  sherbet  threading 
their  way  among  the  crowds,  generally  in  various  and  often  in 
splendid  costume,  talkine,  bargaining,  disputing,  and  sometimes 
swearing,  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  ;  all  these  produce  a  confu- 
sion and  present  a  scene,  which  belongs  only  to  oriental  charac- 
ter, and  can  be  found  only  in  a  great  oriental  city. 

With  the  bazars  and  Kh^ns  stand  connected  the  manu- 
fiustures  and  commerce  of  the  city.  The  former  are  still  exten- 
nve ;  though  less  renowned  than  in  former  days.  The  cele- 
brated Damascus  sword-blades  are  found  no  more.  The  da- 
mask stuffs,  which  already  in  ancient  times  took  their  name 
from  the  city,^  are  still  woven  here ;  though  surpassed  by  the 
similar  &brios  of  western  Europe.  The  number  of  looms  in 
Damascns  for  mixed  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton,  is  reckoned  at 
four  thousand ;  for  cotton  alone,  four  hundred.*  Gold  and 
silver  thread  is  also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent ;'  as 
also  gold  and  silver  work  in  general,  elegant  saddlery  and 
trappings,  delicate  oils,  perfumes,  balsams,  articles  for  the 
toilet,  etc.  Soap  is  made  in  considerable  quantity  for  home 
use,  and  is  not  exported.^ 

The  commerce  of  Damascus  is  mainly  either  with  Europe 
through  its  port  Beirdt ;  or  with  Bagdad,  from  which  it  receives 
the  products  of  the  east.  The  foreign  houses  are  chiefly  in 
Beirilt;  there  being  no  English  house  in  Damascus  itself. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  merchants,  both  Muhammcdan  and 
Christian,  who  thus  trade  with  Europe ;  and  also  more  than 
twenty  Jewish  houses,  which  are  in  general  the  most  wealthy.' 
Between  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  there  is  a  large  caravan  once 
and  sometimes  twice  or  more  in  a  year,  consisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  camels.  The  route  is  by  way  of  Pal- 
myra, and  thence  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  caravan  road  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad.     The  Euphrates  is  crossed  at  Hit.* 

The  baths  of  Damascus  are  justly  famous  for  their  architec- 

^  Am.  8,  12  Heb.  andVulg.  See  Geien.    pp.  864,  885.— Earlj  in  Jane,  1843,  Dr 

Lex.  ftrt.  plI^Ta'!! .  Wilaon  saw  the  Bagdad  carayon  just  ar- 

■  Bowring's''R«KVt,  p.  2a  "^®^  **  Damaacua,  and  unloading  in  the 

t  ||,2d.  pr2l,  plain  ontride  of  the  eastern  gate.    It  con- 

«  n^  l|  19I  listed  of  4600  camels,  loaded  principallj 

•  nnd.  p  94.'  '^'^^  spioes,  tobacco,  and  a  rarie^  ti 

•Ibid  p.' 46.'    Lands  of  the  Bible,  n.    Indian  goods.    Ibid. 
Vol.  m.-39 
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tnral  splendour,  their  neatness,  convenience,  and  Inxair.  In 
this  particular,  Damascus,  from  the  abundance  of  its  waten, 
may  well  surpass  all  other  oriental  cities.^ 

Coffee-houses  exist  in  great  number,  and  are  often  described 
by  travellers  in  extravagant  terms.*  They  usually  include  a 
court  with  trees  and  fountains.  The  largest  and  most  fre- 
quented are  situated  on  and  over  the  Barada,  as  it  flows  through 
tiie  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  One  of  these  I  viaited.  A 
balcony  extended  out  over  the  stream,  and  was  embosomed  in 
trees  and  foliage.  Great  numbers  of  small  glass  lamps  were 
everywhere  suspended  ;  and  at  night,  when  these  are  all  lighted, 
the  whole  effect  must  be  magical.  Unfortunately  I  was  there  at 
mid-day,  when  the  aspect  of  eveiything  was  shabby  and  dirty. 
Smohii^,  and  sipping  coffee,  sherbet,  or  ices,  are  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  visitors.'  Sometimes  however  the  oriental 
story-teller  is  still  found  in  them  ;  who  understands  both  how  to 
secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  tb  draw  upon  their  loose 
change.^ 

On  Saturday  I  rode  out  with  Mr  Porter  through  the  eastem 
gate  of  the  city.  Just  outside  and  near  by  is  a  mound  of 
rubbish  of  considerable  elevation ;  from  which  there  is  a  good 
view  of  the  general  features  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and 
of  the  plain.  In  the  south  are  the  ranges  of  Jebel  Mfini'a  and 
Jebel  el-Aswad,  between  which  flows  the  A'waj.  Towards  the 
southwest  are  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  Jebel  eah-Sheikh 
rearing  his  glittering  crown  far  above  them  all.  On  the  west  is 
the  naked  and  desolate  ridge  of  Jebel  Kasytln,  resembling  the 
mountains  of  Egypt,  with  its  lofty  summit  and  Wely.  More  to 
the  south  is  seen  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  and  the  road  from 
S&lihiyeh  winding  up  its  northern  side  to  the  Kubbet  en-NOsr, 
so  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  prospect.  Further  to  the  right  is 
the  chasm  of  the  valley  coming  from  Helbon  ;  and  beyond  it  the 
sharp  conical  lofty  peak  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh.  Still  more  to  the 
right,  the  ridge  trends  eastward  and  is  lost  in  the  deserts 
south  of  Palmyra.  A  second  ridge  is  visible  beyond  its  western 
part,  which  also  runs  out  eastwards  into  the  desert."  Far  in 
the  east,  beyond  the  lakes,  and  ten  or  twelve  hours  distant,  are 
dimly  seen  the  forms  of  the  Telltd. 

We  now  rode  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  to  the  MeidAn. 

*  Comp.  Schubert,  IIL  p.  801.  times,  u  tho  at  Sidon.    Pooocke  IL  L  p. 

*  Seetien  gives  the  number  at  119,  in    125. 

his  day ;  Reisen  L  p.  270.  *  Pooocke  IL  L  p.  122.     O.  t.  Riditer 

'  Comp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  827.  pp.  141,  152. 

— The  ice  or  snow  for  the  use  of  these  es-  *  For  these  and  other  ridgea  dnis  nm- 

tablishmenta  is  said  to  be  bnnigfat  fixnn  ning  out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  anderoasedby 

Jebel  esh-Sheikh;  but  I  did  not  learn  the  the  road  to  Hums,  see  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bib- 

particularsi      In  Pooocke's  day  also  this  liotheca  Sacra,  1854,  pp.  685-693. 
was  the  case ;  and  probably  too  in  anciflot 
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After  lookmg  at  the  broad  street  through  which  the  Haj  passes 
out  and  enters,  and  along  which  this  suburb  has  grown  up,  we 
struck  through  the  city  northwest  by  the  green  minaret/  and  by 
the  immense  barracks,  to  the  Meij  on  the  west  of  the  city,  a 
tract  somewhat  lower  than  the  adjacent  plain.  It  is  an  open 
and  beautiful  spot,  appropriately  called  merj;  for  it  is  truly  a 
TBidant  ^  meadow,'  with  the  Barada  and  several  of  its  branches 
meandering  and  babbling  through  it.*  Here  we  saw  where  two 
large  streams  are  taken  out  on  the  south  side.  One,  the 
B&nifis,  branches  off  in  the  western  part,  and  goes  to  supply 
the  fountains  and  gardens  within  the  city.  The  other,  the 
'Akrabfiny,  is  led  off  lower  down,  and  within  the  line  of  houses, 
if  I  remember  right ;  and  being  also  carried  through  the  city  by 
a  covered  channel,  it  goes  to  water  the  fields  around  the  viUage 
cf ' Akrabeh  an  hour  beyond. 

The  Meij  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Haj  ;  and  here  is  situated 
the  Tekiyeh,  or  hospital  for  the  pilgrims.  It  is  a  large  quad- 
rangulaf  enclosure,  divided  into  two  courts.  In  the  southern  is 
a  large  and  fine  mosk,  with  its  dome  and  two  minarets.  Around 
the  wall  of  the  coiui;  runs  a  row  of  ceUs,  with  a  portico  or 
gallery  of  columns  in  firont.  Over  each  cell  is  a  small  dome, 
and  another  over  the  portico  in  front  of  it ;  forming  thus  two 
rows  of  small  domes  around  the  court.  The  appearance  is 
singular.  The  other  court  is  similar,  except  the  mosk.  Here 
poor  pilgrims  are  lodged  and  fed  ;  especially  those  going  to,  or 
returning  fi!om  Mecca  with  the  Haj.  This  hospital  was  founded 
by  Sultan  Selim  I,  about  A.  D.  1516,  for  this  specific  purpose ; 
and  was  endowed  by  him  with  a  revenue  of  seven  thousand 
ducats  from  lands  and  villages ;  like  the  Tekiyeh  at  Jerusalem.* 
There  are  likewise  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  city ;  and 
among  them  three  for  leprous  persons.* 

We  followed  down  the  open  stream  of  the  Barada,  crossing 
and  recrossing  its  limpid  waters,  until  it  enters  that  part  of  thi 
dly,  which  lies  north  of  the  ancient  wall.  On  our  way  home 
we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  make  a  circuit,  because  one  of 
the  streets  through  which  we  were  to  pass,  near  the  horse  bazar, 
was  entirely  obstructed  by  a  crowd  of  wild  horses  just  brought 
in  fit>m  the  desert.  In  those  uninhabited  tracts,  these  horses,  it  is 
said,  are  left  to  run  wild  till  the  age  of  three  or  four  years ;  after 
which  they  are  caught  and  brought  to  the  city  for  sale. 

We  also  took  in  our  way  the  enormous  plane  tree.  Platan 

*  Comp.  Pooocke  IL  L  p.  121.  '  t.  Humnei's  Geachr.  d.  OamAiL  Reioht, 

*  Comp.  Seetzen  Beisen  L  p.  282.  O.  t.  II.  p.  488.  See  above,  VoL  IL  p.  8.  [  ii 
Baciiter  pp.  149,  150.— The  earlier  travel*  822.]--Goinp.  Seetzen  BeiMn  L  p.  282. 
kn  q)eak  of  the  Meij  as  Ager  Damasee^  O.  ▼.  Kohter  p.  JL50. 

UMi ;  80  V.  Trodlo  p.  448.    ManndreU  Apr.        *  Seetzen  Reisen  L  p.  277. 
20feh.  etc.  eto. 
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HIM  orienialiSj  whicli  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  city.*  The  trunk 
measures  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference.  How  many  are  the 
vicissitudes  and  revolutions  of  the  city,  which  it  has  witnessed 
in  its  day  I 

The  streets  of  Damascus  are  full  of  dogs,  homeless  and 
without  a  master.  By  day  they  lie  and  sleep  anywhere,  and 
trouble  nobody  unless  provoked  ;  seeming  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  '^  live  and  let  live.''  But  lot  a  strange  dog  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  all  the  dogs  of  the  quarter  set  upon  him  at  once.  I 
was  amused  at  seeing  a  dog  following  two  soldiers  on  horseback ; 
some  twenty  or  thirty  dogs  were  after  him,  yelling  with  all  the 
strength  of  their  lungs ;  while  the  stranger,  as  if  conscions  of 
his  military  protection,  kept  quietly  along  by  the  side  of  his 
master's  horse.* 

The  abundance  of  water  furnished  by  the  Barada,  winch 
alone  gives  fertility  and  beauty  to  the  city  and  plain,  and  which 
adds  so  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the^  inhabi- 
tants, is  nevertheless  not  without  its  drawbacks.  Where  eveiy 
one  desires  to  have  as  much  as  possible,  all  are  of  course  jealous 
of  their  rights.  The  Christians  of  the  city  complain  that  the 
Muslims  take  more  than  their  share ;  and  as  the  latter  are  on 
the  west,  and  first  receive  the  water,  the  complaint  may  wdl 
have  some  foundation.  All  the  villages  and  gardens  of  the 
plain  have  their  prescribed  rights  upon  the  water.  These  are  of 
long  standing,  and  have  often  been  judicially  decided.  Indeed, 
the  regulation  of  the  water,  so  as  to  satisfy  these  prescriptive 
rights  and  claims,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  And 
thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  every  drop  of  the  wat^r  of  the 
Barada  has  to  run  according  to  law. 

The  presence  of  such  immense  quantities  of  water,  with  so 
many  reservoirs  and  fountains  in  the  courts  and  parlours,  refresh- 
ing as  it  is  during  the  heat  of  summer,  has  yet  its  disadvantages 
at  other  times.  Later  in  the  season  myriads  of  mosquitos 
throng  the  houses,  and  are  exceedingly  troublesome.*  Also  in 
autumn  and  winter,  the  courts  become  wet,  and  the  houses  veiy 
damp ;  giving  occasion  for  ague  and  rheumatism.  Hence,  in 
general,  the  lower  rooms  of  the  houses  are  damp  and  cold  in 
winter  ;  and  the  upper  rooms  are  hot  in  summer.  Families, 
therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  live  below  in  summer,  and 
above  in  winter. 

From  this  general  humidity  of  the  courts  and  houses  has 
probably  arisen  the  custom/ so  often  mentioned  by  traveUers  as 

'  Comp.  Rossegger  I.  p.  738.  them  throagb  the  mob  of  city  dogs.    Bei- 

*  Ruascgger  gives  an  amnsing  acooont  sen  I.  p.  727. 

of  his  entrance   into  th&  city  with  two  '  Kussegger  speaks  thus  of  them,  from 

laige  shepherd  dogs  from  Mount  Taainsi  experience,  In  the  last  days  of  October ; 

It  was  with  diffiooltj,  that  he  could  bring  Reisen  L  p.  787. 
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pierailing  among  females,  of  walking  upon  high  clogs  or  pattens. 
Bat  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  females,  high  or  low ;  it  is 
followed  also  occasionally  by  gentlemen,  and  also  by  men  servants. 
Even  now,  in  June,  the  servants  in  Mr  Bobson's  house,  went 
about  on  clogs  fix)m  four  to  six  inches  higL 

The  Christian  churches,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  seven 
in  Damascus,  I  did  not  visit.  Two  or  three  of  iliem  belong  to 
the  Latin  convents.^  The  Spanish  Franciscan  convent  of  the 
Terra  Santa  has  been  until  recently,  and  is  perhaps  still,  the 
chief  resting  place  for  Frank  travellers.*  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  however,  there  was  already  a  large  hotel 

Antiquitibs. — The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Damascus  are 
not  extensive  ;  though  more  than  I  had  expected  to  &id.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  so  wrought  over,  and  are  so  much 
covered  by  the  works  of  later  ages,  that  they  do  not  prominently 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  ;  but  require  rather  to  be  sought 
oat  with  some  painstaking. 

The  castle,  situated  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  city,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Barada,  although  doubtless  in  its  present 
form  a  work  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  reaches  back  in  its  &unda- 
lions  and  its  materials  to  a  much  higher  antiquity.  The  southern 
part  is  built  up  of  very  small  stones  very  rudely  bevelled.  Fur- 
ther north,  and  especially  at  the  northeast  comer  tower,  the 
stones  are  larger,  hiave  a  much  better  bevel,  and  are  obviously 
ancient  The  walls  of  the  fortress  having  been  rebuilt  in  Sar- 
acenic times,  these  small  stones  on  the  south  were  probably  in 
Hke  manner  ancient  materials ;  or,  if  not,  they  were  perhaps 
dressed  in  this  way  in  order  to  match  the  rest  in  some  degree. 

The  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  starting  from  the  castle,  may 
still  be  traced  in  nearly  or  quite  its  whole  extent.  It  runs  east- 
waid  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Barada  ;  then  sweeps  round  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  B&b  esh-Shiirky ;  afterwards  turns 
southwest  and  west  and  runs  into  the  modem  city  ;  and  at  last 
bends  obliquely  northwest  to  the  castle  again.  In  its  lower 
portions  and  towers  there  are  many  large  and  evidently  ancient 
stones,  and  the  place  of  the  wall  is  doubtless  that  of  ancient 
times  ;  but  it  exhibits  tokens  of  having  been  several  times  re- 
built, probably  after  the  desolations  of  sieges  and  earthquakes. 
South  of  the  eastern  gate,  especially,  there  is  a  stretch  of  large 
and  heavy  work ;  and  some  of  the  stones  have  a  partial  thou^ 
rode  bevel    The  old  wall  is  here  open  to  the  country  for  a  con- 

*  Compw  SeetMn   B«iwn   L   p.   269.  L  p.  728.     Sohnbert  HL  pp.  275,  28S. 

lnfnm,or  L  p.  787.  Stephen  Schnls,  in  1766,  wu  refbMd  ad- 

'  So  Ueal  CoLl  Squire  and  Leake,  in  mittance;  Leitnngen  Th.  Y.  p.  426  f^ 

Wal^cde*!  TraTeli  in  ttie  East,  e^o.  p.  817.  PaulnB*  Sammlnng  VH  p.  171  aq. 
Iib7aiidManc^p.2S2.[S6i]  BnmggBt 
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fliderablo  distance.  Here  too  are  the  public  cemeterieB,  which 
are  better  kept  than  those  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople ;  bnt 
have  no  cypress  trees. 

The  eastern  gate  itself  also  ezhibitfi  remains  of  ancient 
Boman  work.  There  is  a  large  middle  portal  with  an  ornament- 
ed round  arch ;  and  a  like  smaller  portal  on  each  side.  These 
are  now  walled  up ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  city  is  on  one  mde. 

The  most  imposing  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Da- 
mascus, is  the  great  mosk  of  the  Ommiades ;  which,  as  all 
relate,  was  before  the  Muhammedan  conquest  a  Christian  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.^  The  two  generals  of  'Omar, 
by  whom  the  city  was  captured,  K&M  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  divided 
the  possession  of  the  church  between  the  Muslims  and  Christians. 
But  'Abd  el-Melik,  the  fifth  Khalif  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  705,  violated  the  capitulation, 
which  had  been  held  sacred  for  more  than  half  a  century; 
expelled  the  Christians  from  their  portion  of  the  edifice ;  and 
converted  it  into  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Arabian  architecture 
and  splendour.  Thither  the  pious  Muslim  was  wont  to  repair, 
^^  to  venerate  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  to  admire  the  magnificence 
of  its  columns,  the  infinite  number  of  its  domes,  the  elegance 
of  its  inscriptions,  and  the  multitude  of  its  altars."  The  most 
sacred  portion  of  the  mosk  is  the  chapel,  which  according  lo 
Muhammedan  tradition  contains  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist." 

The  entrance  to  the  mosk  is  fix)m  the  great  bazar  ;  and  one 
can  so  far  look  in,  cub  to  see  the  splendid  columns,  and  the  foun- 
tains in  its  courts.  The  length  is  said  to  be  about  four  hundred 
feet.  Through  his  acquaintance  with  a  Maronite  silversmith, 
Schubert  was  able  to  clamber  over  the  roofii  of  adjacent  houses, 
and  approach  so  near  to  the  entablature  and  Corinthian  capitals 
of  the  columns,  as  to  reach  them  with  the  hand.  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  building  was  not 
originally  a  Christian  church  ;  but  a  magnificent  temple  of 
Juno.  This  was  shewn  by  the  remains  of  a  Boman  inscription 
upon  the  entablature  itself;  as  well  as  by  several  groups  of 
columns  now  standing  separated  from  the  edifice." 

^  Reiske  refers  it  to  John  of  Damaaons ;  greatlj  to  be  regretted,  that  Scbnbert  ^ 

who,  however,  did  not  fiouri8h  till  a  century  not  oopj  the  inecription. — M.   De  Saukj 

after  the  conqnest ;   Abulfed.  AnnaL   I,  appears  to  have  clambered  over  the  same 

note  195.  roof^  to  the  exterior  of  the  moek.   Aecord- 

*  See  V.  Hammer's  Gesch.  d.  Osman.  faig  to  him,  it  was  ^  orurioalljr  a  Chrittian 
Beicha,  11.  pp.  483-487.  This  mosk  is  like-  church,  of  the  period  of  Justinian,  which 
wise  described  in  glowing  terms  by  £drisi ;  had  taken  the  place  of  a  Pagan  temple, 
L  p.  3r»l,  ed.  Jaubert;  also  in  Abnifed.  and  afterwards  became  a  mosk  in  its  tam." 
Annal.  I.  pp.  428,  432.  Kjnsd.  Tab.  Syr.  He  found  a  Greek  inscription,  which  be 
ed.  Krihlor  p.  15  sq.  Ibn  el-Wardi,  ib.  p.  seems  neither  to  have  copied  nor  keaJ. 
172  sq.  Narrat.  U.  p.  579. 

*  Schubert* s  Reise,  m.  p.  297  sq.    It  is 
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JoBt  west  of  the  great  moek  are  four  laige  and  tall  columns 
standing  in  a  line,  with  a  square  one  on  each  side.  The  columns 
are  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  They  once  formed, 
perhaps,  a  triumphal  arch  or  portaL^ 

As  we  passed  through  a  narrow  street  not  far  distant  from 
the  mosk,  I  counted  no  less  than  fifteen  smaller  ancient  columns, 
Btill  remaining  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  the  left 
hand  ;  and  also  four  more  around  the  first  comer.  These  prob- 
ably were  part  of  a  long  colonnade,  connected  with  the  court  of 
mrne  temple  or  other  public  edifice. — In  another  street  not  far 
off  is  the  fragment  of  a  very  large  column,  still  in  its  place  ;  the 
diameter  of  which  measured  four  feet  nine  inches.' 

The  street  now  called  '  Straight*  I  have  already  described.' 
The  question  of  its  antiquity  mil  depend  very  much  on  the 
finding  of  the  columns  said  still  to  exist  within  the  houses  along 
each  side.  Should  these  be  fotmd,  such  as  they  are  reported, 
they  would  imply  an  ancient  street ;  but  the  further  question 
would  still  remain  undetermined,  whether  this  is  the  identical 
Biieet  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  larger  canals  from  the  Barada  may  likewise  be  regarded 
as  among  the  antiquities  of  Damascus.  We  find  them  bearing 
the  same  names  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  the  river  was  almost  exhausted  by  its  canals.^  Prob* 
ably  the  fields  have  thus  been  watered  even  firom  the  time  of 
Abraham. 

There  are  no  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts  in  or  near  the 
dty,  that  I  am  aware  of ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  an 
aqueduct  could  ever  have  been  necessary  in  connection  with 
Damascus.  The  ruins  of  one  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain 
I  have  already  spoken  of ;  it  seems  to  run  towards  the  city,  and 
WEB  perhaps  intended  for  irrigating  the  higher  parts  of  the  plain.' 
I  do  not  remember  any  further  notice  of  ancient  aqueducts 
connected  with  the  plain,  or  in  the  regions  beyond.  Tet  it  is 
•apposed  by  many  travellers,  and  is  still  reported  in  Damascus, 
ilmt  an  aqueduct  was  once  carried  from  the  fountain  of  Fijeh, 
or  from  some  point  not  far  below  it,  to  Palmyra  ;  and  that  the 
subterranean  tunnel  below  Bessima  was  a  part  of  it.  This  would 
imply  another  tunnel  through  the  ridge  of  Jebel  Easytin,  or 
else  a  channel  high  along  the  chasm  south  of  Sfilihlyeh  ;  as  also 

'  So  too  ScMioi,  ibid.  p.  298.    Coxnp.  a  tradition  of  the  Latin  convent,  when 

Be  S«i1d7  U.  p.  580.  these  travelkTS  lodged.    I  kave  fonnd  no 

'  Poeocke  ipeaks  of   a  moek  at  the  ftirther  allnaion  to  nnj  inch  chuoh  or 

northeait  comer  of  ^m  citj  walk,  which  temple. 

mm  onoe  a  dnirch  of  St  Suneon  Stylitea,  *  See  abore,  p.  455. 

and  ftiH  earlier  a  tompto  of  Serapii ;  U  L  ^  See  above,  p.  447,  notei. 

pw  121.    Schubert  abo  refers  to  a  temple  *  See  above,  pp.  448,  449. 
of  Serapis ;  III.  p.  299.    This  is  perhaps 
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lofty  maflomy  along  the  borders  of  the  plaixL  But  of  none  of 
these  is  there  any  trace.^  We  shall  see  at  Besstma^  that  perhaps 
the  tunnel  there  was  more  probably  for  conducting  water  to  the 
Sahra.« 

Many  ancient  coins  of  Damascus,  as  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
are  still  extant,  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  Boman  emperors 
from  Augustus  to  Alexander  Seyerus.  A  later  series,  from 
Philip  to  Gallien,  marks  the  city  as  a  CohiUa.* 

MiSTOBY. — The  origin  of  Damascus  is  lost  in  the  shadows  of 
a  hoary  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it  was  already  a 
city  of  note  ;*  and  is  now  probably  the  only  known  city  of  that 
epoch,  which  is  still  inhabited  and  flourishing.  Of  all  this  kng 
history  there  is  room  here  only  for  the  very  briefest  outlina 

The  city  is  not  further  mentioned  until  the  reign  of  Datid. 
At  that  time  Syria  was  divided  into  seyeral  petty  sovereigntiei^ 
and  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a  king.  In  DiEtvid's  war  against 
the  king  of  Zobah,  the  '^  Syrians  of  Damascus''  aided  the  latter; 
and  were  subdued  by  David,  who  placed  garrisons  in  their  terri- 
tory.' Yet,  under  Solomon,  Damascus  again  threw  off  the  yoke. 
Bezon,  a  former  servant  of  the  king  of  Zobah,  established  tli^  a 
kingdom ;  and  ^'  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Bd- 
omon.'' '  Later  there  was  a  league  between  Abijam  tiie  mm  cf 
Behoboam  and  Tabrimon  king  of  Syria,  *^  who  dwelt  at  Damas- 
cus ; "  and  who  seems  to  have  succored  his  fiith^r  Heoon.' 
When  Baasha  king  of  Israel  made  war  upon  Asa  king  of  Jndah, 
the  son  of  Abijam,  about  B.  C.  940,  the  latter  appUed  to  Benha- 
dad  I,  then  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  to  aid  him  against  Israd. 
Benhadad  did  so  ;  and  seized  several  cities  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Israel'  His  son,  Benhadad  II,  in  league  with  thirty- 
two  minor  kings,  invaded  Israel  under  Ahab,  about  B.  C.  900 ; 
but  was  twice  driven  back,  and  sued  for  peace.'  Three  yean 
later,  as  he  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions,  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah  both  made  war  upon  him  ;  and  the  former  fcdl  in 
battle.^'    Twice  again  did  Benhadad  invade  Israel  during  the 

'  At  JeijA's  and  towards    Sidon   the  829  sq.    Mionnet  Deaor.  dm  UM,  Y.  pf, 

traces  of  the  comparatively  small  ancient  288-297.    SappL  VIIL  p.  198  sq. 

aqnedoct  are  still  qoite  distinct.    Mnoh  *  Oen.  14,  15  "Hobab,  which  IsonAe 

more  shoold  we  expect  like  traces  here,  left  hand  [northl  of  Damasoos."    In  Gen. 

where  the  sapposed  aqueduct  must  haye  15,  2,  Abraham  s  steward  is  **  ESmu  of 

been  ten  times  as  large  and  important  Damasons." 

See  above,  pp.  45,  46.  *  2  Sam.  8,  6.  8.    1  Chr.  18,  6.  8. 

*  See  farther  on,  nnder  June  7th.— This  *  1  K.  11,  28-25. 

supposed  aqneduct  to  Palmyra  is  men-        *  1  K.  15,  19;  oompb  Ti.  8.  18.  ) 

tioDed  by  Pooooke,  H  I  pp.  188,  187 ;  br        M  K  16,  17-21. 
Yolney,  Ruins  p.  252 ;  by  Seetzen,  Rei-        *  1  K.  c  20.    The  foDowingwas  ooe  ol 

aenLplSS.    For  the  view  at  the  present  the  conditions   pnqposed:    **Thoa   diah 

day,  which   seems  to  vary  considerably  make  streets  for  thee  in  Damascus,  as  my 

from  the  earlier  one,  see  W.  M.  Thomson  father  made  in  Samaria  ;*  v.  84.    Tliis  vs- 

in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  768  sq.  fers  probably  to  oommeioial  ookmies. 

*  See  Eckhel  Dootr.  Nummor.  m.  p.        **  1  K.  o.  22. 
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reign  of  Jehoram;  and  was  in  each  case  compelled  to  re- 
tire.* 

The  Syrian  djiiasty  was  now  changed.  Benhadad  was  put 
to  death  by  his  servant  Hazael,  who  seized  the  throne,  and  raised 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
pewer.  He  defeated  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  ;  seized  upon 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  levied  a  contribution  upon 
Jerusalem  ;  and  reduced  Israel  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary 
kmgdom.'  The  son  of  Hazael,  Benhadad  III,  was  thrice  beaten 
by  Joash  king  of  Israel ;  who  recovered  the  cities  which  his 
friher  had  lost."  Jeroboam  II,  the  successor  of  Joash,  B.  C. 
829,  drove  the  Syrians  into  still  greater  straits,  took  Damascus, 
and  extended  hiis  conquests  to  Hamath.*  Nevertheless,  more 
than  half  a  century  later,  we  find  Pekah  king  of  Israel  and 
Besin  king  of  Damascus  in  alliance  against  Ahaz  king  of  Judah ; 
and  Bezin  gained  possession  of  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea.'  In  this 
extremity  Ahaz  invoked  the  aid  of  Tiglath-pileser  king  of 
As^ria.  TUs  monarch  took  Damascus,  slew  Bezin,  carried  the 
wapLe  into  exile  to  Kir ;  and  thus  all  Syria  about  B.  C.  740 
became  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.'  The  city  is  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah ;  also  once  by  Ezekiel  during  the  exile,  in 
vrference  to  its  trade  with  Tyre  ;  and  once  by  Zechariah  after 
tiM  exile.' 

Of  thq  fortunes  of  Damascus  during  the  Assyrian,  Babylo- 
nian, and  Persian  empires,  under  the  dominion  of  which  it  suc- 
cessively passed,'  there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  history.  The  language 
of  Bselael,  above  referred  to,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  a  mart 
of  mannfikctures  and  commerce.  After  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  O.  333,  all  Syria  came  under  the  power  of  Alexander ;  and 
Damascus,  where  the  harem  and  treasures  of  Darius  had  been 
kfty  was  surrendered  to  Parmenio  by  treachery.'  In  the  Syro- 
•  Otecian  kingdom  of  the  Seleucid®,  the  sovereigns  established 
their  court,  not  at  Damascus,  but  at  Antioch ;  and  during  their 
wan  with  Egypt,  the  regions  of  Palestine  and  Coelesyria  some- 
times came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.^'  In  B.  C.  Ill,  the 
step-brothers  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  di- 
vi^d  Syria  between  them ;  the  latter  received  Phenicia  and 
CkBlesyria,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Damascus.  ^^     The  Jews 

^  2  K.  6,  S-23.     ib.  6,  24—7,  20.  see  2  K.  24,  2.  Jer.  86,  11 ;  to  the  Per- 

■  2  K.  S,  2a   29.— 2  K.   10,   82-S6.  nana,  Aniaa  Alex.  2.  11.     Strabo  IS.  2. 

Am.  1.   8-6.-2  K.  12,  17.  IB.    2  Chr.  20.  p.  766.     Q.  Curt  8.  12.  27. 

24,  23.  24.-2  K.  18^  8.  22.  »  Arriao.  Alex,  2.  16.    Q.  Curt  8.  12, 

•  2  K.  18,  24.  26.  18. 

«  2  K.  14,  27.  28.  **  Polywii.  4.  16.    Comp.  Znnipt  An- 

•  2  K.  15,  37.   16,  6.  6.    Is.  7,  1-9.  nales  pp.  88,  89. 

*  2  K.  16.  7-9.   U  8,  4  ;  comp.  Is.  10,  "  Diod.  Sic.  Fragm.  84.  80.     Porphyr. 
2. 17, 1  sq.     Jos.  Antt  9.  12.  3.  apud  Euseb.  p.  62  Scalig.     Jos.  Antt  18. 

*  Jer.  49,  23  sq.   Ez.  27, 18.  Zecb  9, 1.     10.  1. 
'  For  ito  snbjeodoa  to  the  Chaldeaas, 
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under  HyrcanuB  took  occasion  of  the  weakness  of  this  prince,  to 
extend  their  territory.^  After  various  civil  wars  and  commo- 
tions, Demetrius  EucsBrus,  fourth  son  of  Giypus,  supported  bj 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  Damascus  as 
king ;  and  divided  the  empire  of  Syria  with  his  brother  Philip.* 
At  the  invitation  of  the  tfews  opposed  to  Alexander  JannsBtUy 
Demetrius  marched  into  Palestine,  and  defeated  Alexander  at 
Bhechem,  B.  C.  88.  On  his  return  he  made  war  against  his 
brother  Philip  ;  but  through  the  aid  of  the  Parthians  was  over- 
thrown and  sent  to  Parthia,  where  he  died.'  His  younser 
brother,  Antiochus  Dionysius,  now  seissed  upon  Damascus ;  ruled 
over  Syria  for  three  years ;  and  fell  in  a  battle  with  Aretas  king 
of  Arabia,  B.  C.  84.  The  Damascenes  then  invited  Aretas  to  be 
their  king,  out  of  hatred  to  a  pretender,  Ptolemy  MennsBUs.^ 
Not  long  afterwards  we  find  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  in  pos- 
session of  Syria ;  and  he  also  subdued  Ptolemais.  Being  com- 
pelled, however,  to  defend  his  own  country  against  the  Bomaos^ 
the  latter  meantime  under  Metellus  subdued  Damascus/  Here 
Pompey  in  B.  C.  64  received  ambassadors  and  presents  from  the 
neighbouring  kings ;  and  in  the  following  year  all  Syria  became 
a  Roman  province.'  The  Boman  proconsuls  resided  mostly  at 
Antioch;  rarely  at  Damascus.  It  was  here  that  the  young 
Herod  visited  the  proconsul  Sextus  Caesar,  and  received  from 
him  for  a  while  the  government  of  Coelesyria.^  Here  too  Herod, 
after  he  became  king,  built  a  theatre  and  gymnasium,  as  in  other 
cities  out  of  his  dominions.' 

In  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  Damascus  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  conversion,  baptism,  and  earliest  labours  ci 
the  apostle  PauL'  At  that  time  Damascus  was  under  the  tem- 
porary dominion  of  a  later  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea  ;  and 
was  governed  in  his  name  by  an  ethnarch.  Through  his  agency 
the  Jews  attempted  to  seize  Paul ;  but  the  apostle  escaped 
from  the  city,  being  let  down  in  a  basket  through  a  window  in 
the  walL"' — It  is  sii^ular  that  Josephus  rarely  mentions  Damas- 
cus after  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  Tet  great  numbers  of 
Jews  were  resident  in  the  city  during  that  period.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  Jews  were 
slain  by  the  citizens  ;  and  also  that  most  of  the  women  of  the 
city  were  converts  to  Judaism.^' 

>  Jos.  Antt  18.  c.  10.  *  Acts  9,  2-27.  22,  6  iq.  20,  12.  20. 

•  Joa  Antt  13. 13. 4.  Porphyria  p.  67.  Gal.  1,  17. 

•  Jos.  Antt  13.  c.  14.    B.  J.  1.  e.  4.  >•  2  Cor.  11,  82.  88.   For  the  histoiy  of 
«  Jos.  Antt  18.  0.  16.  Ar«ta^  see  in  Vol.  IL  p.  ISO.  [iL  660  sq.] 

•  Strabo  11.  14.  16.  p.  632.    Jos.  Antt    —Monkish  legendaiy  tradition  stiD  poiufes 
18.  16.  4.  ib.  14.  2.  8.     Comp.  Znmpt    out  the  yarioos  spots  mentioned  in  c 


Anna!  p.  40.  tiion  with  the  apostle,  as  also  this  window 

*  Jos.  Antt  14.  8.  1.  in  the  wall;  alttion^  the  waU  itself  hif 

*  Ibid.  14.  9.  2,  4,  6.  been  several  times  reboilt 

*  Joi.  B.  J  1.  2L  IL  »  Joi.  B.  J.  2.  20.  8. 
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In  the  following  centaries  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  who  was  reckoned  second  in  rank  within  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch.^  Magnus  of  Damascus  is  enumerated 
among  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nicea,  and  also  in  the  synod 
held  at  Antioch  in  A.  D.  340.*  Thomas,  a  monophysite,  was 
bishop  of  Damascus  in  A.  D.  518  ;  and  revising  to  acknowledge 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  was  expelled  by  the  emperor  Justin  I.' 
Various  others  are  mentioned.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a 
Ifaronite  bishop ;  and  the  nominal  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides 
at  Damascus.^ 

In  the  wild  conquests  of  early  Muhammedanism,  Damascus 
in  A.  D.  635  Ml  under  the  power  of  the  Khalif  'Omar.  His 
two  generals,  Kh&lid  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  invested  the  city.  The 
emperor  Heraclius  sent  troops  to  relieve  it ;  but  in  vain.  After 
a  Biege  of  two  months  the  city  was  taken,  partly  by  storm  and 
partly  by  capitulation.'  The  Khalifs  of  the  house  of  Onmilyeh 
fixed  their  court  at  Damascus ;  which  thus  became  for  the  time 
the  metropolis  of  the  east.  The  Abassides  resided  at  Bagdad,  and 
governed  Damascus  by  a  prefect.'  In  A.  D.  877,  Damascus, 
and  by  d^rees  all  Syria,  was  seized  by  Ahmed  the  first  of  the 
Tulunides  ;  and  retained  by  his  successors  for  about  thirty  years.^ 
They  were  overthrown  by  the  Ehalif  Moktefy ;  but  Damascus 
came  not  long  after  under  the  rule  of  the  Ikhshidites;  then 
under  that  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifii  of  Egypt ;  who  again  were 
driven  out  by  the  Seljuk  line  in  A.  D.  1075.'  In  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  A.  D.  1148,  the  army  of  the  crusaders  under 
the  three  sovereigns  Baldwin,  Conrad,  and  Louis  YII,  made  an 
aauiult  upon  Damascus ;  but  were  compelled  to  retire.'  It 
then  passed  into  the  power  of  Nureddin,  and  afterwards  of  Sala- 
din."  In  A.  D.  1260,  Damascus  surrendered  without  resistance 
to  Hulaku  the  leader  of  the  Moguls  ;  the  castle  alone  held  out, 
and  was  besieged  and  captured.  ^^  In  the  following  centuries  the 
city  often  changed  masters  among  the  various  Muslim  dynas- 
ties. In  A.  D.  1401  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Tartar  con- 
queror Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng),  who  sent  a  colony  of  its  best 
artisans  to  Samarkand."     The  Mameluks  of  Egypt  afterwards 

^  Lb  Qoien  Oriani  Christ.  IL  SSi.  Hiat  des  Hunt,  Introd.  lib.  VI.  §§  to,  ym. 

*  lUd.  Gibbon's  Hist  tit  the  Decline  etc.  b.  1, 11 

*  ma,  S86.  See  also  above,  Vol  I.  pp.  890,  898,  400. 
«  niid.  688.  [ii  88,  42,  68.]     Comp.  above,  p.  462. 

*  Abnlfrda  AimaL  L  p.  222.    Elmtkln        *  Abnlfeda  Annales  H.  p.  260.    De- 
|k  SL    T.  Hammer^s  Gesoh.  des  Osman.  gnignes  1.  c  Tom.  II.  lib.  IX.  e.  1. 
kflUia,  n.  p.  481  tq. — Other  accounts  sajr        *  Degoignes  I  o.  Tom.  IL  lib.  IX.  a  2L 
thai  the  d^  was  lost  throngfa  the  treach-  —Ibid.  lib.  X.  c  1. 

or  of  Hm  fiiiher  of  John  of  Damisoos ;  *  Wilken  Gesch.  der  KrensB.  IH  1.  p^ 

Ehnakln  p.  27.    Asseman,  BibL  Or.  H.  p.  241,  and  App.  p.  18. 

97.  "»  Ibid.  UL  iL  pp.  81, 161. 

*  For  tiie  SQOoession  and  history  of  the  "  Wilkenibid.  VH.  p.  411. 
Ommiades  and  Abaaides,  see  Degoignet  **  Sherifeddin,  Hist,  de  Timv  Beo  oa 
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held  possession  of  Damascus.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of 
A.  D.  1516,  the  city  was  taken  by  Sultan  SeUm  I ;  and  has 
ever  since  belonged  to  the  Turkish  empire.^  It  is  the  head  of 
a  large  Pashalik,  extending  from  Marrah,  half  way  between 
Hamah  and  Aleppo  on  the  north,  to  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  ooi 
the  south,  and  &om  H&sbeiya  on  the  west  to  Tadmor  in  the 
east ;  including  the  vast  plains  of  Haur&n  and  all  the  r^um 
towards  the  desert.' 

Like  the  rest  of  Syria,  Damascus  has  ever  been  exposed  to 
earthquakes.  It  seems  however  never  to  have  suffered  from 
them  in  the  same  degree  as  Antioch,  Tiberias,  and  some  other 
places.' 

Such  is  Damascus  and  its  &r  fieuned  plain ;  and  such  the 
outline  of  its  long  history.  Nature  would  seem  to  have  marked 
out  the  spot  as  the  site  of  an  important  city ;  and  such  it  has 
always  been  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  oldest  city  in  the  woild, 
unlike  most  other  ancient  cities,  its  prosperity  has  been  compar- 
atively uninterrupted.  The  waves  of  many  wars  have  rolled  over 
it ;  the  city  and  the  plain  have  often  been  deluged  with  blood ; 
but  the  traces  of  war  and  pillage  have  never  long  remained*  The 
course  of  its  history  has  been  even.  It  has  rarely  been  the  seat 
of  a  mighty  empire  ;  but  rather  the  head  of  a  petty  kingdom  or 
of  a  subordinate  province.  Hence,  though  an  oriental  city,  it 
has  never  equalled  a  Nineveh  or  a  Babylon  in  the  greatness  of  its 
power  or  the  grandeur  of  its  edifices  ;  nor  does  it  now  resemUe 
them  in  the  depths  of  their  fall  or  the  extent  of  their  ruins.  It  has 
flourished,  while  they  have  fallen  ;  and  even  now  it  continues  to 
flourish  amid  all  the  neglect  and  oppression  of  Turkish  misrule. 
The  glory  of  Damascus  is  its  splendid  plain,  sparkling  and  gush- 
ing with  streams  and  fountains  from  the  Barada.  Without  the 
waters  of  this  river,  the  plain  would  be  a  desert ;  with  them  it  is 
an  earthly  paradise,  luxuriating  with  fields  of  the  heaviest  grain, 
as  also  with  groves  and  orchards  of  the  finest  fruit.  Damascus 
is  still  a  gem,  "  the  eye  of  the  whole  east."  * 

PLACES  IK   THE   ENVIBONS  OF   DAMASCUS. 

There  are  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus,  which 
are  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  history  and  topography  of 

TamerlAn,  par  Le  Croix,  Par.  1723,  lib.  '  For  earthquakes  in  1189,  1157,  and 

y.  c  24-27.  Tom  UL  pp.  812-347.   De-  1170,  see  Degoignee  Hist,  dea  Hnai,  IL 

griignes,  Tom.  IV.  p.  306  sq.  Germ.     v.  pp.  474,  404,  627,  Germ.     For  that  of 

Hammer  Gesch.  der  Osman.  Reichs  IL  p.  1759,  see  YcineyB  Voyage  L  p.  276  eq. 

481  sq.  For  ihe  last  terrible  earthquake  of  Jan.  1, 

'  v.  Hammer  ibid.  1837,  by  which  Safed  was  destroyed  and 

*  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  Damascus  Tiberias  overthrown,  see  above  in  YoL  IL 

in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  pp.  881  sq.  422  sq.  [ilL  254  sq.  821  sq.] 

■ee  in  Ydiiey's  Voyage  II.  p.  280  sq.  «  See  above,  p.  458. 
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the  city  and  plain  ;  and  there  is  one  at  least  having  relation  too 
with  the  Bible.  Such  places  are  Salihiyeh  and  the  Wely  upon 
the  lidge  beyond ;  bo^  of  which  I  visited.  It  was  formerly, 
also,  not  unusual  for  travellers  to  make  an  excursion  to  Saida* 
n&ya  and  its  fiunous  convent  of  nuns ;  ^  as  also  less  often  to 
Hdbdn.*  I  would  gladly  have  done  the  same,  but  my  time 
was  too  far  spent.  In  the  following  October,  however,  Saida- 
n&ya  and  other  places  beyond  were  visited  and  examined  by 
Messrs  Bobson,  Porter,  and  Barnett ;  and  a  full  account  of  the 
excursion  and  of  the  convents  of  that  region  has  been  published 
by  Mr  Porter.'  By  him  and  Dr  Paulding  I  was  also  furnished 
with  copious  notes  respecting  Helbon. — Jobar,  the  Jewish  place 
of  pilgnmage^  half  an  hour  northeast  of  Damascus,  I  did  not 
viait.* 

Sdlihiyeh. — This  is  a  long  and  very  narrow  village,  stretch- 
ing for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  foot  of  Jebel  Easytin.  From 
the  B&b  es-S&lihiyeh  a  strait  road  runs  from  Damascus  N.  W. 
to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  village.  The  distance  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  road  is  paved  with  hewn  or  flat 
stones,  and  has  a  ditch  on  each  side  with  side  walks  beyond, 
next  the  garden  walls,  for  foot  passengers.'  It  is  probably  the 
only  road  of  the  kind  in  Syria.  On  the  southwest  of  it  is  the 
Meij. 

Sfilihiyeh  lies  slightly  above  the  cultivated  plain ;  and  is 
watered  by  the  Tezid,  the  northernmost  and  highest  of  the 
canals  taken  out  from  the  Barada.  The  village  is  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Damascus.  Here  are  fine  gardens'  and  the  summer 
residences  of  the  wealthy  Damascenes.  The  place  is  supposed 
to  contain  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  mountain  side 
above  are  several  excavated  grottos  ;  some  of  them  quite  exten- 
sive.' Jebel  Kasytin  is  here  yellow  and  naked  ;  almost  like  the 
mountains  along  the  Nile,  though  somewhat  less  desert. 

Kubbet  Seiydr. — Passing  through  the  southwestern  quarter 
of  Salihlyeh,  the  road  winds  gradually  up  the  part  of  the  moun- 
tain next  to  the  chasm  of  the  Barada.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
crooked  pass,  cut  deeply  in  the  limestone  rock.  On  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  just  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  an  open  Wely,  a 
dome  like  a  small  temple,  called  Kubbet  Seiyar.^  This  spot 
commands  the  celebrated  view  of  Damascus  and  its  plain.     The 

'  So  Manndrell  undor  May  2nd ;  also  *  Comp.  Pocooke,  II.  L  p.  126.    Seetzen 

Poeocke,  II.   I  pp.    180-135.      Brown's  Reisen  L  p.  183. 

TraT.  p.  405.     The  latter  passed  thence  *  Poeocke  11.  L  p.  126. 

orer  the  mountain  to  Ba'albek.  ^  This  is  the  current  name,  by  which  the 

'  Poeocke  ibid.   p.    135.       He    writes  Wely  is  known  to  the  missionaries.   Trav- 

'  Helbone.'  ellers  usually  speak  of  it  as  Kubbet  en- 

'  Biblioth.  Sac.  July  1854,  pp.  483-455.  Nusr ;   comp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p. 

*  For  J6bar,  see  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  370. 
p.  881  sq. 

Vol.  ni.— 40 
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▼iew  is  indeed  a  glorious  one  ;  though  it  differs  not  greatly,  in 
its  main  features,  from  that  above  described  as  presented  from 
the  mound  near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.^  Tet  as  this  point 
is  so  much  higher,  being  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  city,  the 
whole  prospect  is  far  more  map-like  and  magnificent.  It  is 
however  less  extensive  than  the  other  towards  the  north  and  north- 
east ;  a  portion  of  that  part  of  the  plain  being  here  shut  out 
from  view  by  the  projecting  shoulder  of  Jebel  Kasytln.' 

Directly  below  the  spectator  is  the  Meij,  with  the  river  running 
through  it ;  and  beyond  is  the  city  lying  also  along  the  river,  most- 
ly on  the  south  ;  while  the  great  suburb  Meid&n  (Bace-course) 
stretches  along  the  Haj  route  south  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  hal£ 
All  is  embosomed  in  trees  ;  and  the  trees  in  the  plain  mark  in 
general  the  extent  of  the  irrigation.  Towards  the  southwest  the 
trees  and  gardens  extend  about  two  miles  from  the  city ;  but 
towards  the  east  they  reach  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish 
them.  The  tract  covered  by  them  on  that  side  of  the  city  must 
be  some  twelve  or  fifteefi  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east  along 
the  river  ;  with  an  average  breadth  of  some  six  or  seven  milea 
There  are  likewise  many  isolated  villages  in  the  southeast, 
south,  and  southwest,  with  extensive  gardens  and  orchards 
around  them. 

As  the  eye  looks  east  and  northeast,  on  the  left  of  the 
city,  the  plain  seems  interminable.  Across  the  city,  between 
E.  and  S.  E.  are  seen  the  distant  Telltd  beyond  the  lakes.  The 
latter  we  could  not  distinguish.  Between  S.  E.  and  S.  the  plain 
stretches  away  to  Hauran  ;  the  distant  mountains  of  which  are 
dimly  seen.  Then  come  the  hills  of  Jebel  Mani'a  beyond  the 
A'waj  ;  and  the  shorter  and  lower  line  of  Jebel  Aswad  on  this 
side.  In  the  southwest  these  ranges  are  seen  not  to  connect 
with  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  but  to  run  out  as  low  lines  of 
hills  from  an  elevated  plain.  Jebel  Aswad  ends  near  Kesweh ; 
so  that  below  that  place  the  course  of  the  A Vaj  is  in  the  plain. 

Just  back  of  the  Wely  one  can  also  look  down  into  the 
chasm  of  the  Barada,  as  it  issues  upon  the  plain.  It  is  very 
narrow,  having  very  little  soil  at  the  bottom  with  trees  along  the 
water.  Indeed  the  bed  of  the  valley  is  every  where  full  of  trees. 
On  this  side  of  the  river  pass  down  the  two  great  canals,  the 
Yezid  and  the  Taurah ;  while  beyond  the  stream  are  the  two 
smaller  branches  from  above,  and  another  is  taken  out  just  here. 
No  road  passes  along  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  The  rocky 
sides  are  precipitous  and  about  six  hundred  feet  high.  The 
strata  are  very  much  dislocated  and  broken. 

'  See  above,  p.  458.  R  S.  R     Chasm  at  Stk  Wadj  Buada, 

*  Bearings  from  Knbbet  Seiyar :  Jebel    N.  W. 
Mh-Sheikh,  W.  by  S.    Middle  of  the  city 
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Hdbdn. — ^Parallel  to  the  -valley  of  the  Barada,  in  the  north- 
casty  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  it,  is  another 
smaller  Talley,  which  descends  by  a  straighter  course  from  above 
Helbdn  ;  breaks  through  a  wall  of  rock  by  a  chasm  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Der1(j ;  and  then  crossing  the  Sahra  to  Ma'raba,  finds  a 
passage  through  the  last  ridge  by  the  chasm  which  bounds 
Jebel  Kasytln  on  the  northeast  Here,  at  its  mouth,  is  situated 
the  village  of  Burzeh,  one  hour  distant  fix>m  the  east  gate  of 
the  city,  N.  14^  E.  Helbdn  is  nearly  north  of  Damascus,  three 
and  a  half  hours  distant  from  it.  The  general  course  of  the 
valley  from  Helbdn  to  Burzeh  is  S.  S.  E.  or  S.  by  E.  Just 
above  Ma'raba  a  branch  enters  it  coming  fix>m  Menln  in  the 
north.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley,  wUch  spreads  out  into  a 
•lertile  tract,  is  called  Wady  Helbdn  ;  below  the  first  chasm  it 
iakes  the  name  of  Wady  Derij ;  while  the  lower  chasm  is 
known  as  Wady  Ma'raba. 

There  are  several  fountains  in  this  valley.  The  first  is  half 
an  hour  above  Helbdn,  sending  fi)rth  a  stream  of  pure  water  from 
a  small  cave.  In  the  village  itself  is  a  fountam  by  the  mosk. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
efaasm  above  Derij,  is  'Ain  Sahib  ;  its  waters  drive  a  milL  From 
*Ain  Sahib  to  Ma'raba  is  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  the  valley  here 
-cutting  its  way  through  the  northern  Sahra.  At  Ma'raba  is 
another  fountain ;  and  a  stream  also  comes  down  from  Menln. 
Between  Ma'raba  and  Burzeh  is  a  distance  of  about  forty-five 
minutes.  From  'Ain  Sahib  a  path  leads  along  the  northwest 
bordOT  of  the  Sahra,  S.  W.  by  W.  to  the  head  of  Wady  Besslma ; 
Ihe  distance  being  about  an  hour. 

The  rocky  walls  of  the  chasm  above  'Ain  Sahib  are  almost 
perpendicular,  and  are  several  hundred  feet  high.  A  path  has 
%een  hewn  out  in  the  rock  along  the  chasm  on  the  right  side  of 
tiie  stream.  Over  it  in  one  place  is  a  niche,  as  for  a  statue ; 
and  there  are  also  sarcophagi  or  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock  on 
both  sides  of  the  chasm. 

Wady  Helbdn  itself  is  an  hour  or  more  in  length,  and  mors 
open ;  though  stiU  shut  in  by  high  and  rugged  sides.  The 
bottom  is  a  strip  of  level  ground,  everywhere  well  cultivated. 
In  the  northern  part  are  many  walnut  trees  ;  as  also  apricot  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  vaUey 
there  are  well  kept  vineyards.  Every  available  spot  is  careftdly 
planted  with  vines.  Even  places  so  steep,  that  the  vine  dresser 
can  approach  them  only  with  difficulty,  are  made  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  grapes.  The  vine  is  the  chief  product  of  the 
place.  In  Damascus  the  grapes  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their 
rich  fiavour ;  and  fi^m  them  is  made  the  best  and  most  highly 
prized  wine  of  the  country. 
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The  village  of  Helbon  is  about  half  an  hour  below  the  upper 
fountain,  or  nearly  midway  of  the  valley.  There  are  many 
ruins  in  and  around  it,  but  mostly  dilapidated  ;  and  hewn  stones, 
capitals,  friezes,  and  broken  columns,  are  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  modern  dwellings.  On  the  west  of  the  village  is  an  exten- 
sive ruin,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a  temple.  On  some  of  the 
blocks  are  fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions  no  longer  legible. 

The  missionaries  are  probably  right  in  regarding  this  place 
as  the  Helbon  of  Scripture  ;  with  the  wine  of  which  Tyre  was 
furnished  from  Damascus.*  The  "wine  of  Helbon*'  is  still 
fitmous ;  and  Damascus  must  always  have  been  the  natural 
channel  for  its  export. — So  far  as  the  mere  name  is  concerned,  it 
is  true  that  Aleppo,  in  Arabic  Haleb,  might  also  represent  the 
biblical  Helbon."  i3ut  Aleppo  produces  no  wine  of  any  reputa- 
tion ;^  nor  is  Damascus  the  natural  channel  of  commerce  between 
Aleppo  and  Tyre. 

Hureiry, — From  Helbon  a  path  leads  across  the  mountains 
westwards,  in  two  and  a  quarter  hours,  to  the  small  village  of 
Efry,  an  hour  north  of  'Am  Fijeh.  From  Efry  there  is  a  nigged 
and  difficult  path,  stDl  across  the  mountains,  (some  of  ^m 
basaltic,)  to  the  village  of  Hureiry,  two  and  a  half  hours  further 
west.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  Hureiry,  a  long 
valley  which  lies  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebed&ny,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  high  range  of  hills.  It  runs  to  the  vaDey  of 
the  Barada  just  below  the  Stik ;  from  which  the  village  of 
Hureiry  is  distant  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

In  the  village  there  are  some  remains  of  antiquity,  consisting 
of  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  colimins.  Near  by  the  public 
fountain  is  a  stone  with  a  long  Greek  inscription,  now  de&ced 
and  illegible. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  no  great  road ;  and  has  rarely 
been  visited  except  by  the  missionaries,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring it.  Pococke  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  only  earlier 
traveller,  whose  route  came  at  all  in  contact  with  it.  He  passed 
fix)m  Saidanaya  westwards  by  Menin  and  then  between  Helbdn 
and  Derij  to  the  Barada  two  miles  below  Fijeh,  probably  at 
Bessima.* 

'  Ez.  27f  is  '*  Damascus  was  thy  mer-  22.  p.  785.     Athenaeus  likewise  aasignf  it 

chant ...  in  the  wine  of  Helbon  and  white  to  Damascus ;  I.  p.  22. 
wool"  «  According  to  Dr  Rnssell,  very  UttU 

'  See  Gesen.  Thesanr.  p.  473  sq.     Heb.  wmo  is  produced  at  Aleppo,  and  that  of  a 

Lex.  art  "pa^n .     Strabo  also  speaks  of  poor    quality.      Russell's    Aleppo,   Loud, 

the  wine  of  Chalyhon  in  Syria,  as  among  ^794.  Vol  L  p.  SO  sq. 
the  luxuries  of  the  Persian  kings;  16.  8         *  Pococke  IL  L  p.  185. 
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FBOM     DAMA80U8    TO    BA'aLBSK. 

I  WAS  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  third  and  last  division  of 
my  journey.  My  general  plan  was  to  visit  'Anjar,  Ba'albek,  and 
Bibld^  proceeding  as  far  north  as  time  and  circumstances  would 
permit ;  and  then  return  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon 
to  Beiriit.  The  Bev.  Mr  Bobson,  senior  missionary  in  Damas- 
cus, was  henceforth  to  be  my  companion*  He  took  along  his 
inteQigent  head  servant  Jirjis  (George)^  who  acted  as  purveyor 
and  cook ;  and  we  were  well  provided  for.  Besh&rah  continued 
with  me,  and  the  tent  and  general  arrangements  all  remained 
the  same.  We  hired  anew  the  Druze  muleteers,  who  had 
brought  me  from  H^beiya ;  and  kept  them  to  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

MondaVy  June  7th.  It  took  some  time  to  get  all  things  in 
readiness  tins  morning ;  and  it  was  7.35  before  we  set  off  firom 
Mr  Bobson's  house.  Mr  Porter  accompanied  us  for  a  time  on 
our  way.  We  were  half  an  hour  in  passing  through  the  city  to 
the  B&b  es-S&lihiyeh  ;  from  which  we  issu^  at  8.05.  Here  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  custom  house  officers  ;  the  first  I 
bad  seen  since  entering  the  country  at  Beirtt.  They  were'  very 
good-natured,  their  object  being  merely  a  bakhshish.  This  my 
companions  well  understood  ;  and,  keeping  on  our  way,  we  were 
at  last  beyond  the  reach  of  their  importunities. 

After  ten  minutes  we  crossed  tne  Taurah,  the  largest  of  all 
the  canals,  by  a  bridge  ;  and  at  8.20  entered  the  southwestern 
end  of  Salihiyeh.  Here  we  crossed  the  Yezld,  the  other  laige 
canal,  which  waters  the  village  and  its  gardens.  We  now 
climbed  the  steep  and  rocky  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  and 
at  8.50  reached  the  Kubbet  Seiy&r,  elevated  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  city.  Here  we  stopped  to  admire  and  enjoy  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  city  and  plain  spread  out  under  our 

YoL.III.-40* 
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feet.^  It  was  my  last  lingering  gaze  upon  Damascus  ;  and  the 
scene  recurs  often  to  my  mind  as  the  memory  of  a  glorious  vision. 

Leaving  the  Wely  at  9.10,  we  began  to  descend  by  a  wind- 
ing, and  in  one  place  steep  path,  towards  Dummar.  The  road 
crosses  the  points  of  several  ridges  jutting  out  on  the  right  On 
one  of  these  we  met  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul,  returning 
thus  early  from  BlAd&n.  At  9.50  we  came  to  Dunmiar,  a  poor 
village,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada.  Near  the  village  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  the  main  road  to  ^iriit 
crosses  to  the  southwestern  side,  and  passes  on  along  the  northern 
margin  of  the  Sahra  to  Dim&s.  The  direct  and  shortest  road  to 
the  S^k  and  Zebeddny  likewise  crosses  here,  and  thus  avoids  the 
great  curve  which  the  river  makes  towards  the  north.  It  strikes 
the  river  again  at  Deir  K&non. 

We  desired  to  visit  'Ain  el-Fijeh,  and  therefore  remained  (m 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  In  order  to  reach  Besslma,  the  vil- 
lage next  below  Fijeh,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  considerable 
circuit  through  a  part  of  the  northern  Sahra ;  since  the  chasm 
of  the  Barada  just  below  Besslma  is  so  very  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitous, as  to  admit  of  no  road.  We  kept  along  the  river  and 
the  Yezid  until  10.10,  and  then  turned  north  among  hills.  The 
Tezld  is  taken  out  at  a  point  near  H&my,  a  village  higher  up ; 
where  also  is  another  bridge  over  the  Barada. 

We  had  now  crossed  the  S&lihiyeh  ridge  ;  but  here,  instead 
of  a  second  parallel  ridge,  as  on  the  Mezzeh  road,'  there  is  con- 
nected with  it  a  tract  of  whitish  conical  hiUs,  which  we  had 
seen  from  that  road.  Among  these  we  now  entered.  Here  Mr 
Porter  bade  us  ferewell,  and  returned  to  Damascus.  The  road 
continued  to  wind  among  these  hills  till  10.45,  when  we  came 
out  upon  the  Sahra  ;  our  course  being  about  N.  N.  W.  The 
barren  tract  now  before  us  is  an  extension  of  the  same  Sahra 
which  we  had  crossed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  here 
less  wide,  and  slopes  much  towards  the  southeast.  It  runs  on 
northeasterly,  back  of  the  range  of  Kasytln  and  Kalamiln, 
for  a  long  distance  beyond  Menin  ;  and  is  said  to  be  separated 
only  by  a  line  of  low  hills  from  the  plain  of  Jertld.  We  con- 
tinued to  rise  upon  it  gradually,  on  the  same  course,  directly 
towards  a  high  rocky  ridge  before  us,  which  seemed  to  be  its 
northern  boundary.  All  at  once,  however,  at  11.30,  we  came  to 
the  brow  of  a  deep  valley,  passing  down  W.  by  S.  along  the 
base  of  the  high  ridge  to  the  river  at  Bessima.  Descending  into 
it  we  kept  on  through  vineyards  and  orchards  of  fig  trees,  and 
reached  Bessima  and  the  river  at  12  o'clock.  The  high  rocky 
xidge  extends  from  Menin  to  Bessima  ;  and  through  it  is  broken 

'  For  a  description,  eee  aboYOi  p.  470.  '  See  above,  p.  440. 
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the  chasm  helow  Helbdn.  Bessima  lies  in  a  little  basin  on  the 
Barada,  entirely  shut  in  by  high  ledges  of  rock^  through  which 
the  river  breaks  by  narrow  clefts  alx)ve  and  below  the  village. 
The  Uttle  tract  of  soil  is  wholly  planted  with  fruit  trees  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  get  their  supply  of  vegetables  from 
Damascus. 

Besstma  is  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  Barada ;  where  that 
river,  having  pursued  a  general  course  of  E.  8.  E.  from  the  vil- 
lage es-Stlky  suddenly  turns  and  runs  for  an  hour  nearly  due 
south  by  Ashraf  lyeh  to  Judeideh.  Below  Judeideh  it  turns  east 
for  halt*  an  hour ;  and  then  again  south  for  the  same  distance  ; 
while  close  in  the  angle  thus  formed  is  situated  the  village  of 
H&my.  It  afterwards  runs  southeast,  by  a  winding  course  at 
first  to  Dummar,  and  so  to  Mezzeh.  The  direct  road  to  es-Stlk, 
which  crosses  at  Dunmiar,  keeps  along  the  stream  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  goes  on  straight  to  Judeideh  ;  leaving  H&my  on 
the  right  and  Tasseiya  on  the  left ;  neither  of  them  visible, 
though  quite  near,  being  concealed  by  the  foliage.  The  distance 
between  Dummar  and  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
From  Judeideh  the  road  strikes  up  across  the  margin  of  the 
Sahra  on  a  straight  course  towards  Deir  Kfinon ;  to  which  it 
descends  by  a  shallow  side  Wady.  Thence  it  follows  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  Stlk.  All  the  villages  between 
Judeideh  and  Deir  K&non  are  on  the  left  bank. 

From  H&my  to  Ashraf  lyeh  Seetzen  passed  by  a  direct  road 
across  the  hills ;  and  probably  also  a  road  leads  thither  from 
Judeideh  along  the  river.  But  between  Ashraf  lyeh  and  Bes- 
8lma,  a  distance  of  twenty  minutes,  there  is  no  road  for  horses, 
except  along  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  much  of  the  way.*  The 
only  path  for  persons  on  foot  is  through  a  tunnel,  hewn  along  the 
bottom  of  the  precipitous  cliflf  of  limestone  conglomerate.  This 
passage  is  narrow,  but  high  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  nearly 
erect.  We  saw  the  entrance  from  Bessima,  and  it  extends 
nearly  to  Ashraf  lyeh.  My  companion  had  once  passed  through 
it,  sending  his  horse  aroimd  to  the  other  end. 

This  is  the  tunnel  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  as  being 
held  by  some  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Barada  were  once  conducted  to  Palmyra.*  I  have 
also  suggested  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  hypothesis.  In 
the  absence  of  all  further  legitimate  traces,  it  would  seem  much 
more  probable,  that  this  passage  was  intended  to  carry  water  from 
the  river  to  the  parts  of  the  Sahra  below  Ashraf  iyeh.  Yet  I  am 
not  aware,  that  any  remains  of  such  irrigation  now  exist.    There 

*  Seetzen  sajv,  the  horses  had  to  wade        '  See  more  on  this  supposed  aqueduct 
'i^taooffi  the  stream  six  times ;  Reisen  I.  p.    ahove,  pp.  468,  464. 
138. 
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are  0aid  also  to  be  traces  of  an  aqneduct  on  the  way  to  d-Fljeh, 
which  we  did  not  notice.^ 

From  Besstma  the  road  clii^  to  the  river,  and  enters  at  onoe 
a  very  narrow,  deep,  and  precipitons  chasm,  with  high  ragged 
peaks  on  each  side,  leaving  only  room  for  a  path  along  me  stream. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  along  the  whole  rivet. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  sides  begin  to  recede  a  little; 
and  just  here  is  the  small  but  beautiful  fountain,  'Ain  el-Khudm, 
of  the  purest  water.  It  is  near  the  river,  and  runs  into  it ;  and 
was  now  surroimded  by  a  plot  of  fine  green  swavd«  Thevalleyof 
the  river  now  became  somewhat  more  open.  At  12.30  W6  earns 
to  the  vUlage  of  Fijeh  ;  and  at  12.35  to  the  great  fountain. 

The  course  of  the  valley  just  here  is  about  from  west  to  east ; 
and  the  fountain  issues  from  under  the  northern  hill.  The  rotd 
makes  a  short  sweep  away  from  the  river,  in  order  to  pass  above 
the  fountain.  The  latter  bursts  forth  at  once  a  full  laige  stream, 
considerably  larger  than  the  Barada  higher  up,  and  comparing 
well  in  size  with  the  great  fountain  at  Tell  el-Kfidy  ;  though  the 
water  is  less  beautiful  and  sparkling  than  that  at  Bftnifia.  The 
stream  tumbles  and  foams  along  its  rocky  bed  to  the  Barada,  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  rods ;  it  is  so  broad  and  deep  and  violent^ 
that  no  one  would  underta^  to  ford  it.  We  went  with  same 
difficulty  to  the  junction,  and  found  the  stream  from  the  fomi* 
tain  to  be  still  the  most  abundant  and  powerful ;  althouj^  neady 
one  third  of  it  is  led  off  directly  from  the  source  by  a  canal  for 
irrigation.  The  water  of  the  stream  is  sweet,  pure,  and  limpid ; 
while  the  Barada,  as  it  comes  from  above,  is  turi)id. 

The  fountain  issues  just  below  the  road,  from  a  small  cavern 
with  two  low  openings ;  one  of  which  shows  the  remains  of  a 
low  arch.  Directly  over  this  spot  is  an  ancient  platform,  partly 
of  rock,  and  partly  of  heavy  masonry  of  large  squared  stones. 
On  this  platform,  a  few  feet  back,  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple,  about  ten  yards  by  eleven,  built  of  large  hewn  stones ; 
but  without  a  trace  of  any  portico,  columns,  or  other  ornaments. 

A  few  feet  south  of  the  orifice  of  the  fountain  is  another 
lower  structure,  built  up  fix)m  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  consists 
of  two  parallel  walls  jutting  out  southeast  finom  the  hi^  bank, 
each  thirty-seven  feet  long  and  six  feet  thick ;  joined  together  in 
the  rear  by  a  wall  twenty-seven  feet  long  and  four  feet  thiol^ 
resting  against  the  bank.  On  the  top  of  these  side  walls  are 
the  remains  of  a  very  heavy  arch  of  large  stones,  which  would 
seem  to  have  covered  the  whole  interior,  and  thus  formed  a  very 
streng  vaulted  chamber.     The  vault  must  have  been  at  least 

^  I  loppote  this  to  be  the  aqueduct  de-  and  that  he  traced  It  *'  for  about  fear 
■oribed  by  Pooocke,  H.  i.  p.  136.  He  milea**  The  accuracy  of  the  itatant 
layi  it  begini  almoet  a  mile  below  F^y ;    may  be  qaeftioned. 
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fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  Along  the  outside  of  the  side  walls 
project  lai^  slanting  stones,  like  the  ornamented  ledge  or  cornice 
of  the  platform  of  a  temple.'  In  front,  towards  the  stream,  was 
a  sort  of  large  portal,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  that  side. 
In  the  back  wall  within,  not  far  above  the  ground,  is  an  oblong 
quadrangular  opening,  as  if  a  branch  of  the  fountain  once  issued 
tiiere  ;  and  low  down  in  each  of  the  side  walls,  towards  the  front, 
is  likewise  an  opening  as  if  for  the  water  to  flow  out.  There  are 
also  niches  in  the  sides  and  at  the  end.  Just  south  of  the  front 
lies  the  fragment  of  a  column,  perhaps  a  pedestal.  We  could 
not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  this  structure  was  once  a  vaulted 

C'  Torm  sustaining  a  small  temple,  erected  over  an  artificial 
ch  of  the  fountain.  The  workmanship  is  simple  and  rude  ; 
and  points  to  a  high  antiquity. 

The  fountain  and  the  stream  below  are  embosomed  in  the 
dense  foliage  of  orchards  and  groves.  We  took  our  lunch  upon 
the  huge  stones  of  the  ancient  temple  platform,  under  the  thick 
shade  of  walnut  and  other  trees,  with  the  song  of  nightingales, 
and  amid  the  rushing  of  these  mountain  streams. 

In  this  fountain  we  have  another  example  of  the  popular 
usage,  followed  also  by  Arabian  geographers,  which  regards  as  the 
source  of  a  river,  not  its  most  distant  head,  but  its  most  copious 
fountain.*  Thus  Edrisi  writes,  that  "  the  waters  which  irrigate 
the  Ghtltah,  come  from  a  source  called  el-Fijeh,  which  rises  upon 
the  mountain  ;  they  flow  down  from  the  mountain  with  a  noise 
and  roaring,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance."'  Abulfeda 
says :  "  The  source  of  the  river  of  Damascus  is  under  a  temple 
called  el-Fljeh.  .  .  .  Afterwards  it  unites  with  a  river  called 
Barada  ;  and  from  hence  come  all  the  rivers  of  Damascus.''  * 
Yet  the  true  source  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall  see,  is  several 
hours  further  up  the  mountain. 

The  valley  of  the  Barada  at  this  point,  although  tilled  in 
some  parts,  is  shut  in  by  walls  not  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  sharp,  rugged,  and  picturesque.  The 
mountain  ridge,  through  which  the  river  here  breaks  in  order  to 
reach  Bessima,  would  seem  to  be  a  branch  running  off  about  E. 
by  N.  from  the  main  ridge  lying  next  below  the  plateau  of  Deir 
el-'AsMyir  and  Zebedany.  This  branch  ridge  terminates  at 
Menin  in  a  high  bluff.  The  interval  on  the  west,  between  it  and 
the  parent  ridge,  is  not  depressed  ;  but  is  mostly  high  uneven 
table  land,  extending  quite  along  on  the  west  of  Helbon.     Or, 

'  Compare  the  platform  of  the  temple         '  Edrisi  par  Jaub.  I  p.  850. 
•ftDeir  el-'Ashayir;  see  above,  p.  437.  *  Tab.  Sjr.  ed.  Kflhler,  p.  IS.—To  the 

■  This  illustrates  the  case  of  the  Jordan;  same  effect  writes  Ibn  el-AVardi,  Exoerpt 

lee  above,  pp.  412,  418. — So  too  the  fonn-  in  Abnlf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  174.  Also  Lex.  Geogr. 

tain  of  'Anjar  and  those  of  the  Orontes  in  Schulten's  lud.  Qeogr.  ad  Vit.  Salad,  art. 

near  HrurmuL  Phaihct, 
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rather,  it  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  momitaixi  ridges 
by  the  valleys  of  Efry  and  Horeiry,  which  run  south  to  the 
Barada.  The  valley  of  the  Barada,  from  this  point  to  the  Stk, 
is  somewhat  more  open ;  but  it  has  this  branch  ridge  on  the 
south,  and  the  tract  of  high  table  land  on  the  north. 

We  left  'Ain  el-FSjeh  at  1.55,  foUowing  up  the  road  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  2.20  we  passed  Deir  MukOnin 
and  at  2.35  Kefr  Zeit.  We  were  opposite  Deir  Kftndn,  on  the 
south  bank,  at  2.45  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  were  overagamst  d- 
Huseiniyeh,  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  At  3.15  we  came 
to  el-Eefr ;  and  proceeded  five  minutes  further  W.  N.  W.  to  the 
ruins  of  a  Grecian  temple,  on  a  projecting  point,  overlooking  the 
river  and  valley.  Here  are  many  fidlen  columns,  measuring 
thirty-one  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  of  them  nineteen  feet  two 
inches  in  length.  There  are  also  immense  Corinthian  capitals; 
and  two  comers  of  a  pediment,  very  massive  and  much  onia* 
mented.  The  portico  was  towards  the  river,  and  the  pedestab 
of  its  two  columns  are  still  in  place.  The  temple  was  small, 
but  massive,  well  wrought  and  highly  ornamented,  with  a  sculp* 
tured  pediment  and  double  cornice.  In  the  vicinity  are  hewn 
stones  scattered  or  bmlt  into  walls. 

Returning  to  el-Kefr,  we  left  that  village  at  3.30,  and  im* 
mediately  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  to  the  south  side.  On  the 
north  bank,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  broad  bw  Tell,  the  top  of  which 
is  cultivated.  We  now  came  into  the  direct  road  from  Damas- 
cus, which  we  henceforth  followed.  At  3.40  we  were  opposite 
the  small  village  of  Berheleiya  on  the  north  bank.  The  pa& 
now  rises  along  the  lower  part  of  the  high  precipitous  hill  on 
the  south  ;  and  at  3.55  we  had  the  large  village  of  Stik  Wady 
Barada  below  us  on  the  right,  on  the  south  bank. '  Ten  minutes  bch 
yond  this  village,  the  valley,  the  upward  course  of  which  fiom  Deir 
E&non  is  about  northwest,  sweeps  round  to  the  southwest  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  ;  and  then  turns  again  nearly  due  west.  This 
short  portion  of  the  valley  forms  the  pass  of  the  SClk,  shut  in  on 
the  southeast  by  the  western  end  of  the  high  cliff  just  mentioned, 
and  on  the  northwest  by  precipitous  rocky  cliffs  of  like  altituda 
The  walls  of  the  chasm  are  here  not  more  than  fifty  yards  apart 
Just  in  the  middle  of  this  pass  the  river  in  its  deep  narrow  bed 
is  spanned  by  a  good  modem  bridge  of  a  single  arch  ;  and  the 
road  from  this  point  continues  along  on  the  northern  bank.  We 
came  to  the  bridge  at  4.10  ;  and  crossing  it,  stopped  for  a  time 

>  This  is  the  last  village  in  the  valley  of  perfect,    and  in  aome   thinga  enooeoia; 

the  Barada.    I  have  been  carefnl,  in  the  pp.  2,  8.     Yet  some  later  travelleri  aam 

preceding  aocoont,  to  give  the  name  and  merely  to  have  copied  from  him ;  a.  g.  G. 

podtion  of  eyery  village  along  the  valley.  Robinson,  Travels  XL  p.  118 ;  Ifniifggnr» 

The  aoooont  of  Borckhardt  is  very  im-  L  p.  173. 
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to  enjoy  the  emndeor  of  the  scene,  and  examine  the  remainB  of 
antiquity.     All  is  here  wild,  desolate,  and  impressive. 

In  the  village  es-Stlk  are  said  to  be  traces  of  ancient  foun- 
dations and  dwellings ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  are 
columns  and  other  remains  in  various  places.  There  are  many 
tombs  excavated  in  the  clifis  beyond  the  stream  ;  mostly  between 
the  bridge  and  the  angle  of  the  valley  below,  where  it  turns  south- 
west. Here,  below  the  bridge,  the  &ce  of  the  northwestern  hill 
eoDsists  first  of  a  steep  slope  of  earth  or  debris  rising  from  the 
livei^s  brink  and  extending  half  way  up  the  mountain.  On  this 
are  scattered  many  hewn  stones,  as  also  columns  or  fragments  of 
odamns,  some  of  which  have  rolled  to  the  bottom.'  Above  this 
dope,  the  limestone  rock  rises  peroendicularly ;  and  in  it  are  ex- 
cavated the  many  sepulchres.  They  are  laboriously  wrought ; 
and  some  of  them  are  reached  by  long  flights  of  steps.  The 
whole  cli£F  is  somewhat  curved  ;  and  forms  a  sort  of  amphithe- 
atre. Mr  Bobson  had  climbed  up  to  several,  and  examined  them, 
in  the  summer  of  1848.  One  which  he  entered  was  a  square 
chamber,  having  two  crypts  on  each  side,  with  two  niches  in  each 
crypt ;  also  one  crypt  with  four  niches  opposite  the  door ;  besides 
fimr  niches  {loculi)  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  itself.  Other 
tombs  are  sunilar  ;  some  larger  and  some  smaller.  Some  are 
simply  a  recess  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  about  seven  feet 
hmg  and  two  deep,  arched  at  the  top,  and  in  the  bottom  a 
sin^e  loculus  for  a  corpse.  All  these  single  tombs  had  formerly 
lids  of  stone,  like  those  of  sarcophagi ;-  but  all  have  been  opened. 
In  the  cliff  on  the  southern  bank  is  a  single  sepulchral  excava- 
tion, a  little  further  up  the  stream.  On  the  top  of  the  north- 
western cliff,  above  the  sepulchres,  are  said  to  be  extensive 
ancient  quarries. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  remains  is  the  ancient  road 
excavated  along  the  face  of  the  northwestern  cliff,  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  modem  road  and  bridge.  It  begins  at  the  angle 
of  the  hiU,  where  the  valley  bends  round  from  the  west ;  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  climbing  up  to  it  in  that  quarter.  The  sides  of  the 
chasin  are  here  finom  six  himdred  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  road  extends  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  for  about  two 
hundred  yards.  It  is  finely  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  fifteen 
feet  wide.     In  some  parts  a  thin  portion  of  the  rock  is  left,  of 

*  In  IfMuidreirs  daj  some  of  these  oo-  Tiew  of  them.    We  foand  them  part  of 

Inmns  fnm  yet  ttaDding.   Speaking  of  the  the  front  of  some  ancient  and  very  ma^ 

pui^  he  M^ :  *'  Here  we  entered  into  a  nificent  edifice ;  hat  of  what  kind  we  comd 

marrow  gat,   between    two    steep   rocky  not  conjectnre  ;**  see  nnder  May  4th.   The 

Bonntaina ;  the  river  Barada  mnning  at  edifice  was  donhtless  a  temple.— Pococka 

llie  bottom.    On  the  other  side  of   the  also  saw  in  1788,  two  columns  with  their 

mer  were  sereral  tall  pillars,  which  ex-  entablature  yet  standing,  on  the  north  side 

cited  oar  cariosity  to  go  and  take  a  nearer  of  the  river ;  IL  1.  p.  116. 
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various  height,  towards  the  river,  as  a  guard  ;  in  other  parts  a 
wall  was  probably  built  up.  At  the  northeastern  end,  this  road 
now  brei^  off  abruptly  in  a  precipice  of  rock  rising  from  the 
sloping  bank  below.  K  the  road  was  ever  continued  further,  it 
must  probably  have  been  sustained  on  artificial  and  temporaiy 
supports  ;  since  the  ancient  aqueduct,  which  passes  just  below 
it,  and  is  carried  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  beyond,  serves  to 
show,  that  there  has  been  no  fidl  of  the  rock  nor  change  in  its 
general  features.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  road  was  contin- 
ued ;  nor,  if  ending  here,  what  purpose  it  could  have  ever  served.— 
The  aqueduct,  which  is  covered  over  with  stones  laid  aslope,  ia 
first  seen  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  higher  up  the  valley  ;  and  can  be 
traced  for  about  the  same  distance  further  down.' 

The  famous  Latin  inscriptions,  which  have  been  often  copied 
of  late  years,  are  found  on  tablets  cut  in  the  smooth  wall  of 
rock  above  the  road  ;  once  at  the  eastern  end,  and  again  with 
slight  variations,  about  eighty  yards  further  west.*  The  fomitt 
are  the  most  legible.     The  following  is  the  correct  copy  :* 

I. 

impcaesmavrelantoninvs 

avgarmeniaovset 

impcaeslavrelvervsavgar 

meniaovsviamflvannis 

viabrvptaminterclso 

monterestitvervntper 

ivlvervmlegprprprovino 

syretamicvmsvvm 

impendiisabilenorvm 

II. 

PROSALVTE 

IMPAVGANTO 

NINIETVERI 

MVOLVSIVS 

MAXIMVSl 

LEGXVIFFQVI 

OPERIINSTITVS 

According  to  President  Woolsey,  these  inscriptions  may  be 
written  out  in  full  thus  :* 

'  This  aqnednct,  as  I  haye  said  in  the  For  copies  by  Dr  De  Forest  and  dilierii 

text,  is  bel^w  the  excavated  road.     Kitiflft  see  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,  pp.  86-90. 

seems  to  speak  of  it  as  above  the  same  Copies  are  also  given  by  KradOft,  nos^  32, 

road ;  p.  269.  88,  comp.  p.  269 ;  by  Schnk,  Monathsber. 

*  The  variations  are  mostly  found  in  the  d.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.  II.  p.  205  and  Plate,  Beri. 

short  inscriptions.      They  consist  mainly  1845 ;  and  by  De  Saolcy,  Karrative  XL 

in  a  different  division  of  the  lines,  as  also  p.  590  sq. 

opcre  for  opfru      They   show   that  the  *  In  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,  pp.  85* 

stonecutter  did  not  always  do  his  work  89. 
accurately. 
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I.  Imperaior  Oa$ar  Marou$  Aureliui  Antoninus  *  Augusttu  Armeniactu  et ' 
Imperaior  Catar  Lucim  Aureliui  Verus  Augustus  Ar^meniacits  tiam  flU' 
mhiis  I  et  abrufiam  interoiso  *  monte  restituerunt  per  i  Julium  Verum 
Ltgaimm  pro  Prmtoro  prawneia  *  Syrim  et  amicum  suum  *  impendiis  AH- 

n.  Pro  saluU  *  Imperatorum  Auaustorum  Anto^nini  et  Veri  *  Marcus 
Vohuius  Maatimus  Csnturio  ^  Legiants  XVI  FlavUs  Firma  [Fidelis]  qui  > 
opmri  itutUit  90to  tusespto,^ 

The  ancient  city  indicated  by  these  inscriptions  and  remains, 
was  ntnated  in  part  perhaps  at  the  present  village  ;  *but  mainly, 
as  it  would  seem,  npon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  On  that 
bank,  at  least,  were  the  road,  the  aqueduct,  the  sepulchres,  and 
the  temples. 

On  the  summit  of  the  southern  cliff,  a  little  further  down, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  village  es-Stik,  is  the  Wely  or  reputed 
tomb  of  Neby  Habil,  the  prophet  Abel ;  where,  as  the  Arabs 
say,  Cain  buried  the  dead  body  of  his  brother.  In  June  1851 
Menrs  Bobson  and  Bamett  climbed  up  to  it  by  a  steep  and 
difficult  path  directly  from  the  Silk.  The  cliff  is  here  not  less 
than  eight  hundred  feet  high.  The  tomb  is  very  plain,  and  re- 
markable for  nothing,  except  that  it  is  nine  yards  long.  It  is 
partly  the  foundation  of  some  old  wall,  which  can  be  traced  for 
more  than  twice  that  length.'  It  is  covered  over  by  a  Wely 
with  a  flat  roof ;  and  seems  to  be  a  place  of  frequent  resort. 

Near  the  tomb  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  ancient  temple,  about 
fifteen  yards  long  and  nine  broad,  built  of  hewn  stone.  Under 
the  eastern  end  is  a  small  vault,  in  which  are  three  sarcophagi 
At  the  same  end  is  an  ascent  by  steps  cut  in  the  natural  rock. 
The  stones  of  the  temple  are  large  and  well  dressed  ;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  columns.  The  two  letters  A  H  cut  on  a  stone 
were  the  only  traces  of  inscription,  which  they  found.' 

This  tomb  of  Abel  seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by 
Badzivil  about  A.  D.  1584.*  Maundrell  a  century  later  suggested 
a  connection  between  this  name  and  the  ancient  Abila  or 

• 

'  **  The  date  of  tho  inscriptioiis  is  fixed  spot,  and  yet  makes  no  mention  of  the 

Terjnearljr  by  the  imperial  title  ulnntf7iui.  very  remarkable  pass  below;    II.   L  pp. 

«M%  aaimned  on  occasion  of  the  triumph  115,  116.    Pococke  calls  the  stmctore  a 

lieldby  both  emperors  after  the  subjugation  chorch,  and  speaks  of  two  large  columns 

of  Armenia  by  Veros.   This  triumph  took  with  Doric  capitals.     He  speaks  also  of  a 

l^aoe  in  A.  D.  166,  and  Vems  died  in  A.  broken  Greek  inscription  in  verse,  whioh 

D.  169.   The  first  inscription,  at  least,  foils  "  makes  mention  of  Lysauias  tetrarch  of 

within     this    intenraL"      Biblioth.    Sac.  Abilene;"  ibid.  p.   116.     All  this  strikes 

1S4S.  p.  S9.  me  as  very  questionable  ;  especially  when 

*  m  Manndrell's  day  the  tomb  itself  taken  in  connection  with  the  utter  con- 
WM  said  to  be  thirty  yards  long ;  Maun-  fusion  of  his  topographical  noticea 

drell  under  May  4th.  *  Gumpenbeig  more    than  a  century 

*  I  have  given  this  account  of  Neby  earlier  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Abel ;  but 
HaUl  in  Mr  Robeon*s  own  language.  It  he  obviously  refers  to  Jcbel  Kasy&n  near 
differs  very  much  from  that  of  Pococke  in  Damascus ;  Reissb.  p.  451.  See  above,  p 
178S ;  who  professes  to  have  visited  the  444,  n.  8. 

Vol.  m.— 41 
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Abilene  ;  *  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Abel  (HabU) 
may  be  in  jhct  a  popular  traditional  reminiscence  of  the  city 
Abila.  Pococke  conjectured  that  Abila  lay  near  ;  and  heard  d 
"  an  iascription  on  a  stone  near  the  river  ; "  referring  probably  to 
those  above  given.'  No  further  progress  was  made  in  identifying 
the  site  of  Abila,  until  in  A.  D.  1822  the  Quarterly  Beview 
informed  the  public,  that  Mr  Bankes  had  brought  home  a  long 
inscription,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Abila  was  situated  at 
this  pass.'  This  however  does  not  definitely  follow  from  the 
inscription  taken  merely  by  itself  Yet  the  adjacent  necropolif 
and  temple  ruins  might  well  remove  all  occasion  of  doubt 
Indeed  the  site  of  Abila  is  definitely  fixed  at  this  point  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries  ;  which  give  its  distance  from  Damascus  at 
eighteen  Roman  miles,  on  the  way  to  Heliopolis  or  Ba'albek* 
We  had  now  travelled  hither  fiom  Damascus,  with  fireah  hones 
and  constantly  ascending,  in  about  six  hours.' 

The  city  Abila  is  not  itself  mentioned  untQ  some  years  after 
the  Christian  era.  The  district  round  about  it  bore  the  name  of 
Abilene,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to  its  extent.  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  district  is  by  the  Evangelist  Luke  ;  who 
merely  states,  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  John 
the  Baptist  entered  upon  his  ministry,  Lysanias  was  tetrarch 
of  Abilene.'  About  ten  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Galir- 
gula,  A.  D.  38,  as  Josephus  relates,  Caligula  gave  to  the  elder 
Agrippa,  the  Herod  of  the  book  of  Acts,  the  tetrarchy  of  hit 
uncle  Philip,  and  also  "  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  "  or  Abilene ; 
and  these  were  confirmed  to  him  by  Claudius  on  his  accession, 
with  the  specification,  that  ^^  Abila  of  Lysanias  and  whatever 
was  on  mount  Lebanon"  were  districts  belonging  to  the  emperor 
himself.^  On  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  they  went  to  his  son, 
the  younger  Agrippa,  before  whom  Paul  was  brought."  This  is 
the  latest  historical  notice  we  have  of  the  district  Abilene.  In 
these  gifts  and  transfers  the  city  is  spoken  of  as  '^  Abila  of  Lysa- 

*  Maundrell  under  May  4th.   He  thinks  ^^^^JSi'  "*"***  ElkmolL"^  ''^' 
the  name  Abel  gave  name  to  Abilene.  AMI*,  m.  p.  XXX VIlL  Abila.  m.  p.  XXXIL 

*  Pococke  IL  i.  pp.  115,  116.  DatuMco.  m.  p.  XVIII.  Damaaca  m.  p.  XVIIL 

*  Quart   Rev.  VoL  XXVI.  No.  62.  p. 

888,  "  There  is  not,  in  fact,  any  position  See  Itineraria,  ed.  Weweling,  p.  198.  Tah. 

more  certainly  ascertained,  than  that  of  Pent  ed.  Scheyh,  Segm.  IX.  F.     See  also 

Abila   of    Lysanias  ...  Mr  Bankes  has  Biblioth  Sac.  1848,  p.  83  sq.     Beland  Pa- 

bronght  home  a  long  inscription,  (not  ob-  hest  pp.  627,  628. 

served  by  former  travellers,)  copied  from  *  Our  usual  estimate  of  travel  was  three 
the  face  of  a  rock  there,  in  which  the  English  miles  to  the  hoar ;    but  here  the 
Abilenians  record  the  making  of  a  new  continual  ascent  requires  rather  three  Bo- 
road  to  their  city."    This  statement,  as  man  miles. 
now  appears,  is  not  quite  borne  out  by  the  *  Luke  3,  1. 
Inscription.  ^  Jos.  Antt  18.  6.  10.   ib.  19.  5.  1  Is 

*  So  the  Itineraiy  of   Antoninus   and  Tc^y  ainov,     B.  J.  2.  11.  5. 

the  Peutinger  Tables,  e.  g.  "  Joe.  Antt.  20.  7.  1.    Acts  o.  28. 
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niaa/'  to  diBtingoish  it  from  another  Abila  in  Perea,  east  of 
Gadara.' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  specifications  of  Josephns,  referring 
to  a  period  several  years  later  than  the  notice  of  Luke,  are  in 

Seifect  harmony  with  the  latter.  Josephos  does  not  indeed 
efinitely  mention,  that  a  Lysanias  had  governed  the  district  as 
tetrarch  ten  years  before  ;  but  he  does  speak  of  his  "  tetrarchy/' 
and  of  the  ^'  Abila  of  Lysanias/'  Nor  is  there  any  valid  reason, 
why  these  expressions  of  the  historian  should  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  Lysanias,  who  lived  about  seventy  years  before  the  time 
specified  by  Luke  ;  and  who  is  brought  by  tfosephus  into  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Abilene. 

This  earlier  Lysanias  was  a  son  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
nieuB.  In  the  time  of  Pompey  this  Ptolemy  was  lord  of  Chalcis 
imder  Lebanon ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  powerful  and  troublesome 
neighbour  to  Damascus.*  From  this  latter  circumstance,  and 
from  this  alone,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that  he  was  also  in 
possession  of  Abilene,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  territory  of 
Damascus.  Lysanias  succeeded  him  about  B.  C.  40 ;  but  was 
put  to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra  about  B.  C.  34.* 
Some  years  later  a  certain  Zenodorus  is  mentioned  as  having 
farmed  the  possessions  of  Lysanias  ;  ^  he  also  had  jurisdiction 
over  Trachonitis  and  other  districts ;  but  Augustus  afterwards 
took  away  these  and  gave  them  to  Herod  the  Great,  B.  C.  22  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Zenodorus,  B.  C.  19,  Herod  received  still 
more  of  his  territories." 

Thus  far  Josephus  makes  absolutely  no  mention  of  Abilene  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  possible  and  perhaps  probable  inference,  that 
we  can  in  any  way  connect  this  earlier  Lysanias  with  it ;  and 
even  then  not  as  tetrarch.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible,  but  that 
both  Ptolemy  and  his  son  Lysanias  had  possession  of  Abilene;  that 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter  it  was  fermed  by  the  emperor  to 
Zenodorus  for  the  benefit  of  the  femily  of  Lysanias  yet  in  their 
minority ;  and  that  afterwards  the  children  were  reinstated  in 
their  rights  ;  in  which  case  the  Lysanias  of  Luke  may  well  have 
been  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  former  Lysanias.  If  a  son,  he 
must  have  been  nearly  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  specified  by 
Luke.  This  is  not  improbable  ;  for  ten  years  later  (A.  D.  38) 
his  territories  had  reverted  to  the  emperor,  perhaps  from  the 

>  Joi.  Antt  19.  5.  1.   ib.  20.  7.  1.    So    /Sa^i^r  if  v^Xfc  f^rmf,    Comp.  14.  a  2l 
too  Ptokmj  5.  14.  4,  'A/BUa  Av^cvfov,     B.  J.  1.  9.  2. 

OQBp.  Rftluid  PaljBst  p.  458^For  Abila  >  Jos.  Antt  14.  8.  8.    B.  J.  1.  1&  L— 

fa  Perea,  now  Abil,  we  Polyb.  5.  71.  2.  Antt  15.  4.  1.     Dio  Caas.  49.  82. 

Joa  B.  J.  2.  18.  2.    ib.  4.  7.  5.    Borck-  «  Jos.  Antt  15.  10.   1,  ZiiMctp4t  ret 

bardt  p.  269.  iiuidcbmro  rhv  oXkop  rov  AvooWov. 

>  Joa.  Antt  14.  7.  4,  hn^carwlmp  HaXtd-  *  Ibid.  15.  10.  1-8. 
Ite  riff  HI  r^  A4i9arv  0/>€i.  18.  16.  8»  %$ 
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&flure  of  heirs ;  and  were  given  by  him,  as  his  own,  to  Herod 
Agrippa.— But  however  all  this  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in 
these  previous  events  and  circumstances  to  affect,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  entire  harmony  between  Luke  and  the  later  noticei 
of  Josephus. 

The  city  Abila  continued  to  flourish  for  several  centnriei. 
The  date  of  the  inscriptions,  as  said  above,  is  fixed  very  neaily  by 
the  imperial  title  **  Armeniacus,''  assumed  on  occasion  of  the 
triumph  held  by  both  emperors  after  the  subjugation  of  Armenia 
by  Verus.  This  triumph  took  place  in  A.  6.  166,  and  Verns 
died  in  A.  D.  169.^  The  longer  inscription  at  least  &11b  within 
this  interval — Abila  became  an  episcopal  seat  within  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioch.  One  of  her  bishops,  Jordan,  was  present  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451 ;  and  another,  Alexander, 
is  mentioned  under  the  emperor  Justin  in  A.  D.  518.* 

From  that  time  onward,  all  traces  of  Abila  appear  to  be  lost 
on  the  pages  of  history,  until  the  present  century.'  This  is  the 
more  surprising,  since  the  site  is  very  definitely  assigned  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries ;  it  lay  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  fitnn 
Damascus  to  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  place  was  marked  by  mint 
attesting  its  ancient  splendour,  and  by  a  necropolis  peifaaps 
more  extensive  and  remarkable  than  any  other  in  Syria.^ 


Mounting  our  horses  a  few  rods  beyond  the  bridge  in  the 
chasm,  we  set  off  again  at  4.40,  following  up  the  north  bank  of 
the  stream  on  a  course  nearly  west.  After  ten  minutes  the  pre- 
cipitous character  of  the  hills  on  each  side  ceases  ;  but  the  valley 
continues  narrow,  and  the  hills  high.  At  5  o'clock  the  valley 
opened  out  into  a  narrow  meadow-like  plain.  Just  here  is  a 
cascade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  the  river.  Here  too  comes  in 
fiom  the  southwest  a  side  valley  with  a  brook,  being  the  outlet 
of  Wady  el-KOm,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  on.  The 
brook  dries  up  in  summer  ;  and  over  its  bed  are  seen  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  bridge.     Ascending  a  little  and  turning  around  the 

'  Znmpt  Annales  p.  134.  have  long  been  rapposed  to  mark  the  Bto 

*  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  IL  843.  Comp.  of  an  AbUa."  He  publishes  the  inacrip- 
Relarid  Paliest  p.  529.  tions  from  a  copy  taken  by  Dr  De  Forest 

*  Even  BQsching,  near  the  clow  of  the  in  1B46.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  1S47,  IL  p. 
lart  centniy,  could  only  conjecturally  fix  873  sq. — Mi  De  Saulcy,  who  was  here  in 
Abila  as  being  near  Neby  Habil,  on  the  1851,  and  whose  work  was  issued  in  1853, 
strength  of  Pococke's  testimony;  XL  i.  p.  says:  '*  I  am  not  aware  that  this  inscrip- 
869.  Nor  was  Ritter  able,  in  his  first  edi-  tion  has  been  already  published  ;"  altbou^ 
tion,  to  make  any  advance  ;  YoL  IL  p.  it  was  published  by  Letronno  in  the  Jonr- 
486.  Berlin  1818.  nal  dcs  Sarans  for  March  1827.    M.  De 

*  Dr  Wilson  passed  this  way  in  June  Saulcy  seems  almost  to  regard  himself  aa 
1848  ;  but  says :  "  We  did  not  stop  to  ex-  tlie  first  to  identify  tliis  spot  as  tlie  site  of 
amine  the  tombs,  or  aqueducts,  or  ruins,  Abila.  Narrat  IL  pp.  591,  592  aq. 
whioh  we  obseryed  from  the  road  . . .  which 
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■honlder  of  the  right  hand  hill,  we  came  at  once,  after  seven 
minutes,  upon  the  southern  and  more  narrow  part  of  the  plain  of 
Zebedfiny.  It  was  a  beautiful  view,  like  a  meadow,  with  green 
fields  and  green  grass,  and  the  river  winding  through  it  with  a 
swift  current.  It  was  more  of  an  occidental  view  than  I  had 
elsewhere  seen.  The  direction  of  the  plain  is  very  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  Turning  down  a  little  from  the  road,  we 
encamped,  at  5.20,  on  green  grass  by  the  side  of  the  deep  and 
swift  stream.  Ten  minutes  below  us,  and  opposite  the  angle  of 
the  valley,  was  a  mill  and  a  bridge  ;  over  winch  a  road  l^s  to 
Batri!my,  and  another  more  to  the  left  goes  to  join  the  road  to 
Beihlt — We  were  here  again  amid  the  verdure  of  spring,  as  we 
had  been  a  week  before  at  Deir  el-'Ash&yir.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
now  bore  southwest. 

The  Barada,  as  it  here  winds  through  the  plain,  though  deep 
and  swift,  is  nevertheless  stilL  Our  tent  was  not  ten  yaids  from 
its  brink ;  yet  not  a  murmur  nor  a  ripple  reached  our  ears. 

We  were  again  upon  the  same  plateau  of  the  mountain,  as 
at  Deir  el-'Ash&yir.  In  respect  to  the  two  roads  which  I  had 
now  travelled  between  it  and  Damascus,  the  Sahra  is  much  nar- 
rower upon  the  northern  than  upon  the  southern.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  broad  low  ridge  between  Deir  eWAsh&yir  and  Dimfis 
and  the  Sahra,  is  here  expanded  into  the  wide  mountainous 
tract  lying  between  our  present  encampment  and  Bessima ; 
skirted  on  the  lower  side  by  the  ridge  extending  from  Bessima  to 
Menin  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  line  of  hills  between  our  tent 
and  Wady  Hureiry  already  described.*  These  hills  along  the 
plain  of  Zebedtoy  are  at  first  not  hi^h  ;  but  beyond  BlM&n  and 
northeast  of  2iebedfiny  they  rise  into  the  loftiest  summits  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  proper.  On  the  west,  the  plain,  in  its  widest  part,  is 
shut  in  by  a  high  ridge,  which  is  &r  more  rocky  and  desolate 
than  that  upon  the  east. 

Tuesday^  June  8tA. — We  sent  off  our  muleteers  this  morn- 
ing by  the  direct  road  for  'Anjar,  intending  ourselves  to  take  a 
more  circuitous  route.  Returning  to  our  path  of  yesterday,  we 
kept  on  towards  Zebed&ny,  until  at  6.50  we  came  upon  the 
dhoulder  of  a  broad  low  swell  jutting  out  frftn  the  eastern  hills 
into  the  plain.  Here  Zebed&ny  was  in  sight  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  plain,  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  distant, 
embosomed  in  a  wide  tract  of  trees  and  gardens.  These 
orchards  and  gardens  cover  all  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  ; 
and  are  similar  to  those  aroimd  Damascus.'  On  the  high  fiank 
of  the  mountain,  Bidden  was  seen  nearly  east  of  Zebeddny ; 

'  See  above,  p.  472.  Syria ;  not  excepting  thofle  of  Damawns.* 

"  ICr  Thomson  Bays  of  these  gardens:    Biblioth.  Sao.  Not.  ISiS.  p.  762. 
''Tliej  aie  the  neatest  and  best  kept  in 
Vol.  ra.-41» 
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B^d  also  much  nearer  at  hand,  and  lower  down  towards  the  base 
of  the  hills,  the  two  smaller  villages,  Bukfn  and  Mttddya ;  tiie 
latter  being  nearest  to  ns. 

Here  too  we  could  overlook  the  whole  plain ;  and  were  able  to 
get  an  idea  of  its  general  form,  such  as  we  also  saw  it  afterwardB 
from  its  western  side.  The  whole  length  of  the  plain  is  about 
two  hours  and  a  quarter,  or  some  seven  miles.  The  southera 
portion,  in  which  we  had  encamped,  is  narrow,  being  not  more 
than  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width ;  the  river  flowing 
along  its  bottom  in  a  gently  winding  course.  On  the  west  this 
part  is  skirted  by  low  hills,  which  after  about  an  hour  turn  west 
by  a  right  angle  ;  and  then  the  plain  extends  west  along  their 
northern  base  quite  to  the  high  rocky  ridge  on  that  side.  Just 
here  is  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  ;  the  distance  across  it  being 
about  an  hour.  Further  north  it  is  gradually  contracted  on  the 
eastern  side ;  imtil  at  Zebedany  it  is  only  two  thirds  as  wide. 
Just  in  this  southwest  angle  of  the  broad  part  of  the  plain,  is 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Barada.  The  hills  on  the  east  become 
gradually  higher  and  higher ;  until,  as  I  have  said,  they  rise 
beyond  Blddtln  into  the  loftiest  peaks  of  all  Anti-Lebanon; 
being  six  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.^ 

The  wide  valley  or  plain  is  terminated  on  the  north  side  of 
Zebedany  and  its  gardens,  by  a  low  spur  running  down  west 
from  the  mountain  below  Bltld&n.  Beyond  the  village,  only  a 
narrow  valley  with  sloping  and  cultivated  sides  runs  up  north 
from  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  plain.  '  It  is  called  Wady 
Zebedany.  After  an  hour  this  valley  opens  out  into  another 
plain  an  hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad,  fertile  and  cultivated, 
and  having  many  vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  This  is  called  the 
plain  of  SQrghaya,  from  the  village  of  that  name  at  its  northern 
extremity.  In  the  southeast  comer  of  this  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  is  the  village  'Ain  Hawar,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  dis- 
tant from  Zebedany.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  is  a 
fine  fountain  ;  the  stream  from  which  flows  down  Wady  Zebe- 
dany to  the  lower  plain.  At  Stirghdya,  forty-five  minutes  from 
'Ain  Hawar,  is  anot)jer  fountain ;  and  its  stream  flows  N.  N.  W. 
down  Wady  Haura,  and  helps  to  form  the  stream  of  Wady 
Yahfiifch,  which  enters  the  Bilka'a  at  the  village  of  that  name. 
Down  this  valley  passes  a  main  road  from  Zebedany  to  Ba'al- 
bek,  which  indeed  we  afterwards  struck  at  Neby  Shit.  Another 
road  leads  across  the  western  mountain  from  Zebedany  to 
Zahleh. 

The  stream  from  'Ain  Hawar,  called  also  Nahr  Zebeddny,  is 
exhausted  in  summer  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  water  for  Ze- 

'  Rey.  J.  L.  Porter 
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bedftnj  and  its  gatdens  ;  while  in  winter  it  flows  on  through  the 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Barada.  Below  Zebed&ny  also,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  pl^,  are  three  smaller  fountains.  The 
first  is  'Ain  Funduk,  about  half  an  hour  8.  8.  E.  of  the  village, 
with  a  ruined  Ehfin  ;  then,  at  intervals  of  about  fifkeen  minutes, 
follow  'Ain  8&lih  and  'Ain  el-Haddad.  Their  rivulets  flow  into 
the  pl&ui)  and  render  portions  of  it  marshy. 

The  general  direction  of  the  lofty  moimtain  range  above 
BMd&n,  being  strictly  the  backbone  of  Anti-Lebanon,  from  the 
Barada  northward,  is  about  N.  N.  E.  That  of  the  less  lofty  but 
desolate  range  on  the  west  of  the  plain  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
latter  becomes  lower  and  lower  towards  the  north,  and  finally 
sinks  down  and  terminates,  as  we  shall  see,  at  Neby  8hit.  From 
the  spot  where  we  stood,  the  direction  of  the  fountain  of  the 
Barada  was  nearest  N.  W.  by  W. 

I  would  gUdly  have  turned  aside  to  visit  BlM&n,  which  the 
British  consul  and  the  American  missionaries  at  Damascus  have 
made  their  summer  residence.  It  lies  high  up  on  the  moimtain 
side,  about  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea,^  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Zebedftny ; 
being  perhaps  the  highest  village  in  Anti-Lebanon.  It  possesses 
fine  fountains ;  and  is  surrounded  by  an  abimdance  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees  of  eveiy  kind.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  prospect 
enchanting.  But  a  visit  there  would  have  cost  a  day ;  and  my 
tiznei  was  limited. 

We  now,  at  6.55,  turned  down  into  the  plain,  in  order  to 
cross  over  to  the  great  fountain.  Mr  Robson  had  once  crossed 
not  fiir  above  without  difficulty.  But  we  soon  got  entangled 
among  ditches  and  small  channels  of  water,  coming  from  the 
fountains  on  the  east  of  the  plain.  We  crossed  one  or  two  with 
some  trouble  ;  and  then  were  compelled  to  turn  back.  A  man 
tending  cattle  aided  us  in  this,  and  afterwards  became  our  guide 
across  the  plain.  We  passed  up  on  the  east  of  the  two  lower 
fountains ;  and,  ten  minutes  before  reaching  'Ain  el-Funduk, 
turned  again  westward,  crossed  its  brisk  streamlet,  and  at  8.15 
struck  a  well  travelled  path  leading  8.  8.  W.  through  the  plain 
towards  the  fountain  of  the  Barada.  At  the  point  where  we 
entered  this  road,  we  were  about  forty  minutes  distant  from 
Zebedfiny  ;  having  lost  about  half  an  hour  in  our  detour.  Our 
path  carried  us  on  the  west  of  aU  the  marshy  part  of  the  plain. 
We  crossed  indeed  several  channels,  mostly  on  bridges;  but 
had  no  further  trouble.  There  was  only  one  channel  which 
seemed  a  prominent  one  ;  this  had  now  some  water,  but  was  not 

'  Or  more  exactly  4842  Engl.  feet.  Ze*  the  sea.  This  nsalt,  as  compared  with 
bedanj,  according  to  Roasegger  (I.  p.  721)  Mr  Porter's  altitudes  of  Blfidib  and  'Aia 
is  4024  Paris  feet,  or  4292  Engl  above    Barada,  would  seem  too  largo. 
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hg^.  We  fnppoeed  it  to  be  the  bed  of  the  streamfiom  Zebe- 
dfaar  We  came  at  8.45  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada^  here 
anmm^  csfty  at  its  northernmost  poinJL  opposite  to  a  low  momid 
■miai  alfev  trees  and  some  rained  waifs.  This  is  called  Bnst&n 
^"Jkaky  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  Hansh  el-' Arab,  a  small 
TSSmgt  on  the  hills  farther  south.  Hence  we  followed  up  the 
lieA  bank  of  the  river,  about  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
in  vpper  fountain. 

The  fountain  and  head  of  the  river  form  a  small  lake,  peihaps 
three  hundred  yards  long  by  one  hundred  broad.  It  is  shallow 
and  marshy,  apparently  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  deep ; 
though  in  some  spots  the  depth  is  said  to  be  great.  It  is  foil 
of  reeds,  flags,  water-lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The 
water  is  nowhere  seen  to  boil  up  along  the  surface  ;  but  at  the 
western  end  there  are  many  small  springs  along  the  brink.  The 
river  runs  off  at  first  E.  by  N.  till  beyond  the  Sust&n ;  and  then 
sweeps  around  to  the  lower  part  of  the  plam.  The  stream  is 
here  large  and  deep  ;  contrasting  strongly  with  its  appearance  as 
it  rushes  along  its  rocky  bed  in  the  chasms  further  down  the 
mountain.  The  fountain  is  at  the  foot  of  the  high  western 
ridge  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  before  described.  It 
is  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  lies,  at  the 
most,  an  hour  distant  from  the  spot  where  we  first  left  the  Damas- 
cus road  ;  so  that  we  lost  a  full  hour  in  finding  (or  rather  losmg) 
our  way  by  a  more  circuitous  route. 

We  left  the  fountain  at  9.15,  going  S.  S.  W.  parallel  to  the 
western  mountam.  The  path  led  over  the  rough  low  spurs  and 
hills,  which  fill  up  the  space  south  of  the  broad  plain  of  Zebe- 
dany  and  west  of  its  lower  arm.  Rising  gradually  we  came 
at  10.05  to  Batrdny,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  western  ridge. 
It  overlooks  a  not  unfertile  oblong  basin  towards  the  east  and 
south ;  in  the  southern  part  of  which  it  has  its  enclosures  of 
vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  We  kept  on,  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  about  the  same  level,  for  hafr  an  hour  longer ;  and  came 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  and  lofty  spur,  thrown  off  eastwards  fix)m 
the  western  mountain,  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  el-Kam,  and 
forming  on  this  side  an  angle  with  the  mountain  quite  to  its  top. 
Along  the  northern  slope  of  this  spur  ascends  the  road,  which 
crosses  the  Barada  just  below  our  last  nighfs  encampment,  and 
goes  to  join  the  road  to  Beirut.  We  fell  into  this  road  ;  *  and 
ascended  by  it  westwards  along  the  spur.  At  11  o'clock  we 
came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  high  western  ridge ;  and  had  a 
wide  view  towards  both  the  east  and  the  west.' 

*  Bearings  at  10.40:   Zebed&nj  N.  R        *  Bearings  at  11 :  Chasm  of  tbe  Sfik  E. 
hy  N.    Chasm  of  the  Si^  K  S.  E.    Jebel    hj  S.    Chasm  at  S&Uhiveh  E.  &  £. 
edi-Sheikh  S.  S.  W. 
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Looking  back,  we  had  in  the  northeast  the  sweet  vale  of 
Zebedany  with  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Blddan  range  beyond. 
Towards  the  east  was  the  broad  mountainous  region  through 
which  the  Barada  breaks  its  way  to  the  Sahra.  We  had  yester- 
day seen  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain,  which  runs  from 
Besslma  to  'Ain  Sfihib  and  Menln.  We  now  saw  its  western 
£Btce,  crested  like  its  eastern  with  a  ridge  of  rocks  ;  and  higher 
towards  the  northeast  than  it  is  at  the  Barada.  The  top  is  a 
rough  and  elevated  plateau  of  almost  a  triangular  form.  West 
of  this  is  another  ridge,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  valley, 
which  runs  up  from  the  Barada  near  Fijeh,  by  the  village  Efiy, 
to  -the  west  end  of  Wady  Helb&n.  Tins  rid^  becomes  more 
elevated  towards  the  north  ;  and  about  three  hours  north  of  the 
Barada  forms  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  that  portion  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Next  follows  Wady  Hureiiy,  separating  this  middle 
range  from  that  which  borders  the  plain  of  Zebedfiny,  with  the 
high  summits  north  of  BlMan. 

In  the  south,  the  view  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  same 
plateau,  around  Deir  el-'Ashfiyir,  was  obstructed  by  the  high 
broken  ground  along  Wady  el-Kdm,  included  between  the  spur 
by  which  we  had  just  ascended,  and  the  lower  ridge  lying  along 
above  Eh&n  Meitheltln. 

Before  us  also  we  now  had  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  in  the  S.  S.  W. 
and  likewise  portions  of  Lebanon,  including  Jebel  Eeniseh  and 
the  road  from  Damascus,  which  passes  near  it ;  these  latter 
being  seen  over  the  top  of  another  and  lower  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  still  before  us.  This  latter  encloses  the  basin  or  plain 
called  Sahil  Judeideh,  which  now  lay  far  below  at  our  feet.  Its 
southern  extremity  was  not  far  distant  on  our  left.  In  its  south- 
eastern quarter,  perhaps  a  mile  from  us,  was  seen  the  entrance  to 
Wady  el-KOm,  by  which  it  is  drained.  Through  this  valley 
ccHues  up  the  main  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirut,  by  Dim&s  ; 
and,  crossing  the  plain  obliquely  about  N.  N.  W.  it  enters  Wady 
Za'rir  and  descends  to  the  Bokd'a.  This  road  on  leaving  the 
fountain  and  Eh£n  Meitheltln  immediately  ascends  the  hiU  on 
the  right ;  and  following  up  a  shallow  Wady  reaches  in  forty 
minutes  the  right  bank  of  a  deep  Wady,  coming  down  from  near 
YOntah  and  Helwa,  and  caUed  by  Burckhardt  Wady  Helwa  ;  * 
the  village  of  SOrghaya  bearing  from  that  point  N.  36°  E.  At 
the  same  point  Wady  Helwa  is  joined  by  Wady  el-Ktim  ;  and 
the  united  valley  runs  to  the  Barada  just  above  the  Stik.'  The 
sides  of  Wady  el-KQrn  are  high,  and  in  many  parts  precipitous 
mountains,  with  many  projecting  rocks,  some  caverns,  and  an 
abimdance  of  stunted  trees  and  bushes.     Being  thus  wild  and 

>  Ttev.  p.  20a  -See  above,  p.  484 
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entirely  uninbabited,  it  is  a  noted  rendezrons  for  banditti,  wben- 
ever  the  country  is  disturbed.  From  its  junction  with  Wady 
Helwa  to'  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and 
a  half  The  valley  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  Zebed&ny.^  From  the  spot  where  we  now  stood,  Helwa  is 
visible^  beyond  the  basin  of  Judeideh,  bearing  S*  63""  W.  distant 
about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  This  mountain  range  is 
cleft  to  its  base  by  Wady  el-EQm  ;  but  extends  thence  unbroken 
to  Wady  Yahfftfeh,  in  a  direction  about  N.  25**  B.  Its  greatest 
elevation  is  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of 
Sahil  Judeideh  the  western  ridge  unites  with  it ;  and  the  whole 
range  runs  out  and  terminates  at  Neby  Shit.* 

We  now  turned  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  began  to  descend 
very  gradually  about  N.  by  W.  along  under  the  western  brow  of 
the  ridge  we  had  just  crossed.  After  ten  minutes  we  had  splen- 
did views  of  Jebel  SOnnln  and  the  mountain  above  the  cedars^ 
both  of  them  resplendent  with  their  crowns  of  snow.  The 
descent  continued  gradual.  At  11.30  we  reached  a  small 
level  plateau,  half  way  down,  with  a  low  ridge  between  it  and 
the  plain.  Through  this  ridge  a  Wady  br^kks  steeply  to  the 
plain  below  ;  this  we  followed  down  northwest,  and  came  at 
11.45  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plain.  Back  of  this  ridge, 
towards  the  northeastern  part  of  the  plain,  on  the  side  of  the 
eastern  mountain,  is  the  small  village  of  Eufeir  Yabi^  ;  which, 
however,  we  did  not  notice.'  Crossing  the  plain  obliquely  N.  N. 
W.  we  fell  into  the  Damascus  and  Beiriit  road  at  12.05,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Za'rir. 

This  is  a  singular  plain.  Its  length  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  ZebedSny,  perhaps  two  and  a  quarter  hours  ;  its  breadth 
not  usually  more  than  half  an  hour.  Its  general  direction  is 
from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E.  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebedfiny  ; 
but  further  south.  It  is  of  course  higher  than  that  plain  ;  bemg 
drained  by  the  long  route  of  Wady  el-KQm  to  the  Barada  just 
below  the  foot  of  the  latter  plain.  It  corresponds  in  position  to 
the  basin  of  Kefr  K<ik  ;  that  is,  both  lie  west  of  all  the  hidier 
ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  in  nearly  the  same  line  with  these 
ridges.     They  are  separated  by  a  broad  tract  of  high  table  land. 

'  This  deflcriptioD  of  the  road  up  Wadj  Jan.  1854,  pp.  41-44. — The  ReT.  W.  H. 

el-Kiirn  is  from  the  manoacript  journal  of  Thomson,  in  passing  from  *Auj«r  to  Zebe- 

Dr  K  Smith  in  1844.  6&nj  in  1848,  oroated  this  ridge  mnch  tat- 

*  The  Rev.  J.   L.  Porter  crossed  the  ther  north,  and  descended  directly  to  Zebe- 

moontain  at  this  place  in  1852,  on  his  way  dany ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  Nov.  1848,  p.  762. 
fiom  Bludftn  to  the  summit  of  Hermon.         '  From  a  pdnt  on  the  Beirixt  road,  half 

His  road  led  from  here  southwest,  descend-  way  between  the  entrance  of   Wady  eV 

ing  and  passing  the  entrance  of  Wady  el-  Kum  and  Wady  Za'rtr,  the  \-illage  of  Kn- 

Ktim,  and  then  ascending,  and  crossing  feir  Yahha  bears  N.  25^*  E.      Ms.  JooziL 

the  high  plateau  near  Mezra'at  ed-Deir  of  Dr  £.  Smith, 
and  YOutah  to  Kefr  Kiik.  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
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The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  drained  eastwards  to  the  Barada  ;  while 
the  basin  of  Kefir  Ktk  is  without  an  outlet,  and  is  a  hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  fountain  of  the  Barada. 

The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  a  desert  tract  There  are  a  few 
bushes  and  stunted  trees  around  the  opening  of  Wady  el-KQm 
and  on  other  portions  of  its  sides  ;  and  there  is  probably  some 
tilhige  and  perhaps  water  at  Euieir  Yabtls,  which  we  did  not  see. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  the  plain  has  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub, 
uofr  a  drop  of  living  watet ;  nor  is  there  a  human  habitation  on 
it  or  its  borders.  It  is  untilled  and  wholly  desert ;  except  the 
tnfbi  of  thistles  and  fiirze  thinly  scattered  over  it.  And  all  this 
too,  just  midway  between  the  plateau  of  Zebed&ny  and  the 
BOkA'a,  two  of  tiie  most  luxuriantly  fertile  plains  in  the  world. 
Those  plains  are  well  watered,  while  this  tract  is  without  water. 

We  were  now,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  water-shed  between  the 
plain  of  Damascus  and  the  Bdk&'a,  The  ridges  and  plateaus 
fying  east  of  us,  in  the  r^on  immediately  north  of  the  Barada, 
were  the  following :  Jebel  Easytn  ;  the  plateau  of  the  Sahra ; 
tiie  ridgs  extending  from  Besstma  to  Menin  ;  the  yalley  running 
up  by  Efiy  ;  the  ridge  west  of  this  valley ;  Wady  Hureiiy  ;  the 
mty  BlM&n  range  ;  the  plateau  of  Zebedtoy ;  the  western  ridge 
or  Jebel  Zebed&ny ;  Sahil  Judeideh.  Between  the  latter  and 
the  BQkft'a  there  now  remained  only  the  low  ridge  before  us. 

Entering  the  mouth  of  Wady  Za'rir  we  ascended  very  gently 
northwest  fer  fifteen  minutes,  and  came  at  12.20  to  the  water- 
shed, where  the  valley  begins  to  descend  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction. 
The  same  name  continues  for  twenty  minutes  longer.  At  12.40 
we  passed  a  large  tree,  where  the  name  changes  to  Wady  Harlr. 
This  valley  winds  a  good  deal ;  but  has  a  general  course  north- 
west, until  it  enters  the  margin  of  the  BQk&'a,  at  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  quite  narrow,  the  bottom  being  little  more 
than  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent.  The  descent  is  very  consider- 
able, but  is  nowhere  steep.  The  valley  is  shut  in  by  hills 
neither  very  high  nor  precipitous.  There  is  no  cultivation  in  it 
whatever ;  but  the  hills  on  each  side  are  clothed  with  bushes  and 
stunted  trees,  chiefly  oak,  and  a  species  of  tree  which  bears  a 
berry  resembling  a  haw,  but  longer,  and  called  Za'rflr.  It  is 
fiom  the  abundance  of  this  tree  in  the  eastern  or  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  that  it  is  there  for  thirty-five  minutes  called  Wady 
Za'iir.  We  came  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  at  1.30 ;  the 
whole  distance  from  the  plain  of  Judeideh  being  therefore 
nearest  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  valley  furnishes  a  very  con- 
venient road  through  this  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  as  Wady  el- 
Ettm  also  does  through  the  ridge  next  east.' 

>  In  1S4S,  the  Rer.  W.  M.  Thomson    Zeheddnj;  see  Biblioih.  Sac  Not.  184S, 
passed  hy  a  direct  route  from  'Anjar  to    p.  762.     He  ascended  by  Wady  'Aijar, 
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At  the  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  is  a  small  Eh&n  for  travellera, 
a  miserable  and  filthy  hole.  We  stopped  here  for  lunch  ;  and  I 
was  too  much  exhausted  not  to  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  for 
rest^  even  in  such  a  place. 

We  were  not  yet  in  the  plain  of  the  Btlk&'a  itaelf.  Before 
us  was  a  line  of  elevated  hiUs,  beginning  a  little  further  on  our 
right,  and  stretching  far  to  the  souUi,  parallel  with  Anti- 
Lebanon  and  not  far  distant  fix)m  its  base.  Between  the  two  is 
a  narrow  plain  or  yaUey,  higher  than  the  Bdk&'a  ;  it  here  slopes 
down  northwards,  and  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  broad. 
This  is  the  line  of  hills  and  intervening  valley,  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  as  extending  northwards  fix>m  Wady  et-Teim,  and 
forming  indeed  a  continuation  of  that  valley.*  Mejdel  'Aqar 
was  now  in  sight  opposite  to  us ;  and  on  one  of  the  loftiest  hiUa, 
an  hour  and  a  half  further  south,  is  situated  Sult&n  YaliLob. 
The  line  of  hills  is  interrupted  only  by  Wady  FaltLj,  half  an 
hour  south  of  that  village. — Towards  the  north  the  range  sinlo 
down  gradually  by  low  lulls  to  the  plain.  On  the  northernmost 
of  the  higher  hills  stands  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  fronting  towards 
the  N.  N.  E.  Mejdel  itself  lies  in  the  deep  notch  or  saddle 
between  that  hill  and  the  one  next  south  ;  the  village,  with  its 
minaret,  looking  mainly  towards  the  east.* 

Leaving  the  Khan  at  2.35,  we  crossed  the  narrow  valley,  and 
came  in  twenty  minutes  to  MejdeL  Here,  as  we  were  passing  up 
through  the  village,  the  dogs  made  an  assault  upon  Jirjis'  mole. 
This  set  the  mule  to  kicking,  and  the  dogs  to  howling  ;  threw 
off  Jirjis  ;  and  sent  the  mule  racing  and  kicking  into  the  fields. 
Order  was  at  length  restored,  without  much  damage  to  man, 
mule,  or  dogs.  Mejdel  is  a  large  and  apparently  thriving  vil- 
lage. Many  of  the  dwellings  had  the  courts  ahd  adjacent  side 
of  the  house  whitewashed  ;  and  were  altogether  neater  than  I 
had  elsewhere  seen  in  the  villages.  The  minaret  is  an  old 
square  tower  of  better  appearance  and  architecture  than  usual 
This,  with  a  cornice  carried  around  it  high  up,  led  me  to 
suppose,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  of  earlier  date  tlum  Islam  itself. 
Mejdel  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  as  on  the  way  firom  Ba'albek 
to  Wady  et-Teim.' — We  ascended  to  the  temple  from  the 
south,  and  reached  it  in  ten  minutes  from  the  village. 

The  position  of  this  temple  is  very  striking.  The  great  val- 
ley is  here  seven  or  eight  miles  broad  from  mountain  to  moun- 

twenty-five  minutes  south  of  Neba*  'Anjar.  dar,  which  is  described  as  desert,  probably 

Afler  two  hoars  he  passed  a  water-slied  runs  into  the  Sahil ;  anee  it  is  Mud  to  be 

into  Wady  I^Lidar ;   up  which  valley  he  drained  to  Wady  el-KQm. 

rode  for  two  hours  more.     At  the  head  of  *  See  above,  pp.  428-430. 

it  is  a  pass  leading  directly  over  to  Zcbe-  '  Bearings  firom  the  KhAn :  Mejdel  W. 

dany.     This  route  would  seem  to  lie  north  N.  W.     The  temple  N.  W.  by  W. 

of  the  Sahil  Judeideh ;  but  the  Wady  Ma-  *  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  20. 
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tein  ;  and  its  direction  is  in  general  about  from  S.  W.  by  S.  to 
N.  E.  by  N.  Placed  npon  tins  northernmost  high  point  of  the  • 
Imff  line  of  hills  extending  from  Wady  et-Teim,  the  temple 
loon  northwards  abng  the  magnificent  vista  of  the  Bok&'a, 
carpeted  with  verdnre  and  beauty,  and  shut  in  on  the  right  by . 
the  lofty  wall  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  on  the  left  by  the  still 
loftidr  snow-capt  ridges  c^  Lebanon  itself. 

The  body  <h  the  temple,  so  &r  as  we  could  fix  the  northern 
end,  measures  eighty-two  feet  long  by  forty-six  feet  wide.  It 
had  a  portico  with  several  columns  towards  the  nortL  These 
are  all  displaced  and  prostrate  in  utter  ruin ;  though  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  again  laid  confusedly  together  for  some  pur^ 
poae.^  The  diameter  of  the  columns  at  the  base  is  four  feet ;  and 
mgjher  up,  three  feet  nine  inches.  Immense  Doric  capitals  lie  scat- 
tmd  among  them,  as  also  fragments  of  the  sculptured  pediment. 
On  the  east  side  the  top  courses  of  the  wall  are  gone  ;  and  the 
whole  surfece  of  the  stones  is  eaten  away  by  the  weather.  Here, 
in  the  feurth  course  from  the  bottom,  we  measured  two  stones, 
each  twenty-one  feet  long,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  high ;  and 
we  afterwards  found  one  of  like  dimensions  in  the  western  walL 
At  the  southern  end  also  the  lower  courses  are  much  worn  away 
by  the  weather ;  and  in  the  upper  courses  the  stones  are  smaller 
and  are  bevelled.  The  western  wall  is  the  most  perfect ;  the 
atones  being  here  well  preserved  and  finely  bevelled.  The  bevel 
is  the  same  as  at  Jerusaldin,  perhaps  a  little  deeper ;  it  is  well 
cut  and  entire.  On  the  west  side  too  are  seen  the  remains  of  an 
ornament,  which  I  here  noticed  for  the  first  time ;  namely,  a 
naiiow  projection  or  belt  along  the  whole  side,  both  near  the 
bottom  and  acain  half  way  up.  At  the  southwest  comer  is  the 
appearance  of  a  square  pilaster;  but  so  much  worn  by  the 
weather  as  to  be  doubtftd. 

The  grand  portal,  within  the  portico,  was  feurteen  feet  six 
inches  broad,  with  sculptured  side-posts,  each  twenty-four  feet 
lug^  by  six  f^t  wide  and  four  feet  three  inches  thick.  On  each 
side  of  it  is  a  smaller  door-way.  The  sides  of  the  interior  were 
originaDy  decorated  with  half  columns,  with  two  niches  one  above 
the  other  between ;  that  is  alternately  niches  and  a  colunm. 
These  are  much  dilapidated.  In  one  comer  next  the  portico  is 
the  fragment  of  a  double  fluted  column  of  rose  coloured  lime- 
stone.' The  interior  measures  nearest  sixty  feet  in  its  whole 
length  by  thirty-five  in  breadth ;  the  altar  at  the  south  end 
occupying  twelve  and  a  half  feet.     Before  it  there  seems  to  have 

*  PoMiblj  at  some  time  or  other  as  a  *  There  are  nmOar  colnnms  in  the  leaser 

Xulim  fint ;  tihou^  there  is  now  no  ap-.  temple  at  Ba'albdc,  as  we  saw  a  few  dayt 

pearanee  that  the  temple  was  ever  put  to  afterwards. 

sidiaiife.  • 

YoL.  m.— 4S 
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been  a  paftition.  The  inside  courses  on  the  level  of  the  floor 
cumnm  of  four  stones  on  each  side  ;  the  two  largest  of  which  in 
each  wall  we  found  to  be  twenty-one  feet  lon^  hj  five  feet  eight 
inches  high.  These  correspond  to  the  fourth  outside  course  in 
the  eaiBt^^m  wall,  and  the  third  in  the  western. 

The  height  of  the  temple  is  from  thirty-fiye  to  forty  feet  to  the 
ecnuice  ;  a  j)ortion  of  which  remains.  On  the  west  side  there  are 
ekren  courses  of  stones,  none  of  them  less  than  three  feet  thick, 
and  some  of  them  much  more. 

This  antique  temple,  next  to  the  lesser  one  at  Ba'albek,  is 
the  finest  and  best  preserved  ruin  in  or  near  the  great  valley. 
It  is  simple,  massive,  and  beautiiul ;  and  obviously  of  a  severer 
and  earlier  type  than  any  we  had  seen,  and  also  than  those  of 
Ba'albek.  Yet  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  his- 
tory. Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  indeed  near  at  hand  ;  yet  the 
writera  who  speak  of  that  city,  make  no  mention  of  the  nei^- 
bouring  temple.  Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  structure  has  been  recognised  as  an  an- 
cient temple  ;  although  overlooking  for  centuries,  and  that  quite 
near  at  hand,  the  great  road  between  Damascus  and  Beirtii 
No  early  traveller  mentions  it.^  Seetzen  in  1805  visited  and 
described  it ;  but  his  journal  has  lain  unknown  until  the  present 
time.'  Burckhardt  was  twice  in  the  vicinity,  at  'Anjar  and  near 
Mcjdel,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  it.'  As  late  as  A.  D.  1844  it  is 
stiU  spoken  of  by  travellers  as  a  castle  or  a  tower.^  I  find  it 
first  noticed  as  an  antique  temple  in  A.  D.  1847.' 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  south  of  Mejdel  on  the 
western  base  of  the  same  line  of  hills,  is  the  village  of  Zekweh 
(or  Dhekweh),  with  the  ruin  of  another  smaller  ancient  temple. 
The  interior  measures  thirty-seven  feet  in  length  by  nineteen  in 
width.  The  porch  is  five  feet  deep  and  the  walls  two  feet  thick. 
The  columns  are  plain,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  Sarcophagi 
and  large  stones  from  ancient  buildings  are  scattered  around ; 
and  tliere  are  excavated  tombs  in  the  side  of  the  hill.* 

From  the  temple  of  Mcjdel,  besides  the  glorious  prospect  up 
the  long  vista  of  the  Bukik'a,  with  the  snowy  summits  of  Keniseh 

^  Not  even  Abiilfe<la,  who  has  a  notice  fonndntions ;"  Mittel  Syrion  nnd  DuniM. 

of  Mejdel;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KOhler  p.  20.  AVien  1853. 

*  Seetzen,  Keuen,   Berlin  1854,   L   p.  *  E.  G.  Schuiz  pasted  this  way  in  1847, 
263.  with  Philip  AVolfe.     The  latter  i^pcaks  of 

*  Tray.  pp.  8,  31.  this  structure  as  '*the  ruins  of  a  heathen 

*  Dr  Hogg  in  1833  mentions  it  as  '*  a  temple  ;**  Keise  ins  Gelohte  Land,  p.  187. 
large  casteUated  building ;"  Visit  etc.  II.  They  did  not  visit  it. 

pi.  05.  Dr  K  Smith  in  1844  speaks  of  Mej*        '  Or  De  Forest  in  Joum.  of  Am.  Orien- 
del  *Aiijar  as  perhaps  a  third  of  a  mile     tal  Soc.  Vol  III.  p.  3C3.     l>r  De  Foceit 


the  road,  *'  with  the  ruined  had  already  visited  this  min,  as  well  ss 

tower  on  the  hill  bock  of  it.**     So  late  as  that  at  Mejdel ;  and  also  the  less  impor- 

1851,  Kremer  mentions  them  ruius  as  those  taut  remains  not  far  from  Hommarah  and 

«f  #  a  chapel,  probably  resting  on  ancient  'Aitby ;  ibid  pp.  SGl,  362. 
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and  Sfinntn  near  at  hand  on  the  left,  and  the  glittering  heights 
above  the  cedars  in  the  distance,  there  were  other  matters  of 
interest  close  around  us.  Below  us  in  the  northeast  were  the  ruins 
of  'Anjar,  and  the  great  fountain  beyond.^  From  the  latter  a 
large  stream  flowed  off  first  W.  N.  W.  and  then  swept  round 
southwest  to  join  the  Llt&ny.  The  range  of  hills  on  which  the 
temple  stands,  sinks  down  into  a  line  of  bw  Tells ;  on  and 
around  the  northernmost  of  which  lies  the  village  of  Neby  Za'tlr 
with  a  cons;^icuous  Wely.*  The  road  fit>m  Damascus  to  Beiriit 
18  seen  issumg  from  Wady  Harir  and  passing  obliquely  across 
the  plain  on  the  north  of  MejdeL  It  reaches  the  bridge  over  the 
stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  firom 
Wady  Hailr.  This  bridge  is  called  Dfir  Zeintkn  fi^om  an  adja- 
cent village ;  and  the  river  is  already  too  deep  to  be  forded.' 
The  road  then  leaves  Btbr  Eli&s  on  the  right ;  and  after  forty 
Biinates  from  the  said  bridge,  and  ten  minutes  beyond  el-Meij,  the 
LttAny  is  crossed  by  a  low  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  water  is 
deep  and  of  a  clayey  cobur.  The  road  begins  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tam,  passing  through  the  village  of  Mekseh  on  the  first  ascent, 
an  hour  from  the  bridge  of  the  Ltt^ny.  Ten  minutes  ftifther 
up,  the  road  from  Zahleh  comes  in  ;  and  twenty  minutes  above 
the  junction  is  the  Kh&n  el-Mureij&t.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  further  south,  is  the  large  village  KQbb  Elifis ;  and 
ten  minutes  above  it  is  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  celebrated  Druze  chieftain,  Fakhr  ed-Din. 
A  rough  path  up  the  mountain  leads  in  forty  minutes  firom  the 
easile  to  Shtttdf  eth-^haur,  a  spot  so  called  from  the  figure  of  a 
bully  which  is  cut  on  the  nort^  side  of  a  detached  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  rugged  precipice.  The  figure  is  five  feet  high,  and  the 
body  eight  feet  bug.  From  this  point,  a  further  ascent  of  forty 
minutes  brings  the  traveller  into  the  usual  Beiriit  road  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain.^ 

Betuming  from  the  temple  to  Mejdel,  we  left  at  4.20  for 
'Anjar.  After  twenty-five  minutes  we  crossed  the  Damascus 
tad  Beirftt  road  ;  and  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  ruins  of  'Anjar. 
They  lie  upon  a  slope,  where  the  high  narrow  plain  sinks  down 

'  BMitmnfrom  ihe  temple  of  Mejdel:  SiT.  Jed!theh82r.  Mekaeh  81d\  EhAn 

MriOiianEhiD  at  mouth  of  Wady  Haiir  el-MIV^t808^    Kttbb  Eliis  803^    el- 

&  eTW  E.  'Anjar,  nun,  N.  50'  E.  NeU'  Men  288^    Estttbl  269'.    Mcgdel  194*. 

*Ajgu  N.  66'  E.  Neby  Za*Ar  161'.  DAr  Zeinftn  144*.  'Aijar, 

*  TUa  Welj  ia  aaid  to  be  bnilt  out  oftibe  rain,  118'. 

i^Mofaa  ancient  temple,  with  •arouphagi  *  Dr  De  Forest  in  Jonn.  of  the  Am. 

and  other  vemabB  round  about;  so  H.  Orient   Sool   IIL  pp.  866,  86& — Dr  De 

Gqv'i  Relation,  IL  pp.   88,  84.    Ritter  Forest  descended  from  the  temfde  of  M^ 

EnUc  XVn.  p.  182.  del  towards  the  west,  and  came  in  an  boor 

*  W.  M.  Thomacm  in  BibliollL  Sao.  to  the  litOny,  by  Ae  vmage  of  EstftUi 
I84S,  p.  760.— Fhxn  this  bridge,  in  1844,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  more  to  K&b¥ 
Dr  Smith  took  the  following  bearings:  EliAa 

Mbdlakah  beyond  Zahleh  6'.    BtoEBAi  • 
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rapidly  nortliwaTds  to  the  lower  alluvial  tract  along  the  river 
from  Neba'  'Anjar.  Here  are  the  remains  of  the  walla  and 
towers  of  a  fortified  city  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  large  dtadd. 
Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  with  eight  or  nine  towers  on  each 
side.  The  wall  was  built  externally  of  hewn  stones,  some  of 
them  large,  and  all  well  dressed.'  They  are  now  mostly  faUen 
down  ;  and  the  ruins  of  wall  and  towers  still  mark  the  former 
line.  We  measured  the  wall  on  the  north,  which  is  the  shorter 
side.  The  length  is  nearest  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  yards, 
or  somewhat  less  than  one  fifth  of  a  mile.  The  longer  Gode  we 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  no  renuuns  of 
buildings  within  the  enclosure,  except  slight  foundations  ;  among 
which  we  stumbled  upon  three  colunms,  and  there  may  be  more. 
The  dwellings  were  probably  built  of  small  bloken  stones,  as  at 
the  present  day ;  and  many  such  stones  are  scattered  aiound. 
The  fortification  would  afford  room  for  A  laige  population ;  and  a 
still  larger  nimiber  may  have  dwelt  outside  of  the  walls.  The 
whole  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  citadel  of  Bfinifis ;  though  this 
at  'Anjar  covers  a  larger  extent  of  groimd,  and  its  towers  perhaps 
were  less  massive. — The  place  had  its  supply  of  water  from  the 
great  foimtain  fifteen  minutes  distant ;  the  waters  of  which  were 
probably  elevated  in  a  high  reservoir,  and  so  conducted  to  the 
town  and  fortress. 

In  the  history  of  the  crusaders  we  read,  that  in  the  summer 
of  A.  D.  1176,  while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo,  ting  Baldwin  lY.  made  an  expedition  from  Sidon 
into  the  Bcik^'a.  Crossing  mount  Lebanon,  he  came  to  a  place 
situated  in  a  fertile  tract  with  abundant  fountains,  called  Mea^ 
8aara  (MeshghQrah)  ;  thence  descended  to  the  valley  Baoar  (el- 
Bokfi'a),  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  was  held  to 
be  the  ancient  Iturea.  In  this  plain  they  came  to  a  place,  the 
modem  name  of  which  was  Amegarra^  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  and  exhibiting  in  its  edifices  many  tokens  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  Some  held  it  to  be  Palmyra  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  it  was  'Anjar,  or  as  the  Arabs  then  wrote  it,  'Ain 
el-Jtlrr.  Here  the  crusaders  plundered  and  burned  at  their 
leisure  ;   the  inhabitants  having  all  fled  to  the  mountains.* 

'Anjar  is  mentioned  likewise  by  Abulfeda  in  connection  with 
the  fountain.  He  writes  the  name  'Ain  el-jQrr ;  from  which  in 
popular  usage  has  come  the  form  'Anjar.  He  says  there  are 
here  "great  ruins  of  stones."'     Yet  although  the  ruins  lie 


'  Aooordinff  to  Bnrokhardt,  the  wall  'Ain  el-Jfirr  there  are  great  riiiiie  of  i 

was  twelve  feet  thick ;  Trav.  p.  8. — Mr  It  is  ataated  a  long  day's  jonrney  to  the 

Thomaon  givee  the  number  of  towers  at  sooth  of  Ba'albelc    Near  H  is  a  Tillage 

thirty-two ;  Biblioth.  Sao.  1848,  p.  761.  called  el-Mejdel ;  and  it  Hee  on  the  road 

*  Win.  Tyr.  21.  11.  Tuch  in  Zeitsohr.  leading  from  fia'albek  to  Wady  et-Tetm. 
d.  moigenL  Ges.  IV.  p.  612.  ^tter  XVII.  From^Ain  iJ-Jtirr  springs  a  great  river, 
p.  22S.  that  nus  into  the  BQk&'a."    Comp.  p.  9& 

*  Tah.  Styr.  ad.  Kohler,  p.  20:   «<At 
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within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  great  Beirdt  and  Damascns  road, 
and  in  fnll  view,  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  were  the  first  travel^ 
leiB  to  visit  and  describe  them  ;  and  very  few  have  done  it  since.^ 

As  early  as  December,  1847, 1  was  led  conjecturally  to  con- 
nect these  remains  with  the  ancient  ChcUcia  under  Lebanon^ 
mentioned  by  Joeephns.*  The  historian  relates  that  Pompey 
marohing  southwaids  firom  his  winter^narters,  probably  at  or 
near  Antioch,  about  B.  G.  63,  demolished  the  citadel  that  was 
at  Apamea  on  the  Orontes  (now  Kol'at  el-Mudik)  ;  passed 
iluough  the  cities  Heliopolis  (B^'albek)  and  Chalcis  ;  and,  cross- 
ing l£e  mountain  which  shuts  in  Coelesyria,  proceeded  from 
Pella  to  Damascus.'  Of  this  Chalcis,  Ptolemy  wq  son  of  Men- 
nsBUS,  already  mentioned  above  under  Abila,  was  then  lord«^ 
Btrabo  likewise  speaks  of  Chalcis  in  connection  with  Heliopolis, 
•a  subject  to  the  same  Ptolemy.*  This  Ptolemy  was  succeeded 
fay  his  son,  the  earlier  Lysanias ;  whose  possessions,  after  his 
murder  by  Antony,  were  fiurmed  by  Zenodorus,  as  already 
kdated«*  Many  years  Utter,  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reim,  A.  D.  51,  bestowed  Chalcis  on  Herod,  a  brother 
of  the  elder  [Herod]  Agrippa  with  the  title  of  king ;  and  gave  him 
also  the  oversight  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  right  of 
appointing  the  high  priests.'  After  his  death,  about  A.  D.  48, 
CJudcis  went  to  his  nephew,  the  younger  Agrippa,  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Acts."  He  held  it  during  four  years  ;  and  was  then 
tnnsferred,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  the  provinces  formerly 
held  by  Philip,  his  fiither's  uncle,  and  afterwards  by  his  father, 
via.  Ikttanea,  Trachonitis,  Abilene,  and  others.*  The  further 
fiurtunes  of  Chalcis  are  unknown. 

The  preceding  notices,  and  especially  the  maroh  of  Pompey, 

Rto  show,  that  Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  situated  in  the 
k&'a.southof  Ba'albek.^*  Its  probable  connection  with  Abila 
also  implies  a  position  near  the  passes  of  Anti-Lebanon.  All 
these  circumstances  point  to  the  strong  fortress  at  'Anjar  as  the 

*  Seel2a^  BaiM  I  p.  262.  Buickbaidt  §§  17,  18.  p.  755.    It  b  henee  probsblo 
n.  a  Lord  lindnj  in  1887,  Letters  II.  p.  that  Strabo'a  pUin  of  Muriyms  iras  tin 
STB.    W.  11  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Smx  Bftk&'a;  and  then  ^  Chalois  (^  the  latt^ 
Nor.  1S4S,  pi  761.     The  apot  is  also  men-  passage  is  the  same  with  the  preceding, 
tkinad  in  Dr  Smith's  manuscript  Jounuil,        *  See  above,  p.  488. 

1844:  and  is  meralv  named  by  P.  Wolfe  ^  Jos.  Antt  19.  5.,L    ih.  19.  &  1,  8L 

klS47,p.l87.  ib.20.  L8. 

*  Joa.BwJ.  L  9.  2,  ^  6ir^  rf  Ai/3d^  '  Joe.  B.  J.  2. 12. 1.— Acts  25, 18.  o.  26. 
JaXMh.    Antt  14.  7.  4.  '  Jos.  Antt  20.  7. 1. 

'  JbiL  Antt  14.  &  2.  **  There  wms  another  ancient  Chalda» 

*  See  above,  p.  488. — Joe.  Antt  14.  7.  now  IQnneseHn,  a  few  miles  sooth  of 
L    B.  J.  L  9.  2.  Aleppo;  Abnlfed.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  117.    Ba- 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  10.  p.  758.  Strabo  here  land  pointed  oat  ihd  distinction  between 
mwitJona,  that  this  Ptolemj  was  in  posses-  the  two  cities;  Falsest  p.  815.  CeUariiit 
ion  of  the  ^ain  ICarsyos  and  the  moon-  confoonded  them ;  Notit  Orb.  H.  pp.  868| 
taboos  tract  of  the  Itureans;  oomp.  ibid.  864. 
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remains  of  the  ancient  Chalets.  Nor  are  there  any  other  like 
remains  in  all  the  valley,  which  can  he  referred  to  it.^ 

From  the  ruin  of  'Anjar,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  due  east 
to  the  great  fountain,  Neba'  'Anjar,  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon ; 
called  also  sometimes  Birket  'Anjar,  as  rising  in  a  small  reservoir 
or  pooL  Here  we  found  our  tent  already  pitched  some  rods 
below  the  fountain,  on  green  grass,  in  the  meadow-like  trsct^ 
through  which  the  copious  river  already  cuts  its  way  in  a  deep 
winding  channeL'  The  fountain  is  quite  large  ;  not  as  abun- 
dant indeed  as  those  of  Ftjeh  and  Tell  el-Kftdy ;  bat  neariy  or 
quite  equal  to  that  at  B&ni&s.  It  issues  just  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  but  yet  high  enough  above  the  low  plain  to 
drive  some  half  a  dozen  mills.  The  strata  of  the  mountain  here 
dip  under  the  plain ;  and  the  water  boils  up  in  its  Birkeh^  which 
is  lined  with  masonry,  just  in  front  of  the  dip.  From  this  pool 
the  river  descends  upon  the  mills,  and  then  rashes  away  to  the 
alluvial  tract  below  ;  where  its  course  at  first  is  W.  N.  W.  The 
water  is  limpid  and  fine.  Buins  of  walls  and  foundations  of 
large  hewn  stones  are  seen  around  the  pooL  There  may  onoe^ 
peniaps,  have  been  a  temple  here ;  though,  possibly,  these  may 
be  the  ruins  of  an  elevated  reservoir  for  raising  the  water,  so  as 
to  conduct  it  to  the  neighbouring  town  and  fortress. 

Neba' '  Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  partially 
intermitting  fountain.  Burckhardt  was  told  by  the  people  of 
the  mills,  that  the  water  ^^  stops  at  certain  periods,  and  resomes 
its  issue  from  under  the  rock  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  day.''' 
According  to  Mr  Thomson  ''  there  is  at  all  times  a  large  stream 
boiling  up  ;  but  at  irregular  periods  there  is  a  sudden  and  great 
increase  of  water ;  sometimes  only  once  a  day  ;  while  at  other 
times  the  increase  occurs  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  a  day."* 
We  also  made  inquiry ;  and  the  reply  was,  that  the  fountain 
never  wholly  intermits  ;  but  varies  every  few  hours  in  the  quan- 
tity it  sends  forth.  Still,  as  no  traveller  has  personally  observed 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  reports  vary,  the  question  arose  in  my 
mind,  whether,  after  all,  the  occasional  rise  of  water  in  the 
Birkeh  is  perhaps  anything  more,  than  would  naturally  occur 
on  shutting  it  off  suddenly  from  one  or  more  of  the  mills/ 

*  The  sam  of  th^  remarks  io  the  text  of  Mejdel  W.  S.  W.    'Anjftr,  the  ndm,  W. 
may  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacm  Zahleh  N.  20^  W.      Neby  Za*Qr,  Wefy 
for  Feb.  1848,  pp.  90,  91 ;  with  a  fiirther  and  village,  N.  eO"*  W.  l^m.  dist 
reference  to  the  snbject  in  the  eame  work  for         '  Trav.  p.  9. 

Nov.  1848,  p.  761.— Ritter  likewise  main-  *  In  Biblioth.  Sac  1848,  pp.  7S0,  761. 

tains  the  identity  of  'Anjar  with  Chalcis  ;  *  So  far  as  I  know,  the  foontain  haa 

Eidk.  XVII.  pp.  185-187.    Yet  mistaking  been  described  only  by  Burckhardt  and 

my  language  in  one  place  (p.  761)  for  that  W.  M.  Thomson ;    see  the  two  next  pre- 

of  Mr  Thomson,  he  erroneously  aflcribes to  ceding  notes.   Seetzen  mentions  it  briefly; 

the  latter  tlie  first  suggestion  of  Chalcis.  Reisen  I.  p.  268.      Comp.  Ritter,  Eidk. 

*  Bearings  from  Noba'  *Anjar :  Temple  XVIL  p.  181. 
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Abnifeda  speab  of  the  stream  from  Neba' ' Anjar  as  '^  a  lai^ge 
liver  that  runs  into  the  Bdk&'a/'  ^  As  he  nowhere  else  alludes 
to  a  river  in  the  Bcikfi'a,  it  would  seem  that  he  held  this  foun- 
tain to  be  the  head  of  the  Llt&nj^  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
describes  the  Barada  as  springing  from  Fijeh ;  r^arding  not  the 
remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountain  as  the  source  of  the 
river.'  The  stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar,  enlarged  by  the  waters 
of  the  two  lesser  foimtains  further  norths  is  usually  much  lai^r, 
■t  the  junction,  than  that  of  the  Lit&ny ;  the  more  northern 
fcmrces  of  which  in  summer  become  exhausted  in  the  plain.' 
Neba'  'Aiyar  is  r^arded  by  the  natives  as  the  source  of  the 
river.* 

At  this  place  a  branch  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Biikft'a  nms  up  between  the  southern  line  of  hills  and  another 
which  (as  we  shall  see)  begins  further  north  ;  it  reaches  quite  to 
{he  base  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  thus  forms  an  outlet  for  the 
stream  from  the  fountains.  I  am  not  aware,  that  the  elevation 
of  this  portion  of  the  Bok&'a  has  ever  been  ascertained.  That 
of  Zahleh,  two  and  a  half  hours  distant,  is  given  by  Dr  De  Forest 
at  three  thousand  and  seventy-one  feet ;'  by  Busse^r  at  three 
thousand  and  ninety-three  English  feet  ;*  so  that  at  Neba'  'Anjar 
the  elevation  cannot  well  be  over  three  thousand  feet.  Hence  it 
would  follow,  that  'Ain  Barada,  in  the  plain  of  Zebedfiny,  is 
only  some  six  hundred  feet  higher  than  Neba'  'Ai^jar  in  the 
Btu&'a.  The  level  of  the  Bok&'a  rises  gradually  towards  the 
north  almost  to  Lebweh  ;  and  its  elevation  at  the  water-shed,  as 
compared  with  the  barometrical  measurement  at  Ba'albek, 
cannot  be  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  In  its 
general  character,  therefore,  this  great  valley  is  a  vast  and  lofty 
mountain  cleft,  eight  or  nine  miles  wide  ;  and  the  summits  by 
which  it  is  shut  in,  as  viewed  from  its  plain,  have  from  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  less  of  altitude,  than  as  seen  from  the  Medi« 
terranean  and  its  shores. 

Wednesday y  June  9th. — The  river,  as  it  flowed  by  our  tent, 
was  running  in  a  channel  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  perpendic- 
ular banks ;  and  was  not  easily  fordable.  In  order  to  proceed 
northwards  we  returned  to  the  mills,  and  there  forded  the 
stream,  which  was  rushing  down  in  several  channels.  Leaving 
the  mills  at  6.35,  we  kept  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  and 

'  Tia>.Sjr.p.  90.  See  above,  p. 496,  n.8.  «  So  Dr  Smith,  Bibl  Bei.  1st  edit  IH. 

*  For  thie  prindple,  as  applied  in  the  App.  p.  148. 

CMe  of  the  Barada,  see  above,  p.  477 ;  *  Mi.  Letter. 

•In  in  the  ease  of  the  Jofdao,  pp.  412,  413  *  Kntseggei^i  fpecification  is  2900  Parii 

i|.    Comp.  Bitter  XVIL  p.  IdO.  feet;  Trav.  I.  p.  697.~BaMeggei's  resnlti 

'  Buokhardt  describee  the  stream  from  with  the  barometer,  as  compared  with 

'A^jar,  m  September,  as  having  "  more  those  of  Mr  Porter  with  the  aneroid,  seem 

tiian  tri{^  the  vdlome  of  water  of  the  II-  to  be  a  hundred  feet  or  more  greater  \  sa0 

tliqrf  p.&    So  too  Mr  Bobsoo's  Notes.  abore,  p.  468|  n.  6. 
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came  at  6.55  to  Neba'  Shemglny  the  other  chief  fountain  in  this 
region.  This,  though  not  more  than  one  third  as  laige  as  Neba' 
'^jar,  is  yet  a  fine  fountain.  .  It  bursts  forth  under  strata  of 
rocks^  which  dip  under  the  plain  at  an  angle  of  45^  or  more ; 
and  flows  off  into  the  low  alluvial  tract  to  join  the  stream  fiom 
'Anjar.  On  the  south  side  of  the  fountain  are  the  square  foun- 
dations of  some  rude  modem  structure.  About  half  an  hour 
further  north  is  another  smaller  fountain,  called  Neba'  Beida. 
It  lies  west  of  our  road  ;  and  was  said  to  be  only  a  fourth  part 
as  laige  as  Neba'  Shemstn.  Its  small  stream  runs  also  to  tiie 
river  from  'Anjar.  These  three  fountains  were  all  we  could  hear 
of  in  the  region  of  'Anjar.^ 

As  we  advanced,  there  was  on  our  left,  at  7.15,  a  hi^  Tdl, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  standing  isolated  in  the  plain.  Half 
a  mile  north  of  it  begins  another  range  of  hills,  lying  parallel  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  similar  to  those  south  of  Mqdd ; 
and,  like  them,  shutting  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  valley.  These 
hills  continue,  with  some  little  interruption  and  irr^ularity  near 
Neby  Shit,  aU  the  way  to  Ba'albek,  where  they  disappear ;  that 
place  being  situated  just  at  their  northern  extremity.  Thdr 
seneral  direction,  like  that  of  Anti-Lebanon,  is  about  N.  K  by 
N.    Our  course  to-day  was  nearest  N.  40^  E. 

At  7.35,  Zahleh,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  was  seen 
in  a  line  with  the  south  end  of  the  range  of  hiUs.  We  soon 
after  struck  a  great  road,  coming  down  fiom  Zebedftny  to  Kefr 
Zebad  just  before  us,  and  passing  on  around  the  southern  hill  to 
join  the  Beirdt  road  below  Mekseh.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  road 
already  mentioned  as  leading  across  the  mountain  from  Zebediny 
to  Zahleh.*  At  8  o'clock  we  reached  Kefr  Zebad.  This  village, 
like  our  road,  lies  on  the  east  of  the  line  of  hills,  within  tiie 
narrow  higher  valley,  which  is  here  drained  towards  the  south. 
The  hills  on  the  left  are  high  in  this  part ;  and  on  one  of^  them, 
a  conical  point  called  Jebel  esh-Sha'ir,  are  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  building ;  but  no  columns.  At  8.20  the  small 
village  of  'Ain  was  on  our  right.'  The  next  place  is  Kuselyeh, 
a  large  village  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  opposite  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  narrow  valley.  We  passed  through  it  at  8.55.  On 
the  hill  side  to  the  left,  above  the  village,  are  the  foundations,  and 
one  or  two  courses  of  the  walls  of  some  structure  apparently 
ancient,  about  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide.  The  stones  are 
well  dressed ;  and  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple.     There  is  no  appearance  of  columns.     At  Kusetyeh  the 

'  Burckhnrdt  speaks  of  a  fourth  foan-  *  See  above,  p.  4S6. 

tain,  which  he  heard  of  but  did  not  visit,  '  Dr  De  Forest  saw  at  'Ain  a  Coifathian 

tfcOl  an  hour  farther  north ;  p.  9.    It  may  capital,  and  some  aatiqv»  hewn  stouts; 

exist  in  one  of  the  villages ;  but  has  no  Jonm.  of  Am.  Or.  Soa  IH  p.  860. 
ooonection  with  'Ai\jar. 
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direct  road  from  Zebedftny  to  Zahleh  comes  down  from  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  passes  on  through  a  notch  in  the  line  of  hills  into 
tlie  great  plain.^ 

At  9.15  thero  was  on  our  left  a  deep  gap  in  the  line  of  hills, 
through  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  groat  plain  below.  In 
it,  just  in  the  nook  of  the  hills  beneath  us,  was  the  village  of 
Hashmush  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  said  to  have  near  it  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  structuro.  We  came  at  9.25  to  the  village 
of  Deir  el-GhfizlI,  lyin^  high  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  line  of 
UUb  ;  or,  rather,  on  a  ndge  between  two  of  the  hills  ;  while  from 
it  a  Wady  runs  down  steeply  westwards  to  the  Bdk&'a.  Just 
oat  of  the  village  and  above  it,  looking  down  into  the  deep 
Wady  and  out  over  the  great  plain,  aro  ue  massive  foundations 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  fragments  of  two  laige  columns. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  temple  have  rolled  far  down  into  the 
vallej.  Among  these  is  a  small  altar,  with  an  inscription  only 
just  legible  enough  to  see  that  it  was  in  Greek.  Here  we  stopped 
twenty  minutes. 

Setting  off  again  at  9.45,  our  general  course  still  N.  40^  E. 
we  came  at  10  o'clock  to  Balth,  a  small  village  on  a  lower  hiU.' 
Beyond  it  the  water-bed  of  this  northern  part  of  the  higher 
narrow  plain  turns  W.  N.  W.  and  passes  out  into  the  Btlk&'a. 
We  crossed  it  at  10.10 ;  it  is  called  Wady  Sahilr.  The  hills 
BOW  continue  as  low  spurs  running  out  firom  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
terminating  sometimes  in  bluffs.  Grossing  these  spurs  we  came 
at  10.35  to  Mfisy,  situated  on  a  like  hill.  Hero,  just  west  of  the 
viUage,  aro  the  remains  of  a  mos^  which  seems  anciently  to  have 
ken  a  churoh ;  some  say  of  St.  John,  but  I  do  not  know  on 
what  authority.  Thero  aro  columns  measuring  twenty-nine 
inobes  in  diameter  ;  and  at  the  southwest  comer  is  a  stone  with 
a  Latin  inscription ;  but  so  illegible  that  we  could  make  out 
nothing  except  the  name  L0NOINU8. — We  now  had  before  us 
the  lower  portion  or  little  plain  of  Wady  YahfdfeL  Beyond  it 
we  could  see  our  road  to  Neby  Shit  crossing  a  higher  ridge  running 
out  fix>m  Anti-Lebanon,  and  terminating  in  a  high  Tell  west  of 
the  road  ;  the  course  of  this  latter  being  about  N.  N.  E.  On  the 
light,  Wady  Yahfllfeh  was  seen  breaking  down  through  the  low 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  by  a  wild  gorge. 

Leaving  Masy  at  11  o'clock,  we  descended  steeply  into  the 
little  plain  of  Wady  Yahftlfeh ;  and  came  at  11.10  to  its  protty 
stream,  here  tolerably  lar^,  and  well  used  up  fi)r  irrigation. 
The  rrad  follows  up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  almost  to  the 
village  of  Yahfllfeh,  situat^  near  the  mouth  of  the  gorge ;  and 

'  See  above,  p.  486.  nmnt;"  Joozn.  of  Am.  Or.  Soc  IIL  p. 

*  Here  Dr  De  Forest  found  "  amall  Co-    8Ca 
flnthian  capitals  and  fragments  of  ool- 
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then  turns  trp  a  Talley  towardB  ihe  north.  Having  no  gnide  we 
miBtook  the  way^  and  climbed  the  hill  directly  wiUiont  a  path ; 
but  came  to  the  road  again  about  forty  rods  west  of  the  Tillage. 
We  now  crossed  the  high  ridge  hetotre  us,  having  the  high  Tell 
on  our  left ;  and  descending  and  crossing  a  deep  valley  on  the 
other  side,  running  out  N.  by  W.  we  ascended  to  Neby  Shit  on 
our  right,  reaching  it  at  12.15.  Here  we  looked  round  for  a 
shady  place  for  lunch  and  rest ;  and  finding  an  unoccupied 
house  newly  whitewashed,  we  took  possession  of  the  porch,  and 
made  ourselves  comfortable;  The  owner  saw  as,  and  kept 
watch  at  a  distance.  It  seems  the  Turkish  officers  take  posses- 
sion of  houses  when  they  please,  and  compel  the  people  to  serve 
ihem.  The  owner  therefore  kept  thus  aloof ;  but  on  oar  invita* 
tion  he  came  and  sat  with  us,  and  made  us  quite  at  home. 

Neby  Shit  (Seth)  is  a  very  large  village,  lying  half  way  i^ 
the  western  declivity  of  the  western  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Lower  down,  directly  north,  on  a  rocky  kdge  next 
the  plain,  lies  the  village  er-Bumfidy,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
Below  it,  on  this  side  of  the  ledge,  is  a  deep  well  cultivated  val- 
ley running  out  southwest  to  the  BOk&'a.  The  village  of  Nebf 
Shtt  takes  its  name  from  a  conspicuous  Wely  of  the  "  Prophet 
Seth ; ''  whose  body,  according  to  Muslim  tradition,  is  hen 
deposited.  Near  by  is  a  good  mosk.  The  view  finom  this  village 
is  extensive  towards  the  north  along  the  great  valley ;  whfle 
opposite  is  Lebanon  with  its  rugged  sides  and  snow-crowned 
summits. 

Here  at  Neby  Shtt  comes  in  one  of  the  main  roads  leading 
from  Zebed&ny  to  Ba'albek.  It  has  already  been  described  fixHSi 
Zebed&ny  as  far  as  to  Stlrghftya.^  Thence  it  follows  down  the 
stream  of  Wady  Haura  (or  StUqgh&ya)  half  an  hour,  to  its  junction 
with  the  stream  coming  down  Wady  Ma'rabiin  from  the  north- 
east ;  which  latter  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge.  The  village 
of  Ma'rabtn  is  situated  a  large  half  hour  up  this  valley,  in  a 
meadow-like  basin  with  many  finit  trees  ;  similar  to  the  plains 
of  ZebedAny  and  SQrghftya,  with  which  it  lies  nearly  in  the 
same  line.  Below  the  junction,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of 
Wady  Yahfdfeb,  which  cuts  its  way  through  the  western  ridge 
to  the  plain  below  by  a  winding  rugged  chasm,  often  between 
precipices  and  everywhere  narrow.  Its  general  course  is  about 
northwest,  till  half  an  hour  from  Neby  Shit  it  turns  westward 
through  its  gorge  above  Yalrf(ifeh  to  the  plain.  The  road  fol- 
lows the  chasm  till  in  sight  of  Yahftlfeh  ;  and  then  ascends  and 
crosses  the  ridge  to  Neby  Shtt.  The  whole  distance  from  SOr- 
gh&ya  to  the  latter  village  is  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter.* 

'  See  above,  p.  486.         *  J.  L.  Porter,  in  BibUoHL  Saen,  1854,  P-  ^^ 
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At  this  point  too,  may  be  said  to  tenninate  the  western  or 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  lying  west  of  the  plain  of  Zebeddny, 
through  which  also  Wady  Yahfdfeh  has  broken  its  chasm.  Tins 
xidge  thns  £ar  has  gradually  become  lower  and  lower ;  and  here, 
taming  more  to  the  northeast,  it  runs  into  and  unites  with  the 
next  and  higher  range,  that  of  Blftd&n.  This  latter  is  strictly 
tlie  back-bone  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Bunning  here  about  N.  by  E. 
it  thus  comes  out  to  the  BQk&'a ;  and  sbwly  conveiging  with 
Lebanon  it  gradually  contracts  the  breadth  of  the  Bol^'a  in  its 
northern  part  beyond  Ba'albek.' 

From  Neby  Shtt  northwards,  the  eastern  part  (at  least  one 
Ibortb)  of  the  BQkfi'a  is  a  terrace  or  higher  plain,  sometimes 
with  hills,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  It  is 
skirted  on  the  west,  towards  the  lower  plain,  by  a  line  of  hills ; 
but  with  wide  openings  and  many  interruptions.  The  surface 
of  the  terrace  slopes  towards  the  west ;  but  is  irregular,  gravelly, 
and  almost  a  desert. 

We  set  off  from  Neby  Bhlt  at  1.25,  and  made  a  great 
descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  under  Bumfidy ;  here  are 
firoit  trees  and  other  cultivation.  Leaving  Bum&dy  on  its  hill 
above  us  on  the  left,  and  ascending  gradually,  we  came  out  upon 
ibe  terrace,  and  proceeded  along  the  half  desert  plain  and 
among  the  hills.  At  2.45  the  roc^  and  desert  channel  of  Wady 
Shabdt,  with  a  small  stream,  cut  its  way  down  through  the 
terrace,  by  a  very  deep  and  rugged  chasm  from  the  mountain  to 
the  lower  plain.  This  valley  has.  its  commencement  not  &r 
fifom  Wady  Ma'rabiin  ;  and  a  more  northern  road  from  Sdrghaya 
to  Ba'albek  leaves  the  Yahfilfeh  road  at  the  bridge ;  passes  up 
Wady  Ma'rabthi  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then 
erosses  a  low  ridge  into  Wady  Shab&t,  and  follows  down  the 
latter  for  a  time  northwest ;  when,  leaving  it  gradually  and  pass- 
ing over  najced  rocky  slopes,  it  joins  our  road  twenty  min- 
utes beyond  where  we  crossed  the  Wady.  We  came  to  this 
junction  at  3.05.  This  road  is  said  to  be  not  longer  than  that 
.by  Neby  Shtt ;  while  it  is  better  and  more  level,  though  less 
interesting  than  the  other.  There  are  no  rocky  hills  to  cross ; 
and  no  narrow  and  difficult  defiles  to  wind  through.^ 

At  3.10  the  village  of  Bereitftn  bore  from  us  W.  by  N.  about 
a  mile  distant,  on  the  south  side  of  a  gap  in  the  line  of  hills. 
Here  are  many  ancient  sepulchres.  Keeping  on  over  the  desert 
tract,  at  4  o'clock  another  deep  and  rugged  chasm,  like  the 
fcrmer,  passed  down  through  the  terrace,  called  here  Wady  et- 
Taiyibeh,  from  a  village  further  down  between  the  hills ;  though 

'  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Biblioth.  Saora,  1854,  ZebedAnj  to  Ba'albek,  though  hU  descrip. 
pp.  660,  661.— I  simpofle  this  to  be  the  tion  U  not  definite;  Lands  of  the  Bible. 
iDote  bj  which  Dr  Wilaon  trayelled  from    II.  pp.  875,  876. 
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we  heard  also  the  name  of  Wady  Hijrabfin  applied  to  its  upper 
part.  At  4.35  there  was  a  fork  of  the  road  ;  one  branch  going 
more  to  the  right  to  the  fountain  of  Ba'albek,  while  we  took  the 
other,  turning  down  more  to  the  lefl  through  an  open  gap  in  the 
hills.  In  the  bottom  of  this  gap  we  passed  at  4.45  the  little 
village  and  fountain  of  'Ain  Burday.  Following  now  the  base  of 
the  next  hill,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  town  of  Ba'alhek, 
situated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  and  angle  of  the  hi^ 
terrace  and  line  of  hills,  which  here  break  down  and  cease; 
while  an  arm  of  the  alluvial  pl^in  runs  up  eastward  to  the 
fountain. 

The  road  which  we  had  thus  taken  from  Mftsy  by  Neby  Bhtt, 
and  indeed  quite  from  'Anjar,  had  virtually  led  us  out  of  the 
BOkfi'a  ;  so  that,  properly  speaking,  we  were  the  whole  day  long 
not  in  the  great  plain  at  all ;  but  on  higher  ground  east  of  the 
line  of  hills.  Tins  smaller  side  valley  is  a  singular  formation ; 
and  may  be  said  to  extend /rom  Wady  et-Teim  to  Ba'albek,  with 
interruptions  mainly  at  'Anjar  and  Neby  Shit.  The  great  plain 
itself,  as  seen  through  the  openings  in  the  hills,  is  superbly  rich 
and  beautiful ;  a  gem  lying  deep  in  its  setting  of  mountains, 
and  fringed  with  the  brilliant  snows  of  Lebanon.  The  BOk&'s 
thus  far  is  eveiywhere  well  watered.  The  mountains  heffn 
further  south  to  converge  and  make  it  narrower;  and  noilh 
of  Ba'albek  its  character  is  wholly  changed. 

From  Mfisy  northwards  there  is  another  road,  leading  along 
the  western  base  of  the  line  of  hills,  and  of  course  skirtmg  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  great  plain.  ^  After  crossing  the  stream 
of  Yahftifeh  it  ascends  a  steep  hill ;  and,  leaving  the  village  of 
EQna  ten  minutes  on  the  right,  passes  along  a  shallow  valley 
west  of  the  high  Tell  mentioned  above  ;  and  reaches  in  forty-five 
minutes  a  place  of  quarries  and  excavated  tombs.  Fifteen 
minutes  further,  across  the  valley  running  out  beloy  Neby  Shit, 
is  the  village  of  Sir'in  ;  and  in  twenty  minutes  more  the  road 
passes  west  of  and  under  BtimMy.  Then  follows  Tobsh&r  in 
fifteen  minutes  ;  ' Ain  el-Euneiseh  in  ten  minutes  more,  a  modem 
hamlet  on  the  left ;  and,  after  still  twenty-five  minutes  one  comes 
to  Bereitfin.  Thence  to  Taiyibeh  is  thirty-five  minutes  ;  at 
forty-five  minutes  further  the  village  of  Dtnis  is  ten  minutes 
on  the  left ;'  and  another  half  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  Ba'al- 
bek. 

'     ^  This  road  was  taken  by  Dr  De  Forest  Zahleh  and  Ba'albek.    Near  ihia  village  ii 

in  travelling  from   Ba'albek  to   'Anjar;  what  might  seem  to  he  a  small  temple, 

Jonm.  of  Am.  Or.  Soc.  IIL  pp.  358, 869.  descrihed  by  Bnrckhardt  as  suronnJedl^ 

-— Schnbert  also  followed  the ,  same  road,  eight  beautiful  granite  colmnns ;  Trav.  pp. 

at  least  from  Sirln,  which  he  writes  Za-  1 1,  12.  But,  according  to  O.  ▼.  Bichter,  the 

rain ;  IIL  p.  814.  columns  are  merely  fuanted  in  the  ground 

*  DAris  is  on  the  direct  road  between  without  order,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
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The  ancient  qnarries  of  Ba'albek  are  in  the  western  base  of 
the  last  hill,  eight  or  ten  minutes  south  of  the  town  and  temples. 
Here  may  still  be  seen  the  mode  of  quarrying  the  ordinary  stones 
used  for  the  massiye  structures  of  the  adjacent  city.  They  were 
ordinarily  hewn  out  firom  the  perpendiciilar  &ce  of  the  rock  in 
an  upright  position,  by  cutting  away  an  interval  of  about  six 
inches  between  them  and  the  rock  behind  and  at  the  sides ; 
leaving  them  half  hewn  or  smoothed.  Many  such  stones,  so 
separated  except  at  the  bottom,  still  stand  &ere  like  massive 
square  pillars.  In  the  same  hill,  nearer  the  city,  are  several 
sepalchral  excavations. 

The  great  stone  of  all,  so  celebrated  by  travellers,  lies  in  a 
slanting  position,  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  We  measured 
it  as  Mlows : 

F««t  In. 
Length  .  .  •  .  68  4 

Width 17  2 

Hdight  •  •      •    •  •  14  7 

For  what  particular  spot  this  stone  was  intended,  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  as  there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the 
present  structures.  In  judging  of  it  as  it  now  lies,  the  actual 
dimensions  seem  absolutely  incredible.  A  person  approaching 
takes  for  granted  that  he  can  place  his  hand  upon  the  top  of  it ; 
but  finds  himself  on  trial  falling  short  by  at  least  one  half. 

On  the  low  ridge  or  swell  between  this  last  hill  and  a  small 
knoll  perhaps  half  a  mile  further  north,  stand  the  two  larger 
temples.  The  ancient  city  wall  runs  from  their  southwestern 
comer  in  an  easterly  direction  up  the  hill  to  near  its  top  ;^  thence 
northwards  down  the  hill  and  far  into  the  plain  which  extends 
towards  the  fountain  ;  and  then  north  of  west  to  the  said  knolL 
The  fourth  side  we  did  not  trace.  The  wall  was  feced  with 
hewn  stones,  and  had  square  towers  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
whole  construction  reminded  me  much  of  the  walls  and  towers  at 
'Anjar ;  except  that  the  area  here  enclosed  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive. The  walls  and  towers  are  now  in  ruins  ;  and  the  modem 
town,  which  lies  mostly  on  the  east  of  the  temples,  is  nothing 

bottom  upwards ;  forming  a  Muslim  Tmr-  cohimiis  were  of  oonrte  brought  from  Ba'- 

beh  or  Wely;   p.  80.      So  too  Lt  CoL  albek. 

Sqnire,   in  Walpole*i  Travels  in  vanons        *  In  tbe  angle  formed  by  the  ci^  wafl 

Countries  of  the  East,  p.  807.    Tbe  like  on  this  hill,  formerly  stood  the  Done  col- 

comdnsion  is  expressed  still  more  definitely  nmn  described  by  Pococke  and  Wood; 

and  strongly  by  De  Sanlcy ;  Narrat  II.  p.  Pococke  IL  L  p.  107.     Wood  p.  17.    It 

689.     It  is  obfiondy  the  same  stmctore,  had  already  been  overthrown  in   1802 ; 

which  Pooocke  more  than  a  centnry  ago  Squire  in  Walpole's  Travels  in  the  East,  p. 

speaks  of  as  '*  a  Mahometan  sepulchre  of  806.    The  remains  are  described  by  De 

•nootagonfignre;''  ILL  p.  108.    Thefine  Sanlcy;  Narrat  IL  p.  615  sq. 
Vol,  m.— 43 
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more  than  a  mean  village  of  larger  size.*  There  are  here  many 
trees  of  various  kinds,  especially,  walnnt  trees. 

The  large  and  beautiful  fountain  of  Ba'albek  is  fifteen 
minutes  south  of  east  firom  the  temples,  in  its  own  sweet  valky 
or  depression  in  the  plain  ;  which  here  runs  np  to  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon  on  the  north  of  the  hills  and  terrace.  The  whole 
vale  is  rich  and  meadow-like.  The  water  boils  up  in  several 
places  ;  two  of  which  are  built  up  with  a  low  semicircular  waU. 
On  the  stone^work  of  one  of  the  fountains  Maundrell  found  a 
Greek  inscription,  containing  the  name  of  a  Christian  bishop.' 
The  water  is  limpid  and  fine,  and  runs  off  murmuring  in  a  pretty 
Yiver ;  as  large  perhaps  as  the  stream  firom  Neba'  Shemsin. 
Just  by  the  fountain  are  the  ruins  of  a  mosk,  with  a  sinrie 
row  of  columns  along  the  middle;  perhaps  once  connected  by 
arches  and  aiding  to  support  the  roof.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
square  court.'  The  stream  from  the  fountain  passes  down  to 
the  temples.  Its  natural  channel  is  on  the  north  of  them  ;  but 
branches  are  now  carried  along  also  on  the  south  of  the  temples, 
and  supply  water  for  several  nulls.  The  whole  stream  is  afiter- 
wards  exhausted  in  the  plain  by  irrigation ;  and  none  of  it 
reaches  the  Litany,  unless  in  winter.  The  remotest  permanent 
source  of  the  Litfiny  is  understood  to  be  at  a  village  called 
Haushbeh,  nearly  west  of  Ba'albek,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon ; 
and  the  stream,  an  hour  or  two  below  the  fountain,  is  about  half 
as  large  as  that  of  Ba'albek.* 

The  elevation  of  Ba'albek  above  the  sea,  is,  according  to 
Eussegger,  3496  Paris  feet ;  according  to  Schubert,  3572  Paris 
feet.«     The  medium  is  3584  Paris  feet,  or  3769  feet  EnglisL 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  south,  overagainst  the  lesser 
temple,  and  opposite  to  the  usual  entrance  at  the  present  day. 
We  found  here  other  companies  of  travellers  ;  and  among  them 
several  artists  diligently  occupied  in  sketching.  One  party  was 
encamped  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  court  of  the  great 
temple  itself;  and  we  regretted  that  we  had  not  done  the  same ; 
having  yielded  rather  hastily  to  the  apparent  diflSculty  of  bring- 
ing in  our  ba^age  animals.  We  gave  ourselves  up  for  the 
evening  to  the  astonishment  and  enjoyment  which  the  wonders 
of  the  scene  inspire  ;  leaving  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
details  until  the  next  morning. 

'  In  BuTckhardf  8  time  Ba'albek  con-  the  ride  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  Trmv.  pi  16L 

teined  abont  seventy  families  of  Metuwileh,  We  neither  aaw  it,  nor  heard  it  spoken  q£ 
and  twenty-five  of  Greek  Catholics ;  p.  15.         ^  So  Mr  Robson,  who  had  visited  tht 

There    has  probably  been   little   change  fountain,  and  crossed  the  stream  lome  dia> 

since.  tauce  further  down.     Comp.  Bnrckhai^ 

*  Maundrell  Joum.  May  5th,  nit.  Trav.  p.  10. 

'  The  smaller  fountain  visited  by  Bnrck-        ^  Kuxsegger  Reisen  L  p.  702.   Sdrabot 

hardt,  which  he  calls  Jfish,  is  higher  np  on  IIL  p.  822. 
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THE  TEMPLES. 

The  temples^  the  ruins  of  which  now  constitute  the  wonder- 
M  attractions  of  Ba'albek,  are  two  in  number ;  the  greater  and 
the  lesser.^  The  former,  with  its  magnificent  peristyle  and  vast 
ooorts  and  porty^o,  extended  a  thousand  feet  in  length  fiom  east 
to  west  It  stands  upon  an  artificial  vaulted  platform,  elevated 
firom  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  adjacent  couutiy.  Besides 
ibe  dilapidated  ruins  of  the  courts  and  portico,  there  now  remain 
only  the  six  southwestern  columns  of  the  lofty  peristyle ;  and 
these  are  still  the  crowning  glory  of  the  place.  The  lesser 
temple  stands  likewise  upon  its  own  similar,  though  less  elevated 
platfonn.'  It  is  on  the  south  of  the  greater  temple  ;  is  parallel 
with  it ;  and  its  firont  is  a  few  feet  east  of  the  eastern  line  of  the 
great  peristyle.  *  It  had  no  court ;  and  its  length  is  less  than  one 
worth  part  of  that  of  the  greater  temple  with  its  courts.  It  was 
flnished,  and  that  most  elaborately,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it 
stiU  remains  ;  while  not  improbably  the  larger  temple  was  never 
opmpleted. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  describe  or  dwell  upon  the  plans  and 
noUe  architecture  of  these  ruins.  All  I  wish  to  do  is,  in  the 
ftwest  words,  to  present  such  a  sketch  as  will  enable  the  intelli- 
gent reader  to  gain  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  place  ;  and 
floch  also  as  will  put  the  future  traveller  in  a  situation  at  once 
to  comprehend  the  outline  of  the  ruins,  and  thus  be  saved 
the  time  and  labour  of  studying  them  out  for  himself  without  a 
guide.  This  last  unfortimately  was  our  own  case.  We  had  with 
nt  Maundrell's  work,  which  contains  a  tolerable  description  of  the 
UmM  temi^e^  but  hardly  refers  to  the  greater.  Tet,  since  the 
filkNi  of  Pococke  and  Wood,  no  traveller,  with  the  exception  of 
Volney,  has  ever  given  a  plan  of  the  ruins,  nor  even  a  description 
of  their  main  parts  and  features.  We  examined  for  ourselves, 
without  plan  or  guide  ;  and  while  I  have  since  been  gratified  to 
find  our  results  as  to  the  plan  corresponding  entirely  with  those 
of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  yet  we  should  have  been  great  gainers 
had  we  possessed  even  the  slightest  outline.  True,  whoever 
visits  Ba'albek  in  order  to  study  the' architecture  of  its  remains, 
will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  splendid  and  costly  works 
in  which  they  are  depicted.  But  such  is  not  the  object  of  most 
travellers,  nor  was  it  ours.  I  insert  therefore  a  mere  outline  of 
the  original  ground-plan  of  the  two  temples,  as  reduced  by  Vol- 
ney from  that  of  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  with  a  brief  description. — , 

*  The  small  droolar  temple  (hriher  east,    gorded  as  standing  upon  the  same  platform 
win  he  notioed  hereafter.  with  the  greater  temple.     BihlkHh.  Sac 

*  Ithas aometimee heen  ernmeooslj  r»-    1848^  p.  85. 
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The  main  material  is  cyerywhere  the  compact  limestone  of  the 
region,  quarried  from  the  adjacent  hills.' 


>  Wood  and  Dawkins  Rums  of  Baal- 
bee,  foL  Lond.  1757,  Plate  III.  Comp. 
mlao  Volnej,  U  p.  216. — We  made  few 


measurements;    and  I  ffire  in  the  text 
those    of   Wo.^    and    Dawkins, 
where  otherwise  qiecifiad. 


exo^ 
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In  respect  to  the  general  plan,  it  must  everywhere  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  many  parts,  and  especially  the  south  side,  have 
been  greatly  disfigured  and  obscured  by  the  Saracenic  erections 
of  the  middle  ages ;  when  the  whole  area  of  both  temples  was 
converted  into  a  Muslim  fortress.^ 

The  Great  Teicpls. — The  eastern  front  presents  the  re- 
mains of  a  magnificent  ForHoOy  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long,  flanked  at  each  end  by  a  square  tower  or  pavilion.  The 
floor  of  the  portico  is  elevated  some  twenty  feet  above  the 
f^und  ;  and  the  wall  below  it  is  built  of  large  undressed  stones ; 
indicating  that  here  was  an  immense  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
into  the  portico.  These  however  have  wholly  disappeared ;  hav- 
ing doubtless  been  employed  in  the  Saracenic  works. 

The  portico  was  sJbont  thirty-seven  feet  in  depth.  It  had 
twelve  columns  in  firont,  of  which  only  the  pedestals  now  remain. 
The  diameter  of  the  columns  was  four  feet  three  inches ;  with  an 
interval  of  nine  and  a  half  feet  between  theuL  On  two  of  these 
pedestals  were  cut  (with  abbreviations)  the  following  inscrip- 
tions, copied  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  but  now  nearly  illegible.* 

I.  Magnii  JHis  Eeliupolitanis  pro  mIuIs  AiUenini  Pii  Felicu  Auguiii  et 
JulitB  AugtuUB  matrit  d(nnini  nastri  ta»trarum  8enatu$  patruB  .  ,  .  .  e<h 
htmnarum  dum  erant  in  muro  ifUuminata  iua  pecwiia  m  wto  liherUi  an- 

IL  MagnU  Dii$  Heliupolitanu ....  oriU  domini  noatri  Antumini  Pii 
fslieis  Augxuti  et  Julia  AuatuUB  matris  domini  noitri  eoitrorum  .... 
fUaniana  capita  eolumnarum  aum  erant  in  muro  inluminata  tua  pecunia  . .. . 

The  pavilions  at  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  built  of  very  large 
stones ;  we  measured  the  size  of  one  stone,  twenty-four  feet  five 
mehes  long.  They  are  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  a  belt  or 
cornice  on  the  level  of  the  portico  ;  there  are  also  pilasters  at  the 
comers,  and  two  intervening  ones  on  the  sides.  In  front,  near 
the  bottom  of  each,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
platform.  The  top  of  each  pavilion  has  been  rebuilt  by  the 
Saracens.  On  the  same  level  with  the  portico  is  a  square  room 
in  each,  thirty-one  feet  wide  by  thirty-eight  feet  deep  ;  and 
entered  from  the  portico  by  three  doors.  These  rooms  are  highly 
decorated  with  pilasters,  niches,  cornices,  and  once  probably  with 
statues.     The  same  is  true  of  the  back  wall  of  the  portico. 

The  great  portal  leading  from  the  portico  to  the  temple 

'  One  of  these  stmctares  is  a  elumay  Saulcy  therefore  Tmrds  them  as  a  TOtive 

fBadrangnlar  fort,  directly  abutting  upon  testimonial  in  behiuf  of  Marcus  Aorelins 

ue  front  of  the  lesser  temple.  Antoninns,  afterwards  CaracallR,  the  son 

*  These  inscriptions  are  cut  in  the  long  of  Severus  and  the  empress  Julia  Domna. 

dender  style  of  letters,  which  is  regarded  Narrat  II  p.  G28. — M.  De  Ssulcy  con- 

asmuking  the  period  of  Septimius  Severus,  siders  the  two  inscriptions  as  being  nearly 

at  the  dose  of  the  seoond  century.  M.  De  identical 
Vol.  III.— 43* 
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courts  is  seventeen  feet  wide.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a  smaller 
one,  ten  feet  in  width. 

These  portals  lead  into  the  first  court,  which  is  in  form  a 
Hexagon,  Its  length  between  east  and  west,  from  side  to  side, 
is  about  two  himdred  feet ;  its  breadth  from  angle  to  anj^ 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  On  the  eastern  side,  and  on 
each  of  the  sides  towards  the  north  and  south,  was  a  rectangnlar 
exedray  a  room  or  recess  like  the  side  chapels  in  Bomiah 
churches,  with  four  columns  in  front  of  each  ;  and  with  smaller 
irregular  rooms  intervening.  The  recess  on  the  east  formed  a 
vestibule 'before  the  entrance  from  the  portico.  The  exedfw 
were  doubtless  roofed  over ;  but  all  is  now  in  ruins. 

The  western  side  of  the  Hexagon  was  occupied  hj  a  broad 

Grtal  fifty  feet  wide,  with  two  side  portals  each  of  ten  feet, 
kding  into  the  Oreat  Quadrangle^  the  vast  court  directly  in 
firont  of  the  temple  proper.  This  area  measures  about  four 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  breadth,  including  the  exedrw. 
Beginning  at  the  portals  in  the  middle  of  the  east  side,  and  pro- 
ceding  towards  the  north,  we  have  next  to  the  smaller  portal 
an  immense  niche,  eighteen  feet  wide,  intended  apparently  for  a 
colossal  statue.  Then  comes  a  rectangular  exedra  with  four 
columns  in  front;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  room  next  the 
comer,  closed  up  in  front  except  by  a  door.  This  room,  in 
front,  joins  upon  a  similar  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  court ; 
and  both  connect  with  a  small  square  room  between  them  in  the 
angle.  Proceeding  west  along  the  north  side  of  the  court,  we 
have  first  a  rectao^ar  exedra  with  four  columns  in  front,  then 
a  semicircular  one  with  two  colunms  ;  and  next,  occupying  the 
middle  of  this  side,  a  longer  rectangular  exedra  with  six  ool- 
umDs  in  front.  Then  follows,  as  before,  in  corresponding  order, 
a  semicircular  exedra  with  two  columns,  a  rectangular  one  with 
four  columns,  and  a  room  with  a  door  next  the  comer.  On  the 
westem  side  of  the  court,  between  this  comer  and  the  great 

f^ristyle,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  there  were  no  exedme. 
roceeding  from  the  eastem  portal  of  the  court  southwards,  and 
thence  along  the  southern  wall,  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
and  exedroe  corresponded  entirely  to  those  just  described  along 
the  other  side.  The  exedrce  were  thirty  feet  deep  ;  and  were 
doubtless  once  roofed  over.  It  was  in  the  fronts  of  these  exedrcty 
that  the  columns  of  Syenite  granite  from  Egypt  would  seem  to 
have  been  employed.  Many  of  these  columns,  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter,  are  still  strewed  around,  especially  in 
the  southem  part  of  the  court.  ^     Their  bases  and  capitals  are 

'  Oue  of  the«e  granite  coloiniis,  of  the    Saulcj  ns  lying  in  one  of  the  yauki  be* 
same  diiuneter,  is  mentioned  bj  M.  De    neath ;  NarratiTe  IL  p.  62S. 
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soppoBed  by  Wood  to  have  been  of  the  same  material  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  temple.  The  exedrce  were  decorated  within 
and  without  with  pilasters  and  also  with  niches ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing either  scollop  work  above  or  pediments.  Along  the  front 
of  the  exedrcR  above  was  an  entablature  with  an  elegantly 
sculptured  frieze. — ^In  the  middle  of  the  western  part  of  this 
court  are  the  remains  of  a  raised  platform  or  esplanade ;  on 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  two  rows  of  i>edestals^  three  in 
a  row^  as  if  for  statues  or  sphynxes.  These  remains  are  men- 
tioned by  Volney ;  *  but  not  by  Wood  and  Dawkins. 

Fronting  upon  this  great  quadrangle  was  the  vast  Peristyle. 
measuring  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred 
and  uxty  in  breadth.  On  each  side  were  nineteen  columns, 
with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order ;'  and  at  each  end  ten, 
coimting  the  comer  columns  twice ;  that  is,  fifty-four  in  all. 
The  diameter  of  these  columns  is  given  by  Wood  as  seven  feet 
at  the  base  and  five  feet  at  top.  Our  measurement  gave  to  some 
of  them  a  diameter  of  seven  feet  three  or  also  four  inches.'  The 
distance  between  the  columns  was  usually  ei^ht  feet ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  front,  a  little  more.  The  height  of  the 
shafts  was  about  sixty-two  feet,  with  a  richly  sculptiued  entab- 
lature of  nearly  fourteen  feet  more  ;^  making  in  all  nearly 
seventy-six  feet.*  The  columns  were  mostly  formed  of  three 
pieces  ;  many  of  which  now  lie  scattered  on  the  ground.  They 
were  fastened  together  by  iron  pins  or  cramps,  a  mot  long  and  a 
foot  thick ;  and  sometimes  two  of  these  were  employed,  one 
round  and  the  other  square.*     So  solidly  were  the  parts  thus 

Ced  together,  that  in  some  instances  the  Ml  of  the  columns 
not  separated  them.  One  of  the  most  revolting  forms  of 
the  ruthless  barbarism  under  which  these  splendid  ruins  have 
suffered,  is  still  seen  in  the  cutting  and  breaking  away  of  the 
bottom  of  the  columns  yet  standi^,  in  order  to  obtain  these 
masses  of  iron  I 

These  rows  of  columns  stood  upon  immense  walls,  built  up 
nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  ground  outside.  The  eastern  wail 
rested  against  the  platform  of  the  grand  quadrangle ;  from  which 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  ascent  to  the  level  of  the  great 
peristyle.  The  southern  wall  is  now  mostly  covered  by  the 
rubbish  of  ages.  That  on  the  west  is  concealed  by  the  gigantic 
masonry  yet  to  be  described.  The  northern  wall  is  free.  It  is 
built  of  bevelled  stones,  well  wrought  and  finished.     Courses  of 

*  Tom.  n.  p.  218.    Thej  am  abo  re-  .  *  So  too  WHboo,  Lands  of  the  Bibk^  H. 

femd  to  in  Kobertir  Sk«tohea,  Eiqplan.  of    p.  888.  

Rate :  EoMtem  Portico,  Baalbec  *  Wood  and  Dawkins,  Plate  XXm. 

*  The  order  of  all  the  oohunnsthnmg^  *  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  ^  88a 
onl  the  temple  and  oonzts,  is  supposed  to  *  Wood,  p.  23» 

hvn  been  the  Corinthian, 
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longer  stoneB  alternate  witli  layers  of  shorter  ones.  The  thick- 
ness of  these  coorses  is  very  luiifbnnly  three  &et  eight  inches ; 
and  from  the  present  surfiu^e  of  the  ground  outside  to  the  pedes- 
iais  of  the  large  columns  ahove,  there  are  thirteen  courses,  or 
about  forty-ei^ht  feet.  In  the  southern  wall  the  couises  of 
stones  were  similar;  and  the  elevation  probably  the  same. 
Whether  on  the  level  of  these  walls  above  there  was  a  vaulted 
esplanade,  enclosed  by  the  peristyle ;  whether  this  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  cella  within  the  latter ;  or  whether  the  esplanade 
and  peristyle  alone  served  the  purpose  of  a  vast  hypsBthrd 
temple  ;  can  perhaps  never  be  determined.  It  may  be^  that  the 
latter  is  not  the  least  probable  hypothesis. 

This  magnificent  peristyle,  thus  elevated  some  fifty  feet  above 
the  adjacent  country,  formed  of  course  a  conspicnous  object  in 
every  direction.  Even  now,  the  six  western  colunms  of  iti 
southern  side,  ihe  only  ones  which  yet  remain  upright,  constitute 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  and  wonder  in  all  the  various  viewi 
and  aspects  of  Ba'albek.  In  the  time  of  Wood  and  Dawkini, 
A.  D.  1751,  nine  columns  were  yet  standing. 

Not  less  wonderful  than  the  other  parts  of  the  neat  temple 
are  the  immense  external  SubstrudionSj  by  which  the  waDi 
supporting  the  peristyle  are  enclosed  and  covered  ;  if  indeed 
that  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  huge  masses  of  masonry,  on 
which  nothing  rests.  ^  This  external  substruction  wall  is  found 
on  the  north  side  and  west  end  of  the  peristyle ;  and  exists  also 
probably  on  the  south  side  beneath  the  mounds  of  rubfaiBh.  It 
18  marked  by  Wood  as  everywhere  twenty-nine  and  a  half  ftet 
distant  from  the  walls  supporting  the  columns ;  and  as  being 
itself  ten  feet  thick. 

The  most  imposing  of  these  substructions  is  the  western  wall, 
as  viewed  from  the  outside.  It  rises  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  colimins,  some  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
and  in  it  is  seen  the  layer  of  three  immense  stones  celebrated  by 
all  travellers.  Of  these  stones,  the  length  of  one  is  sixty-four 
feet ;  of  another,  sixty-three  feet  eight  inches  ;  and  of  the  third, 
sixty-three  feet ;  in  all  one  himdred  ninety  feet  eight  inchea 
Their  height  is  about  thirteen  feet ;  and  the  thickness  apparently 
the  same,  or  perhaps  greater.  They  are  laid  about  twenty  &et 
above  the  ground  ;  and  below  them  are  seven  others  of  like  thick- 
ness, and  extending  somewhat  beyond  the  upper  ones  at  each 
end.*    It  is  obvious,  that  these  huge  blocks  formed  the  covering, 

.  *  Wood  and  Dawkins  anye  to  these  the  vided  mass,  which  is  aixtj-nuie   feel  in 

name  of  mbaaemenf^  with  a  like  question  length,  thirteen  in  depth,  and  eighteen  in 

as  to  its  strict  propriety.  hreadUi ;"  Lands  of  the  Bihle  II.  p.  881. 

*  Dr  Wilson  speaks  here  of  "one  stone  This  statement  I  am  unable  either  to  ooo- 

oyerlooked  both  bj  Manndiell,  and  Wood  firm  or  to  contradict     Like  all  former  tra- 

and  Dawkins,  probablj  because  irregularly  Tellers,  exoepi  Dr  Wilson,  we  obaeirad  M 

cot  in  the  outer  snzf aoe,  though  of  uidi-  looh  ftooe. 
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and  inarked  the  extent,  of  the  west  end  of  the  great  temple, 
oonespondin^  to  the  breadth  of  the  vast  colonnade  above.  The 
wb31  extendmg  from  these  blocks  southwards  is  of  inferiof 
mateiialB  and  probably  modem. — ^It  was  doubtless  these  three 
enormous  stones,  that  gave  to  the  great  temple  its  ancient  epi- 
thet of  Tnlithm.^ 

On  the  north,  the  substruction  wall  is  only  about  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  was  never  completed.  It  also  is  built  up  of 
eydopean  work ;  immense  stones  laid  as  brought  fiom  the  quarry, 
Imt  never  dressed  smooth.  Here  are  nine  stones,  measuring  on 
an  average  thirty-one  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  seven  inches  in 
breadth,  and  thirteen  feet  in  depth.*  In  speaking  of  the  huge 
block  still  lying  in  the  quarry,  I  have  said  that  there  would 
ieem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the  present  structures.' 
Still,  it  may  not  be  impossible,  that  the  said  block  was  intended 
to  be  placed  upon  this  very  wall,  in  a  line  with  the  similar  course 
at  the  west  end ;  but  for  some  reason  the  work  was  abandoned, 
and  the  wall  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state.  In  this  way, 
the  noble  inner  wall  of  bevelled  stones,  sustaining  the  line  of 
oolnmnH  above,  has  remained  open  on  this  side  to  public  view 
and  access. 

Under  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  great  quad- 
nngle,  which  project  &r  be/ond  the  peristyle  and  the  hexagonal 
ooorty  are  long  vaulted  passages  extending  quite  through  from 
antside  to  outside.  There  is  at  least  one  luce  transverse  passage 
oonnecting  them ;  and  probably  more.  Other  passages  and 
fooms  beneath  the  platform  are  also  described.^  The  arch  of 
the  vaults  is  circular ;  and  on  the  walls  are  seen  fitigments  of 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  occasionally  a  bust.*  In  the  days  of 
Ifaundrell  and  also  of  Pococke,  the  only  entrance  to  the  platform 
■od  courts  cf£  the  great  temple  above  was  through  these  vaults ; 
emeiging  somewhere  near  ike  lesser  temple.*  The  vaults  we 
did  not  examine,  except  by  looking  in  at  the  entrances. 

Along  the  external  face  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  great 
ooort,  are  seen  occasionaUy  bevelled  stones ;  but  not  laid  with 
any  regularity.  Midway  of  the  height  of  this  wall,  some  thirty 
ftet  fiom  the  greund,  runs  a  belt  or  ledge  like  a  cornice,  similar 
to  that  on  the  pavilions  in  front.     Opposite  the  middle  of  the 

*  *Uf>^  robudw,  Chroib  Paach.  L  p.    tions  are  reyened ;  and  De  Saulcj  reporti^ 
iSl  ad.  Dind.  p.  808  Par.  that  the  basei  of  all  the  sides  are  of  the 

*  Landf  of  the  BiUe  IL  p.  882.  '* gigantic  mAterial "  of  ao  earlier  Tanlt; 
'  See  above,  p.  606.                              •     pw  626. 

«  Bitter  EidL  XVIL  L  p.   286.    H.  *  Manndrell   ami    <'Toa   pats  in  a 

Qoja,  Belation  n.  p.  24^  stately  arched  walk  or  portico,  one  hnn- 

'lliefle  are  mentioned  by  Manndrell,  Maj  dred  and  fifty  yards  long,  which  leads  yoa 

5A ;  by  Pococke,  who  speaks  of  Avo  busts,  to  the  [lesser]  temple ;"  May  6tb.  Pococke 

n.  i.  p.  Ill ;  by  De  Sanlcy  11.  p.  626  sq.  n.  L  pi  111. 
—Manndrell  says  that  some  of  the  inecrip- 
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court  iiB  a  Bmall  doorway  with  Boulptnred  sideg,  leading  appar> 
ently  to  the  vaults.  The  southem  wall  of  this  court  was  prob- 
aUy  similar. 

Lesseb  Tehplx. — This  temple  is  called  the  lesser  only  in 
comparison  with  its  gigantic  neighbour.  With  this  exception, 
it  is  probably  by  far  the  largest  ancient  structure  remaining  in 
western  Syria  It  stands  upon  its  own  less  elevated  and  vaulted 
platform,  wholly  without  the  area  and  plan  of  the  large  temple ; 
and  had  apparently  no  direct  connection  with  it.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  regarded  by  Wood  and  Dawkins  aa  coeval  and 
identical  with  that  cf£  the  great  temple ;  the  order  being  eveiy- 
where  Corinthian.  It  had  no  court  whatever  beyond  its  peri- 
style and  porticos. 

This  temple,  as  I  have  said,  stands  parallel  with  the  peristyle 
of  the  larger  temple  ;  its  front  extendu^  a  few  feet  east  cf  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  great  quadrangle.  It  was  approached 
firom  the  east  by  a  flight  of  thirty  steps,  having  at  each  end  a 
low  sculptured  wall  surmounted  by  a  pedestal  fifteen  feet  hi^ 
intended  doubtless  for  statues.  This  flight  of  steps  is  described 
by  De  la  Boque  m  A.  D.  1688,  as  if  then  still  existing.^  The 
spot  is  now  covered  by  the  walls  of  the  Turkish  fort. 

The  whole  length  of  this  temple,  including  the  colon- 
nades, is  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet ;  its  breadth 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  ceBa  measures,  on  the 
outside,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  by  eiriity-five  feet 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  peristyle,  of  fif- 
teen columns  on  each  side  and  eight  at  each  end,  counting 
the  comer  columns  in  both  numl^rs.  At  the  eastern  end 
there  was  a  second  interior  row  of  six  fluted  columns ;  and 
then  two  other  columns  between  these  and  the  ends  of  the  side 
walls,  which  are  here  extended  to  form  the  vestibule.*  This 
double  coloimade  formed  the  eastem  portico ;  which  is  now 
destroyed,  except  the  pedestals ;  and  its  place  partially  covered  by 
the  Turkish  wiJls.  The  columns  are  composed  of  two  or  at  most 
three  immense  blocks,  six  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  higher  up.  These  blocks  are 
very  closely  joined  tc^ther,  so  that  even  the  edge  of  a  penknife 
caimot  be  inserted  ;  and  were  fastened  by  iron  cramps  or  pins, 
without  cement.  So  solidly  is  this  done,  that  although  one  of 
the  columns  on  the  south  side  has  slipped  from  its  pedestal  and 
fallen  against  the  wall  of  the  cella  with  such  force  as  to  dislodge 
several  of  the  stones,  yet  it  is  itself  unbroken,  and  remains 

'  Voyage  de  Sjrie  etc  I.  p.  108,  Amft  the  ends  of  the  two  side  waDs  of  tlie  ▼»• 

1723.    Manndiell  in  1697  lajn  nothing  of  tibnle.   Nothing  of  this  appears  iii  the  plan 

the  steps.  of  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  and  Pooocke  also 

*  De  la  Roqne  describes  four  other  col-  qnestions  De  la  Roane's  statement ;  IL  L 

nmns  of  the  portico,  as  standing  between  p.  lOS. 
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leaning  against  the  ceUa.  Here  too  the  bottoms  of  the  columns 
have  been  broken  away,  in  order  to  get  at  the  iron  cramps. 
Along  the  sides  and  west  end,  the  interval  between  the  columns 
is  eight  and  a  half  feet ;  and  their  distance  from  the  wall  nine 
feet  eight  inches.  In  the  eastern  portico,  the  interval  between 
the  columns  is  the  same ;  except  between  the  middle  columns 
of  each  row^  where  it  is  eleven  and  a  half  feet.  The  two  rows 
aie  here  nine  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  and  the  inner  row  is  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  single  columns ;  and.  these  again  the 
same  from  the  walls  of  the  vestibule.  The  height  of  the  col- 
imms  is  forty-five  feet,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals.  Upon 
them  rested  an  entablature  seven  feet  high,  composed  of  a  double 
frieze  or  cornice  elaborately  wrought.^  This  entablature  was 
everywhere  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  ceUa  by  immense 
dabs  of  stone,  somewhat  concave  below  ;  and  having  the  lower 
siir&ce  exquisitely  sculptured  in  fretwork.  In  the  middle  of 
each  slab  is  a  hexagon,  enclosing  a  bust  or  figure  of  a  god,  hero^ 
or  emperor ;  and  towards  the  comers  of  the  slabs  are  smaller 
rhomboids  with  similar  figures.  Among  them  a  Leda  and  a 
(}anymede  may  be  distinguished  ;  but  all  have  been  more  or  less 
de&ced.  These  slabs  thus  formed  a  ceiling  of  ind^cribable 
beauty  over  the  colonnades.  Many  of  the  columns  have  fallen, 
bringing  down  with  them  their  entablatures  and  blocks  of 
ceiling ;  and  these  all  lie  scattered  either  sii^ly  or  in  heaps 
bdow.  At  present  there  are  on  the  south  side  only  four  columns 
still  in  their  place  ;  on  the  west,  six  ;  and  on  the  north,  nine.* 
In  A.  D.  1751,  there  appear  to  have  been  nine  in  place  upon  the 
south  side,  and  eight  (the  full  number)  at  the  west  end.' 

The  vestibule  before  the  great  portal  is  twenty-four  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  This  portal  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  temple. 
The  elaborateness  and  exquisite  finish  of  its  sculpture  surpasses 
anything  found  elsewhere.^  It  is  twenty-one  feet  four  inches 
broad ;  the  height  is  undetermined,  because  of  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  by  which  it  is  blocked  up  below.  The  sides  are  each  of 
a  single  stone  with  elegantly  carved  ornaments.  The  top  was 
composed  of  three  huge  blocks,  sculptured  elaborately  on  both 
sides  and  below.  Here  on  the  lower  sur&ce  is  the  celebrated 
figure  of  the  crested  eagle,  beautifully  wrought,  holding  in  his 
t^ons  a  caduceus,  and  in  his  beak  the  strings  of  long  garlands 

^  Roberts  Sketehet  of  the  Holy  Land;  exquisite  in  its  detail,  of  anytliiiig  of  its 

Eiqilui.  of  the  Plate :    Western  Portico,  kind  in  the  world.  The  pencil  can  oonm 

Baaihec  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  beanty.    One  soroU, 

*  Roberts  Sketches,  ibid.  alone,  of  acanthus  leaves,  with  groups  of 

*  Wood  and  Dawkhis,  Plates.  children  and  panthers  intertwined,  might 

*  The  following  is  the  judgment  of  Mr  form  a  work  cf  itself."    Sketches :    Tkn 
Roberts  the  artist :  '*  This  is  perhaps  the  Doorway^  Baalbee. 

most  elaborate  wori^  as  well  as  the  most 
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extending  on  each  side,  where  the  other  ends  are  home  np  bj 
flying  geniL  The  crest  shows  that  this  is  not  the  Boman  eagle ; 
but,  as  the  same  figare  is  found  in  the  ^reat  temple  of  the  eun 
at  Palmyra,  Yolney  and  others  regard  it  as  the  oriental  eag^, 
consecrated  to  the  sun.^  When  Pococke,  and  also  Wood  uid 
Dawkins,  sketched  this  portal,  it  was  still  in  a  perfect  state ; 
but  in  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1759,  the  middle 
stone  of  the  lintel  slipped  and  sunk  between  the  two  others,  and 
now  hangs  suspended  by  the  middle.*  The  eagle  is  thus  sepaia- 
ted  from  the  genii  on  each  side. 

The  ceUa  is  without  windows,  or  any  apertures  for  li^i 
Whether  there  was  ever  a  roof  is  perhaps  doubtful.  With  the 
exception  of  its  colonnades,  it  may  have  been  hypsethral,  or 
mainly  so.  Adjacent  to  the  portal  on  each  side  are  masore 
pillars,  each  enclosing  a  spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  tqi. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  interior  are  fluted  half  columns,  with 
intervening  niches  below  and  above  ;  these  have  projectionB  in 
the  bottom  of  each  like  pedestals,  as  if  for  statues.  The  lower 
niches'  are  finished  above  with  scollop  work ;  the  upper  ones  with 
triangular  pediments  (tabernacles).  In  the  comers  next  the 
portal  are  double  fluted  columns,  as  at  MejdeL  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  about  ninety  feet ;  its  breadth  seventy-four,  llr 
Wood  speaks  of  two  lines  of  foundation  walls  running  through 
its  length ;  which  probably  served  to  divide  off  side  aides,  when 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a  church.  The  plaster  seen  upon 
the  walls  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  era.  Th^  sanctum 
or  place  of  the  altar  occupied  thirty-six  feet  at  the  west  end  of 
the  cella.  It  was  raised  above  the  nave  ;  and  several  steps  led 
up  to  it.'  At  each  end  of  the  steps  was  a  door  leading  down  to 
the  vaults.*  Above  was  one  or  more  fluted  columns  on  each 
side,  forming  or  supporting  a  screen  between  the  nave  and  the 
adytum. 

General  Features. — Such  in  brief  detail  is  the  genenl 
outline  of  these  splendid  ruins.  But  no  description  can  convey 
more  than  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  their  overpowering  grandeur, 
or  their  impressive  decay. 

The  elevation  of  the  platforms  and  the  external  walls  pre- 
vent access  to  the  interior  at  the  present  day,  except  along  the 
western  end  of  the  lesser  temple,  and  so  between  the  latter  and 

*  Volney,  Vojrage  n.  p.  227.  and  found  two  rooms,  which  lie  does  not 

*  In  Volne/a  time  this  stone  had  sank  describe;  11. 1  p.  109. — On  the  side  of  tht 
eight  inches ;  Voyage  II.  p.  222.  It  is  staircase  leading  down  to  theae  chambei^ 
now  aunk  lower ;  De  Saolcj  says  about  Burckbardt  foond  tlie  Cufic  inacripCioB, 
two  yards ;  IL  p.  604.  wliich  he  copied ;  pp.  12,  18.     For  ocmjee- 

*  De  la  Roque  speaks  of  thirteen  steps;  tural  readings  of  this  inscription,  tee  G«- 
I  p.  115.  senius' .Notes  on  Burckhardt,    L   pi   490 

*  Pococke  descended  into  these  Taolts,  Geim. 
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die  gfeat  jperistjie  of  the  laiger  temple.  And  what  an  en- 
timnce  i  Here  aie  accumulate  vast  heaps  of  mighty  rains ; 
jirnneme  shafts  of  broken  columns ;  gigantic  architraves,  cor- 
nioeSy  and  oeifiitts,  all  exquisitely  sculptured  ;  all  now  trodden 
under  toot,  and  mnnii^  periiaps  the  most  imposing  and  impres- 
aire  aTenue  in  the  woiU  I 

That  which  at  once  and  mainly  strikes  the  traveller  is  the 
singnlar  symmetiy  of  proportion  ;  which  gives  an  air  of  perfisct 
li^tnesB  and  beratir  to  the  most  massive  materials.  On  ap- 
proaching firom  the  south,  and  beholdii^  the  light  and  giaoerol 
c^domns  yet  standing  around  the  lesser  temple ;  and  then  view- 
ing and  measuring  the  fidlen  shafts  below ;  it  seems  impossible 
mt  the  two  oouM  ever  have  belonged  together.  It  is  only 
after  going  up  to  the  pedestals  and  surveying  them  close  at 
hand ;  and  striving  to  grasp  the  standing  columns,  which  three 
men  together  can  hardly  clasp  around  ;  that  the  mind  can  even 
bqpn  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction.  In  like  manner  the 
vast  entablatures  scattered  below  seem  many  times  larger  than 
the  airy  architraves  above.  Still  moro  impressive  in  their  vast- 
nesB,  yet  apparent  lightness,  are  the  yet  laiger  and  taller  col- 
umns of  the  peristyle  of  the  great  temple.  In  this  respect  the 
fiiat  impressiim  of  the  whole  is  absolutely  overwhelming. 

These  temples  have  been  the  wonder  of  past  centuries ;  and 
win  continue  to  be  the  wonder  of  future  generations,  until  bar- 
barism and  earthquakes  shall  have  done  their  last  work.  In 
vastness  of  plan,  combined  with  elaborateness  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  they  seem  to  surpass  all  others  in  Western  Asia,  in 
Africa^  and  in  Europe.  They  aro  like  those  of  AtKens  in  light- 
ness, but  surpass  them  &r  in  vastness ;  they  aro  vast  and 
massive  like  those  of  Thebes,  but  far  excel  them  in  airiness  and 
grace.  Yet  the  very  elaborate  and  ornate  character  of  the  stmc- 
tuies  appears  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  high  antiquity. 
The  simplicity  and  severity,  which  roign  in  the  temple  at 
Kejdel,  are  hero  no  longer  seen.  The  gigantic  sul^structions  on 
the  west  and  northwest,  and  perhaps  the  massive  foundation 
work  of  the  great  platform,  seem  alone  to  point  to  an  earlier 
origin  and  a  remoter  age. 

GiBCULAB  Tkmplb. — Thirty  or  forty  rods  east  of  the  great 
temples,  stands  a  very  small  one,  having  apparently  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  others,  but  very  elaborately  ornamented 
and  finished  ;  a  perfect  gem  in  its  way.  The  cella  is  circular, 
or,  rather,  semicircular.  It  has  around  it  externally  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  with  a  roof  or  entablature  projecting  firom 
the  ee^  separately  to  each  column.  This  gives  it  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  an  octagonal  structure.  Between  the  columns 
are  mches  as  for  statues.     The  interior  has  two  tiers  of  columns. 
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one  above  the  other ;  the  lower  Ionic,  the  npper  CoriniluaiL  In 
the  days  of  Maundrell,  Pococke,  and  Wood,  the  boflding  wif 
used  by  the  Greek  Christians  as  a  church.^  According  to  Haon- 
drell  it  was  even  then  ^^  in  a  very  tottering  condition  ;''  and  now 
it  has  many  crevices  and  seems  ready  to  &11.' 

History. — There  is  no  question  I  believe,  as  to  the  identity 
of  Ba'albek  with  the  ancient  Hdiopclis  of  Syria^  mentioned  l^ 
several  writers  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  Christian  em. 
6trabo  speaks  of  it  as  being,  with  Chalcis,  under  the  dominioii 
of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Mennssus,  already  mentioned  above. '  Pliny 
refers  to  it  incidentally  as  near  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon/  Josephus  narrates,  that  Pompej, 
marching  from  Apamea  on  the  Orontes,  passed  through  the  citici 
of  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis,  and  came  to  Pella.'  Ptolemy  likewise 
enumerates  Heliopolis  among  the  cities  of  Ccelesyria.*  No 
other  notice  has  yet  been  foimd,  which  is  not  later  than  tlie 
third  century  after  Christ. 

The  name  Heliopolis,  ^^  City  of  the  Bun,''^  implies  that  tUs 
city,  like  its  namesake  in  Egypt,  was  already  consecrated  to  tiie 
worship  of  the  sun.  Indeed  the  sun  was  one  of  the  chief  divinitiei 
in  the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  worship  ;  and  to  him  was  applied  is 
their  mythology,  as  well  as  to  Jupiter  and  some  other  gods,  tbe 
name  of  Baal  or  Lord.'  The  mythology  of  Egypt  had  a  strong 
influence  upon  that  of  Syria  ;'  and  it  would  not  be  unnatum 
to  suppose  a  connection  between  the  forms  of  sun  worBbip 
in  the  two  countries.  Indeed,  this  is  expressly  affirmed;  "  and 
Macrobius,  in  the  fifth  century,  narrates,  that  the  image  wo^ 
shipped  at  Heliopolis  in  Syria  was  brought  fiom  Heliopolis  in 
Egn>t.»^ 

Be  all  this  however  as  it  may,  there  is  no  historical  notice 

'  Manndrell,  Maj  5tlL  Pococke  IL  L  p.  '  Movers  1.  a  pp.  57,  285  sq. 

108.  **  So  Ladan  or  the  vnthor  of  tiietnrt 

«  Comp.  De  Sanlcy,  11.  p.  607.  de  Syria  Deo,  §  5,  "Exovm  M  «d  <Ui 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  11.  p.  753.— See  above,  ♦ofruccf  IpSv^  o^  *KirHpw^  AAA*  Afy^ 
p.  497.  VTtoK,  t5  ii  'HA/ou  v^AiOf  h  r^w  *Mruir 

«  H.  N.  5.  18  or  22,  *'amm8  Orontes,  iarUrro,    'Eyit  ikh  /up  o^jt  !hrm,  ^ 

natas  inter  Libanom  et  Antilibanam  juxta  Si  jtoi  rS9§  jcal  ipx"^  ^m. 

Heliopolim."  "  Macrob.  SatumaL  1. 28,  *«  Assjxfl  [L  e. 

*  Jos.  Antt  14.  8.  2.  Sjri]   qnoqne   Sokm   snb  nomine  Jon% 

*  Ptol.  Geogr.  5.  14.  qaem  Dia  Heliopoliten  cogDominmot,  mai- 
^  Gr.  'HAio^oXtf.  imis  ceremoniis  celebrant  in  ciTitate,  iftm 

*  Movers,  die  Pk5nizior,  I.  pp.  157, 159,     Heliopolis  nuucnpator.     Ejns  dei  shDok- 
168,  167,  169  sq.  180.    Henoe  the  name    cmm  smntnm  est  de  oppidio  iEg7pCi,qiM4 


TCa©  hsz^Baal  ShemetK  "Lord  of  the  et  ipsom  HeUopolis  appeUator,       ^ 

Son,"  in  a  Pahnyrene  inscription ;  Movers  *P«<^  iEgyptios  Senemnre;    periAtMWjos 

ibid.  p.  174.     So  too  Macrobius  Satumal.  est  pnmum  In  earn  per  Opinm,  legatom 

1.  28.  Comp.  Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  art  bm  ^f lebon^  i^  AssyrKwnm  8j«fd^^ 

r      17     •!,           .u    1           J    r^i:'  -*-gyptlo^quo^mlprulcepsfultPMte^nrtla 

no.  5.-For  the  name  Ba^il  as  used  of  oAer  di^uVhabitum  apud  Ai^oe,  port«afi^ 

gods.  Jnpiter,  Saturn^  an»l  Mars,  m^  Mo-  jj^^  oommigrivit-     ^   ^  ^^ 

vers  ibid.  Geson.  Heb.  Lex.  L  a  *                   * 
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earlier  than  the  fourtli  century,  which  speaks  of  Heliopolis  as  a 
seat  of  heathen  worship.  The  &ct  rests  solely  upon  the  name, 
in  connection  with  the  gigantic  earlier  substmctions  of  the  great 
temple.  We  can  hardly  account  for  this  silence  of  the  older 
historians,  if  the  magnificent  structures,  which  we  now  behold  in 
rains,  existed  in  their  day. 

Whether  this  City  of  the  Sun  is  anywhere  alluded  to  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  a  question  perhaps  not  yet  fiilly  settled. 
It  has  sometimes  been  held  to  be  the  same  with  Bacd-gad.^ 
Bat  this  place,  as  we  have  seen,  is  more  probably  to  be 
aought  at  B&ni&s ;  and  some  of  the  reasons  have  been  assigned 
why  it  could  not  well  have  lain  so  far  north  as  Ba'albek.' — By  the 
tame  writers  BaaUUh  is  likewise  regarded  as  identical  both  with 
Baal-gad  and  Ba'al})ek.  We  read  indeed  that  ^'  Solomon  built 
Gkzer,  uid  Beth-horon  the  nether,  and  Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in 
tiie  wilderness  ; '' '  and  therefore  Baalath  is  assumed  to  be  Ba'al- 
l>ek  solely  on  account  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  name  with 
Tadmor.  But  in  another  passage  tins  order  is  reversed  ;  and  we 
nad  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  store  cities  in  Hamath,  the 
two  Beth-horons,  and  Baalath.*  The  aigument  is  thus  de- 
fiferoyed ;  and  further,  Josephus  says  expressly,  that  the  Baalath 
.thus  f(Mrtified  by  Solomon  was  near  to  Gazara  (Qezer)  in  the 
land  of  the  Philistines.'  It  was  therefore  no  other  than  the 
Baalath  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.* — A  third  name  brought  into  the 
Iflce  connection  by  the  same  writers  is  Baal-hamony  once  men* 
turned  in  Canticles  ;  ^  where  it  is  said,  that  Solomon  had  there  a 
nneyard,  which  he  let  out  to  keepers  at  a  thousand  pieces  from 
each.  But  Solomon  would  hardly  have  selected  Ba'albek  as  a 
fikToorable  spot  for  a  vineyard  ;  especially  for  one  of  such  extent 
and  value.* 

More  probable  is  it,  that  the  prophet  ^mos  alludes  to  HeU* 
opolis  and  its  idol-worship,  where  he  speaks  of  the  "  plain  of 
Aven  **  (Bikath  Aven).*  The  Seventy  appear  to  have  so  under- 
ttood  the  passage;  since  they  here  give  the  Hebrew  Aven  by 

*  HeK  ni  b^ig,  Jofh.  11,  17.  12,  7.  Ukewise  Wilaon,  Lands  of  the  Bible  H. 

8aIkMideBMi-hAmoQetBaal-gmd,iiihU  P-.^f„    .^  ,     ,  ,„ 

iXiMrtatt.  philoL  theoL    MlchaelU  Siq>.  ^  Baal-lumum,  the  latter  word,  H»- 

ad  Lexx.  Hebn.  pp.  197,  201.  naon  ("pan),  U  bj  some  taken  for  AmQ>% 


.  BibL  Geogr.  L  il  pp.  280,  28L  or  Amman,  the  Egyptian  Jupiter.     So 

BitfttfEzdk.XVILp.280.  Bfbhaelis  SuppL  L  c.  p.  20L    Rosenm.La 

'  See  ahofe,  pp.  iOO,  4ia  P>  ^1-    Wilson  L  o.    Bat  this  Egyptian 

•  Heb.  nbTa,  1  K.  ».  17. 18.  ''^^  ^^^'^^^  "^  ^•^^  "  V^^i  ^'^'  *^ 

*  IChr  L'*i-R.  ^^'  ^'^  ^  ^    Gesentos  refinrs  Baal-ha- 

•  tJ-   4-2  V^  ,     /^         «,     :.«  montotheB€Asv«6rorBaA«M^i'of  Judith 
Jo«.^S.aL   Comik  Reland  Par  8,  8,  anions  the  hills  of  Samaria,  near  !>©. 

IBR.  p.  778  sq.  ^h^n^  XhUis  more  probable,  if  such  a  place 

*  Josh.  19,  U.  actoallj  existed;  see  above,  pp.  887,  888. 
'  Hebu  -pon  b?5,  Cant  8,   IL     So        •  Heb.  ^JK-nsyja,  Am.  1,  5  andmaxg. 
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Otiy  the  domestic  name  of  the  Egyptian  Heliopolis.*  The  alio- 
sion  would  then  be  to  the  great  plain  of  the  Bdkft'a,  or  Coele- 
syria ;  of  which  Heliopolis  was  always  the  chief  city.*  And 
tibis  accords  well  with  the  context. 

The  chief  notices  of  Heliopolis  daring  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  are  from  coins  of  the  city.  Of  these  many  yet  remain, 
struck  under  most  of  the  emperors  from  Nerva  to  Oallienns.' 
Of  the  earliest,  those  under  Nerva  and  Adrian,  the  former  ha,Ye 
the  legend  COL.  IVL.  HEL. ;  and  the  latter  C.  I.  HEL.  LEG. 
H.  The  device  on  both  is  a  colonist  driving  two  oxen  ;  and  thii 
is  continued  on  many  of  the  coins  of  the  later  emperors ;  it 
also  the  legend  COL.  lYL.  AYQ.  FEL.  Heliopolis  theiefim 
had  the  rsmk  of  a  Roman  colony ;  and  the  further  inference  ii 
drawn,  that  a  colony  of  military  veterans  was  sent  hither,  it 
also  to  Berytus,  by  Julius  Caasar  or  by  Augustus.*  About  tfai 
close  of  the  second  century,  Septimius  Severus  bestowed  upA 
the  city  ihejtts  Italicumy  a  boon  granted  to  favoured  provii^iil 
cities.'  There  are  no  coins  of  the  city  under  the  Antonines; 
and  only  one  under  Commodus,  not  differing  particularly  fion 
those  of  Nerva  and  Adrian. 

But  in  the  absence  of  coins  and  of  all  other  ancient  testi- 
mony, we  find,  singularly  enough,  in  John  of  Antioch,  sumamed 
Malala,  a  writer  not  earUer  than  the  seventh  century,  the  notice^ 
that  ^^iBlius  Antoninus  Pius  erected  at  Heliopolis,  in  Phenicii 
of  Lebanon,  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world."  *  However  strange  it  may  appear,  that  no  cotemp(»aij 
writer  has  alluded  to  this  temple  of  Antonine,  yet  the  genenl 
fiict  of  its  erection  by  him  accords  well  with  various  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  elaborate  and  ornate  style  of  the  architectuie 
belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  late  period.  The  massive  sub- 
structions, indeed,  were  probably  those  of  an  earlier   temple; 

>  Sept.  vcSroK  '^fiy,  Valg.  eamput  idolL  de  Censib.  lib.  I,  "Eat  et  HeVopothaMi 

The  Heb.  ^^K  or  ]X  for  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  qa«  a  di^o  Severo  per  belli  civilis  oooaao- 

i.  pointed  as  li«  or  V«  Gen.  41,  46.  50.  ^^tS^i^Sl^tTS:;^^  SS£ 

46,  20,  and  as  i;»  EaL  80,  17.     In  aU  ^sii             "^^^       "^^  "^  '^'''''^ 

these  examples  the*  Seventy  and  Vnlgate  *  J.  Malala  Chionogr.  ed.  Dindoff;  ia 

give  it  bj  'HXm^oKisj  Uelutpolu.     The  Gorpos  Scriptor.  Hist  Byzant  ed.  Niebohr, 

lormer  nowhere  have^fiy,  except  in  Amos  p.  3S0  Dind.  p.  119  Ven.     "HXaor  'Arm- 

1*  c.  pwos  TGos  . . .  i^ris  ftcTtctw  4w  'HAiovWXsi 

*  The  Heb.  ri$p)a  and  Arab.  B&kSa  rrjs^ou^ltaisrovAifidtwfrakwTf  Ad/iiym^ 
are  strictlj  one  and'ihe  same  word,  signi-  ^^  ««*  «^*»'  '^^  ^»^«  ^^mfidrmp.—Btn 
fying  "  a  cleft  or  plain  between  monntams.*  ^«  "^^^  probably  rcfert  to  a  Ba^  Z«vt, 

»  See  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nummorum  III.  p.  J^p*^^  BiuU,  just  as  we  elsewbere  find  a 

884  sq.     Mora  folly  in  Mionnet  Descr.  des  Bo^U.  *HXiov  (CQO  b^n)  iStm  Baal;  ooop. 

MM.  V.  pp.  298-305.    Suppl.  VIH.  pp.  Movers  L  o  pp.  173,  174.     See  above,  pi 

208-212.  518,  n.  8.— Posnbly  Antonine  Rbnilt  ll» 

*  Eckhel  L  o.  p.  834.  Comp.  above  in  great  temple  of  the  Sun ;  and  erected  tht 
Vol  IL  p.  494.  [ill  442.]  lesser  temple  to  Jupiter  BaaL 

*  So  Ulpian,  who  was  a  native  of  Tyre ; 
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which  may  have  been  left;  unfinished,  or  perhaps  been  overthrown 
hj  earthquakes.  The  inscriptions  above  given^  point  also  to  an 
epoch  earlier  than  Septimius  Severus  ;  since  they  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  being  coeval  with  the  pedestals  on  which  they  are 
inscribed. 

Here  again  the  testimony  of  the  later  coins  is  of  avail 
Many  of  these  indeed  retain  the  device  of  the  colonist  and  his  . 
oien ;  while  others,  and  especially  some  of  Septimius  Severus, 
exhibit,  for  the  first  time  the  figure  of  a  temple  with  the  legend 
COL.  HEL.  L  0.  M.  H.'  One  has  a  temple  with  a  portico  of 
ten  columns,  seen  in  fi^ont ;  another  has  a  temple  with  many 
Golunms  in  a  peristyle,  with  steps,  seen  firom  the  side.  These 
eomspond  to  the  greater  and  lesser  temples  ;  and  evidently  imply 
that  the  two  were  then  extant.  How  they  should  first  appear 
on  the  coins  of  Severus  is  not  so  easily  explained.  Perhaps 
there  were  eadier  coins  with  the  like  device,  which  are  now  lost ; 
or,  possibly  the  temples  were  begun  by  Antonine,  and  only 
finisihed  fifty  years  later  under  Severus. — The  coins  of  subse- 
quent emperors  continue  to  represent  the  temples,  sometimes 
under  dirorent  forms ;  and  one  coin  of  Valerian  has  two 
temples. 

From  the  votive  inscriptions  above  given,'  it  would  seem  to 
fi>llow,  that  the  greater  temple  was  not  only  dedicated  to  the 
woiship  of  the  sun  as  Baal,  but  was  a  Pantheon  consecrated 
to  all  ^e  gods  of  Heliopolis.  The  lesser  temple  was  then  that 
erected  to  Jupiter  Baal.  The  architecture  of  both  shows  them  to 
have  been  built  at  about  the  same  epoch.  The  lesser  temple  was 
finished ;  the  greater  probably  never.  The  extent  and  pomp  of 
tiie  Syrian  worship  of  the  sun  appears  from  the  fiu^t,  that  Julia 
Domna,  the  empress  of  Septimius  Severus,  was  the  daughter  of 
Basstanus  priest  of  the  sun  at  Emesa  (Hums)  ;  and  that  Helio- 
gabalns,  hunself  a  priest  of  the  sun  in  the  same  city,  became 
cmiieror  and  assumed  the  title :  ^^  Invictus  Sacerdos  Augustus, 
Sioerdos  Dei  Solis.''  ^  The  worship  of  Venus  was  also  pmiomi- 
nant  at  Helbpolis ;  and  people  came  together  there  to  prostitute 
their  wives  and  daughters.'  The  licentiousness  and  the  intoleiv 
ance  of  heathenism  were  alike  prevalent,  as  appears  firom  the 
stofy  of  the  martyr  Grelasinus  ;  the  scene  of  which  was  Heli- 
c^Us  in  A.  D.  297,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.*  Gelasinus 
was  an  actor,  and  was  to  appear  before  the  people  assembled  in 

'  Sm  above,  p.  609.  kaarw  'HSoiV  rfpdrm  wpo^p^^Mn,  70- 

*  In  Ml:  OcSaiua  MdhpoUs  JoH  Op^  /itrcus  Kcd  ^vymrpd^uf  ArafSiyr  4iewofnf§UHf 
iimo  Maanmo  HeliopolUana,                      '  aw^^w, 

*  See  eboive,  1^609.  *  Chron.  Paich.  ed.  Dindorf  p.  5ia  pi 

*  See  hit  comi,  etai  276  Par.    The  Chronioon  sayt  269  jean 

*  Enseb.  Vit.  Const  8.  58,  M  riis  ♦oi-  after  Chmtfs  atcennon. 
piamf  'HAiew^Actfr  If^  it  •/  /Ur  d^r  hc6- 
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the  theatre  for  the  public  games.  Having  embraced  Chrbtianitj 
he  declined  his  part,  and  was  thrown  by  his  fellow-actorB  into 
the  reservoir  of  the  bath,  full  of  warm  water,  in  mockery  of 
his  baptism.  Having  been  taken  out  and  dressed  in  white  gar- 
ments, he  still  revised  to  appear  in  the  theatre,  crying  out :  ^'I 
am  a  Christian  ;  I  saw  the  terrible  glory  in  the  bath,  and  I  will 
die  a  Christian/'  The  people  rush^  madly  upon  him,  throst 
him  out  of  the  theatre,  and  stoned  him.  His  relatives  buried 
the  body  in  the  neighbouring  villa^  Mariamme,  where  he  iras 
bom  ;  and  there  a  chapel  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

When  the  power  of  the  state,-  imder  Constantine,  b^an  to 
be  wielded  in  &vour  of  Christianity,  a  check  was  given  to  the 
debaucheries  and  licentious  rites  of  heathenism.  The  temple  of 
Venus  at  Apheca  ( Af  ka)  in  Mount  Lebanon  was  destroyed ;  * 
and  a  new  law  or  imperial  rescript  warned  the  people  of  Heli- 
opolis  against  continuing  the  dissolute  practices  of  their  worship, 
and  exhorted  them  to  receive  the  better  fftith.'  At  the  same 
time  the  emperor  founded  here  an  immense  Basilica  ;  *  consecra- 
ted a  bishop  with  his  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  and  all  this  in  a 
place  still  devoted  to  the  worship  of  demons.  Even  firom  the 
language  of  Eusebius  himself,  there  would  seem  to  have  beoi 
but  few  Christians  in  the  city.  By  the  founding  of  a  church  we 
are  probably  to  understand  the  conversion  of  the  great  tempk 
into  a  Basilica.* 

The  heathen  rites  and  customs  of  the  people  were  too  deeply 
seated  to  be  at  once  eradicated  ;  and  the  accession  of  Julian  th« 
Apostate  (A.  D.  361)  to  the  imperial  throne,  was  the  signal  for 
the  violent  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  heathen  rites.*  It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  people  of 
Heliopolis  distinguished  themselves  by  their  deeds  of  violence 
and  cruelty.  Timid  virgins  consecrateid  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  shrinlang  from  the  public  gaze,  were  exposed  naked  in  the 
market  place,  a  spectacle  and  scoffing  to  all*  This  was  done, 
according  to  the  historian,  in  revenge  for  the  former  restrainti 
upon  their  heathen  pollutions.  In  Heliopolis  also,  Cyril,  a 
deacon,  who  in  the  days  of  Constantine  had  manifested  great 
zeal  for  the  truth,  and  had  himself  broken  in  pieces  many  idols, 
was  not  only  slain  by  the  idolaters ;  but  in  their  hatitnl  they 
even  cut  open  his  body  and  tasted  of  his  liver.^     In  like  manner, 

'  Easeb.  Vita  Const.  8.  55.  bis  Historia  DTnastumm,   ed.   Pooocke, 

*  Ibid.  3.  58.     Sozomen  H.  E.  1.  a    lb.    Oxon.  1668.  p.  86. 

5.  10.  *  Theodoret  H.  E.  8.  SL 

'  Enseb.  ibid.  oIkov  citcrfipioy  iKKKtitrlas  *  Soiom.  H.  E.  6.  10. 

Tf  lAiyifTTov  .  .  .  KvrafiaX\6fif¥0i.  '  Tbeodorct  H.  E.  8.  7.     The  historim 

*  This  testimonj  of  Eusebius  is  mostly  relates,  that  all  who  took  part  in  this  hor- 
repeated  bj  Gregory  Abulpharagius  (Bar-  rid  act,  lost  first  their  teeth,  then  their 
hebneu^i),  in  the  thirteenth  ceuturjr  \  see  tongueii  and  lastly  their  9tjt9^ 
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nnmerous  Chrisfcians,  banished  by  persecution  from  Alexandria^ 
were  sent  to  Heliopolis,  as  a  place  where  there  were  no  Christians, 
and  where  no  man  couM  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  Christ ;  and 
here  after  a  while  they  were  distributed  to  the  mines.' 

Under  Julian's  immediate  successors,  the  tide  again  slowly 
turned  in  favour  of  Christianity.  In  A.  D.  379,  Theodosius  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne.  Of  him  it  is  related,  that  while 
''  Oonstantine  during  his  reign  only  shut  up  the  temples  iuid 
fimes  of  the  Greeks,  Theodosius  also  destroyed  them ;  as  like- 
wise the  temple  of  Balanioa  at  Heliopolis,  the  great  and  re- 
nowned, the  Trilithon ;  and  converted  it  into  a  Christian 
churclL''*  This  mention  of  the  Trilithon  shows  definitely,  that 
the  writer  refers  to  the  great  temple.'  The  name  of  the  god, 
BalanioSj  is  most  probably  only  a  different  form  for  the  Baal 
HdioUj  *  Lord  of  the  Sun,'  which  we  have  found  elsewhere.* 
What  portion  of  the  great  temple  was  thus  used  for  Christian 
purposes,  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  a  church  may  have 
been  erected  within  the  great  court  ;*  or,  possibly,  the  lesser 
temple,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  church,  may  have 
been  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Trilithon. 

The  name  of  the  bishop  instituted  by  Constantino,  is  not 
reoorded.*  About  the  mid<Ue  of  the  fifth  century  two  others  are 
mentioned ;  one,  Joseph,  at  the  synod  of  Antioch  about  A.  D. 
443  ;  the  other,  Peter,  imder  the  emperor  Leo.^ 

Li  the  seventh  century  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  followers  of  the 
&lBe  prophet  urged  them  on  to  conquest ;  and  as  early  as  A.  D 
636,  all  Syria,  including  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  the  other 
cities,  had  become  subject  to  the  victorious  leaders  of  the  new 
£uth.'  From  this  time  onward  for  three  centuries,  a  veil  of 
darkness  covers  the  City  of  the  Sun.  D'Herbelot  indeed  affirms, 
but  without  specifying  his  authorities,  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
powerful  city  under  the  Khalife  of  the  house  of  'Ommlyah  ;•  that 
IS,  for  a  century  after  the  Muhammedan  conquest.  When  it 
reappears  again  in  history,  two  circumstances  had  taken  place, 

*  Theodoret  H.  E.  4.  22.  p.  179  ed.  ^vbov^fiim9rQs^far^)s^w^^Kriaro9\wi% 
BMdiiig.  GeMXL  Thesanr.  under  b,  p.   727.    So 

•  ^n.  PaadL  ed.  Dindor^  p.  561.  p.  jy^^  XVU.  L  p.  24L    De  Saulcy  XL  p. 
SOd  Par.  KMixrrarrT^f  o  oolBifMos  fiari'  qqq^ 

Xt6n»  r^Up^  iUpov  UXmutw  j^  rt^t  •'Thia  is  the  opinion  of  M.  De  Swikj; 

ptmt  ruv  ^JJjpmv  olros  0§M<rtos  KtU  jl  p  §31^ 

uniKuffw^  Koi  rh  Up6v  'HXiov«^\c«f  rh  •  Euaeb.  Vita  Const  8.  68. 

T^  BaXarTw  Tk  lUya  ical  Ttptfi^w  rh  t  j^  q^j^  q^^  Qj^^  H.  k>-  848, 

rptXAop,  irol    inlfurw  abrh    ituJcittriw  844.     Comp.  Ca^e  Scr^rtor.  EcoL  ffiit 

Xptffriai^y.  p.  809. 

»  See  abore,  p.  5ia                    ,  •  Weil  Gesoh.  der  Chalifen,  1848,  I. 

«  Aram.  OQO  bm,   Ba&X   'HXitfv,  see  p.  80.     Greg.  Abnipharag.  Hist  Dyinst. 

above,  p.  518,  n.  8.     The  cbanfle  of  /  ed.  Pooooke,p.ll2  Lat^>mp.TfaeophaD. 

into  n  ii  not  unoommon  in  Synao  and  Chronogr.  p.  282  Par.  p.  521  Ciassen. 

Greek,  as  in  other  languages;   e.  g.  Dor.  '  Bibliouu  Orientde,  art  Balbik. 
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which  form  mam  characteristics  in  all  the  notices  of  Arabian 
writers. 

The  first  of  tiiese  circumstances  is  i}ie  change  of  name.  The 
city  reappears,  not  as  Heliopolis,  but  as  Ba'albek.  That  the 
latter  name  corresponds  to  the  former  in  the  first  part  at  least, 
no  one  doubts;  but  as  yet  no  satisfactoiy  etymology  or  origin  of 
the  latter  portion  has  been  discovered.'  No  ancient  form  is 
known,  either  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaean,  horn  which  it  can  be 
well  deriyed.  Some  of  the  Frank  historians  of  the  crusades 
write  the  name  Malbec* 

The  other  circumstance  referred  to  above,  was  the  early  con^ 
version  of  the  great  temple  and  its  courts  into  a  fortress.  It  is 
mainly  as  a  fortress  that  Arabian  writers  speak  of  Ba'albek. 

The  earliest  Arabian  authors,  who  mention  Ba'albek,  are  el- 
Isthakhri  and  Ibn  Haukal,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.' Their  notices  are  brief,  and  quite  similar  to  each  other. 
The  latter  writes :  '^  Here  are  gates  of  palaces,  sculptured  in 
marble ;  and  lofty  columns,  also  of  marble ;  and  in  the  whole 
region  of  Syria  there  is  not  a  more  stupendous  or  consideraUe 
edifice/'  No  further  notice  of  Ba'albek  occurs  for  more  than  a 
century.  As  a  fortress,  the  possession  of  it  was  important  in 
the  frequent  wars  waged  between  the  Fatimite  ElhaUfs  of  Egypt 
and  the  various  dynasties  of  northern  Syria.  Near  the  dose  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
crusaders,  after  several  alternations,  Ba'albek  passed  finally,  in 
A.  D.  1090,  from  the  Egyptian  rule  under  that  of  the  Seljuk 
princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.^  In  A.  D.  1134,  the  place 
was  an  object  of  strife  to  the  latter  among  themselves.'  Five 
years  later,  in  A.  D.  1139,  Ba'albek  surrendered  to  the  victorious 
arms  of  Zenki,  the  celebrated  Atabek  chieftain ;  after  whose 
death  it  reverted,  in  A.  D.  1145,  to  the  Seljuk  prince  of  Da- 
mascus.* 

*  Perhaps  the  snggMtioii  of  A.  Schnl-  sq.     Roaenm.  BihL  Geogr.  L  il  pp.  2Se, 

tens  18  the  most  probable,  viz.  that  the  816. 

syllable  b^k  comes  from  the  Arabic  root  *  Will.  Tyr.  9.  15.   ib.  21.  6,  8.    Ja& 

hakka,  *  to  be  compressed,  thronged  ;*  see  de.   Vitr.  c   45  Maubech,    Adrichom.  pi 

Tieytag^B  Lex.  I.  p.  144.    Hence  Ba*atbek  109. 

would  signify  **  Ba'aTs  tiirong,"  or  place  of  '  el-Isthakhri,   das  Bach  der  Linder, 

multitude.     The  city  Mecca  is  also  some-  fibers,  von  Mordtmann,  Hamb.  1845,  P^87. 

times  called  Bekkah,  perhaps  by  allitera-  Ouseley,  the  Oriental  Geogr.  of  Ebn  Hau- 

tion.    See  A.  Schulten's  Index.  Geogr.  in  kal,  4to,  Lond.  1800.     This  last  work  is 

Vit  Salad,  art  Baalbechunu — Others  re-  held  by  some  to  be  only  a  copy  of  the 

gard  the  syllable  bek  as  for  the  Egyptian  first ;    see  Moidtmaim'a  Preface  to    U- 

mordBAKI,  «city;"  and  then  htttiXbek  thakhrl 

would  correspond  fully  in  meaning  with  *  Do  Gnignes  Hist  des  Hnns,  IL  ppi 

HoliopoliSi.     But  to  form  such  a  compound  886,  887,  888,  Grerm. 

with  a  foreign  word  is  against  the  genius  *  Ibid.  p.  484,  Germ, 

of  the  Semitic  tongues;  and  probably  no  *  Ibid.  pp.  474,  483,  Germ.     Wllken, 

analogous  example  can  anywhere  be  found.  Gesch.   der  Kreuzs.   IL   p.   685.    Comfi 

See  Midiselis  SuppL  in  Lex.  Heb.  p.  198  Rcinaud,  Chrooiques  Arabes  etc.  p.  70. 
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To  the  middle  of  this  twelfth  century  belongs  the  notice  of 
Edrlsi  the  geographer.  He  describes  Ba'albek  as  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  abundant  region^  and  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards and  fruit  trees.  He  speaks  also  of  the  two  temples  ;  and 
refers  to  the  tradition,  which  even  then  regarded  the  greater 
temple,  with  its  immense  stones,  as  a  work  df  the  timqp  of  Sol- 
omon.^ Some  ten  years  later,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  likewise 
mentions  the  ^^  stones  of  enormous  size''  laid  up  without  cement, 
as  the  supposed  work  of  Solomon  assisted  by  the  genii.*  During 
the  same  century  no  less  than  three  earthquakes  are  recorded,  in 
the  years  1139, 1157, 1170  ;  by  which  all  Syria  was  more  Or  less 
desolated.  Aleppo,  Hamah,  Hums,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
last,  Ba'albek,  are  erpecially  enumerated,  as  having  been  over- 
thrown, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins.' 

In  A.  D.  1174,  the  formidable  Saladin,  who  three  years  earlier 
had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  appeared  in  Syria,  and  seized 
possession  of  Damascus,  Hums,  Hamah,  and  the  other  towns  of 
Coelesjrria.*  Two  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1176, 
wUle  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  region  of  Aleppo,  Raymond, 
Count  of  Tripolis,  in  concert  with  king  Baldwin  IV,  whose  ex- 
pedition to  the  BOk&'a  and  'Anjar  we  have  already  recoimted,' 
led  his  troops  by  way  of  Byblus  ( Jebeil)  and  across  the  mountain 
l^  the  strong  post  Manethera  (el-Muneitirah)  near  Afka,  and  so 
inade  an  inroad  upon  the  district  of  Ba'albek,  plundering  and 
burning  whatever  came  in  his  way.  The  two  expeditions  met 
afterwards  in  the  middle  of  the  Bok&'a ;  defeated  the  Saracen 
troops  from  Damascus  ;  and  each  returned  laden  with  booty  to 
iheir  head-quarters  on  the  coast.* 

One  line  of  Saladin's  descendants  continued  to  be  lords  of 
Damascus  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  Ba'albek,  untQ 
near  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.'  After  their  expulsion 
l^  the  Egyptians,  Ba'albek  probably  followed  the  fortunes  of  its 
more  prosperous  neighbour,  the  provincial  capital  Damascus. 
In  A.  D.  1260  it  was  captured  l^  the  general  of  Hulagu  the 
Mogol  Ehfin  ;  who  laid  the  fortress  in  ruins.'  There  exists  no 
further  notice  of  the  place  during  that  century. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  princely  geographer  of 
Hamah,  Abulfeda,  describes  Ba'albek  as  an  ancient  city  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  with  a  large  and  strong  fortress  ;  and  situated  amid 

■  Editti  pur  Jftnbert,  I.  p.  858  sq.  *  De  GnigiiM,  ibid.  pp.  588,  542,  Germ. 

*  Ashei^s  Benj.  of   Tmdela,   L   p.  SS.  Reinand,  ChroniqiiM  Arftbea,  p.  176. 

Bd|^w— Rabbi  Benjamin    holds  Ba'albek  *  See  above,  p.  496. 

to  be  the   Baalath  of  Soriptnro;   which  '  Will  Tyr.  21.  11.    Tach  in  Zeittchr, 

(he  mjB)  SolomoQ  built  for  the  dai^^hter  of  d.  moxg.  Gea.  IV.  n^  512  aq.   Ritter  XVH. 

Pharaoh.  1  K.  9,  la    2  Chr.  8,  6.  p.  227.    Wilken  UL  u.  p.  169. 

'  De  Gnigncs  Hist  dcs  Hun?,  IT.  j^.  ^  De  Gnignea,  Hist  aes  Ilaxifl^  Intiod. 

474, 495, 527,  Germ.  Reinaud,  Chroniques  pp.  502,  508,  Germ 

Anbea  p.  14a  '  De  Gnignes  L  c,  m.  p.  278. 
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trees,  and  ronidng  streams,  and  an  abundance  of  all  good  things.^ 
At  this  time  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  was  caUed  Makrit; 
and  here  was  bom,  in  the  jear  1367,  the  celebrated  Arabian 
historian  Takieddin  Ahmed,  better  known  hj  his  more  usnal 
appellative,  d-Makrizi*  At  the  very  close  of  the  century,  in 
A.  D.  1400,  Ba'albek  surrendered  to  the  powerful  Tartar  con- 
queror, Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng)  ;  who  directed  his  march  this 
way  from  Hums  to  Damascus.  The  conqueror  made  no  delay, 
but  hastened  on  to  Damascus  ;  as  the  winter  was  approaching.* 
This  appears  to  be  the  latest  historical  notice  of  jBa'albek  in 
oriental  writers. 

Ba'albek  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  as  yet  unknown  to 
Frank  travellers  after  the  crusades.  It  was  remote  £rom  any  of 
the  great  roads,  which  connected  Damascus  either  with  the 
coast,  or  with  the  more  northern  cities  of  Syria.  Hence  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  no  further  notice  of  Ba'albek.*  At  that  time, 
A.  D.  1548,  the  French  traveller  Belon  was  the  first  to  pass  ibis 
way  ;  and  he  briefly  describes  the  place,  much  in  the  same  wqr 
as  an  intelligent  passing  traveller  would  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  great  temple  was  still  a  fortress ;  and  within  it  were  thai 
standing  nine  lofty  columns.'  Thevet,  another  French  traveller, 
was  at  Ba'albek  about  A.  D.  1560  ;  but  seems  to  add  nothing 
to  Belongs  accoimt.'  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Qerman 
Melchior  von  Seydlitz  in  A.  D.  1557 ;  and  to  Badsdvil  in  A.  D. 
1583.' 

In  the  next  century,  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  briefly 
describes  Ba'albek.  The  good  lather  was  probably  not  very  par- 
ticular in  his  observations  ;  as  he  speaks  (somewhat  doubtfully) 
of  fifty-five  columns  then  standing.  Much  more  important  were 
the  visits  of  De  la  Roque  in  1688,  and  Maundrell  in  1697.  Both 
these  travellers  give  descriptions  and  sketches  of  the  ruins  ;  but 
the  account  of  De  la  Roque  is  by  far  the  most  complete.  It  is 
singular  that  Maundrell  makes  but  a  single  allusion  to  any 
portion  of  the  great  temple,  viz.  the  row  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
"  very  great  and  lofty."  • 

*  Abulfl  Tab.  Syri«.  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  108.         •  A.  Thevet,  Cosmographie  umvenelle, 

*  D'Uerbelot  Bibliotk  Orient  art  Mae-    t  6.  o.  14. 

mt.  ^  M.  V.  Sejdliti  in  Reinb.  p.  490.  Rad- 

*  Sberifeddin,   Hist  de  Timnr  Bee  on  svil  in  the  same,  IL  p.  148. 
Tamerlan,  par  La  Croix,  Par.  1728,  lib.  V.  "  De  la  Roqne  Voyage  en  Syne,  12mo. 
c.   23.     Tom.    in.    pp.  811,    812.      De  Amst  1723,  Tom.  I.  pp.  97-153.— Maun- 
Gnignes  L  c  lY.  p.  806  Germ.     Ritter  dreirs  Joamey,  nnder  May  5th.    The  fol- 
XVU.  p.  244.  lowing  is  all  that  relates  to  the  great  tern- 

*  Adrichomins  (1590)  makes  no  refer-  pie  :  **  About  fifty  yards  distant  firom  tho 
ence  to  any  modem  traveller ;  pp.  108,  [lesser]  temple  is  a  row  of  Corinthian  pQ- 
109.  liurs,  very  great  and  lofty;  with  a  roost 

*  P.  Belon,  Observations  etc.  4to.  Par.  stately  architrave  and  comish  at  top.  This 
1555.  p.  153.  Germ,  in  Panlna*  Samm-  speaks  itsielf  to  have  been  part  of  some 
hmg,  Th.  IL  p.  5.  yeiy  august  pHe ;  but  what  one  now  wes 
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During  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  the  drawings  and 
explanations  of  Pococke  about  A.  D.  1737  ;  the  great  work  of 
"Wood  and  Dawkins  in  A.  D.  1751  ;  and  the  elegant  description 
of  Volney,  in  A.  D.  1784.  From  the  latter  we  learn  the  cause 
and  progress  of  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  visit  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  ;  and  which  is  still 
continued  in  a  less  degree  by  the  iterance  and  ruthless  barbarity 
both  of  the  people  and  the  Turkish  officials.  The  ^at  earth- 
quake of  A.  D.  1759  left  standing  oxdv  six  of  the  mne  columns 
^  the  great  peristyle,  as  depicted  by  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  and 
of  the  twenty-nine  which  they  found  around  the  lesser  temple, 
only  twenty  were  left. '  The  same  earthquake  partially  dislodged 
the  central  stone  over  the  grand  portal  of  the  lesser  temple ; 
though  it  has  now  sunk  much  bwer  than  in  Yolney's  day. 

Whoever  desires  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  plan, 
and  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  these  magnificent  ruins, 
will  do  best  to  consult  the  great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins.' 
General  views  of  the  more  picturesque  portions  are  also  found  in 
the  later  sketches  and.  engravings  of  Cassas,  Laborde,  and  Boberts. 

if  it  !•  bat  just  enoagfa  to  give  a  regret,        '  Vohiejr,  VoTage  H.  p.  288. 
IkiittfMreaboiildbeiiomoriofitrBmaiii-        'The   Boinf   ot  Budbeo,  fbL   Lonl 
ia^*  1767. 


SECTION  XII. 


FROM     BA'ALBEK     BY     BIBLEH     TO     KL-HUSV. 

Beyond  Ba'albek,  towards  the  north,  the  character  of  the 
Bok&'a  undergoes  a  great  change.  '  EELtherto,  from  ELfimil 
northwards,  its  main  features  are  those  of  a  broad,  level,  fertile 
plain,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  great  mountain  cleft ; 
with  only  a  narrow  parallel  yaUey  or  terrace  along  the  feot  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  separated  from  the  lower  plain  by  a  line  of  hillflL 
The  average  breadth  between  the  mountains  we  estimated  as 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  or  firom  seven  to  nine 
miles.  Near  Neby  Shit,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lower  western 
ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  terminates  ;  and  the  higher  dorsal  ridge 
forms  further  north  the  waU  of  the  BQka'a.*  This  converges 
gradually  towards  Lebanon  ;  and  the  great  valley  becomes  nar- 
rower, as  far  at  least  as  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh. 

Thursday y  June  \Oth,  We  spent  the  early  morning  hours 
in  completing  our  examination  of  the  ruins ;  and  also  visited 
the  fountain.  At  10.15  we  set  off  from  our  encampment  near 
the  temples ;  and  in  ten  minutes  were  at  the  northern  gate  in 
the  ancient  city  waU.  Both  on  the  northeast  and  northwest  of 
the  town  are  cemeteries  ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  form  of  the 
tomb  stoned  placed  at  each  end  of  the  graves,  and  resembling 
entirely  those  customary  in  New  England.  Here,  however, 
there  were  also  low  side-pieces  connecting  them,  and  thus 
enclosing  the  grave  in  a  parallelogram. — Our  course  was  now 
northeast,  towards  Nahleh. 

Before  us  now  was  a  rise  of  land,  bordering  on  the  arm  of  the 
plain  which  runs  up  eastward  to  the  fofintain.  As  we  drew  near 
to  Ba'albek  from  the  south,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  ridge 
running  out  across  the  valley  from  the  eastern  mountain.  It 
now  turned  out  to  be  the  southern  end  of  a  wide  gravelly  slope, 

'  See  above,  p.  508. 
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extending  down  westwards  f]X)m  Anti-Lebanon  and  reaching 
half  way  or  more  across  the  whole  valley ;  a  vast  sloping  tract, 
haying  a  veiy  nneven  sor&ce,  with  spurs  or  ridges  running  down 
it  from  the  mountain,  with  deep  Wadys  between  them.  It  is  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  the  desert  plateau  south  of  Ba'albek ; 
and  extends  north  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  is  barren  and  desert  quite  to  Lebweh ;  except  a 
little  cultivation  in  the  deeper  valleys,  and  a  few  poor  fields  of 
grain  around  two  or  three  ^nllages.  The  lower  tract  or  plain, 
towards  the  western  mountain,  appeared  as  a  continuation  of 
the  fertile  portion  of  the  BQk&'a ;  and  seemed  well  cultivated. 

We  rose  upon  this  desert  slope ;  and  at  11  o'clock  struck  a 
small  rill  of  water  serving  for  irrigation,  and  brought  around  the 
hills  from  a  small  fountain  southeast  of  NahleL  Five  minutes 
later  Deir  el-Ahmar,  near  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  bore  N.  N.  W. 
At  11«40  we  came  to  Nahleh,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
a  veiy  deep  narrow  rugged  ravine,  which  cuts  down  through  the 
slope,  from  fiyr  up  in  the  mountain  to  the  western  plain  below. 
A  stream  flows  along  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a  fine  ^ntain 
under  the  village.     The  latter  is  merely  a  collection  of  hovels. 

Here  too  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  It  stood  upon  an  elevated  platlorm  of  masonry, 
like  that  at  Deir  el-'Ash&yir.^  Two  courses  of  large  stones  are 
visible  below,  which  form  ihe  foundation.  Then  there  is  a  course 
with  a  large  moulding,  like  a  cornice  inverted.  Above  this  are 
two  courses,  the  upper  one  with  a  cornice  or  ledge,  and  forming 
the  floor  of  the  platform,  now  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  platform  projects  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  beyond 
the  body  of  the  temple  on  each  side  and  at  the  west  end.  The 
eastern  end  of  both  temple  and  platform  is  broken  away  and 
destroyed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  temple  itself  measures 
seventy-eight  feet  in  length  by  forty-two  feet  in  width.  The 
stones  are  large  ;  many  of  them  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  long. 
Some  seem  to  have  a  rude  bevel,  which  perhaps  is  accidentid. 
Of  the  body  of  the  temple  only  a  few  courses  remain ;  and 
within  these  and  on  the  platform,  the  inhabitants  have  built  up 
their  hovels.  In  the  courts  of  other  dwellings,  and  outside  of 
the  village,  are  seen  many  large  hewn  stones. 

On  a  lull  east  of  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  traces 
of  an  earlier  town.  In  the  same  hill  are  several  excavated 
sepulchres.  These  Mr  Bobson,  my  companion,  had  visited  in 
1848.  One  consists  of  a  long  passage  ;  on  each  side  of  which 
are  excavated  five  recesses,  and  one  at  the  end  opposite  the 
entrance.    In  each  of  these  eleven  recesses  are  three  sarcophagi 

*  See  above,  p.  487. 
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or  locuU  cut  in  the  rock  Bide  by  side.  The  plan  of  the  other 
sepulchres  is  similar  ;  but  their  extent  varies  greatly. 

Beyond  this  hiU,  in  a  valley  southeast  of  the  village,  is  a 
small  fountain  ;  from  which  the  water  was  anciently  brou^t  to 
Nahleh  by  an  aqueduct,  two  or  three  miles  long.  Portions  of  it 
still  remain,  well  built  and  plastered  with  cement.  Bat  the 
water  is  now  conducted  in  rude  open  channels  towards  the  south, 
to  irrigate  the  fields  belonging  to  Ba'albek.  One  of  these  rivu- 
lets we  had  crossed  on  our  way  hitlKr. 

At  12.45  we  left  Nahleh.  Descending  into  the  ravine  and 
crossing  the  brook  on  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  we  again 
ascended  on  a  northwest  course  until  1  o'clock  We  then  went 
north  along  the  slope  ;  and  at  1.45  were  opposite  Ttlnln,  a  tmall 
village  on  our  right.  Here  the  great  slope  is  interrupted  fiwr 
half  an  hour.  A  broad  shallow  Wady  with  a  stream  runs  out 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  this  is  the  village,  with  a 
fountain,  at  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  having  also  a  glen  in 
the  mountain  back  of  it.  We  came  at  1.55  to  the  brook  in  the 
valley.  It  was  led  along  the  slope  in  several  streams,  and  was 
wholly  used  up  for  irrigation.  At  this  point  we  cotild  abeadj 
perceive  the  effect  of  the  conveigence  of  the  mountains ;  the 
great  valley  being  not  more  than  two  hours  in  width.  Our  road 
was  here  about  one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  plain  distant 
from  the  eastern  mountain.  Deir  el-Ahmar  bears  from  Yiknin 
N.  64°  W. 

South  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  on  the  way  fix)m  Ba'albek  to  that 
village,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  N.  W.  of  Ba'albek,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain,  stands  an  isolated  colimm,  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  is  elevated  upon  a  pedestal  or  platform  of 
five  steps  ;  and,  besides  the  base  and  capital,  consists  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  blocks  of  stone,  each  about  three  feet  thick.  On  the 
north  side  is  hewn  a  smooth  tablet ;  but  with  no  trace  of  an 
in8crii)tion.*  It  may  have  been  a  monument  erected  possibly  in 
some  relation  to  Ba'albek  or  its  boundaries  ;  or  more  probably  to 
commemorate  some  historical  event  now  unknown.  By  the 
natives  it  is  called  cl-Maghazel,  "the  spindle."* 

In  this  part  of  our  road  we  had  a  fuller  view  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Lebanon.  Below  the  lofty 
ridge  over  the  cedars,  and  rather  more  than  half  way  up  the 
mountain,  is  a  broad  uneven  terrace,  divided  by  irregular  shallow 
valleys  into  two  or  three  parallel  but  irregular  ridges.  These 
extend  northwards  along  the  whole  length  of  Lebanon  ;  and  run 
out  into  several  smaller  ridges.     All  these  and  the  whole  lower 

>  Maundrell,  May  G^k.     Pococke  U.  L         '  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1848, 
p.  107.     WilBon,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.     p.  700. 
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part  of  that  mountain,  appear  well  wooded,  that  is,  for  Lebanon  ; 
chiefly  with  stunted  oa^  (Sindian),. which  are  kept  stunted,  be- 
cause the  people  constantly  let  their  goats  and  sheep  feed  on  the 
young  twigs.  ^  From  this  terrace  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  rises  veiy 
steeply,  composed  entirely  of  naked  rock.  At  this  time  every 
hollow  in  it  was  filled  with  snow ;  and  at  the  top  the  snow 
appeared  almost  unbroken  along  the  ridge.  But  there  was 
understood  to  be  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow  the  present  season. 
Before  reaching  Ba'albek,  and  also  to  day,  my  companion 
had  several  times  inquired  after  the  local  name  of  this  northern 

ETt  of  Lebanon.  One  called  it  Jebel  Bsherrch  ;  another  Jebel 
ImAn.  One  man  of  Ttlnin  named  it  el-Misklyeh,  ^  the  waterer  ; ' 
but  called  it  further  south,  Libn&n.  Others  spoke  of  it  simply 
as  el-JebeL 

Our  path  now  lay  along  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope 
on  a  course  about  N.  by  E.  We  were  evidently  approaching 
the  water-shed  of  the  great  valley,  which  as  yet  had  never  been 
fully  determined  ;  and  our  attention  was  therefore  awake.  After 
a  time  the  village  of  Besm  el-Hodeth  came  in  sight  before  us  on 
oar  left ;  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  rise  of  land,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  extend  westward  quite  across  the  valley  and  so  form  the 
water-shed.  But  the  people  told  us,  that  a  narrower  valley  ex- 
tended up  further  north,  just  west  of  the  village,  as  we  indeed 
saw ;  and  that  the  water  there  still  flowed  from  the  north.  We 
were  opposite  the  village  at  3.05 ;  situated  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  our  road.  We  now  rose  along  the  gentle  ascent,  on  a 
N.  N.  E.  course ;  and  soon  struck  a  pretty  brook,  which  is  led 
down  southwest  to  the  village  from  a  stream  and  fountain  lying 
farther  north  and  east 

At  4  o'clock  we  came  out  upon  the  highest  tract  or  ridee ; 
and  could  for  the  first  time  look  off  towards  the  north*  Here 
the  lone  monument  of  HOrmul  became  visible,  and  we  had  a 
Tiew  of  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  BClka'a.  A  little  stream 
was  led  down  by  an  artificial  channel  from  towards  the  eastern 
mountain  along  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge.  Near  by  our  path 
it  was  divided  int^  two  branches,  in  order  to  water  two  small 
tracts  or  depressions  on  different  sides  of  the  ridge  ;  one  branch 
running  off  southwest,  and  the  other  northwest.  The  old  bed 
of  the  stream  is  a  Wady  a  few  rods  fiirther  north,  and  lower  ; 
it  runs  off  northwest  and  north*  Here,  then,  I  suppose,  is  the 
water-shed  in  this  part  of  the  great  valley ;  nor  can  it  vary 
much  from  this  line  in  the  more  western  part.* 

'  So  Mr  RobMD,  who  had    trsveDed  Rey.  W.  It  Thomion,  in  the  Bibliothooa 

duoqgh  that  ngkm  of  the  monntain.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  698.    Mr  T.  passed  south 

'  'Die  ooljr  published  notice  as  to  the  along  the  west  side ;  and  speaks  of  the 

witer-ahed  of  the  BOka'a  is  that  of  the  water-shed  aa  fai  a  long  field  of  grain  wift 
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We  now  kept  on  onr  courBe,  gradually  desoending,  towaidi 
the  fountain  of  Lebweh,  which  is  east  of  the  village.  Before 
reaching  it  we  struck  a  canal  for  irrigation,  which  ia  led  off  at 
first  southwest,  along  the  southern  boiler  of  the  low  plain  west 
of  the  fountain.  Following  this  up,  we  reached  the  fountain  at 
5  o'clock,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

This  is  a  very  large  fountain  of  fine  limpid  water,  gushing 
out  in  four  different  places  from  under  a  broad  tract  of  coane 
gravel,  lying  west  of  a  ledge  of  limestone  rocks.  This  ledge  is 
connect^  with  higher  ground  running  back  east  to  the  mountaia. 
The  body  of  water  which  here  bursts  forth,  is  perhaps  erea 
greater  than  at ' Anjar. '  Besides  the  fi)ur  principal  0tream«,  there 
are  also  three  or  four  smaller  ones ;  and  it  would  seem  only 
necessary  to  dig  in  the  gravel,  in  order  to  have  any  number  of 
fountains.     Besides  the  canal  along  the  south  aide  of  the  law 

Elain,  another  is  carried  along  its  northern  margin  ;  and  a  thiid, 
igher  up  and  laiger,  is  led  along  the  valley,  noiihwaids,  neir 
the  road,  quite  to  el-E&'a.  The  rest  of  the  waters  ran  dowi 
into  the  bcusin  west ;  and  render  it  fertile,  meadow-like,  and  betih 
tiful.  The  stream  flows  off  northwest  towards  the  foot  of 
Lebanon  ;  and  breaks  down  along  the  western  side  of  the  great 
valley,  by  a  deep,  narrow,  rugged  chasm,  throu^  a  rocky  and 
desert  tract,  to  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes  towards  HOrmuL 

In  the  middle  of  the  basin,  on  a  low  Tell  among  the  stretmi, 
is  the  poor  village  of  Lebweh,  fifteen  minutes  distant  from  the 
fountain,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  It  has  the  marks  of  an  ancient 
site  ;  though  little  now  remains  but  heaps  of  rubbish,  with  heie 
and  there  a  broken  column  or  a  disfigured  capitaL  On  the  nortb 
brow  of  the  Tell  aro  seen  the  foundations  and  lower  walls  of 
some  large  structuro ;  perhaps  a  temple.  A  few  miseraUe 
hovels  constitute  the  present  village.' 

Wc  were  here  opposite  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  situated 
beyond  the  high  dorsal  ridge.  On  this  side  of  the  mountain  we 
could  see  the  lower  ridges  running  down  and  out  towards  the 
nortjieast. 

of  Lebweh. — In  Oct  1852,  Dr  De  Forest  feet ;   which  howerer  it  aevteral  hnodnA 

passed  up  the  valiej  on  the  west  side ;  and  feet  lower  than  Ba'albek    acoording  to 

fbnnd  the  watershed  somewhere  south  of  Rnstegger  and  Schubert ;    aee  above,  p. 

the  Tillage  of  Sha'ad ;  finom  which  village  606. 

the  water  runs  northwards.     The  exact  '  BCr  Porter  passed  by   this  ixnie  ti 

position  of  this  village  is  not  mariced ;  but  Hnms  in  Oct.  1S5S.   He  wms  at  die  riDsiei 

I  sappose  it  to  be  not  much,  if  any,  fs^er  of  Lebweh.     Biblioth.    Sacra,    1864,  p 

f  oatii  than  Lebweh.    From  it  to  the  fbon-  663. — Bekm,  the  French  traveller,  was  bat 

tains  of  the  Orontes,  Dr  De  Forest  had  4|  about  A.  D.  1548,  and  mmks  of  *«  an  aa- 

hoon  of  ordinaiy  travelling.    We  were  6  dent  Roman  structure^  then    ttaH'Tg, 

hours  from  Lebweh  to  the  same  fountains,  built  of  massive  stones ;  Obserratioos  el& 

without  baggage,  but  bj  a  more  circuitous  Par.  1666,  p.  164 ;  and  in  Paulna'  T 

route.    Ms.  Joum. — Dr  De  Forest  ffives  lung,  Th.  XL  p.  6. 
the  elevation  of  the  water-shed  at  8127 
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Lebweh  is  mentioned  by  Arabian  writers  as  a  fortified  place. 
In  A.  D.  1132,  it  was  seized  abng  with  er-B&s,  by  Muhammed, 
then  lord  of  Ba'albek*  Here  too,  in  A.  D.  1170,  Sheh&b  ed- 
Dtn,  with  two  hundred  horsemen,  fell  in  with  three  hundred 
Frank  horsemen ;  put  ^em  to  flight ;  and  slew  among  others 
the  chief  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  at  that  time  had  possession  of 
el-Husn,  then  known  as  Husn  el-Akr&d.' 

The  name  Lebweh  seems  also  to  point  to  a  higher  antiquity. 
It  corresponds  well  to  the  Libo  or  Lyho  of  the  ancient  Itineror- 
rium  AfUanini  ;  but  the  distance  from  Ba'albek  can  only  be 
made  to  coincide  by  an  easy  emendation,  viz.  by  reading  XXII 
instead  of  XXXII  Boman  miles.'  I  shall  recur  again  to  this 
topic  further  on,  when  treating  of  B&s  Ba'albek. 

Friday^  June  Wth.  We  broke  up  from  the  fountain  of 
Lebweh  at  6.55 ;  and  after  some  minutes  struck  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  canal,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  water  is  led 
along  through  the  arid  tract  before  us.  Indeed,  so  hard  and  bar- 
len  is  the  soil,  that  even  the  water  seems  to  produce  no  efiPect ; 
ezc^t  where  there  is  immediate  contact.  The  usual  road  keeps 
near  this  canal  quite  to  Bfts  Ba'albek.  At  7.25  there  was  on  our 
right  ten  minutes  distant,  a  Wely  with  a  few  houses  and  trees, 
cidled  Neby  'Othm&n.  It  has  a  small  fountain.  We  now  left 
the  canal ;  and  turning  northeast  towards  'A in,  rose  along  the 
ascent,  and  at  7.45  reached  the  village. 

'Am  is  a  small  village,  with  scattered  building  stones  and 
traces  of  former  dwellii^s ;  but  nothing  marking  any  great 
antiquity,  and  no  very  large  stones.  There  are  said  to  be  some 
excavated  sepulchres  west  of  the  village.  It  is  watered  by  thr^ 
small  fountains,  near  by ;  and  has  many  trees  and  vineyards. 
It  lies  high  up  on  the  roots  or  spurs  which  here  run  down  irom 
Anti-LelMinon ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  considerable 
distance  aroimd,  especially  towards  the  south  and  west.  We 
could  see  that  these  roots  or  spurs  form  a  barren  slope  towards 
the  west,  extending  through  the  whole  vaUey,  quite  to  the  base 

D«  OidgiiM  mst  des  Huns,  II  p.  484, 
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.«.,        ..*.-  IJ*»     •       •       •  **  XXXXU. 

'  Hud.  p.  527.  HeUapoIi  **        XXIL 

•  Ito^ntonH  ed.  Wess.  p.  198:  Thus  the  meie  transfer  of  X  from  one  Hue 

SSdPT^    .      nta   XVIIL  to  an<>ther  removes  the  difficulty.    It  xniy 

Ilbo     ...         **     XXXIL  ^^  "i^  "^v®  *>c®i^  oocanoned  by  the  ovar- 

UeUapoll  .         *     XXXIL  nght  of  a  copyist;  or  possibly  in  order  to 

Hie  wme  distances  are  given  on  p.  199  in  make  the  numbers  coincide  with  those  of 

tin  rater^ed  order,   but  with  the  name  the  reversed  itinerary.     See  more  below, 

Omma  for  Lil^    From  Ba*albek  to  Leb-  under  R&s  Ba'albek.-— Rennell  on  his  map 

web  we  were  5h.  40m. ;  which  (as  we  shall  of  Syria  (Atlas  to  accompany,  etc.)  has  t»- 

•se  further  oo)  is  nearest  22  Boman  miles,  ferred  Libo  to  Lebweh ;  and  Mr  Tliomson 

As  the  whole  distance  between  Ba'albek  su^ests  the  same  identity,  Biblioth.  Sac. 

and  Hums  is  known,  not  improbably  the  1848,  p.  699.    Bitter  XVIL  p.  169. 

original  specification  stood  thus : 
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of  Lebanon.  Through  this  tract  the  stream  from  Lebweh 
passes  in  its  deep  narrow  chasm.  Hereabouts  is  perhaps  the 
narrowest  portion  of  the  great  valley. 

This  place  can  hardly  be  the  Ain  mentioned  in  the  hook  of 
Numbers  as  west  of  BibleL^  Indeed,  as  the  Hebrew  word  in 
that  passage  has  the  article,  it  probably  refers  to  the  fountain  of 
the  Orontes,  which  is  southwest  of  Ribleh.* 

We  now  continued  still  gradually  to  rise  towards  the  nortli- 
east  until  8.20 ;  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  a  very  deep  nanow 
chasm,  with  another  like  ridge  beyond  it.'  In  the  bottom  of 
this  chasm,  a  little  higher  up,  lies  the  village  of  Flkeh.  It  was 
as  if  the  deep  ravine,  the  continuation  of  a  wild  gorge  in  the 
moimtain  just  back,  had  here  cleft  just  the  middle  of  a  broad 
high  ridge  from  top  to  bottom.  It  goes  down  through  the 
barren  tract  above  mentioned,  and  meets  the  Lebweh.  By  a 
steep  and  winding  descent  we  reached  the  bottom,  and  crossed 
the  stream  just  below  the  village  at  8.35.  The  brook  is  small, 
and  is  soon  exhausted  by  irrigation.  The  village  is  not  visiUe 
from  the  other  road  along  the  canal.  It  is  of  good  size ;  and 
the  narrow  valley  is  well  cultivated. 

The  road  up  the  northern  side  of  the  ravine  is  less  steep  and 
diffictdt  than  on  the  southern.  At  8.45  we  were  at  the  top  ;  and 
had  now  on  our  left  a  range  of  conical  hills  parallel  to  the 
mountain,  with  this  high  ground  between.  We  descended 
gradually  northeast ;  and  soon  saw  again  the  monument  of  HOr- 
mul,  and  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Eedes  towards  Hums.  We 
came  at  9.10  to  B&s  Ba'albek. 

The  present  village  er-Bfis  is  poor  and  half  in  ruins.  It  lies 
in  the  interval  between  the  last  two  of  the  conical  hills.  An 
immense  gorge  in  the  mountain  back  of  the  village,  here  runs 
out  as  a  broad  shallow  depression  between  these  two  hills  to  the 
western  plain.  Up  this  gorge,  which  cleaves  the  mountiun 
almost  to  its  base,  passes  (as  we  were  told)  a  road  to  Nebk,  said 
to  be  nine  hours  distant.  There  is  a  fine,  though  not  laige 
fountain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  Below  the  fountain 
are  many  gardens  and  fruit  orchards,  extending  out  beyond  the 
hills  into  the  plain  ;  and  serving  to  mark  the  place,  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  people  are  all  Greek  Catholics.  There  is 
a  convent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  near  the  gorge ;  a 

>  Nnm.  84,  11  "to  Riblah  on  the  east  article  is  not  elsewhere  found  with  r^  » 

side  of  •Ain.-  apropcrnmrne. 

•  Heb.  1755  D'JIMD  n):i'-\ri,  Ht  *tothe  ^  From  this  pomt  tiie  Tilkget  of  'Am 

fountain ; '  that  is,  "  the  border  shall  go  and  Lebweh  were  seen  in  a  line,  bfarini^ 

down  from  Shepham  to  I^lah  on  the  east  S.  50"  W.    Ck>mp.  Biblioth.  Sae.  1854,  p. 

to[of]  the  fountain,"  Num.  84,  11.    The  664. 
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modem  stmctare  dedicated  to  the  Yirgin.^    There  is  also  a  con- 
Tent  in  ntinB.* 

This  place,  now  in  sach  deep  decaj,  was  evidently  in  fonner 
times  a  town  of  importance,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  are  seen  the 
foundations  of  a  large  ancient  church ;  of  which  the  east  end, 
with  a  laise  semicircular  recess  in  the  middle  and  a  smaller  one 
on  each  side,  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  course  of  large  and  well 
dressed  stones,  still  in  their  place.  On  the  west  of  the  village, 
aouih  of  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  another  church  about  a 
Imndred  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  having  one  large  recess  in 
the  eastern  end ;  of  which  eight  or  ten  feet  are  still  standing 
above  the  ground.  There  wotQd  seem  to  have  been  a  court  con- 
nected widi  it  on  the  west  and  south  sides.  Five  minutes 
ftuiher  west  is  another  ruin,  built  of  large  stones ;  but  there  is 
not  enough  remaining  to  mark  its  character.    A  subterranean 

Sueduct  appears  to  have  brought  water  to  it  from  the  fountain. 
)ar  it  are  the  foundations  of  another  structure  of  large  stones. 
The  stones  of  this  ruin,  and  of  the  church  on  the  west  of  the 
viDage,  are  of  hard  conglomerate  ;  while  those  of  the  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  village  are  of  limestone. — ^Everywhere  in  and 
atound  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  other  traces  of 
rained  buildings  ;  as  also  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large 
and  well  dressed. 

The  question  arises,  what  ancient  Christian  city  this  could 
have  been  ?  To  this  question  I  was  long  unable  to  find  a  satis- 
frctory  reply.  But  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  distances, 
and  of  an  the  historical  notices  appertaining  to  this  r^on,  I 
have  been  led  to  recognise  in  er-B&s  the  ancient  Conna  of  tiie 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

This  Itinerary  gives  us  the  distances  between  Emesa  (Hums) 
and  Ba'albek  in  both  directions  ;  as  in  the  note  below.'  The 
intermediate  distances  are  the  same  in  both.  Laudicia  (Lao- 
dicea)  is  marked  in  both  as  eighteen  Boman  miles  south  of 
Emesa  ;  and  this  is  apparently  correct.  The  Peutinger  Tables 
mark  the  same  interv^  at  twenty  Boman  miles  ;  and  Ptolemy 
gplves  it  at  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude.*     Midway  between  Lau- 

In  this  oomrent  Mr  Porter  lodged  a         OcjnffJhnOk. 
jmt  Iftter ;  Biblioth.  Swjra,  1854,  p.  664  sq.  ^^ 

*  Bearings  trom  er-RAa :  North  end  of 
Lebanon  N.  5'  E.  Mon.  of  H&rmnl  N.  2' 
W.  ITiUage  of  H&rmtd  N.  by  W.  Ribleh 
N.  86*  E.  Zerrft'a  N.  89°  E.  Lake  of 
Kedea,  middle,  N.  22"  K— Comp.  Biblioth. 
Sac  1854,  p.  665  aq. 

*  Itin.  Antonini,  ed.  Wesa  pp.  198, 199. 
The  whole  distance  between  Ba*albek  and 

iwas82Romaamilef;  1hn«: 


LMidlda      .      . 
Libo     .      .      . 
HeUnpoU      .       . 

ntp.    XVIIL 
"    XXXII. 
••     XXXIL 

OdngNarfK, 
HeliapoU 
Oonnii  .       .       • 
LMuUohi       .       . 
Smeia  .       .       . 

m.ix  XXXIL 
-     XXXIL 
"      XVUL 

«  Tab.  Pen^g.  ed. 
PidL  Geogr.  6. 14. 

Sohejh,  Segm.  X 
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dicia  and  Hdiopolis,  there  occuib  Libo  m  the  one  caie,  and 
Conna  in  the  other.  We  have  already  seen,  that  libo  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  Lebweh,  firom  the  likeness  of  the 
names ;  and  requiring  only  an  easy  emendation  in  the  text  of 
the  Itinerary.* 

The  distance  thus  given  between  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  ii 
eightyrtwo  Boman  miles.  Our  mode  of  travelling  was  light 
and  rapid ;  and  our  time  from  Ba'albek  to  Bibleh  (allowing 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  our  detour  to  the  fountains  of  the 
Orontes)  was  thirteen  and  a  half  hours.  From  Bibleh  to 
Hums  Mr  Porter  travelled  the  next  year  in  seven  hours.*  The 
amount  is  twenty  and  a  half  hours.  In  October  1853,  Dr  De 
Forest  likewise  travelled  from  a  point  opposite  Ba'albek  to 
Hums^  by  way  of  Sha'ab,  Hfirmul,  and  Zeiteh,  fording  the 
Orontes  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and  his  time  ahao  wai 
twenty  and  a  half  hours.  Our  rate  of  travel,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ancient  Itineraries,  was  four  Boman  miles  the 
hour.  But  firom  Ba'albek  to  er-Bfis,  our  time  was  eight  houn 
lacking  five  minutes,  or  nearest  thirty-two  Boman  miles,  the 
exact  distance  of  Conna  ftom  Heliopolis  according  to  the  Itin- 
erary.' 

This  ancient  Conna  of  the  Itinerary  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Cunna  of  the  Notitia  DtgnitatumJ  Other  notices  go 
also  to  show,  that  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  in  the  province 
known  as  Phenicia  of  Lebanon.  In  the  acts  of  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451,  is  found  the  subscription  of 
"  Dada  bishop  of  Chonachara  ;  "  and  the  same  occurs  elsewhere.* 

>  See  above,  p.  538.  both  Hdnnnl  and  el-E&'a  are  at  least  fortf 

*  Bibliotheca  Saora,  1854,  p.  674  iq.  Roman  mQes  distant  irom  Ba'albek,  mid- 

'  In  the  French  collection  of  the  Itine-  way  betvreen  it  and  Hums ;  contruy  to 

raries,  with  maps  by  Lapie,  as  dso  in  the  the  requirements  of  the  Itinermxy.     The 

edition  by  Parthey  and  Pinder  and  on  their  true  view  probably  is,  that  one  n>ad  lay 

map,  the  two  specifications  of  the  Jh'n.  An-  like  ours,  by  the  fountain  of  Lebweh  and 

tanini  are  regarded  as  referring  to  two  across  the  hills  by  eivR&s ;  the  other  men 

different    routes  between  Heliopolis  and  in  the  plain  by  the  village  of  Lebweh  and 

Laodicea,  along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  along  the  cinaL     The  former  would  strike 

the  great  valley;  and  then  Zibo  is  fixed  er-ms  (Gonna\  and  not  Lebweh  (libo); 

at  lltbrmul,  and  Conna  at  er-Bfts.    See  the  latter  would  pass  at  Lebweh  and  not 

Recueil  des  Itin^raires  ancions  par  le  Marq.  at  er-Rds. — It  was  only  after  the  results  in 

Fortia  d'Urbain ;    avec  dix   Cartes    par  the  text  above  were  all  definitely  made 

Lapie  ;  Paris,  1845,  p.  55.     Itin.  Antonini  out,  that  I  became  aware  of  the  suggestion 

cd.  Parthey  et  Pind.  p.  828,  852. — But  of  Lapie,  as  to  the  identity  of  Conna  and 

against  this  view  there  are  several  oonsi-  er-Ras.    Comp.  Ritter  Erdk.  XYIL  p.  170. 

derations :  i^rsf,  from  Ba'albek  to  Hums  *  Notit.  Dignitatum,  ed.  Bdckiug,  I.  p. 

the  road  naturally  leads  along  the  east  side  85,882.    Earlier  editions  have  the  readiz^ 

of  the  valley,  and  not  the  west  side.     Mr  Cuma;  ed.  Genev.  1G28,  p.  223. 

Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  who  travelled  *  Gr.  AiSa  'r6\9ms  XoyoKopwy^  Act  6. 

along  the  west  side,  did  not  touch  Ba'albek  Comp.  le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ   II.  847, 

at  aS.     Secondly^  if  Libo  were  at  HArmul,  849.    Car.  k  St  Paulo  G(*ogr.  Sacra.  Amst 

then   C<mna  must  have  been  at  el-Ka*a  1704,  p.  295  et  n.    The  text  of  this  laf- 

opposite  to  it.    ITurdlt/^  this  could  not  have  ter  wo^  reads  Comoara ;  and  a  Greek  Ma 

Deen  the  true  ate  in  either  case ;  because  has  Xo/i6Kupa.     Is  perhaps  the  preitot 
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In  an  early  Greek  Notitia  also  we  find  the  name  ScJtua  GonoAr 
ticuB,  and  in  a  Latin  one  the  name  of  Konokora,  mentioned  as 
a  diocese  in  this  province,  between  Laodicea  and  Jabruda.'  All 
these  forms  refer  apparently  to  one  and  the  same  place.*  With 
this  diocesan  character  the  extensive  remains  of  ancient  churches 
at  er-Blls  well  correspond.* 

Sending  off  oar  muleteers  direct  to  Bibleh,  we  set  off  fiom 
er-Bfis  at  9.55,  taking  the  road  towards  Hdnnnl.  This  leads 
K.  by  W.  obliquely  across  the  rocky  and  desert  plain.  At  10. 
30  we  crossed  the  canal  or  artificial  branch  from  Lebweh.  It  is 
here  a  large  stream  ;  and  is  used  to  drive  three  mills  in  succes- 
sion, and  not  jGsir  apart.  But  so  utterly  sterile  is  the  soil,  that 
no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  this  abundance  of  water  on  the 
land  acyacent ;  not  even  along  the  banks  of  the  canal.  It  goes 
to  el-E&'a ;  and  there,  in  a  lower  tract  and  richer  soil,  causes 
great  fertiUty.  We  kept  on  through  this  desert,  occasionally 
mtemipted  by  low  rocl^  ledges'  and  chasms,  until  12  o'clock. 
Here  we  left  the  road  ;  which  continues  to  the  village  of  HOrmul, 
crossing  the  Orontes  by  a  bridge.  Turning  to  the  left,  we  found 
ourselves  too  &r  north  ;  and  had  therefore  to  lean  a  Uttle  south 
of  west  in  order  to  reach  the  great  fountain.  We  came  to  it  at 
12.40,  lying  here  in  a  narrow  chasm,  fix)m  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  deep  ;  and  sinking  down  so  suddenly,  that  a  person 
approaching  from  the  east  has  no  suspicion  of  its  existence  till 
lie  stands  upon  the  brink. 

The  high  desert  tract  or  slope,  which  we  had  crossed  to-day, 
running  down  west  from  Anti-Lebanon,  crowds  the  Nahr  Lebweh 
and  its  dee|>  narrow  chasm  quite  against  the  base  of  Lebanon. 
As  we  saw  it  here,  above  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes,  the  chasm 
is  very  narrow,  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  only  a  slender  strip 
of  land  at  bottom.  The  stream  from  Lebweh  seemed  to  us  here 
quite  as  large  as  at  its  source  ;  notwithstanding  the  branches  led 
m  at  first  for  irrigation,  and  the  large  canal  to  el-E&'a.    We 

ame  mr^Ria  merely  a  tranelation  of  the  the  names  Comova  and  XoftdiMpa  of  p. 

Gieek  rh  itdpa^  the  head,  in  the  latter  part  636,  n.  5,  are  referred  to  Uie  TQlage  EI- 

of  tbeee  forms  ?  ra,  on  the  direct  roote  from  Hams  to  D»- 

'  Or.  %dkrw  Twanut6p,  Reland  Falsest  mascna    This  seems,  however,  to  be  mere 

n.  S17.    See  Parergon  to  the  work  of  Car.  oonjectare ;  and  if  tliat  place  were  eren 

\  St  Panlo,  as  above,  p.  50,  51,  62.  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  the  name  would  oor- 

'  Rennell,  with  whom  Ritter  agrees,  oon-  respond  better  to  the  Karotea  of  the  Lat 

■acts  ^so  the  Jadm  of  PU^  5.  14,  with  NotiHa ;  see  Farerffon  as  above,  p.  62.^ 

ComML    Bnt  Jadm  is  there  mentioned  in  The  same  writer  says  that  MalAla  repre- 

the  order :  Heliopolis,  Abila,  Saana,  Da-  sents  Beleuda  of  Damascus,  which  I  do  not 


though,  according  to  the  longi-  understand.    But  Ma161a  may  well  oone^ 

tnde  speeified,  it  was  east  of  Damascus,  pond  to  the  KXltaa    MoyXoiSwy,   Klima 

At  any  rate  it  cannot  be  brought  into  con-  Magludomim,  of  the  Greek  Notitia,  an 

nection  with  Conna  and  er-R&a     Ritter  episcopal  seat;    Reland   PalsBst   p.   217. 

XVn.  p.  171.  Parergon^  ibid.  p.  50, 61. — For  a  notice  of 

*  In  an  Arabic  msnuscript  by  Maoarins,  the  above  manuscript  I  am  indebted  to  tbt 

Usbop  ci  Antioc^  written  in  A.  D.  1636,  Bev.  Mr  Porter. 
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diew  the  conclnsioii,  that  the  stream  most  have  received  acceB- 
sions  in  its  course ;  perhaps  from  fountains  along  the  base  of 
Lebanon.  This  appears  to  be  actually  the  case.  In  August 
1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  this  valley  for  an  hour  from  the 
Orontes  fountain  to  a  place  called  el-Mertlj,  having  fountwis 
and  willow  trees.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  above  el-Mertlj,  he 
proceeded  along  the  east  side  of  this  winding  valley ;  and  then 
crossed  to  the  west  side,  at  a  great  fountain  called  simply  'Ain. 
It  is  large  enough  to  drive  several  mills  ;  and  around  it  are  large 
blocks  dT  hewn  stone.  The  chasm,  along  which  the  combined 
stream  from  Lebweh  and  this  'Ain  flows,  is  only  a  fow  rods 
wide,  usually  with  perpendicular  banks  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height.  Its  bottom  is  cultivated.  At  and  above  the  fountm 
'Ain,  its  bed  rises  to  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  tract,  and 
branches  off  into  three  or  four  well  watered  and  beautiful  plains 
Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  the  western  one  of  these,  passing  the 
village  of  Sha'ab.  Another  ohe,  doubtless,  is  the  meadow-Uke 
basin  of  Lebweh.* 

The  chasm  here,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Orontes,  is  close 
under  Lebanon  ;  so  close,  indeed,  that  to  one  approaching  ficna 
the  east,  the  chasm  seems  to  be  some  little  way  up  the  iMise  of 
the  mountain  itself,  above  the  plain.  The  main  fountain  is  in 
a  wider  expansion  of  the  chasm ;  at  a  point  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  east  of  the  junction  with  the  Nahr  Lebweh.  It  issues 
from  under  the  eastern  bank  of  the  chasm ;  not  from  under 
Lebanon.  The  rock  above  it  is  limestone,  the  strata  of  which 
have  a  great  dip.  We  judged  the  fountain  to  be  about  two 
thirds  as  large  as  that  at  Fijeh ;  but  the  water  is  not  as  fine. 
Other  smaller  fountains  are  reported  as  issuing  forther  down, 
also  from  under  the  eastern  cliff;  but  they  are  not  marked, 
imless  by  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  water.  At  the  main 
fountain  are  several  noble  trees.  We  took  our  lunch  under  a 
large  plane  tree  on  the  very  brink  ;  the  water  gurgling  up  all 
around  us.  The  descent  is  very  steep  and  difficult ;  though  we 
managed  to  lead  down  our  horses,' 

From  the  fountain  the  stream  first  runs  west  and  joins  that 
from  Lebweh.  The  river  then  turns  sharply  around  a  high  point 
projecting  westward  ;  and  for  a  short  time  takes  an  easterly 
course.  The  deep  chasm  winds  much  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  of 
HQrmuL  Afterwards  the  river  runs  north  along  the  western  part 
"f '  ^^  ICreat  valley  for  a  time,  with  many  windings  ;  and  then 
re  easterly  to  Bibleh.  Below  the  fountain  the  enlarged 
emed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  Barada  below  Fijeh ; 


in  Biblioth.  SMra,     Forovt  gives  at  2118  EngL  feet.    That  of 
the  bridge  on  the  Hfirmul  road  it  1789 
ral&oii  of  this  fountain  Dr  Da    feet    Mb.  Lett 
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the  Nahr  Lebweh  above  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  upper 
Barada.  The  chasm  is  everywhere  narrow  and  jagged;  and 
has,  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  high  precipitous  banks.  Of  course  the 
stream  imparts  no  fertility  to  the  higher  tracts  adjacent  to  the 
chasm  ;  nor  anywhere,  indeed,  except  just  in  the  bottom  along 
the  very  brink  of  the  water. 

Ancient  writers,  as  Strabo  and  Pliny,  speak  only  generally 
of  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  as  being  in  the  great  valley  of 
CcBlesyria  near  Lebanon.'  Abulfeda  erroneou^  describes  its 
remotest  fountain  as  at  er-B&s  instead  of  Lebweh ;  but  relates, 
that  most  of  the  river  springs  from  a  place  called  MtlghSirat  er- 
Bfihib  (Monk's  cavern)  ;  and  thence  flows  northwards  till  it 
passes  Jtlsieh.  The  modem  name  of  the  river  is  el-'Asy  (the 
rebellious)  ;  and  it  is  still  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  its 
beginning  at  these  fountains.'  Here  is  a  fourth  example  of  that 
IK>pular  usage  in  this  region^  wh^ch  regards  as  the  source  of  a 
river,  not  the  remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountains.  The 
other  instances  are  the  Jordan,  the  Barada,  and  the  Lit&ny.' 

The  Mtigh&rat  er-B&hib,  or  Monk's  cavern,  spoken  of  by 
Abulfeda,  still  exists.  Where  the  stream,  having  turned  around 
the  high  projecting  point,  flows  eastward  for  a  Uttle  time,  on 
the  right  hand  side,  high  up  in  the  precipice  looking  north,  is 
the  excavated  convent  now  hiown  among  the  common  people  as 
Deir  Mfir  Mardn.  It  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  great  fountain,  towards  the  northeast.  The  precipitous  cliff 
is  here  about  three  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  cavern  is  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  The  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  less  precipitous ;  and  rises  to  the  height  of  some  four 
hundred  feet.  The  monks  took  advantage  of  a  shelf  of  over- 
hanging rocks  ;  cut  away  more  deeply  underneath  it ;  and  then 
built  up  in  front  breastworks  and  outer  walls  with  loopholes ; 
thus  forming  a  covered  gallery  along  the  face  of  the  precipice. 
Behind  this  they  then  excavated  rooms  and  cells,  mainly  in 
two  stories  ;  but  also  some  cells  in  a  third  story.  These  are  all 
small ;  and  are  now  dark,  dirty,  and  desolate.  No  one  dwells 
there  ;  though  it  was  said,  that  one  or  two  monks  had  remained 
there  for  a  time  within  a  few  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1853,  Mr 
Porter  found  the  cavern  occupied  as  a  shelter  for  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.*  The  place  had  formerly  been  visited  by  Mr  Barker, 
Mr  Thomson,  and  probably  others.* 

It  is  a  popular  belief,  that  Mar  Maron,  the  reputed  founder 

>  Strabo  16.  2.   7,  19.  pp.  760,  766.  "  See  above,  pp.  418,  477,  499. 

Plin.  H.  N.  5.  18  or  42,  "  Amnis  Orontea,  *  BibUoth.  Sac  1864,  p.  667. 

BBtos  inter  Libairam  et  Antilibannm  jnxta  *  W.   B.   Barker  in  Jonm.  of  the  R 

HeUopolia.**  Geogr.  Soc  1887,  p.  99.  W.  M.  Thomson 

*  AbnlC  Tab.  Syr  ed.  KOhler,  pp.  149,  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1847,  pp.  405,  408;  alao 

160.  BibL  Kes.  Ed.  1,  m.  App.  144, 146.  ibid.  1848,  p.  697. 
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of  the  sect  of  the  Maronites,  once  dwelt  in  this  cavern.  Hence 
its  present  name  ;  which  would  seem  to  have  heen  unknown  to 
Abulfeda,  who  speaks  of  it  simply  as  MOgh&rat  er-Bfihib.'  But 
the  story  is  apparently  a  mere  legend  ;  as  is  perhaps  M£r  Maron 
himself.  In  all  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Maronites  to 
which  I  have  had  access,  there  is  nothing  to  connect  MAr 
Mardn  in  any  way  with  tliis  spot  or  this  r^on.*  The  great 
convent  said  to  have  been  founded  in  his  honour  after  his  decease, 
and  called  Deir  MAr  Mardn,  was,  as  some  say,  at  Hamah  ;  or, 
according  to  others,  at  Apamea,  now  EoFat  el-Mudik.* 

We  left  the  height  above  the  cavern  at  2.45  ;  and  took  a 
direct  course,  without  path,  about  E.  by  S.  to  the  monument  of 
Htlrmul.  At  3.20  we  crossed  the  road  to  Harmul,  which  we 
had  before  left ;  and  passing  over  and  among  low  hflls  covered 
with  loose  trap,  we  reached  the  monument  at  3.45.  This  is  a 
singular  and  perhaps  inexplicable  structure.  It  stands  out 
prominently  on  a  high  mound  projecting  jGsir  out  into  the  great 
valley  from  the  west ;  and  it  is  thus  seen  for  a  great  distance  in 
every  direction.  The  Orontes  on  the  west  and  northwest,  flow- 
ing in  its  deep  chasm,  is  nowhere  visible ;  but  the  village  of 
HOrmul  with  its  trees  is  seen  on  the  slope  beyond  the  river, 
nearly  an  hour  distant.^  The  monument  now  bears  the  name 
of  Eamtl'a  el-HOrmul ;  while  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  Kiim 
el-HQrmul.» 

The  Eam^'a  stands  on  a  pedestal  having  three  steps  of  black 
basalt^  each  fourteen  inches  high.  On  this  rests  a  story  twenty- 
nine  feet  six  inches  square,  surrounded  above  by  an  ornament 
cornice.  Above  this  is  a  second  story  somewhat  drawn  in  and 
less  in  dimensions  ;  and  upon  this  last  rests  a  pyramid  built  up 
of  smaller  stones.  The  lower  story  has  (including  the  cornice) 
twelve  courses  of  stones,  each  twenty-three  inches  thick ;  the 
second  story  has  ten  courses,  apparently  of  the  same  thiclmess ; 
and  the  pyramid  has  thirteen  courses,  not  so  thick.  Hence  the 
height  may  be  thus  reckoned  : 

F6«t  IB 

Pedestal  .  .  .  .  3   6 

Lower  Story  ....  23 

Second  Story  .  ,  .  .  19    2 

Pyramid  aboot  15 

Total    .  .  .         60    8 

*  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  150.  *  Aoooiding  to  Dr  De  Forest,  the  elerft- 

*  See  Le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ  IIL  1-  tion  of  the  site  of  the  Kam&'a  above  the 
51.  QnaresmiuB  I.  p.  95  sq.  De  la  Roque  sea,  is  2407  feet  That  of  the  village  of 
Voyage  de  Syne  et  do  Mt  Lihan,  H  pp.  Hurmul  is  2171  feet  The  brid^  over  the 
10-120.  river  between  the  two  is  1789  feet     Mi. 

*  At  Hamah ;  see  Le  Qnien  L  c.  ooL  1.  Letter. 

At  Apamea;  Le  Qnien  ibid,  col  5.  De  *  Tab.  Syr.  ed  Kfthler,  p.  150.  Abnlfrda 
la  Roqne  L  o.  U.  p.  82.  Comp.  Qnaiesm.  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  fomtecnth 
Lp.96. 
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The  height  therefore  may  be  eBtimated  at  not  less  than  sixty  feet, 
nor  more  than  cdxty-five  feet 

The  whole  stracture,  except  the  pedestal,  is  of  limestone. 
The  mdes  fece  the  fear  cardinal  points.  The  southwest  comer 
is  fiillen  down  fiom  top  to  bottom,  showing  that  the  interior  was 
built  up  solid  with  smaller  squared  stones.  There  are  pilasters  at 
the  comers  in  both  stories ;  but  they  are  without  capitals,  except 
a  small  cornice.  In  the  upper  story  there  are  two  intervening 
pilaBters  on  each  side.  The  upper  portions  of  the  sides  of  the 
lower  story  are  occupied  by  sculptures  in  relief,  representing 
hunting  scenes.  These  are  much  broken  and  wom  away  by  the 
weather ;  and  are  too  much  defe^ed  to  be  fully  made  out.  The 
drawing  borders  rather  on  the  grotesque.  The  following  is  an 
outline. 

On  the  ecui  side  are  dogs  attacking  a  larger  animal  before 
and  behind.  Yet  so  defective  is  the  drawing,  that  this  animal 
hae  been  held  by  some  to  be  a  wild  boar ;  and  by  others,  a  bulL 
The  legs  and  feet  are  not  those  of  a  boar ;  and  with  our  glasses 
we  saw  distinctly  what  seemed  to  be  horns.  On  this  side  are 
abo  a  bow  and  other  implements  of  hunting. 

On  the  north  side  are  two  stags,  one  standing  and  the  other 
lying  down  ;  as  to  which  there  is  no  question.  Also  quivers  and 
per&ps  a  coil  of  rope. 

The  west  side  exhibits  three  animals,  which  are  difficult  to 
be  made  out.  One  of  them  resembles  a  cat,  and  may  be 
intended  for  a*  panther.  The  other  two  are  less  distinct.  Some 
speak  of  an  elephant  in  the  middle,  a  bear  in  front,  and  a  bull 
behind.' 

On  the  south  side  a  dog  seizes  an  animal  from  behind.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  gone ;  and  this  whole  side  of  the  monu- 
ment is  much  broken  away. 

We  searched  carefully  for  some  inscription,  and  examined 
the  whole  surface  with  our  glasses.  But  in  vain  ;  nothing  of  the 
kind  appears.  On  the  west  side,  below  the  sculptures,  are  many 
scratches  and  scrawls,  made  probably  by  Arab  visitors  ;  but  no 
inscribed  letters.  We  examined  them  the  more  carefully,  be- 
cause these  scrawls  had  been  reported  as  inscriptions.* 

No  explanation  of  this  remarkable  monument  has  yet  been 

gVen ;  nor  am  I  aware,  that  any  historical  notice  of  it  exists 
fore  the  present  century,  except  the  simple  mention  of  it  by 
Abulfeda.*  In  certain  respects,  it  may  be  said  to  correspond  to 
the  isolated  column  in  the  plain  northwest  of  Ba'albek  ;  which 
also  is  yet  unexplained.^     The  Kamtl'a  was  first  made  known  to 

»  J.  L.  Porter  in  BiUioth.  Sacra,  1854,        ■  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KoUer,  p.  150. 
pi  6e9.  *  See  above,  p.  580. 

*  Gomp.  ibid.  p.  668. 
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the  public  by  the  Bev.  Mr  ThomBon ;  who  in  September,  1846, 
returned  by  this  route  from  Aleppo  to  Beirtit.*  It  has  Bince 
been  several  times  visited  by  the  missionarieB  and  others. 

From  the  Eam^'a  there  is  a  wide  and  interesting  view. 
The  northern  end  of  Lebanon  is  near  at  hand ;  while  An^ 
Lebanon  is  seen  again  diverging  on  the  north  of  er-Bfts  ;  and 
apparently  sweeping  off  from  that  point  northeasterly  in  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle,  which  bounds  the  broad  plain  of  the  Orontei 
on  that  side.*  In  a  clear  day  not  only  the  lake  of  Kedes  is  visible, 
but  also  the  castle  of  Hums.  Towards  the  south  we  could  just 
distinguish  the  glittering  summit  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  The 
village  of  HOrmi^  lies  half  an  hour  beyond  the  stream,  north- 
west, on  the  high  slope.  The  village  is  divided  into  several 
hamlets  by  narrow  glens,  in  which  are  brooks  of  fine  water. 
There  are  many  walnut  trees  around  the  village.  The  climate 
is  said  to  be  unhealthy.' 

We  set  off  from  the  monument  at  4.45  ;  taking  a  straight 
course  for  Bibleh  across  this  most  desert  tract  of  low  hiXls,  lidges, 
and  valleys.  The  hill  on  which  the  Kamii'a  stands  is  covered 
with  loose  trap,  and  the  same  continues  for  much  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  making  it  very  difficult  for  the  horses  to  pick  their  way. 
At  6.25  our  course  was  crossed,  from  west  to  east,  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a  line  of  wells  recently  dug,  or  at  least  cleaied  out, 
similar  to  those  near  Damascus,  by  which  a  stream  of  water  is 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  how  or  why  such 
wells  should  be  found  here,  I  am  unable  to  explain  ;  since  no 
water  could  be  hoped  for  except  from  the  river.  The  excavsr 
tions  were  here  in  1848.  We  had  sight  also  of  eight  gazelles 
feeding.  The  sun  went  down  upon  us  behind  the  peaks  of 
Lebanon  ;  but  still  for  seventeen  minutes  longer  his  beams  con- 
tinued to  gild  the  opposite  summits  of  Anti-Lebanon.     The  hills 

'  See  hU  report  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1847,        *  Mr  Porter  0178,  thst  the  Npvus  and  lint 
p.  405 ;  also  ib.  1848,  p.  605  sq. — Back-     of  hilU  which  lie  before  the  eastern  i 


iDgham  saw  the  Kamft*a  from  the  road  on  tain  from  *Aln  to  er-Rus,  and  which  ter- 

the  east  side  of  the  plain ;  and  merely  minate   near  the  latter  place,  can«e  the 

speaks  of  it  as  '^  a  high  and  large  tower,  mouutun  here  to  have  thu  appeaLrmnce  «f 

seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  called  Koor-  retreating.     He  supposes  the  main  ridgt 

mee  ;"  Arab  Tribes  p.  489. — In  the  folio  to  maintain  a  straight  course  on  the  noA 

work  of  C-assas  is  a  plate,  purporting  to  of  er-Ras  and  throu^Kmt.   Biblioth.  Sacn» 

represent  a  sepulchral  monument  on  the  1854,  p.  666. 

way  between  Hums  and  Ba'ulbek.     It  was  "  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.   S*en| 

probably  meant  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  Ka-  1848,  p.  694  sq. — Bearings  at  the  Kam^a 

mA'a,  seen  perhaps  only  from  the  east  side  el-Hurmul :   Hurmul  815~.     Fountain  «f 

of  the  great  valley ;  but  if  so,  it  is  exceed-  the  Orontes  295%  2  m.      lUs  Ba'albek 

ingly  imperfect  and  unlike.— From  a  letter  186r.  Jebel  esh-Slieikh  S.  20'  W.  BiUch 

of  Mr  Farren,  formerly  British  consul  at  N.  48    E.   Tell  Neby  Mindan  N.  37'  E.— 

Damascus,  in  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  (Note  By  Mr  Thomson  in  1846 :  Lake  of  Kedei, 

63,  p.  433,  edit  4,)  it  would  beeni  that  he  west  side,  24 \    Castle  of  Hums  39'.     J^ 

had  visited  the  Kam6*a  beibre  Mr  Thom-  sieh,  modern,  66'.     el-Ka'a  119". 
son  'y  but  no  date  is  given. 
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gradually  disappeared,  and  the  conntiy  ^w  continnally  lower 
as  we  advanced.  The  desert  character  of  the  surface  also  began 
to  diminish;  and  thin  stunted  grass  was  occasionally  seen 
among  the  tufts  of  furze.  At  7  o'clock  we  descended  a  slope, 
and  came  at  once  upon  the  first  canal  led  off  from  the  'Asy  on 
this  side.  It  is  said  to  haye  formerly  carried  water  as  far  as  to 
Jtisieh.  We  were  now  again  on  soil  capable  of  tillage.  We 
croBsed  one  or  two  other  like  streams,  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  proper  fords,  as  it  was  now  qtxite  dark  ;  and 
came  at  7.35  to  our  tent,  already  pitched  on  the  bank  of  the 
Orontes.  Our  day's  work  had  been  a  hard  one,  and  we  were 
not  sorry  to  give  ourselves  to  rest. 

On  opening  the  door  of  our  tent  next  morning,  we  found  our- 
sdves  directly  upon  the  bank  of  the  river ;  not  indeed  the  green 
bank ;  for  although  the  ground  is  here  only  six  or  seven  feet 
above  the  water,  yet  the  grass  was  quite  dry,  and  the  surfiu^e 
dusty.  The  soil  of  all  this  region,  and  of  the  plain  thus  far,  is 
vary  hard,  and  the  water  scarcely  penetrates  it  laterally  ;  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  water  is  felt  only  by  contact,  or  fix)m  its 
actual  distribution  over  the  surfiice.  The  course  of  the  river 
was  here  finom  weist  to  east,  apparently  a  long  reach  ;  but  it  soon 
swept  round  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues  in  a 
winding  course.    Bibleh  is  situated  at  the  elbow. 

Our  tent  stood  near  the  ford  of  the  river.  The  bottom  is 
hard ;  and  such  is  said  tt)  be  the  case  throughout  the  region. 
The  water  at  this  time  hardly  came  up  to  the  horses'  beUies. 
There  was  much  crossing  in  both  directions  ;  horses  and  donkeys, 
dd  and  young,  many  of  them  loaded  ;  men  and  women  wadmg 
through,  the  latter  often  with  bundles  on  their  heads  ;  all  going 
to  make  up  a  lively  scene. 

The  village  is  a  very  miserable  one,  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
houses.  The  only  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  remains  of  a 
quadrangular  building  of  stone.  This  seems  ancient ;  the  people 
call  it  a  church,  but  we  could  not  make  it  out.  There  is 
apparently  much  tillage  in  the  vicinity.  The  crops  however  did 
not  compare  with  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee  ;  nor  with  those 
aeen  next  day  in  the  Bukei'a  near  el-Husn.  The  water  of  the 
river  is  taken  out  above,  and  carried  long  distances  for  irrigation ; 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  not  so  visible  just  here,  as  in  the  other 
regions  we  had  visited.  From  Bibleh  a  vast  plain  stretches  off 
in  every  direction,  except  the  southwest ;  and  various  portions 
of  it  ejdiibit  a  richer  fertility. 

The  threshing-floors  of  the  village  were  in  full  operation. 
The  instruments  here  used  were  sle^s  with  flints  fastened  in 
the  bottom,  such  as  we  had  formerly  seen  in  Samaria.*     These 

>  See  Vol  n.  pp.  306,  807.  [iU.  143.] 
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were  here  dragged  around  the  floors  by  a  horse,  driven  hj  a  boj 
sitting  or  standing  on  the  sledge.  There  were  also  large  quan- 
tities of  cow  dune  collected  for  fuel.  It  was  fermed  into  lumps ; 
and  these  were  hud  up  in  circles,  one  above  another,  to  dry ; 
looking  much  like  tall  vats  or  tubs. 

From  Ribleh  we  could  see  the  termination  both  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon.  The  former  sinks  down  to  a  low  point  in 
the  northwest.  The  latter  does  the  same  in  the  E.  N.  E.  where 
it  ends  in  the  vast  plain  south  of  Hums.  From  er-B&s  north- 
wards, the  eastern  mountain  sweeps  round,  as  has  been  alreadj 
said,  in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  ;^  so  that  at  Bibleh  and  further 
north  the  great  plain  regams  its  former  breadth,  and  even  nme. 
At  Ribleh  the  direct  breadth  cannot  be  less  than  four  honm 
Opposite  Bibleh  (S.  VS""  E.)  there  is  a  singolar  pass  throng  tbs 
sole  remaining  rid^  of  Anti-Lebanon.  It  cuts  off  the  northern 
end  ;  leaving  a  line  or  group  of  hills  about  an  hour  in  length 
completely  isolated.  A  road  through  this  pass  leads  from  BiUek 
to  Haaya ;  the  distance  between  ez-Zerra'a  and  Hasya  bang 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes.* 

Here  too  HOrmul  was  in  sight,  lying  high  near  the  base  of 
Lebanon,  and  surrounded  by  many  trees.  The  village  and 
gardens  of  el-Kft'a  are  in  the  plain,  between  er-B&s  and  BiUdL 
Modem  Jtsieh'  is  marked  by  its  mosk  and  tall  minaret ;  it  lies 
quite  out  in  the  plain  between  the  mountain  and  Bibleh. 
Ancient  Jtsieh  is  between  it  and  the  mountain,  near  the  latter.* 
Euseir  is  east  of  the  road  to  Hums,  half  an  hour  distant  from 
the  river,  and  an  hour  or  more  from  Bibleh.' 

No  one,  I  believe,  questions  the  identity  of  Bibleh  with  tbs 
ancient  RiUah  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Promised 
Land  ;  which  border  was  to  pass  from  Shepham  by  Biblah  and 
so  down  through  the  BOka'a  and  Wady  et-Teim  to  the  lake  of 
Chinnereth.*  The  place  is  not  again  mentioned  until  the  davi 
of  king  Josiah.     Then,  Pharaoh-nechoh,  king  of  Egypt,  march- 

'  Comp.  above,  p.  542.  tbe  time  of  the  Mohammedan  cooqueit.— 

*  Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sao.    Modern  JMeb,  alio  now  deserted,  is  I  " 


1S64,  p.  678  sq.  an  boor  distant ;  and  has  \MTgp 

*  So  written  byAbolfeda ;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  mina.  It  is  probably  the  plaoe  spoken  of 
KAUer,  p.  160.  The  people  now  prononnoe  by  Abnlfeda.  See  J.  L.  Porter  in  BibHoik 
it  Jdsy.  Sac.  1854,  pp.  670-672.   Abnlf.  Tab.  9jt. 

*  In  October,  1858,  Mr  Porter  visited  ed.  K6hler,  p.  150. 

the  remains  of  old  JAsieh.    He  describes  *  Bearings  at  Ribleh :   Hilrmal  S.  65* 

them  as  two  and  a  half  miles  in  circum-  W.    Kamft  a  el-H.  S.  48**  W.     er-lUs  & 

ferenoe.     The  principal  rain  is  a  sqoare  85**  W.    el-K4'a  S.  80''  W.     Jftsieli,  id»- 

castle,  182  yards  on  each  side,  with  towen  dem,  S.  SO**  £.    Zerr4*a  Elm.     Koskt 

at    the  angles.      lAXfgb   heaps   of  mb-  N.  N.  £.     Tell  Neby  Biindaa   N.  5*  W. 

hish  are  seen  on  every  side.     But  tber<^  is  North  end  of  Lebanon  N.  W.     North  ead 

no  trace  of  Saracenic  arcbitectore.    The  of  Anti-Lebanon  E.  N.  £. 

pboe  was  probably  deserted  at  or  befiare  '  Num.  84,  IL 
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ing  on  an  expedition  to  the  Euphrates  against  the  king  of 
Arayria,  slew  «l  ooah  at  MegiddOy  and  afterwards  encamped  at 
Biblahyin  the  land  of  Hamath.^  Here  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  was  held  captive  by  the  Egyptian  monarch ;  and  his 
brother  Eliakim  made  king  in  his  stead.  Some  five  and 
thirty  years  later,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  encamped 
in  like  manner  at  BiUeh  ;  while  his  general  besieged  and  took 
Jemsalemy  and  brought  the  captive  Zedekiah  to  his  master  at 
this  place.  Here  '^  they  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his 
eyes,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  o£  brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon.''  *  Here  too  the 
noUes  of  Jerusalem  were  slain.* 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  more  advantageous  place  of 
encampment  for  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  On  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the  midst 
of  this  vast  and  fertile  plain,  the  most  abunduit  supplies  of 
provisions  and  forage  were  at  hand.  From  this  point  the  roads 
were  open  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  across  the  desert,  either  by 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to  Baby- 
km.  From  Biblah,  too,  the  host  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror 
oonld  sweep  around  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  along  the  coast,  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt ;  or,  passing  on  southwards  through  the 
Bflk&'a,  could  spread  themselves  out  over  the  land  either  east- 
wAids  or  westwards  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Biblah 
indeed  disappears  from  history,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  until 
the  present  century ;  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Orontes  contin- 
ued to  be  the  stor^ouse  and  battle-field  of  conflicting  hosts, 
during  the  long  dominion  of  the  Byro-Macedonian  kings,  the 
Bomans,  and  the  Arabian  warriors  a£  the  middle  ages.  Of  its 
gimt  cities,  Emesa  (Hums)  and  Hamath  (Hamah)  still  remain ; 
while  Apamea  has  sunk  into  oblivion,  imder  its  present  name 
of  Kfll'at  el-Mudik. 

The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Biblah  in  the  ancient 
ocoleBiastical  NotituZj  shows  that  it  was  not  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.^  Nor  does  its  name 
appear  in  the  records  of  the  long  ages  from  that  time  to  the 

Eeent  century.  In  the  year  1816  Buckingham,  passing  from 
'albek  to  Hums,  found  Bibleh  as  ^^  a  small  cluster  of  houses '' 
at  tiie  elbow  of  the  Orontes.'  He  seems  not  to  have  recognised 
its  antiquity ;  but  its  identity  with  the  ancient  Biblah  was  soon 

>  SK.  28,88 ;  oomp.  TV.  2S-85.  och.     Ononuut  arte.  J2«ft2aA,  JK^i^tKAaA 

*  S  K.  25,  6.  7.    Jer.  89,  5.  6.    52,  9.  Comp.  Hieroa.  Comm.  in  Eaa  xia  1 ;  et 
KL  in  Ez.  xlviL  16  m. 

*  2  K.  25,  ia-2l.    Jer.  52,  24-27.  *  Bnckingham^t  Arab  TribM,  p^  49L 

*  Eiuelniia  and  Jerome  merely  name  He  writes  **  Eubla.** 
BiUeh;  the  Utter  regarding  it  aa  at  Anti- 

VoL.  in.— 46* 
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pointed  out  by  Gtesenius.'     It  was  visited  by  Mr  Thomwm  in 
1846  ;  and  several  others  have  since  passed  through  it.* 


As  Ribleh  was  the  most  northern  point  on  the  Onmtes  which 
I  reached,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  few  momenta^ 
and  look  back  upon  the  great  valley,  through  which  we  had  now 
passed  ;  as  also  upon  the  mighty  ridges  by  which  it  is  shut  in. 
We  may  also  appropriately  glean  a  few  historical  notices  of  the 
region  fiirther  north. 

The  Arabic  name  Bokfi'a  is  strictly  the  same  with  the 
Hebrew  BiVdh  ;  and  signifies  a  defty  a  valley  or  plain  betwea 
mountains.*  This  character  of  the  great  elevated  valley  in 
question  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated.*  The  ancienti 
gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Ccdesyriay  'Hollow  Syria;' 
which  was  strictly  applied  only  to  the  valley  between  LehanoB 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ; '  though  it  was  sometimes  loosely  extended, 
so  as  to  include  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  south,  and  the 
plain  and  valley  of  the  Orontes  on  the  north.'  According  to 
Btrabo,  the  most  of  the  great  valley  bore  also  the  name  of 
MarsyaSy  beginning  at  Laodicea  of  Lebanon  on  the  north  and 
including  Chalcis  in  the  south.^  The  chief  cities  were  Heliopolii 
and  Ghelcis  ;  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  described. 

The  lofty  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  whii^ 
enclose  the  great  valley,  have  also  been  in  general  already  de- 
scribed. Yet  there  are  some  points  of  comparison,  or  rather  of 
contrast,  between  them  ;  to  which  it  may  be  not  uninteresting 
to  advert. 

Lebanon  has  one  long  unbroken  dorsal  ridge,  extending  fitMB 
Jebel  Bihan  in  the  south,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher,  quite 
to  the  peaks  above  the  cedars.  The  western  declivity  is  broad 
and  comparatively  gradual ;  divided  up  by  the  vast  basins  and 
chasms  of  the  many  rivers  which  flow  to  the  sea.  The  eastern 
declivity  is  steeper,  especially  south  of  Zahleh ;  north  of  that 
place  there  is  a  lower  terrace,  with  irregular  smaller  ridgei^ 
running  down  and  out  towards  the  northeast."     The  main  sum- 

>  In  hiB  Hcb.  Lex.     Also  in  his  The-        *  Strabo   16.  2.  16.  p.  754,   ^  #rrv 

sanr.  p.  I25S.  6p^  rii  irotowra  riip  KoiKr/y  tctJiovpiiwii^ 

*  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  093.  See,  too,  ^vplw,  its  &y  vofMC^XiyXa,  5,tc  A//3wm  ad 
J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  1854,  p.  673.  Dr  6  *AmXi0ayos,  ib.  16.  2.  21.  p.  756,  Mu 
De  Forest,  passing  from  Zeiteb  to  Hnms,  Vii  [KolXiy  ^vpla]  r^  lafidy^  icak  r^  *Ayn- 
crossed  the  Orontes  by  a  ford  forty  min-  Xifidy^  kpwpifffiiyri,  Comp.  Plin.  H.  K. 
Qtes  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mindan.     Here  the  5, 1 7. 

aneroid  showed  an  elevation  of  1530  feet  *  So  towards  the  naaAy  Strmbo   16^  1 

Ms.  Lett  21.  p.  756 ;  towards  the  north,    Plin.  H. 

■  Heb.  nrpii ,  see  Heb.  Lex.    Comp.  N*  5.  19. 

the  marginal  reading  of  the  Engl.  Version,  '  Gr.  6  Mofxr^,  Strah.   16-  2.  1&  & 

Am.  1,  6.  755.     So  too  Polyb.  5.  46.  8,  9. 

*  See  above,  pp.  499,  528.  '  See  above,  pp.  530,  531. 
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nuts  of  Lebanon  are  el-Kenlseh,  (just  south  of  which  passes 
the  road  from  Beirtlt  to  DamascuB,)  Sfinnln,  and  the  peaks 
aboye  the  cedars.  The  first,  el-Keniseh,  is  marked  by  Peter- 
mann  at  7245  feet.^  Stinnin,  according  to  Marshal  Marmont, 
18  about  8300  English  feet.*  One  summit  above  the  cedars, 
Fom  el-Mizftb,  was  found  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  1853,  to  be  9135 
feet  Another  adjacent  peak,  Dahar  el-KQdhib,  was  estimated 
by  him  to  be  at  least  175  feet  higher ;  in  all  9310  feet  This  is 
the  highest  point  of  Lebanon.'  These  summits  thus  rise  about 
rix  thousand  feet  above  the  Bok&'a  and  its  waternshed ;  ^  but  the 
eial  elevation  of  the  ridge  above  the  valley  is  of  course  much 


Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  highest  summit 
in  the  south,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  estimated  at  9000  feet'  This 
mountain,  although  in  a  sense  broken  off  fiK)m  Anti-Lebanon, 
yet  belongs  to  the  same  ran^.  North  of  esh-Sheikh,  Anti- 
Lebanon  consists  of  parallel  ridges  ;  low  at  first,  but  rising  into 
hiffher  summits  opposite  to  Zebed&ny  and  further  north.'  These 
liSgBB  diverge  more  and  more  towards  the  northeast ;  and  ulti- 
mately run  out  and  are  lost  in  the  desert  between  Hums  and 
Palmyra ;  leaving  the  main  ridge  north  of  Lebweh  to  run  on 
alcNse,  until  it  ends  in  the  great  plain  south  of  Hums.  The  east- 
ern declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  formed  by 
these  parallel  ridges,  with  plains  or  terraces  between.  The  few 
Btreams  which  rise  high  up  in  the  mountain,  cut  their  way 
through  these  ridges  by  deep  gorges.  The  western  declivity  is 
steeper ;  and  has  also  its  gorges,  by  which  roads  descend. 
Anti-Lebanon,  with  the  exception  of  esh-Sheikh,  is  everywhere 
lower  than  Lebanon ;  and  seems  to  tower  much  less  above  the 
groat  valley. 

The  great  fountains  altid  streams  which  burst  forth  in  the 
Bdk&'a,  at  the  foot  both  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  have 
been  mainly  described  ;  except  the  Nahr  Berddny,  which  issues 
firom  its  mountain  glen  at  Zahleh,  and  joins  the  Litfiny.  The 
Berddny  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  province  of  the 
BOkfi'a  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Ba'albek  on  the  north. 

Li.  Anti-Lebanon  are  many  plains  or  basins,  some  of  them 
fertile ;  and  several  small  lakes  or  pools  of  water.  Such  are 
those  of  er-Bfim,  at  Kefr  E^,  and  near  Deir  el-'Ash&yir. 

'  See  hb  Phyrica]  Map,  1851.  these  measaremente  I  am  indebted  to  the 

*  Tbat  is,  2626  French  metres,  or  7772  manuscript  communications  of  Dr  De 
Ftf.  feet;  fee  Voyage  dn  Dno  de  Ragnse,    Forest 

IL  p.  326.     Bhter  XVH  p.  192.    The  *  See  above,  pp.499,  606,  581. 

obaerration  was  made  with  bofling  water.  *  See  abore,  p.  482. 

*  WHdenbmoh  made  the  height  of  Fnm  '  The  mountain  above  BIAdAn,  the  high- 
d-lOiib  to  be  9621  English  feet,  which  est  point  of  Anti-Lebanon  proper,  rises  to 
Dr  De  FovesI  conaiders  too  high.~For  the  height  of  6,800  feet;  see  abore,  p.  486L 
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Besides  these  there  are  said  to  be  many  onk-holes,  where  the 
water  soon  disappears  and  descends  into  the  monntun,  feeding 
those  immense  subterranean  resenroirs  which  supply  the  great 
fountains.  In  Lebanon,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  single  lake  is 
spoken  of,  Birket  Ltmtln  or  Yemmdneh,  near  the  village  Yemr 
mdneh,  on  the  eastern  declivity.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  some  of 
the  loftiest  heights,  west  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  and  an  hour  and  t 
half  south  of  'Aineitah.  It  is  a  beautifal  lake.  Dr  De  Forest 
found  it  a  mile  long  in  June  ;  and  it  had  been  twice  as  long  in 
the  spring.  But  it  dries  away  in  the  autunm,  from  the  fiiilme 
of  its  principal  fountain  ;  which  is  fed  by  the  snows  in  the  deep 
gorges  above.  Here,  &cing  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  t 
temple,  fifty-six  feet  long  by  thirty-six  feet  wide,  on  an  elevated 
platform  measuring  265  feet  by  205  feet.^ 

The  sandstone  formations,  with  their  pine  groves,  so  frequent 
in  Lebanon,  rarely  appear  on  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  there  is,  in 
general,  much  less  of  fertility  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
The  limestone  rock  of  Anti-Lebanon,  according  to  Mr  Thomaoo, 
is  &r  less  ibssili&rous  than  that  of  Lebanon ;  and  approacha 
more  fi^uently  to  a  semi-ciystalline  marble.  Indeed,  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  the  evidences  of  volcanic  agency  are  generally  man 
abundant  and  striking ;  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  and 
the  absence  of  fossils,  but  also  in  the  remarkable  fractures  and 
dislocations  of  the  strata,  the  fissures  and  gorges,  and  the  vast 
fields  of  porous  lava,  volcanic  tuff,  green-stone,  and  amorphooi 
trap.  The  northern  portion  of  ihe  plain  of  the  Htdeh,  the 
whole  course  of  Wady  et-Teim  from  far  north  of  Basheiya,  the 
vast  plain  south  and  southeast  of  Damascus,  and  the  southeast- 
ern side  and  southern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  are  almost 
entirely  volcanic.  Tet  we  have  seen  too  the  same  volcanic  6r- 
mation  at  the  monument  of  HQrmul  near  Lebanon ;  and  we 
shall  meet  it  still  further  around  the  northern  end  of  ^'  that  goodly 
mountain.^' 

Turning  now  our  view  northwards  along  the  plain  and  vale  of 
the  Orontes,  we  find  the  river  pursuing  its  winding  coarse  ui  t 
northerly  direction  as  &r  as  to  the  latitude  of  Antioch  ;  where  it 
turns  westwards,  and  passes  through  a  mountain  gorge  to  the 
sea.  From  the  termination  of  Anti-Lebanon,  about  three  and  t 
half  hours  south  of  Hums,  imtil  the  hills  begin  to  rise  again  four 
hours  north  of  that  city,  the  river  is  bordered  on  the  east  only  by 
the  vast  plain,  extending  off  towards  the  east,  southeast,  and 
northe^t,  almost  illimitably.  On  the  west  are  the  low  begin- 
nings of  the  Nusairiyeh  mountains.  Four  hours  north  of 
Hamah,  the  river  breaks  through  a  rocky  ridge,  at  Seijar,  and 

'  Dr  De  Forest  in  Joam.  of  the  Amer.    Hogg's  >^ait  to  Damasciis  eto.  L  p.  S41 
Orientia  Soc  YoL  IH  p.  855.     Camp.    sq.     Bitter  XVII.  pp.  801-306. 
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Alters  its  proper  yalleyy  having  the  mountains  of  the  Nusaiilyeh 
on  the  west,  and  a  lower  range  of  hills  on  the  east.  This  valley 
is  about  two  hours  in  breadth,  is  in  some  peuls  marshy,  and 
has  several  small  lakes.  ^ 

About  three  hours  north  of  Bibleh  the  river  spreads  out  into 
the  small  lake  of  Eedes,  sometimes  caUed  also  the  lake  of  Hums. 
It  is  about  two  hours  in  length  by  one  in  breadth ;  and  its 
northern  end  is  about  two  hours  distant  from  Hums.  The  lake  is 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  whoUy,  artificial ;  being  formed  bv  an 
ancient  dam  or  embankment  across  the  stream.  The  length  of  the 
embankment  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards.  It  is  nowhere 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  seems  to  have 
been  often  rebuilt  or  repaired.  A  smcJl  tower  stands  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  dam.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  lake  is  a  small  island,  with  a  Tell  upon  it.* — ^From  the  lake, 
the  liver  flows  on  through  a  broad  shallow  depression ;  but  as  it 

Sproaches  Hamah,  its  vallclpLs  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below 
B  adjacent  country.* 
Tins  lake  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  who  calls  it  Eedes, 
and  alao  regards  it  as  artificial  ^'  K  the  embankment  were 
doBtroyed,''  he  says,  ^^  the  water  would  flow  off,  the  lake  would 
oeaae  to  exist,  and  would  become  a  river.''  *  The  building  of 
the  dam  was  in  Abulfeda's  day  referred  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
No  earlier  notice  of  the  lake  exists ; '  and  why  it  bears  the  name 
of  Kedes  is  unknown.  No  city  pr  village  of  that  name,  ancient 
or  modem,  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  embankment  is  proba- 
Uy  a  work  of  antiquity  ;  and  was  erected  in  order  to  raise  the 
water  oi  the  river  to  such  a  height,  that  it  might  be  conducted  in 
canals  over  the  wide  adjacent  plains  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tioii.  Some  of  these  canals  are  still  in  repair,  and  carry  tiie 
water  to  the  flelds  and  gardens ;  but  the  greater  number  are  in 
nuns.* 

Of  the  ancient  cities  along  this  portion  of  the  Orontes,  this 
18  not  the  place  to  speak  in  detail.  I  had  afterwards  a  distant 
view  of  Hums;  and  would  gladly  have  visited  Hamah  and 
Apamea;  but  my  time  did  not  permit.  Of  all  the  towns 
between  Antioch  and  Bibleh,  only  Hamah  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

>  Bnrekluurdt  Tnr.  in  Syr.  p.  185  aq.  AnnaL  Mod.  IV.  p.  218.    THlken  G«ach. 

W.  li.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1848,  p.  der  Kr.  VL  p.  5fi. 

686 1^  *  Poljbios  speaks  of  a  lake  and  manhes 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  near  Loodloea ;  bat  gives  them  no  name. 
nw  675,  676,  678.  Polyb.  5.  45.  10. 

*  W.  M.  Thomson,  ib.  1848,  p.  684.  «  J.  L.  Porter  m  BibUoth.  Saa  1854,  pu 

*  Tab.  Sjrr.  ed.  KoUor,  p.  167.    Comp.  676. 
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On  tbe  way  oetween  Antiocb  and  Emesa  (Hums),  the  Itine- 
rarium  Antonini  specifies  the  following  towns  and  diatanoea :  ^ 

ApamU  

Lariasa       •              •  .  •  nu  p.  AVI 

EpiphaniA  (Hamath)  .  .  .  ^  XVI 

Arethnaa       .           .  •  .  "  XVI 

Emeia            .           .  .  .  "  XVI 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  distances  correspond  to  the 
rate  of  travel  at  the  present  day  with  horses,  reckoning  ibor 
Boman  miles  to  the  hour,  as  we  have  done  above  between 
Ba'albek  and  Hums.*  From  Hamah  to  Hums  is  eigbt  hoon ; 
and  from  KoFat  el-Mudlk  to  Hamah  the  same.*  All  the  towns 
thus  specified  in  the  Itinerary  are  now  known. 

Apamea  of  Syria  lay  upon  the  hills  east  of  the  lower  Talkj 
of  the  Orontes.  It  was  a  city  of  in^rtance,  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  ;  and  continued  to  be^Ritrong  place  duri^  the  cen- 
turies of  the  crusades.^  Abulfeda  spei^  of  it  as  F^mieh,  or 
Afitmieh.'  But  the  name  has  long  been  forgotten  in  tliose 
regions  ;  having  been  superseded  by  tiiat  of  a  m(^m  castle  netr 
the  site,  EaFat  el-Mudik.  Niebuhr  heard  of  this  clumge  of 
name  at  Aleppo ;  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  conjectures  the  castlt 
io  be  the  site  of  Apamea,  but  he  saw  no  ruins.*  Mr  TbomBon, 
in  1846,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  describe  the  extensnt 
ruins,  with  their  many  squares  and  magnificent  colonnadea 
They  Ue  just  east  and  northeast  of  the  castle,  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.^ 

Lariasa  of  Syria  lay  midway  between  Apamea  and  Epi- 
phania.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  ;  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop ; 
and  some  of  its  coins  are  still  extant.*  Its  position  correspoiicb 
precisely  to  that  of  the  fortress  of  Seij&r,  or  rather  of  Sheiz&r  as 
Abulfeda  writes  it,*  occupying  a  high  triangular  point  where  the 
Orontes  bursts  through  the  rocky  barrier  finom  the  elevation  of 
Hamah,  and  enters  the  low  wet  plain  of  Apamea.  It  is  finir 
hours  distant  from  both  Apamea  and  Hamah.  Fragments  of 
columns,  Corinthian  and  Doric  capitals,  a  sarcophagus,  and  other 

>  Itin.  Antonini,  p.  187;  oomp.  also  p.  Wilken  GesclL  d.  Kreuis.  XL  ppw  27S,  S7i. 

194.  m.  il  pp.  8,  6. 

*  See  above,  p.  586.  *  Tab.  Syr.  pp  26,  114. 

*  Irby  and  Mangles  wer0  ei^t  hours  *  Niebuhr  ReSsebescbr.  in.  p.  97.  Buck- 
in  travelling  from  Hamah  to  Hums ;  Trav.  hardt  Tray,  in  Syr.  p.  188. 

pi  264.  [77.1    Burckhardt  waa  ton  hoars        ^  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Blblioth.  Sac  1S4S, 

on  the  way  from  Kol'at  Mndik  to  Hamah ;  pi  686  sq.  oomp.  1847,  pp.  404,  407. 
but  he  travelled  veiy  slowly ;  Trav.  p.        *  CeUarios  ib.  II.  p.  864.     Mannert  ibw 

142  sq.  VL  L  p.  860.--Le  Qnien  Oriens  Ghriit  IL 

*  Cellarins,   Notit.  Orbis    IL    p.    864.  p  917.— Eckhel  Doctr.  Nummor.  IIL  p. 
Mannert  Geo^gr.  der  Gr.  and  Rom.  VL  L  p  821.     Mionnet  M6d.  V.  p  2(>4. 

8G0.    U  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  IL  910.        *  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  pp.  26,  lia 
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lemaiiiB  serye  to  mark  this  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.*  It 
was  already  recognised  as  Larissa  by  Albert  Schultens.' 

Samathy  called  in  Scripture  ^^  the  great/'  is  a  yery  ancient 
city,  the  seat  of  a  Syrian  king,  who  was  an  ally  of  David  ;  and 
later  the  head  of  a  kingdom  or  province  which  included  Biblah.* 
By  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  it  was  called  Epiphania.*  But  its 
ancient  name  remained  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people ; 
and  it  is  now  known  only  as  Hamah.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
tiie  OronteSy  in  the  valley  and  on  the  acclivities.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  thirty  thousand.  One  of  the  curi- 
odties  of  the  place  are  the  immense  Persian  wheels,  called 
Kft'tUrahy  for  raising  water  to  the  upper  town.  Some  of  these 
are  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  raise  the  water  te 
nearly  that  height ;  being  driven  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  site  of  the  former  castle  is  a  lofty  mound  or  Tell,  like  thoto 
of  Aleppo  and  Hums.  There  are  few,  if  any,  traces  a£  antiquity 
in  the  city.'  Hamah  was  the  native  place  of  Abulfeda,  tbs 
Arabian  geographer  and  historian  ;  he  was  a  descendant  of 
•flaladfn,  md  head  of  the  royal  house  of  Hamah.' 

Arethusa  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  others,  and  was  the 
lit  of  a  bishop.'  Its  position  midway  between  Epiphania  and 
>  fixes  it  at  the  modem  village  of  Bestun,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  where  the  road  from  Hamah  to  Hums 
eroeses  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  The  river  here 
winds  along  a  chasm.  The  village  is  on  the  hill  above.  Portions 
of  walls  and  gateways,  the  lines  of  the  streets,  some  pedestals  of 
colunms,  and  a  few  coins,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
city.*  Abulfeda  describes  it  in  his  day  as  having  extensive 
ruins.*    It  was  recognised  by  Pococke  as  the  site  of  Arethusa.*' 

Hmesa^  now  Hums,  seems  not  to  reach  back  to  a  very  high 

*  Bnrokhudtft  Trar.  in  S^.  p.  143  sq.  Christ  IL  916.  AbaHedA  Tsb.  Sjr.  ed. 
W.  IL  Thomaon  in  Bib]ioth.*Sac  1848,  p.  Kahler,  jpp.  108,  149,  191.--0ther  writere 
688  tq.  also  oonfoimd  Hamath  and  Hammath ;  ao 

*  See  biB  Index  Qeogr.  ad  Vit  Saladin,  Adrichomius  p.  107.  Some  ha^e  regarded 
■n  j^patfamm.  So  too  Pococke  IL  L  p.  the  present  Hamah  as  Apamea ;  so  P. 
14&  Oeeenius,  Notes  to  Bnrckhardt^s  della  Valle  IL  p.  184.  Le  Quien  Oriens 
T^a;F.  inSvr.  L  p.  514  Germ.  Christ.  IL  910.    BOsohing,  in  part,  XL  L 

*  Am.  6,  2.-2  Sam.  8,  9  sq.— 2  K.  28,  p.  883. 

Sa— Bebnd  Palswt.  pp.  119,  120.     Man-  *  See  De  Gnignes  Hist  des  Hnns,  Introd. 

■ert  L  a  pi  869.    Comp.  Ranmer  PaUst  pp.  503,  504,  Germ. 

pi  118,  eu.  8 ;  whne  however  he  wrongly  ^  CeUarins  ib.  p.  867.    Mannert  L  c  p. 

rsiids  n«n  Hamaik  for  nan  Hammath,  868.    I^  Qoien  Oriens  Christ.  IL  916. 

in  Jodi.  *19,  86.                    "  '  Irbj  and  Mangles  p.  264.  [78.1    W. 

^  For  the  coins  of  Epiphania,  see  Eckhel  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1848,  p. 

Dootr.  Nnmmor.  m.  a  812.     Mionnet  884.    For  the  coins,  see  Eckhel  Doctr. 

MM.  v.  p  281.  Nommor.  m.  p.  809.    Mionnet  Med.  V. 

*  Pooocke  n.  L  p.   148.     Bnrokhardt  F  225. 

Trav.  p.  146.  W.  M  Thomson  in  Biblioth.         *  Tab.  Syr.  ib.  p.  22 ;  comp.  Not.  96, 
Sac  1848,   pp.  680-682;   also   in  Miss,    in  Add.  et  Corr.  prefixed. 
HttBld,  1841,  p.  862  sq.  Le  Qnien  Oriens        **  VoL  IL  p.  142. 
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antiquity.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  and  tlie  eailiest 
notices  are  those  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  speak  only  of  the 
JEmesenes  as  a  people  or  tribe.'  Ptolemy  names  Emesa  as  in 
the  district  of  Apamea ;  and  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  often  mention  the  city.*  Coins  of  Caracalla  and 
Heliogabalus  show  that  Emesa  was  in  their  day  invested  with 
the  rights  of  a  Boman  colony.'  It  was  already  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  temple  and  worship  of  the  sun ;  the  daughter  of  the 
high  priest,  JuHa  Domna,  had  ascended  the  imperial  throne; 
and  Heliogabalus,  the  youthful  priest,  gloried  as  emperor  in  the 
title,  ^^  Sacerdos  Dei  Solis."  *  It  was  early  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop ;  and  under  Diocletian,  near  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  Silvanus  its  bishop 'suffered  martyrdom.'  Under  the 
emperor  Constantino  a  splendid  church  was  erected  in  Emesa.' 

With  the  other  cities  of  Syria,  Emesa  passed  under  the 
Muhammedan  dominion  in  A.  D.  636  ;^  and  during  the  following 
centuries  came  under  the  sway  of  the  successive  dynasties,  the 
Ommiades,  Tulunides,  Seljuks,  and  others."  Its  name  was  nov 
Hems  or  Hums ;  which  probably  had  been  softened  by  the 
Greeks  into  Emesa.'  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  host  of  the  crofiaden, 
after  the  capture  of  Antioch,  marched  up  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  ;  took  possession  of  Sheizfir,  HamsJi,  and  Hums,  which 
opened  to  them  their  gates ;  and  then  passed  down  along  the 
northern  end  of  Lebanon  to  'Arka  and  the  coast"  The  city  in 
A.  D.  1130  resisted  successftOly  the  siege  and  assaults  of  Zenki 
the  Atabek  chieftain  ;  who  after  forty  days  drew  off  his  forces." 
In  the  years  1157  and  1170,  Syria  was  ravaged  by  terrible  earth- 
quakes ;  by  which  Hums  was  well  nigh  destroyed.*"  Here  too 
took  place  a  great  and  decisive  battie,  in  A.  D.  1281,  between 
the  Saracens  and  the  Mogols ;  in  which  the  latter  were  over- 
thrown, and  their  power  in  Syria  for  a  time  annihilated.*' 
During  these  centuries,  Tortosa  was  the  port  of  Hums." 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Belon,  on  his  way 

'  Strabo  rh  'E/iff<n^y  H^ros^  16.  2.  10.        *  Constantin.  Porphyrogen.   da  admin, 

p.  758.    Plinj  <*  Emesenoa,"  5.  19  or  23.  Imperio,   c.   25,   p.   59,     X^^u^,    l^rm  ri 

'  Ptol.  Geogr.  5.  14. — Herodian.  5.  8.  ^'EfMo-o-o.     A  similar  ixutance  ia  the  Azmbte 

Ammian.  MarcelL  14.  26.    ib.  26.  18.  KhCilasah,   Heb.   nx^bn ,    Gr.   "EXMra, 

»  For  the  coiM  of  Emesa,  see  Eckhel  ^^^  i^  Ehisa,  in  the'dosert  towarda  Simd, 

Doctr.  Numm.  in.  p.    811.       Ifiomiet  wmth  of  Hebron.     See  VoL  I.  pp.  201,  201 

MedV.p227.  [L  296  sq.  566.]  "^ 

See  above,  p.  621      ..    .   ^     ^_^    ,         "  Wilken  Gescb.  der  Kr.  L  p.  249  so. 

•  Enseb.  H.  E.  8.  18.  ib.  9.  6.     Several  tt       ror 
of  the  bishops  of  Emesa  are  named ;  Lo            Milken  ib.  H.  p.  586. 

Quien  Oricns  Christ  II.  887  sq.  "  De  Gnignes  ffist  des  Huna,  IL  pp. 

•  Sozomen.  H.  E.  3.  17.— See  generaUy  495,  627,  Germ.  DUerbelot  BibliodL 
for  Emeaa,  Cellarins  L  c.  IL  p.  857  sq.  Or.  art  Hfmt,  Wilken  ib.  Ill  iL  pp.  184, 
Mannert  I  c.  YI.  I  p.  856.  185. 

^  See  above,  p.  528.  »»  Wilken  ib.  VII.  p.  667  sq. 

•  See  Index  to  De  Gnignes  Hist  dei        **  Ediisi  par  Janbezt,  I.  p.  359. 
Hnna,  art  Hemcua^  Germ. 
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fiom  Damascus  to  Aleppo,  passed  through  Ba'albek  aud  Hums. 
He  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  latter  city  as  aucient  and  good, 
and  in  part  still  standing ;  though  the  houses  were  mosQy  in 
niins.^  Pietro  deUa  Yalle  was  in  Hke  manner  at  Hums  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.*  All  later  travellers,  who  have  passed 
between  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  have  of  course  taken  their  way 
through  Hums. 

At  the  present  day  Hums  is  a  city  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  of  whom  seven  thousand  are  Christians,  chiefly  of 
the  Greek  churcL  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
lertile  plain,  which  in  some  directions  extends  quite  to  the  horizon. 
The  first  swell  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  three  and  a  half  hours  from 
the  city,  about  S.  by  W.  The  river  Orontes  is  hardly  a  mile 
distant  in  the  west ;  and  from  it  the  city  is  supplied  with  water, 
brought  on  the  backs  of  animals  or  men.'  The  ancient  embank- 
ment of  the  lake  is  two  hours  from  the  city ;  but  neither  the 
lake  nor  the  river  is  visible.  The  streets  are  in  general  paved 
with  square  blocks  of  basalt,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  the 
same  material  ^  It  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  of  Syria.  There 
aie  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings  ;  but  large  hewn  stones  and 
firagments  of  columns  of  granite,  basalt,  and  limestone,  are  every 
whare  scattered,  and  testify  to  its  ancient  architecture.  The 
modem  walls  around  the  city  are  of  use  only  against  the  wild 
Azabe.«  Dr  De  Forest  found  Hums  to  be  1496  English  feet 
above  the  sea.' 

The  mound  or  Tell,  on  which  the  castle  of  Hums  was  built, 
and  which  we  afterwards  had  in  sight  for  several  hours  after  leav- 
ing Bibleh,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  Mr  Porter  estimates 
its  diameter  at  three  hundred  yards.*  Its  height,  according  to 
Dr  De  Forest,  is  one  hundred  and  one  feet.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  broad  fosse.^  The  sloping  sides  were  formerly  laid  with 
small  square  blocks  of  basalt,  forming  an  escarpment ;  por- 
tions of  which  only  now  remain.'  Around  the  summit  was  a 
wall  of  great  strength ;  the  facing  being  of  large  limestone 
blocks,  while  the  middle  was  filled  up  with  rubble  embedded 
in  cement.  All  that  remains  of  the  castle  at  the  present  day, 
are  a  few  portions  of  the  exterior  towers  on  the  northern  waU. 
The  summit  of  the  Tell  is  now  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Among  these  are  seen  several  large  fragments  of  red  and  gray 

"  P.  Belon  Obtenrat  4to,  Par.  1666,  p.  •  J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  p.  679  aq. 

156.     Paulas'  SammL  Th.  II.  p.  9.  *  According  to  Pococke,  the  foBse  was 

'  Tom.  II.  pi  183.  **  about  twenty  feet  deep  and  thirty  paces 

'  £.  Smith  in  BibL  Bea.  1st  edit  IIL  broad ; "  over  it  was  a  bridge  of  seyeral 

App.  p.  174.  arohes;  II.  I  p.  141. 

*  See  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  '  Pococke  speaks  of  this  facing  as  still 
1864,  pp.  677-681.  W.  M.  Thomson,  ibid,  extant  in  his  day ;  and  of  the  fortress  as 
184S,  pp.  683,  684.  **  a  large  nuned  castle;''  II.  I  p.  14L 

*  Ms.  Letter. 

Vol.  in.- 
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granite  columns  ;  the  remains  probably  of  some  ancient  temple, 
perhaps  that  of  the  snn.  The  whole  character  and  position  of 
the  castle  of  Hums  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  Aleppo.  A  modem  Wely  with  a  white  dome  crowns  the 
summit  of  the  Tell ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Laodicea,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  head  of  a  district, 
which  he  calls  Laodicene,  comprising  the  towns  of  Laodicea, 
Paradisus,  and  Jabruda.*  In  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  it  has  the  epithet  Scahiosa  Laodicea;*  for  what  reason 
is  not  known.  Polybius  mentions  Laodicea  as  near  a  lake  and 
marshes.'  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  it  as  "  at  or  in  Lebanon ; " 
the  former  describes  it  as  at  the  northern  end  of  the  plain 
Marsyas,  or  the  Bok&'a.*  It  bears  the  like  epithet  on  coins 
of  Antoniuns  Pius  and  Caracalla.'  Laodicea  was  a  Boman  col- 
ony, having  the  jus  Italicum  ;•  and  became  also  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop.'  These  notices  exhaust  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  ancient  city. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  Itin,  Antonini  places  Lao- 
dicea at  eighteen  Boman  miles  south  of  Emcsa,  and  thirty-two 
north  of  Conna,  or  er-R^s  ;  while  the  Peutinger  Tables  mark  it 
at  twenty  miles  from  Emesa  ;  and  Ptolemy,  at  fifteen  degrees 
of  latitude  south  of  the  same  city.'  According  to  our  former 
proportion  of  four  Eoman  miles  to  one  hour  of  travel,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  was  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
hours.  According  to  the  Itinerary  it  was  also  eight  hours  distant 
from  Conna,  or  er-Ras. 

Where  then  was  this  Laodicea  pituated  ?  The  preceding 
distances  show  conclusively,  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  old 
Jtlsieh,  as  suggested  by  Lapie  and  others ;  •  for  Jiisieh  is  at 
least  seven  or  eight  hours  distant  from  Hums,  and  not  more 
than  four  hours  from  cr-Ras.*®  In  searching,  therefore,  through- 
out the  region  uortli  of  Ribleh,  for  some  spot  which  might  possi- 
bly correspond  to  the  site  of  Laodicea,  I  could  find  none  deserv- 
ing any  attention,  except  the  high  mound  known  as  Tell  Neby 

'  Ptol.  Geogr.  5.  U.  •  Leg.  1,  Dig.  de  Censib.  §  3,  *'Estet 

*  Or.  ^KafiioMra  AaoHlK^ia.  In  some  Laodiceua  colonia  in  Syria  Coele,  cui  di- 
copies  of  Ptolemy  it  is  read  Kaj3/«(ro,  vus  Severus  et  imperator  uoster  jus  Italic! 
"without  sense.  Tlie  epithet  is  doabtlesa  ob  belli  civilis  merita  concewii."  See 
from  the  Lutin,  L^tudicia  iScabioaa,  as  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ai>tt  art  Coionia,  p.  317. 
the  Tables  have  it ;   Segm.  X.  ed.  Scheyb.  '  Reland  Pa]R!»t.  p.  217.      Le   Quien 

*  Polvb.  5.  45.  10.  Oriens  Christ.  II.  841. 

*  Strabo  IG.   2.   18,  kpxh  avrov  AaoSf-  "  See  above,  p.  635. 

Item  riirphs  Aifiayoy.     Plin.  H.  N.  6.  19  or  'See  Itin.  ed.  Parthei  et  Find.  Index 

23,  "  Laodiceni,  qui  ad  Libanum  cogno-  p.  3.')0.     W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Saft 

minantur."  1848,  p.  694. 

*»  E.   g.   irpbs  AjjSrfvw,  4y  t«   Ai$dy(f>.  "  Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac. 

El'khel  Doctr.  Numm.  III.  p.  33G.    Mion-  1854,  p.  672. 
net  Med.  V.  p.  241. 
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Mmdau,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes  somewhat 
more  than  two  hours  north  of  Bibleh.  There  is  a  modem  village 
on  the  side  of  the  mound  ;  while  the  summit  is  crowned  with  a 
white  Weljr,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  on  every  side.  This 
Tell  is  visiUe  &om  Bibleh,  and  we  had  it  in  sight  for  several 
hours  after  leaving  that  place. — The  thought  arose,  May  not  this 
Tell,  perhaps,  have  been  the  site  of  Laodicea  ? 

Mr  Porter  travelled,  in  1853,  from  Ribleh  to  Hums  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Leaving  Bibleh  in  the  morning, 
about  6  o'clock,  at  8.15  he  was  opposite  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and 
after  slight  delays  and  turning  out  of  the  road  to  visit  the  em- 
bankment at  the  lake,  he  reached  Hums  at  1.15.  This  would 
give  the  time  of  travel,  along  the  road,  at  not  much  over  four 
and  a  half  hours  ;  and  this  coincides  with  the  distance  of  Lao- 
dicea from  Emesa.^  The  position,  therefore,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  site  of  the  former  city. 

On  examining  the  Tell  with  his  glass  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  Mr  Porter  "could  plainly  see  extensive  ruins 
scattered  along  its  base."'  A  tributary  here  falls  into  the 
Orontes,  coming  from  a  fountain,  'Ain  et-Tannflr,  and  a  small 
lake,  in  the  southwest ;  and  the  Tell  and  ruins  occupy  the 
angle  above  the  junction. — In  Sept.  1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled 
from  Hamah  to  Bibleh  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  He 
visited  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and  is  the  first  and  only  traveller 
who  has  given  an  account  of  it.  The  Tell  is  on  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Orontes  and  its  tributary,  el-Mukadiyeh,  above 
the  junction.  A  ditch  drawn  from  one  stream  to  the  other, 
made  the  Tell  an  island.  Around  the  southern  base  of  this 
large  Tell,  are  spread  th^  remains  of  an  extensive  ancient  city. 
They  consist  of  numerous  columns,  foundations,  and  small  por- 
tions of  the  original  wall ;  the  rubble  work  of  which  was 
Soman  brick.  Mr  Thomson  says :  "  I  found  the  people  of  the 
Tell  breaking  up  the  columns  to  bum  into  lime ;  and  as,  in  this 
trap  region,  limestone  is  scarce,  this  process  of  destruction  may 
have  been  going  on  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  the  wonder  is, 
that  such  a  number  of  columns  have  escaped  their  barbarous 
sledges." » 

Both  the  position,  therefore,  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  the 
remains,  leave  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  in  Tell  Neby  Min- 
dau we  have  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laodicea  of  Lebanon. 

'J.    L.   Porter  in  Bibliotbeca  Sacra,  eee  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Bibliotb.  Sac.  1848, 

1864,   pp.    674-677.— The    foUowing   ia  p.  691. 
another  ettimate :  From  Hams  to  the  lake,         *  J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  p.  675. 
two  honn.  Length  of  the  lake,  two  honrs.        '  W.   M.   Thomson,   in  Biblioth.   Sac 

From  the  southwest  comer  of  the  lake  to  1848,  pp.  691,  692.— Dr  De  Forest  also 

the  Tell,  one  hoar.     In  all  Jive  hoars,  bat  confirms  orallj    the    statements    of    Mr 

somewhat  circuitons.     For  the  first  two  Thomson, 
distances,  see  above,  p.  549.   For  the  last, 
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There  remain  now  the  ruins  at  old  Jilsieh  to  be  considered  ; ' 
and  the  question  arises,  can  they  be  identified  with  any  known 
ancient  city  ?     We  may  at  least  attempt  the  problem. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  the  Laodicene  of  Ptolemy  in- 
cluded the  three  towns  of  Laodicea,  Paradisus,  and  Jabruda.* 
The  first  we  have  just  determined.  The  last  is  obviously 
the  modem  Yebriid,  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  some  ten  or  eleven  hours  north  of  DamascuB,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  W.  S.  W.  of  Nebk.  It  still  x>os^88e8  an 
ancient  church,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  its 
architecture.'  It  appears,  then,  that  the  district  Laodicene  ex- 
tended from  Laodicea  in  a  southeasterly  direction  aciOBS  Anti- 
Lebanon  to  Jabruda ;  and  that  Paradisus  lay  between  those 
two  places.  Now  Ptolemy  marks  Paradisus  at  ten  degrees  of 
latitude  south  of  Laodicea,  and  five  degrees  of  lon^tude  east  of 
the  same  ;  and  that  well  accords  with  the  position  of  old  JOsidi 
relative  to  Tell  Neby  Mindau.*  Again,  he  gives  the  latitude 
of  Jabruda  at  only  five  d^rees  south  of  Paradisus,  which  is  evi- 
dently wrong  ;  while  he  places  Jabruda  fifteen  d^rees  of  longi- 
tude east  of  Paradisus ;  which  last  accords  with  the  relative 
position  of  old  Jflsieh  and  Yebriid.  The  specifications  of 
Ptolemy  cannot,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  exact ;  bnt,  in  the 
case  of  groups,  they  serve  to  mark  the  relative  positions  of 
the  places  named  together,  as  they  lay  before  the  mind  of  the 
geographer.  In  the  present  instance,  they  seem  to  point  defi- 
nitely to  old  Jtisieh  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paradisus. 

Paradisus  is  simply  named  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  ;  '  and  ii 
nowhere  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  seat. 


Saturday  Jwne  \2{h.  This  morning,  after  completing  our 
observations  at  Ribleh,  we  prepared  to  set  off  for  el-Husn,  on 
our  way  to  Beirut.  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  sadness, 
that  I  gave  up  finally  the  idea  of  visiting  Hums,  Hamah,  and 
Antioch.  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  was  ready  to  take  that 
route.  But  the  heat  of  summer  had  already  come  ;  my  health 
was  hanging  by  a  slender  thread  ;   and  it  seemed   important, 

'  For  an  sccoont  of  these  ruins,  see  autumn  of  1852,  and  again  in  1853;  see 

above,  p.  544;  and  especially  J.  L.  Porter  Bibllotheoa  Sacra,  1854,  ppu  441  sq«  446 

in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  pp.  671,  672.  sq.  also  p.  689  sq. 

•  See  above,  p.  654.  *  PtoL  5. 14  ;  e.  g. 

•Thisisdonbtle88theKX/iia*I«MiAK>^«w,  „..*..  ^ -«       ^ 

»;Clima  Jambrudorum,-orth7eicle8ias.  I^SSSis       "**      £«       Siw 

tical  Noiiti<E ;  as  MalAla,  three  hours  fur-  Jabrud*  70.  SSsSO 

ther  south,  is  the  KA/fia  Mcr/Xo^Ciy  of  the 

same  ;  Rcland  Falsest,  p.  217.    Both  these         •  Strabo  16.  2.  19.  p.  756.     Plin.  H.  K. 

places  were  visited  by  Mr  Porter  in  the  6.  19  or  23. — Cellarius  1.  c  p.  374. 
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that  I  should  leave  Beirut  by  the  steamer  of  June  22nd,  rather 
than  delay  for  a  month  or  even  a  fortnight  longer.  Beluctantly, 
therefore^  I  turned  my  course  westwards  ;  and  the  event  proved 
that  I  desisted  from  my  joumeyings  none  too  soon. 

Our  journey  of  to  day  lay  around  the  northern  end  of 
Lebanon,  to  the  great  fortress  formerly  known  as  el-Husn  el- 
Akrftdy  "  Castle  of  the  Kurds  ;  "  now  called  simply  el-Husn.  A 
main  object  was  to  examine  the  character  of  the  tract  lying 
between  Lebanon  and  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairiyeh  further 
nortL  In  a  direct  line  the  distance  from  Bibleh  to  the  fortress 
would  not  be  much,  if  any,  over  eight  hours ;  but  the  long  circuit 
which  we  had  to  make  on  account  of  the  difficult  and  marshy 
nature  of  some  of  the  intervening  ground,  prolonged  our  day's 
journey  to  nine  and  a  half  hours. 

We  crossed  the  river  by  the  ford  above  described  ;  *  and  left 
the  north  bank  at  9  o'clock.  Our  course  at  first  was  north. 
After  fifteen  minutes  we  saw  el-Husn,  bearing  N.  30°  W.  At 
9.45  we  again  struck  the  Orontes  in  one  of  its  meanderings  ; 
and  then  turned  our  course  more  northwesterly.  The  plain  was 
a  dead  level ;  the  soil  hard  and  gravelly,  and  fertile  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  canals  led  through  it  from  the  river  ;  of  which  we 
crossed  several.  Much  of  our  way  at  first  was  by  short  cuts 
through  tilled  fields ;  which  the  guide  seemed  to  know  well. 
At  10.30  we  reached  'Ain  et-Tannfir,  a  good  sized  fountidn  in 
the  plain  ;  having  north  of  it  a  small  winding  lake.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  stream  el-Mukadlyeh,  which  joins  the  Orontes  at 
Tell  Neby  Mindau.  That  Tell  was  here  about  an  hour  distant 
E.  N.  E.  The  village  of  Zeiteh  lay  in  the  opposite  direction, 
about  the  same  distance  W.  8.  W. 

At  10.50  there  was  by  our  path  a  small  milestone,  with  a 
Greek  inscription  now  illegible.  In  five  minutes  more  we 
crossed  a  pretty  stream  brought  firom  a  fountain  some  distance 
on  the  left,  and  running  along  the  east  side  of  a  lower  meadow- 
like tract,  through  which  meanders  a  small  brook.  This  vale 
forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  ;  and  the  ground  begins 
to  rise  immediately  from  it.  Just  here,  on  its  western  side,  we 
came  at  11.05  to  el-Buweidah,  a  ruined  village  ;  now  occupied 
by  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  dwelling  mostly  in  booths  and 
in  tents  covered  with  mats. 

Here  at  Buweidah  we  came  again  among  black  basaltic 
stones  and  rocks  ;  and  the  trap  formation  continued  around  the 
whole  northern  end  of  Lebanon  quite  to  the  vicinity  of  Sheikh 
Muhammed.  The  ground  rises  from  el-Buweidah  very  gradually 
at  first.     At  11.30  the  whole  lake  of  Hums  came  into  view  ;  the 

'  See  above,  p.  648. 
Vol.  in.-47* 
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island  in  its  southern  part  appearing  like  a  tnmcated  TdL 
The  lofty  castle  of  Hums  was  also  now  in  sight.  At  11.45  we 
seemed  to  come  out  upon  a  plateau  ;  and  at  12  o'clock,  bad  the 
island  in  the  lake  and  the  castle  of  Hums  in  a  line,  bearing 
N.  E.  by  E.  The  ruins  of  a  village,  Um  el-H4ratein,  the  hoYefi 
built  of  black  basalt,  followed  at  12.05  ;  and  just  beyond  was  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents.  At  12.30  was  another  mined  vil- 
lage of  like  black  stones,  el-Kuneiyiseh.  Here  was  one  tolerably 
large  building,  which  we  could  not  make  out.  Under  one  of  its 
doorways,  lectding  through  a  thick  partition  wall,  we  rested  and 
took  lunch  ;  that  being  the  only  shaded  spot  that  we  could  find. 

Setting'  off  again  at  1.45,  we  passed  a  water-bed  at  2.05, 
running  down  northeast  towards  the  lake.  At  2.15  there  was 
another  black  ruined  village,  Huneider  ;  and  Arab  booths  near 
it.  At  2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  height  of  land,  a  plateau  cf 
some  width,  having  many  shrub  oaks. 

Thus  far  we  had  been  gradually  ascending  the  eastern  decUv- 
ity  of  the  broad  and  low  slope,  which  we  could  everywhere  see 
running  out  and  down  from  the  termination  of  the  great  masKB 
of  Lebanon,  towards  the  east,  the  northeast,  and  the  north. 
This  slope  descends  very  gradually.  Laige  tracts  of  it,  near 
Lebanon,  are  covered  with  forests  of  shrub  oaks  and  other  trees ; 
presenting  a  green  and  pleasing  appearance.  "While  thus  the 
eastern  portion  of  Lebanon  was  seen  to  end  on  our  left,  we  now 
had  in  sight  a  lower  ridge  running  out  from  this  part  towards 
the  northwest,  in  front  of  the  more  western  portion.  The  north- 
western end  of  this  ridge,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  is  the 
northernmost  point  of  Lebanon.  This  ridge  was  now  on  oar 
left  ;  and  along  its  northeastern  side  lies  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Wady  Khalid,  with  a  stream,  the  remotest  source  of  the  Nahr 
el-Kebir.  On  our  right  we  could  everywhere  look  down  along 
the  slope  to  lower  ground  west  of  the  lake  of  Hums.  This  tract 
appeared  level,  and  was  better  cultivated.  Indeed,  along  onr 
path  we  had  seen  very  little  tillage  since  leaving  el-Buweidah 

Thus  far  the  whole  region  seems  to  be  drained  eastward& 
But  on  this  height  of  land  we  could  now  look  off  westwards,  and 
see  not  only  the  fortress  el-Husn,  but  also  the  mountains  in  the 
northwest  beyond,  along  the  coast  north  of  Tortosa. 

Indeed,  after  a  few  minutes,  we  struck  the  head  of  a  side 
Wady,  running  west  to  Wady  Khalid  ;  and  kept  along  its 
northern  brow  above,  having  occasional  glimpses  into  its  depthn 
At  2.40  there  was  another  mined  village,  Harba'ana,  with  its 
hovels  of  black  stones  ;  and  five  minutes  beyond  it  we  stopped 
at  a  very  rude  and  singular  tomb. 

This  tomb  has  tKe  form  of  a  rude  quadrangular  enclosure, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  with  walls  four  feet  thick.     On  the  south 
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idde  is  a  doorway  leading  into  an  area  or  broad  passage  ;  on  each 
side  of  which,  and  at  the  end  opposite  the  door,  are  two  tiers  of 
niches,  one  above  the  other,  for  dead  bodies  ;  the  ends  lieing 
towards  the  area.  There  are  ten  niches  in  each  tier  on  the 
■ides  ;  and  eight  in  each  tier  at  the  end  ;  in  all,  fifly-six  niches. 
The  divisions  between  the  niches  are  formed  by  thin  stones  of 
Uack  basalt,  roughly  hewn  and  set  on  their  edges.  The  floors 
ttre  of  similar  stones  ;  while  the  upper  covering,  or  roof,  is  formed 
1^  long  stones  of  a  like  kind  laid  over  each  upftcr  niche,  and 
doping  a  little  outwards.  There  is  no  trace  of  mortar  or  j^lastcr. 
The  niches  are  about  six  feet  deep,  by  two  feet  bnjad  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  Only  those  on  the  east  side  are  still  i^er- 
ftot ;  the  rest  have  been  more  or  less  thrown  down.  On  a  rough 
Btone  outside,  at  the  right  of  the  doorway,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Gkeek  inscription,  very  rudely  cut,  and  so  much  weather-worn  as 
to  be  illegible.  We  could  make  out  only  the  words  TIC 
TIN€»N,  forming  one  line.  Mr  Bobson,  who  had  been  at  Pal- 
myra, was  struck  with  the  rude  resemblance  of  the  stnictare  to 
tiue  splendid  tombs  around  that  city.     The  general  plan  is  the 


After  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  we  passed  on  ;  and  could  now 
look  down  the  side  Wady  to  its  junction  with  Wady  Kh&Iid,  and 
see  {he  brook  of  the  latter,  the  main  branch  of  the  river  el-Kebir, 
•ome  three  or  four  hundred  feet  below  us.  We  descended  along 
the  Bteep  northern  bank  of  the  Kh&lid  ;  and  were  now  again 
completely  environed  by  mountain  scenery.  The  last  ridges  of 
Lebanon  were  on  our  left,  green  with  shrubs ;  while  the  hi^ 
bank  on  our  ri^t  was  in  like  manner  green,  rocky,  and  precipi* 
tooft.  At  3.30  we  eame  down  to  the  stream  at  a  mill ;  just 
where  the  Wady  opens  out  into  a  sweet  valley,  well  watered  and 
ftrtile^  paaang  cm  northwest  Here  also  comes  in  another  broad 
jfartile  valley  fiom  the  northeast,  now  full  of  fields  of  wheat. 
We  eoaU  not  see  its  northeafftem  extremity  ;  bat  the  rise  fiiom 
it  in  that  quarter  to  the  plateau  whence  we  had  descemled,  did 
■0t  aeem  to  be  great. 

We  now  Gontimied  oar  coorse  down  Wady  Khalid,  north- 
weatb  At  4  o'clock  there  was  an  Arab  encampment  in  the 
valley  ;  and  we  passed  two  large  cemeteries;  where  these  noma- 
die  Arabs,  from  a  great  distance  round  about,  bury  their  dead. 
At  4L15  the  small  village  of  Ma«heirifeh  wss  on  tl^  right  hand 
UD  ;  and  we  tffpnmched  the  end  of  the  valler,  where  it  Msoes 
into  the  fine  plam  or  baan  kziown  a#  el-Bukei'a.  H^re.  just  on 
oor  left,  wa«  tibe  northwestern  end  ^  the  outlyin?  rjlq^  <.i  Leb*- 
non  above  deaczibed.    It  ferms  the  extreme  northen:  c^int  of  all 
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Lebanon ;  is  green  and  beautiful,  beinjz  covered  with  shrabs ; 
and  stands  forth  a  fitting  termination  of  the  noble  mountain. 

The  existence  of  this  fine  plain,  el-Bukei'a,  thus  embosomed 
among  the  hills,  was  quite  unexpected  to  me.'  It  extends  from 
northeast  to  southwest  between  three  and  four  hours  in  length ; 
its  broadest  part,  between  the  mouth  of  Wady  KhMid  and  the 
castle,  being  about  two  hours.  Its  form  is  an  oval,  rather  than 
a  parallelogram ;  the  northwestern  side,  howeyer,  being  more 
nearly  straight.  It  is  bounded  in  the  southeast  by  the  last  spun 
and  hills  of  Lebanon  in  that  quarter,  south  of  the  northernmost 
point  of  Lebanon,  where  we  now  stood.  Towards  the  north- 
east, it  is  shut  in  by  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope  nm* 
ning  down  north  from  Lebanon,  as  above  described ;  which 
however,  just  here,  is  severed  from  Lebanon  by  the  deep  gulf 
of  Wady  Kh^id.  Further  towards  the  north  are  the  ridges  of 
the  Nusairiyeh  mountains  ;  from  which  a  lower  ridge,  or  range  of 
hills,  extends  out  southwest  along  the  whole  western  side  ^  eU 
Bukei'a  ;  forming  the  division  and  broad  step  between  it  and 
the  great  lower  plain  along  the  coast.  This  range  declines  grad- 
ually towards  the  southwest ;  and  along  that  part  of  the  Buei'a 
rises  much  less  above  the  plain. 

The  river  el-Keblr  enters  the  Bukei'a  firom  Wady  Ehilid, 
and  passing  down  to  its  southwestern  extremity,  there  breab 
through  the  low  western  ridge  by  a  gorge  to  the  lower  western 
plain.  This  gorge  is  said  to  be  in  some  parts  narrow  and  rocky ; 
in  others  wide,  and  cultivated.  In  the  Bukei'a  itself  are  aeveial 
fountains,  large  and  small,  and  some  marshes  ;  but  the  Keblr  ii 
the  only  permanent  stream  that  enters  it  from  any  quarter.  It 
receives  all  the  waters  of  the  plain  itself ;  and  is  the  only  stream 
that  issues  from  it.  The  Bukei'a  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  and  is 
well  cultivated.  The  owners,  or  at  least  the  tillers  of  its  soil,  are 
Christians  of  the  Greek  churcL 

The  road  by  which  we  had  travelled  thus  far,  passes  on  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kebir  to  the  Jisr  el-Aswad,  or  black  bridge, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  There  it  crosses  the  river  wd 
strikes  over  the  low  line  of  hills  to  the  western  plain  ;  where 
after  a  time  it  again  crosses  the  Kebir  by  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  or 
white  bridge,  said  to  be  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours  distant 
from  the  other. — Prom  the  spot  where  we  now  were,  in  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Khdlid,  there  is  a  direct  path  across  the  plain 
to  the  castle,  which  now  stood  out  conspicuously  before  us  ;  the 

'  Burckliardt  says  not  a  word  of  the  monntain  (el-Husn)  and  the  nortfaem  tad 

pkin  ;    Trav.   p.    158  sq.      Buckingham  of  Lebanon,  there  intervenes  a  plain,  caUed 

mentions  and  praises  it,  as  Wady  el-Uusn ;  el-Bukei*a,   in   which  are   a   namber  of 

bnt  gives  no  idea  of  its  character  or  posi-  Turkm&n  settlements  ;**  Bibl  Res.  1st  adit 

tion ;  Arab  Tribes  p.  603.     Dr  Smith  in  m.  App.  p.  181. 
1834  merely  says  of  it:  "Between  this 
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distance  being  abont  two  hours  to  the  foot  of  the  western  hills. 
Bat  in  consequence  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
guide  and  muleteers  were  unwilling  to  venture  by  that  road  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  lest  the  animals  might  be  swamped. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  a  circuit  arotmd  the  northern 
part  of  the  plain,  following  at  first  the  eastern  hills.  We  did 
■0 ;  and  were  thus  nearly  three  and  a  half  hours  in  reaching  the 
voint  at  which  we  aimed,  only  two  hours  distant  from  our  start- 
up place. 

We  crossed,  therefore,  the  river  el-Keb!r,  along  which  we  had 
thus  &r  travelled,  by  a  bridge  with  a  high  arch,  called  Jisr  el- 
Eam&r.  Our  path  lay  along  over  the  ends  of  the  low  hills  jut- 
ting out  from  the  great  slope  above.  On  these  we  passed  several 
other  ruined  villages  of  black  stones,  without  learning  their 
names.  We  met  also  a  large  herd  of  neat  cattle,  and  ancfther 
cxf  buffiilos.  The  latter  are  quite  at  home  in  this  marshy 
plain ;  as  also  in  the  HtlleL  At  6  o'clock  we  crossed  the  direct 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  coming  down  from  the  slope  on  our 
light,  and  passing  through  the  Bukei'a  to  cross  the  hUls  in  the 
•outhwest  quarter,  and  so  reach  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  in  the  west* 
em  plain.  Before  coming  to  this  road,  we  had  passed  two  quite 
laige  fountains  on  our  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  consider- 
able streams  running  to  the  Eebir.  It  was  to  avoid  these,  that 
we  had  made  this  circuit.  Our  path  soon  left  the  hills,  and 
turned  across  the  northern  and  higher  part  of  the  plain  direct 
towards  the  castle.  The  way  led  through  rich  cultivation,  and 
amon^  fields  of  the  finest  wheat  I  had  yet  seen ;  not  surpassed 
even  m  Galilee  or  in  the  Gh6r.  We  crossed  several  water- 
courses, but  no  running  stream.  There  was  a  rather  large 
watei^bed,  now  dry,  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  western  range, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it ;  which.  I  suppose  to  come  frx)m  the 
long  Wady  RAwid  in  the  north,  described  by  Burckhardt.*  At 
length  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  western  hills,  below  the  castle  ; 
and  here  at  7.30  we  encamped,  near  a  small  fountain. 

From  our  tent  the  castle  was  not  visible  ;  though  we  ascer- 
tained its  direction  to  be  W.  by  N.  On  the  hill  side  above  us 
was  the  poor  village  Tellet  Hana,  fifteen  minutes  distant.  Here 
Jirjis  bought  provisions  for  us  ;  receiving  thirty  eggs  for  one 
piastre.  But  he  was  quite  indignant,  and  felt  himseU*  imposed 
upon,  when  he  afterwards  found,  that  the  common  rate  was  forty 
for  a  piastre. 

Just  southwest  of  our  tent  was  the  ruin  of  a  large  building, 
apparently  of  the  middle  ages.  An  end  wall  was  standing, 
having  on  its  inner  side  the  outline  of  a  large  pointed  arch,  as 

'  TraT.  in  Syr.  p.  167. 
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if  once  belonging  to  a  large  liall ;  and  also  loopholes.  In  another 
part  was  a  large  low  vault.  These  seemed  most  like  the  lemainB 
of  a  small  fortress ;  or  possibly  of  a  convent.  The  northen 
point  of  Lebanon,  and  the  mouth  of  Wady  Eh&lid  adjacent, 
bore  from  us  S.  by  E.  A  portion  of  Anti-Lebanon  was  also 
visible,  in  the  direction  of  Bibleh. 

During  our  journey  to  day  we  passed  several  Arab  encamp- 
ments ;  but  no  inhabited  village,  except  the  miserable  one  of  Mn- 
sheirifeh.  Otherwise  the  country  along  our  road  seemed  deserted. 
There  is  also  a  striking  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes  of  this  great  water-shed.  On  the  east,  so  &r  as  we  sav 
it,  the  soil  is  hard,  rocky,  and  gravelly  ;  the  vegetation  scanty, 
and  the  crops  very  light.  Every  step  as  we  ascended,  the  sml 
grew  better  ;  and  on  the  highest  plateau  we  came  among  green 
shrubs  and  grass.  The  aspect  continued  to  improve  as  we  de- 
scended, quite  to  this  noble  basin  ;  which  seems  to  resemble  the 
region  of  ZebedSny  more  than  any  other. 

Sunday y  June  \^th. — This  was  emphatically  a  day  of  rest ; 
of  which  I,  at  least,  stood  much  in  need.  There  was  a  fountsin 
near  us,  and  several  small  trees ;  but  their  foliage  yielded  no 
shade.  The  air  was  hot,  and  the  sun's  rays  fierce ;  so  that  oar 
tent  was  anything  but  comfortable. 

Monday  Morning^  June  \Aih. — ^We  climbed  early  up  the 
long  and  steep  ascent,  to  the  fortress  el-Husn ;  which  we  reached 
in  fifty-five  minutes  firom  our  place  of  encampment. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  strong  fortress,  standing  out  on  a 
high  and  commanding  point  of  the  range  of  hills  ;  overlooking 
towanis  the  north,  and  almost  isolated  by,  a  deep  valley  or  notch 
extending  from  east  to  west  obliquely  through  the  whole  ridge, 
and  cleaving  it  almost  to  the  base.  As  we  approached  firom  the 
east  on  Saturday,  we  had  noticed  a  valley  on  our  right,  which 
seemed  to  come  down  from  behind  the  castle ;  but  we  did  not 
then  perceive  its  importance.  We  could  now  see,  that  this 
valley  affords  an  easy  passage  through  the  ridge.  It  was  through 
this  pass  that  Titus  marched,  when  he  encamped  by  the  sab- 
batical river  ;  *  and  through  it  at  the  present  day  lead  the  great 
roads  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly,  and  from  Hums  to  Tortosa  its 
former  port.  The  water-shed  in  this  notch  is  north  of  and  under 
the  castle  ;  the  ascent  from  the  Bukei'a  being  short  and  gentle ; 
while  towards  the  west  the  valley  is  much  longer,  as  we  after- 
wards found  in  travelling  through  it  for  a  time.  To  conmiand 
this  important  pass  the  castle  el-Husn  was  obviously  erected. 

The  fortress  is  nearly  square  externally  ;  with  the  usual  com- 
plement of  towers  and  bastions  along  its  outer  wall ; .  but  no 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  5.  1.     See  the  next  Section,  near  the  beginning. 
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beTelled  stones.  We  rode  into  it  from  the  east  through  steep 
▼anited  passages  and  covered  ways  ;  and  after  thus  ascending 
fi>r  a  time  dimnounted  in  an  -open  area.  A  whole  village  of 
Fell&hin  have  their  hovels  here  within  the  castle ;  and  their 
village  is  called  Etirat  el-Husn,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
outside,  which  is  kaown  simply  as  el-Husn.  Within  the  square 
outer  enclosure,  and  occupying  its  middle  part,  is  another  inner 
and  higher  citiEulel ;  surrounded  in  part  hy  a  fosse  with  rain- 
water, collected  from  the  higher  hills  in  the  west  and  southwest. 
This  citadel  is  built  up  on  all  sides  with  sloping  work,  as  if 
encasing  a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely  to  form  the  foun-  . 
dations  of  the  towers,  as  at  Jerusalem  and  esh-ShOkif,  but  carried 
ap  between  the  towers  and  almost  to  their  top.  Both  this 
sloping  work  and  the  towers  are  built  of  smooth  hewn  stones, 
wi&  no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  and  the  former,  my  companion  said, 
was  like  the  outer  casing  of  the  mounds  at  Hums  and  Aleppo, 
which  he  had  seen. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  citadel,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
wall  resting  against  the  sloping  work,  but  not  built  into  it,  is  a 
square  tower  of  regular  rustic  architecture  ;  that  is,  with  a  wide 
slanting  bevel  two  inches  deep.  On  its  west  side  is  a  portal 
with  a  regular  pointed  arch  ;  and  above  this  two  sculptured  lions 
are  built  into  the  walL  This  tower  of  course  is  the  work  of  the 
crusaders. 

This  fortress  is  now  the  seat  of  government  for  the  diatrict 
el-Husn.  The  Mutsellim  or  governor  resides  in  the  citadel ; 
but  has  no  soldiers.  More  than  sixty  villages  are  enumerated  in 
Dr  Smith's  lists  of  the  district  el-Husn  ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  others.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Nusairiyeh  ;  the 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church  occupy  several  villages  ;  the  peo- 

51e  in  and  around  the  castle  are  Muslims  ;  and  there  are  some 
?urkmftn  settlements.' — ^We  did  not  enter  the  citadel.  Burck-r 
hardt  describes  it  as  seventy 'paces  in  breadth  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  length,  with  a  lofty  arched  passage  leading  up  into 
it ;  and  containing  many  apartments  and  a  large  hall  of  the  best 
Gothic  architecture,  with  arches  intersecting  each  other  along 
the  roof." 

The  view  from  the  bastions  of  the  castle,  in  various  directions, 
is  extensive  and  grand.  In  the  south  and  S.  S.  E.  the  eye  rests 
on  the  last  ridges  and  spurs  of  that  "  goodly  mountain,  even 
Lebanon  ; "  of  which  we  here  had  a  new  and  entirely  different 
aspect.  Being  now  on  its  north-northwestern  quarter,  we  saw 
the  high  ridge  above  the  cedars  obliquely  from  a  new  direction. 

>  £.  Smith  in  BibL  Res.  Ist  edit.  m.        *  Trar.  inSTr.  p.  158. 
App.  p.  181. 
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It  here  seemed  to  form  an  immense  cnrre,  with  its  concave  side 
towards  the  west.     We  saw  this  more  distinctly  afterwards. 

The  eastern  view  takes  in  the  lake  of  Hums,  and  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes  around  it ;  as  also  all  the  northern  part  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  beyond.  The  whole  lake  was  visible,  except  the  north- 
em  extremity  ;  the  island  was  quite  distinct.  Hums  was  not 
seen ;  being  hidden  by  some  of  the  last  hills  of  the  Nnsairiyeh 
mountains,  which  run  down  i^i  that  quarter.  Ribleh  itself  wis 
not  visible  ;  but  the  trees  of  Zerr&'a,  just  east  of  it,  were  in 
view.  Between  the  great  slope  from  Lebanon,  which  we  had 
crossed,  and  the  Nusairiyeh  hills  in  the  north,  we  could  here  see 
an  apparently  level  tract,  without  hill  or  general  uneyennefls,  ex- 
tending westwards  to  the  rather  gradual  but  shorter  descent  of 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  into  the  rich  Bukei'a  at  our  feet. 

Towards  the  west,  the  view  from  the  castle  was  shut  in  bjr 
the  higher  hills  close  at  hand  on  the  west  and  southwest ;  and 
by  others  more  remote  in  the  northwest.  We  could  therefim 
only  look  down  the  valley  and  out  through  the  notch,  in  the 
direction  from  W.  by  N.  to  W.  N.  W.  Here  the  eye  rrated  on 
the  glittering  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  neighbouihood 
of  Tortosa,  as  we  were  told.  Necu^r  at  hand,  though  still  five 
hours  distant,  was  the  great  fortress  known  as  Buij  Sfiflta, 
which  guarded  one  of  the  passes  between  Hamah  and  Tortosa.' 
In  the  valley  below  us,  forty  minutes  distant,  was  the  convent 
of  Mar  Jirjis  (St.  George),  to  which  we  afterwards  came. 

The  striking,  and  to  me  unexpected  feature  in  the  prospect 
was,  that  on  the  one  side  we  could  see  the  lake  of  Hums,  and 
on  the  other  the  Mediterranean. 

Quite  a  number  of  villages  are  clustered  below  the  castle,  or 
lie  in  sight  from  it.  In  the  southeast,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
distant,  is  Harat  et-Turkman  ;  more  easterly  and  further  down 
is  Burj  'Andz ;  and  in  a  direction  between  the  two,  and  lower 
down  out  of  sight,  was  'Anaz.  In  the  northeast,  just  below  the 
castle,  is  the  village  el-Husn  ;  and  further  down,  just  above  our 
tent,  but  not  in  sight  from  the  castle,  was  Tellet  Hana. 

North  of  the  castle,  an  hour  or  more  distant,  on  the  hill 
beyond  the  notch,  was  the  village  Khureibeh.  On  the  same 
height,  further  west,  at  about  the  same  elevation,  was  seen  the 
little  village  Kefreh.  Northwest  from  this,  and  still  higher, 
directly  above  the  convent,  lies  the  large  village  of  M&r  Marita.* 
The  smaller  village  Zaweitineh  lies  below  this  towards  the  con- 
vent, and  just  above  the  latter.' 

*  BohaecL  Vita  Salndini,  ed.  Schultens,  of  the  cmsades  upon   ancient  Phenidaa 

Exc.  p.  4.     Burj  S4f  ita  was  visited  by  Mr  foundations. 

Thomson  in   1846;    and  is  described  by  '  Wrongly  in  Dr  Smith's  list,  as  Mar 

him,    Biblioth.   Sacra,    1848,   p.  243  sq.  Nfta;  Bibl.  Res.  Ist  edit.  III.  App.  p.  182, 

Comp.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  826  sq.     Burck-  '  Bearings  from   the    castle    el-Hnsn: 

hardt,  p.  160.    It  was  built  up  in  the  time  North  end  of  Anti-Lebanon  £.    IsLuid  in 
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Bmckhardt  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to  visit  and 
describe  the  castle.  He  was  here  in  March,  1812.'  Coming 
from  Hamah  he  sent  on  his  horses,  through  the  pass,  to  the 
convent ;  and  himself  ascended  to  the  fortress  on  foot.  Buck- 
ingham,  in  May,  1816,  travelled  through  the  pass  on  his  way 
firom  Hums  to  Tortoea.  He  lodged  at  the  convent,  but  did  not 
ascend  to  the  fortress.*  Laborde  was  here  about  1828,  and 
has  given  a  view  of  the  castle.*  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Thomson 
both  passed  this  way  fix)m  Hamah  to  Tripoly ;  the  former  in 
1834  and  the  latter  in  1840  ;  but  they  seem  neither  of  them  to 
•have  visited  the  fortress.^  In  October,  1852,  a  few  months  after 
our  visit,  Dr  De  Forest  travelled  by  this  route  from  Hamah  to 
Tnqpoly ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  through  the  pass,  he  kept 
along  th^  base  of  the  range  of  hills  apparently,  as  far  as  to  the 
road  firom  Hums  to  Tripoly,  which  crosses  the  hills  north  of  the 
chasm  of  the  Eebtr.  At  a  place  northeast  of  our  encampment, 
where  is  a  bridge,  a  ruined  mill,  and  a  low  mound,  which  he  calls 
Tell  Hatta,  apparently  near  where  the  road  from  Hamah  turns 
into  the  pass,  Dr  De  Forest  found  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
above  the  sea  to  be  nine  hundred  feet.  The  height  of  ground 
where  he  crossed  the  line  of  hills,  the  same  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  was  eleven  hundred  and  two  feet.'  Hence  the  whole 
descent  firom  Hums  to  the  plain  of  the  Bukei'a  may  be  given  in 
round  numbers  at  six  hundred  feet.* 

The  great  fortress  known  to  the  crusaders  as  Husn  el- Akrfid, 
"  Castle  of  the  Kurds,"  and  now  called  simply  el-Husn  and 
EOl'at  el-Husn,^  has  no  marks  of  any  higher  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  Saracens  ;  although  the  importance  of  the  position 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  not  left  unguarded  in  still 
earlier  times.  According  to  the  Arabian  writer,  Ibn  Ferat,  an 
earlier  name  of  the  castle  was  Husn  esh-Sha&h  ;  which  was 
superseded  by  the  form  Husn  el-Akrdd,  on  the  occasion  of  a  body 
of  Kurdish  troops  having  been  stationed  in  it  as  a  garrison.' 
By  the  crusaders  it  was  called  also  the  fortress  of  Crac  or 
Crack* 

iha  kk«  of  Hnms  S.  60°  E.    Zerrtk'a  S.  *  £.  Smith  in  Bibl.  Res.  Ist  edit  m. 

SO^'E.  North  extremity  of  Lebanon  S.  12'' E.  App.  p.  181.     W.  M.  Thomson  in  Miia. 

Month  of  Wady  Eh&lid  adjacent,  S.  IS**  E.  Herald,  1841,  p.  865. 

Our  place  of  encampment  E.  hj  S.    Tellet  *  Ms.  Letter. 

Hana  E.  S**  S.    H&rat  et-Turkm&n  S.  E.  'See  above,  p.  55a 

1^  E.  i  m.    el-Hosn,  village,  N.  E.  by  N.  *  E.  Smith  in  Bibl  Res.  Ist  edit  m. 

i  m.    Khnieibeh  N.    M4r  Marita  N.  86'  App  p.  181.    Bnrekhardt  Trav.  p.  157. 

W.    Zaweitineh  abont  N.  50**  W.    Con-  '  Reinaud,  Extraits  des  Hist  Arabes, 

vent  of  Mir  JirjU  N.  60"  W.  IJm.    Buij  etc.  Par.  1829,  p.  525.      Wilken  Gesch. 

S&rtta  N.  60'  W.  5  h.  der  Kr.  VIL  p.  589. 

»  Trav.  in  Syr.  pp.  167-169.  •  WilL^Fyr.  22.  2.     Hngo  Plagon,  p. 

*  Arab  tribes,  pp.  508,  504.  .  616    Marin.  Sannt  8.  14.  2.  p.  245.   Wil- 

'  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient,  fol  Paris  ken  HL  ii.  p.  199.     VII.  p.  598.— This 

1886,  Livr.  IV.  PL  el-Hossn.  name,  Orae  or  Craehf  was  probably  a  cor- 
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In  the  year  1099,  the  host  of  the  crusaders,  having  followed 
up  the  Orontes  to  Hums,  turned  and  passed  down  this  way  to 
'Arka  and  the  sea,  on  their  march  towards  Jerusalem.  They 
came  here  to  a  rich  valley  surrounded  by  hills  ;  and  were 
attacked  from  a  castle  situated  on  the  side  of  a  high  mountaia 
This  castle  was  doubtless  el-Husn ;  but  the  name  is  nowhere 
given.*  The  earliest  express  mention  of  the  fortress  is  in  A.  D. 
1101,  two  years  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  cnisaderSb 
At  that  time  Eaimund,  count  of  Toulouse,  had  invested  it ;  but 
drew  off  his  troops  in  order  to  march  against  Hums.*  At  what 
time  the  Franks  got  possession  of  the  fortress  is  unknown  ;  but 
it  was  probably  at  an  early  date.  In  A.  D.  1157,  this  castle 
as  well  as  several  cities  of  Syria  suffered  greatly  from  the  terri- 
ble earthquake.'  Two  years  later  (1159)  it  was  besieged  by 
Nureddin,  the  son  of  Zenki ;  who  however  abandoned  his 
undertaking,  in  order  to  meet  the  approach  of  the  Frank  army.* 
In  the  year  1180,  we  find  the  fortress  in  the  hands  of  tiie 
knights  Hospitalers,  who  thenceforth  continued  in  possession  of 
it.'  Eight  years  later  (1188)  Saladin  fixed  his  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  el-Husn,  and  disquieted  the  castle  ;  but  seems 
not  to  have  actually  besieged  it.*  In  the  year  )236,  the  Hospi- 
talers made  war  upon  the  prince  of  Hamah  ;  gathered  their  host  of 
knights  in  the  valley  el-Bukei'a  below  el-Husn  ;  ^  and  after  an 
expedition  of  several  days  against  B&rin  returned  to  their  en- 
campment.' The  impetuous  Bibars,  in  A.  D.  1268,  demanded 
of  the  garrison  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver  for  the  Muslims  they 
had  slain  ;  which  was  paid.*  Three  years  later  (1271)  Bibars 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  ;  and  the  Hospitalers,  by  whom  it  was 
still  held,  capitulated  after  fifteen  days.*®  The  fortress  is  after- 
wards mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  Husn  el-Akrdd,  and  by  Mari- 
nus  Sanutus  as  Crach  ;  **  but  no  Frank  traveller  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  his  way,  until  the  visit  of  Burckhardt. 

Ptolemy  in  his  geograpliical  work  mentions  along  with 
Antaradus*'  two  other  places  towards  the  southeast,  Mariamme 

ruption  for    Akrud;  and  has   sometimes  ^  "  La  Boqu^e  dewas  le  Crac;*  Hugo 

b*»en  confounded  with  Kerak  southeast  of  Plagon,  p.  616.     "  La  Bochea,"  Will.  Tjr. 

the  Dead  Sea.     See  Vol.  U.  p.  166.  [iL  18.  17.    ib.  19.  8.     Wilken  VL  p.  656. 

569.]  "  waken  VI.  pp.  6r>5-657. 

*  Raim.  de  Agil.  in  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran-  •  De  Guignes  1.  c  IV.  p.  154. 
cos,  pp.  162,  163.     Wilken  I.  pp.  251-253.  "  WUken  VH.  pp.  589,  590. 

'  De  Guignes  Hist  des  Huns,  II.  p.  411,         "  Abulf  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhlo%  pp.  19, 

Germ.  102.     Marin.  Sannt  8.  14.  2w  p.  245.  See 

*  De  Guignes   ib.   p.    494.     Abulfarag.  also  Schulten's  Index  in  Vit   Ca.ad.  art 
Hist  Dynast,  ed.  Pococke,  Oxon.  1663,  p.  Curdorwn  Castrtim. 

257.  0  "  The  name  Antaradns   is  written  in 

*  De  Guignes  ib.  11.  p.  498.  Arabic  Antartus,  Edrisi  par  Jaubert  pp. 
»  WiU.  Tyr.  22.  2.     Wilken  IIL  iL  p.*   330.  359.     Abulfeda  p.    17.     Its  present 

199.  name  in  Arabic  is  Tortus;  and  so  Abnl- 

'  Wilken  IV.  pp.  234,  236.  feda  p.  102.    Hence  in  Italian,  TbrtoM. 
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and  Mamouga.^  The  same  Mariamme  is  named  by  Arrian  as 
existing  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  people  in  this  region  called  ^^  Mariammitani."*  This 
Mariamme  was  also  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  as  late 
as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.'  Of  Mamouga  there  seems  to 
be  no  mention,  except  by  Ptolemy. — So  fer  as  the  latitudes 
of  Ptolemy  are  concerned,  Mariamme  would  accord  well  with 
Burj  Sdf ita,  which  we  know  was  an  ancient  place ;  and  Ma- 
mouga with  el-Husn.  The  longitude  of  Mamouga  also,  as 
g'ven  by  Ptolemy,  marks  well  the  relative  position  of  el-Husn 
»th  to  Tortosa  and  Hums.  All  the  circumstances  therefore,  so 
fJEtr  as  we  are  yet  able  to  apply  them,  would  seem  rather  to  fix 
the  site  of  Mariamme  at  Burj  S^ta;  and  that  of  Mamouga  at 
Husn  el-Akr&d.* 


The  Water-shed.  From  the  castle  el-Husn,  we  had  a  full 
view  of  the  tract  lying  between  the  upper  plain  of  the  Orontes 
and  the  Bukef  a ;  and  forming  the  water-shed  between  that  river 
and  the  Mediterranean.  North  of  our  own  route  across  the 
great  slope,  as  we  have  seen,  the  region  is  very  considerably 
fewer,  in  the  direct  line  between  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  of 
Hums  and  the  castle.  Indeed,  the  heS^t  route  on  which  to 
examine  closely  the  water-shed,  would  be  the  road  from  Hums,  or 
rather  from  the  lake,  to  el-Husn,  which  crosses  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  intervening  tract.  Tlus  road  was  travelled  by  Buck- 
ingham in  May  1816  ;  but  his  accoimt  is  very  meagre.^  The 
only  place  along  the  route  is  the  small  Nuswiyeh  village  of 
Tentny,  some  two  hours  east  of  the  Bukei'a.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  Frank  traveller  has  passed  that  way. 

As  seen  from  the  castle,  this  lower  portion  of  the  water-shed 
was  clearly  and  distinctly  marked  as  a  level  tract,  between  the 
dope  from  Lebanon  on  the  south  and  the  Nusairiyeh  hills  on  the 
north.  In  coming  from  the  east,  there  is  a  very  gradual  ascent 
until  near  the  Bukei'a  ;  the  descent  into  which  is  shorter  and 
much  more  rapid.*  The  road  from  the  lake  to  el-Husn  is  there- 
fore more  level  than  the  one  we  travelled.  The  Wadys  also, 
which  descend  into  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Bukei'a,  are  short 
and  shallow  depressions,  compared  with  Wady  Khdlid.     The 

'  PtoL  6.  14.  Gr.  Maptdfifiiit  Mo/covto.  *  Comp.  Mannert  Geogr.  d.  Or.  xl  R6- 

The  following  is  Ptolem/s  specification :  mer,  VI.  i.  p.  335 ;  where  however  there 

Antanulat           68.15      84.15  is  some  confosion.  Ritter  places  Mariamme 

Mariamme          99.iO      84.  at  el-Hnsn,  and  says  nothing  of  Mamoo- 

Mamooga             69.30       88.45  ^ .  g^   XVII.  pp  63.  66,  S41. 

'  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  2.  13.    Plin.  H.  *  Arab  Tribes,  p.  602. 

N.  5.  19  or  28.  'See  above,  p.  664. 
*  Le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ  XL  919. 
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line  of  the  waternsbed  lies  along  the  heads  of  these  Wadys.  It 
is  of  course  much  nearer  to  the  Bukei'a  than  to  the  plain  of  the 
Orontes  ;  yet  much  nearer  to  the  Orontes  than  it  is  to  the  sea. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  waters  of  the  Orontes, 
if  carried  off  above  Bibleh  along  the  western  side  of  the  plain, 
might  all  be  turned  across  the  water-shed  into  the  Bnkei'a  and 
so  through  the  Nahr  el-Keblr  to  the  sea.^  Still  leae  difficulty 
would  there  be  in  constructing  a  railway  from  HumB  to  the  sea- 
coast.  With  the  exception  of  the  descent  into  the  Bukei'a  its 
course  would  lie  over  comparatively  level  ground,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  Eeblr.  Whether  that  steeper  descent  mi^t  be 
best  overcome  on  this  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  castle, 
or  by  some  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wady  Eh&lid,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  enterino  in  of  Hamate.* — This  phrase  aeems  evi- 
dently to  refer  to  some  point  or  tract  on  the  extreme  northern 
border  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  its  furthest  extent,  as  laid  down 
by  Moses  in  the  book  of  Nimibers.  Hamath  is  here  put  tot 
'^  the  land  of  Hamath,"  the  territory  <Nr  kingdom  which  took  Ui 
name  from  that  city  ;  and  which  extended  so  £eu:  as  to  indude 
Eiblah  in  the  south.' 

The  Mediterranean  being  the  western  border,  the  northern 
border  was  to  run  from  the  sea  to  mount  Hor ;  thence  '^  unto  the 
entrance  of  Hamath ; "  and  thence  to  Zedad,  now  StldQd^  some 
hours  southeast  of  Hums.^  Solomon  afterwards  held  a  great 
festival,  '^  and  all  Israel  with  him,  from  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt."  *  Further,  among  the  por- 
tions of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  or  the  people  afl»r» 
wards,  was  all  Lebanon,  on  the  east,  ^'from  Baal-gad  under 
mount  Hermon  [or  from  Baal-hermon]  unto  the  entering  into 
Hamath  ; " '  that  is,  all  Lebanon  from  the  region  of  Dan  and 
Bani&s  to  its  northern  extremity.^  It  is  further  related,  that 
Jeroboam  II.  "  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  in 
of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain  "  or  Dead  sea  ;  •  and  we 
infer  that  the  jphrase  has  here  its  usual  meaning,  from  the 
subsequent  mention,  that  Jeroboam  "  recovered  Damascus  and 
Hamath  for  Israel."* 

All  these  notices  show  clearly,  that  "the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  "  was  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon  ;  and  that, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  took  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  this  became  a  geographical  name  for  the  great  interval,  or 

>  Thu  opinion  is  alfo  held  by  Mr  Thorn-        *  1  K.  S,  65.    2  Chr.  7,  8. 
■on;  see  Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  1846,  p.  22.  n.        *  Josh.  18,  5.    Judg.  8,  8. 

■  Hob.  nan  ^iai ,  Num.  8i,  S»  etc.  .  '  Sea  above,  41. 409. 
»  2  K.  26721.  •  2  K  14,  26.     Comp.  Deut  8,  17. 

*Niim.8i.7.8.  •2K14.2& 
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depressiony  between  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Nnsairtyeh  mountainB.  Mount  Hor  was  obviously  between  the 
-sea  shore  and  the  Bukei'a.  ^^  The  entering  in  of  Hamath  "  may 
then  refer,  either  generally  to  the  whole  of  the  great  depression, 
affording  as  it  does  an  easy  passage  fit)m  the  coast  to  the  plain  of 
the  Orontes ;  or,  specifically,  to  the  pass  through  the  ridge  under 
el-Husn  and  the  low  water-shed  east  of  the  Sukei'a  ;  or,  more 
specifically  still,  only  to  this  low  water-shed  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes.  In  either  application  the  phrase  is  intelligible 
and  sufficiently  definite. . 

In  one  instance  only  would  this  phrase  seem  to  be  earlier  used 
of  the  approach  to  Hamath  from,  the  south,  by  the  Btkk&'a  and 
Wady  et-Teim.*  This  interpretation,  however,  depends  on  the 
probable  identity  of  the  Behob  visited  by  the  spies,  with  the 
Beth-Behob  which  was  situated  near  Dan.' 

'  Kum.  18,'21.  *  See  abore,  pp.  871,  87S.  &  1. 

Vol.  m.-48» 


SECTION  XIII. 


FBOM    EL-HUSN    BY  WAY   OF    THB   OEDABS   TO    BEXBUT. 

It  haH  been  our  wish  and  purpose,  to  proceed  fix)iii  el-Husn 
directly  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon,  by  'Akkfir,  to 
the  cedars.     But  we  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion as  to  any  route.     It  seemed  a  direct  and  (for  aught  we 
•could  see)  a  feasible  route,  to  cross  the^  Jisr  el-Aswad  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Bukei'a;   and  then  climb  the  spnis  of 
iLebanon,  which  lay  beyond.     But  no  one  in  or  arounc^  el-Husn, 
or  in  the  convent,  to  which  we  came  afterwards,  knew  of  any 
road  in  that  quarter,  nor  any  way  of  reaching  'Akkfir,  except  hj 
crossing  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  at  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  four  hoars 
west  of  the  other.     The  monks  all  said,  the  only  possible  route 
to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly.     We  were  not  then  aware, 
that  the  Eev.  Mr  Thomson,  being  in  the  region  of  ' Akk&r  in 
October  1845,  and  desiring  to  pass  on  northwards  to  the  Bui] 
es-S&f ita,  which  was  in  full  view,  was  compelled  to  descend  the 
mountain  westwards  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  cross  the  Keblr 
at  the  same  Jisr  el-Abyad.     The  way  was  a  continual  descent 
over  trap  boulders,  which  lay  in  heaps,  and  were  covered  with 
vast  orchards  of  short,  thick,  gnarled  oaks.     He  was  obliged  to 
travel  aU  this  distance  west,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  trap 
chasms  and  steps,  which  traverse  the  region  from  east  to  west, 
and  across  which  no  road  can  be  carried.     Through  these  dark 
chasms  the  rivers  find  or  force  their  way  to  the  plain.  ^ 

Finding  our  course  thus  hedged  up,  we  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  ;  and  then  strike  up  into  the  mountain  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Monday y  June  IMh, — ^We  left  the  fortress  el-Husn  at  8.15  ; 
and  descended  steeply  northwest  into  the  valley  or  notch.  In 
this  part  the  valley,  or  low  saddle,  is  broad  and  well  cultivated. 

'  W.  M.  ThomBon  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  21,  22. 
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Further  northwest  it  contracts  into  a  narrower  valley  ;  in  which 
the  convent  of  Mdr  Jirjis  is  situated.  The  latter  stands  on  the 
northern  declivity,  not  very  high  up  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  olive 
groves.  The  road  passes  above  and  around  it.  Overagainst  the 
convent  in  the  south  are  rather  high  hills,  covered  and  green 
with  shrub  oaks.  We  reached  the  convent  at  8.55.  As  we 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  make  some  inquiries  of  an  Arab, 
three  or  four  monks  came  out,  and  entreated  us  to  dismount  and 
enter.  We  did  so,  and  were  immediately  served  with  sherbet 
and  coffee  in  their  reception  room.  The  monks  expressed  regret, 
that  we  would  not  let  them  prepare  breakfast  for  us.  They 
were  very  courteous.  The  convent  is  wholly  built  of  stone,  large, 
massive,  and  very  strong.  The  chief  entrance  is  by  a  small  door 
scarcely  four  feet  high.  At  this  time  there  were  about  twenty 
monks  residing  here  ;  but  several  others  were  said  to  be  absent.^ 
We  stopped  twenty-five  minutes ;  and  then  went  on  our  way 
down  the  valley,  which  also  is  called  Mfir  Jirjis. 

This  great  convent,  called  Mfir  Jiijis  el-Humeira,  is  the  most 
important  and  celebrated  in  northern  Syria.  It  is  famous  among 
the  common  people  for  the  miracles  which  M&r  Jirjis  (St.  George) 
is  supposed  to  perform  there.  It  has  large  vineyards  and  oMve 
orchaids  in  the  vicinity.  .  Its  own  revenues  are  large,  and  it 
collects  a&ns  all  over  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  the  Greek  islands. 
In  return,  travellers  and  pilgrims  of  all  kinds  are  fed  gratis, 
mostly  with  rice,  bread,  and  olives.  Being  on  the  great  road 
between  Hamah  and  Tripoly,  and  also  between  Hums  and  Tar- 
ttLs,  the  convent  has  many  visitors.*  In  May  1816,  Buckingham 
found  here  a  great  crowd  of  people,  who  haii  come  as  pilgrims 
from  all  the  country  around,  as  also  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo, 
to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  St.  George.  At  the  same  time 
a  great  yearly  fair  was  to  be  held ;  at  which  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities are  bought  and  sold  under  the  patronage  of  the  Saint.' 

Burckbardt  was  told  by  the  prior,  that  the  convent  was  built 
at  the  same  time  with  the  castle  el-Husn.^  Whether  there  is 
any  earlier  or  more  authentic  notice  of  it,  may  be  doubtful.^ 

*  At  the  time  of  BmcUuurdf  s  Tisit  in  Ritter  XVIL  p.  S44.  Ockley  relates  from 
Ifaroh  1812,  the  convent  was  inhabited  el-Wakidi,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Khalif 
ooly  by  a  prior  and  three  monka  Trav.  'Omar,  abont  the  middle  of  the  seventii 
in  Syr.  p.  159.  centory,  a  great  fair  was  held  at  the  said 

*  See  Bnrckhaidt  ib.  pp.  159,  160l  convent ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  daugh- 
'  Buckingham,  Arab  IMbes,  p.  504.  ter  of  che  prefect  of  Tripoly  and  her  bride- 
^  Trav.  p.  160.  groom  were  there,  with  a  huge  escort,  in 

*  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  great  order  to  be  joined  in  marriage  by  a  holy 
convent  mentioned  by  el-Wakidi,  and  priest  of  the  convent.  They  were  set 
which  Ockley  writes  Deir  Abil  Kodos,  was  upon  by  five  hundred  Saracen  horsemen ; 
no  other  than  the  present  Deir  M&r  «nrjis ;  bnt  the  latter  being  hard  pressed,  a  rein- 
see  Ockle/s  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  Bohn's  forcement  was  bro^ht  np  from  Damascoi 
edit  I.  pp.  164-168.  Lord  Lindsay's  Let-  the  same  day ;  and  the  convent,  wares^ 
ten,  4th  edit  p.  847,  and  Note  p.  486.  and  bride  were  all  captured.    The  convent 
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Leaving  the  "convent  at  9.20,  we  proceeded  down  the  valley^ 
and  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  the  large  intennitting  fimntain, 
called  Fauwdr  ed-Deir,  ^fountain  cf  the  convent.'  It  iflsnes 
from  a  small  cavern  with  a  narrow  entrance  at  the  base  of  the 
northern  declivity.  The  rock  here  is  limestone.  The  foontain 
was  now  at  rest ;  but  had  flowed  the  preceding  day.  We  ex- 
amined the  water-bed  of  the  valley,  and  we  channels  for  irrigating 
the  gardens  of  the  convent  below ;  in  all  of  which  water  had 
recently  been  flowing  in  large  qnantities.  On  entering  the 
cavern,  a  little  rill  was  still  running  through  it  and  issuing  just 
below  ;  and  the  sound  of  a  small  quantity  of  falling  water  was 
heard  behind  the  rocks.  The  floor  of  the  cavern  is  three  or  four 
feet  lower  than  the  mouth.  The  m(»iks,  and  also  the  people 
here,  told  us,  that  the  fountain  is  very  irregular  ;  the  periods 
of  intermission  varying  with  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  of  the 
year.  Sometimes  it  flows  two  or  three  times  a  we^  and  at 
such  seasons  continues  for  some  two  or  three  hours  ;  sometimes 
not  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  then  it  flows  for  a  longer  tune. 
The  bed  of  the  valley  below  marks  the  existence  of  a  consideraUe 
stream  ;  which  of  course  varies  with  the  fluctuations  of  its 
source.^ 

Burckhardt  heard  of  this  fountain  at  the  convent  ;•  but  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  that  he  passed  directly  by  it.'  Buck- 
ingham also  passed  this  way  without  hearing  of  the  fountain.' 
Mr  Thomson,  who  was  here  in  1840,  was  the  first  to  describe  it, 
and  bring  it  into  connection  with  the  sabbatical  river  of  Joee- 
phus.* 

Josephus  narrates,'  that  Titus  on  his  way  from  Berytus  to 
Antioch,  beheld  a  river  between  Arccea  ('Arka)  in  Agrippa's 
kingdom  and  Raphancea;  the  nature  of  wluch  was  worthy  to  be 
recorded.  Though  it  was  a  considerable  stream,  with  a  rapid 
current,  yet  at  a  certain  time  the  springs  would  fail,  and  the 
channel  become  dry  during  six  days.  Then,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  it  would  flow  again  on  the  seventh  day,  as  before. 
This  was  held  to  be  its  permanent  nature  ;  and  hence  the  stream 
was  called  the  sabbatical  river.  Pliny  probably  refers  to  the 
same  stream  ;  though  he  reverses  the  order,  and  makes  it  diy  up 
on  the  Jewish  Sabl^th.* 

it  said  to  have  been  dtnated  between  Tri-  either  been  dried  np,  or  the  waters  of  iti 

poly  and  Harran.    To  this  indefinite  pon-  foontain  head  direzted  into  some  other  di- 

tion  Mar  Jiijis  would  suit  well  en<nigh.  rection.''    Arab  Tribe^s  pp.  605,  506i. 

Bnt  when  it  is  said  that  a  reinforcement        '  Trav.  p.  160. 

was  brooght  from   Damascus  the   some        '  Arab  Tribes,  p.  505. 

day,   we  must  either  seek  for  the  con-        *  W.  Bl  Thomson  in  SilUman's  Joanal 

▼ent  in  some  other  quarter ;  or  else  regard  of  Science,  Second  Ser.  Vol  EL  Nor.  1S4€1 

the  whole  atoxj  as  legendary.  pp.  805-610. 

*  Buckingham,  who  saw  the  channel  of         *  Joa.  B.  J.  7.  5.  1. 
this  valley  only  when  dry,  drew  the  con-        *  Plin.  H.  N.  81.  18,  **  In  Jud»a  rivos 

ohuioii,  that  **  the  original  aooroe   had  Sabbatis  omnibus  dooator.*— Moron  wa^ 
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Arceea  is  the  well  known  'Arka ;  to  which  we  came  on  the 
following  day.  Baphanea  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  along 
with  Hamath  and  Apamea,  and  is  situated  between  Antaradus 
and  the  Orontes.^  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  as  late 
88  the  time  of  Justinian.'  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was 
still  a  place  of  importance,  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
moyince  of  Tripoly,  in  the  district  of  Apamea.'  Hence  in  A. 
D.  1126,  Pontius  count  of  Tripoly  undertook  to  reduce  it ;  and 
fi>r  this  purpose  built  a  fortress  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  After  a 
time,  king  Baldwin  II.  came  to  his  aid  ;  and  the  place  surren- 
dered to  their  united  forces  in  eighteen  days.*  The  fortress  thus 
erected  was  called  Monsferrandus,  and  also  Barinum  (Arabic 
B&iId)  ;  and  came  at  last  from  its  importance  to  supersede  the 
name  and  mention  of  Baphanea  itself;  just  as  in  the  parallel 
instance  of  Apamea  and  EOl'at  el-Mudik."  The  place  was 
srented  by  the  kii^  of  Jerusalem  to  the  knights  Hospitalers.* 
Afierwaid%  in  A.  D.  1137,  it  yielded  to  the  formidable  Zenki ;  ^ 
and  seems  to  have  remained  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the 
Muslims.  A  century  later,  about  A.  D.  1235,  the  town  was 
plundered  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Hospitalers  in  an  expedi- 
tion fiom  Husn  el-Akrfid  ;  but  the  castle  was  not  subdued.'  In 
Abulfeda's  day  it  was  a  small  town  with  a  ruined  fortress, 
distant  a  day's  journey  from  Hamath  towards  the  southwest ; 
and  there  still  remained  in  and  around  it  the  substructions  and 
niins  of  the  ancient  Bafiiniyeh.'  Burckhardt  in  1812  travelled 
from  Ecd'at  Mesyftd  about  S.  S.  W.  to  el-Husn  ;  and  saw  on  his 
way,  an  hour  distant  on  his  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  over- 
loolong  the  eastern  plain,  the  ruined  castle  B&iin.^'  The  same 
appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Mr  Thomson  from  the  east,  in 
passing  southwards  from  Hamah  in  1840,  along  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  mountains.^' 

It  thus  appears,  that  Titus  was  proceeding  along  the  great 
load,  which  ran  by  'Arka  and  Baphanea  to  Hamath ;  and  so 
down  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Antioch.  This  course  led  him 
naturally  through  the  pass  below  el-Husn,  and  directly  by  the 


I  tfist  tlM  oome  Tt&n,  not  lo  mnoh  to  *  WiXl,  Tjr.  18.  19.  ib.  14.  3ft.  WQkaa 

Ihb  Jewiifa  Sabbftifa,  u  rather  to  the  Ho-  IL  p.  527. 

bnw  name  of  Sotom,  '^nsO;  or  at  least  *  See  above,  p.  550. 

to  tome  Phemcian  mjth  xMpectbg  him:  '  Sebast  PaoH,  Codioe  D^omatkso^  I 

ai6PhdiiiiierLp.66e.  p.  428. 

"  Ptolem.  5. 15.    HierocHs  Syneoi  p.  '  Wilken  XL  pp.  845-662. 

naWe«.  Tab.PeutSegin.X.eASoheyb.  '  T^^JJ*^"^-.    ^  v,            ^ 

-^owphns  likewiie  ip^  of  Baphanea  *^^  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  K5hl«p.  pp.  M, 

•a  the  station  of  a  Boman  legion -B.  J.  7.  JS^-     Comp.  Scholten's  Ind.  Geogr.  in 

1.8.— CampCeIlarina.n.p.857.    Bitter  ^i  ?!^  "^ -2^''^  ,.  ,  ^^ 

XVn.  p.  940.  "  Trav.  in  Syr.  pp.  155,  157. 

•  La  Qnien  Orieni  Chrift.  II.  921.  "  ^«  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  faora. 

•  Win.  Tyt  18.    19.     He  writes  the  ^^^»  P-  ^^-    ^™P-  ^^^  Herald,  1841, 
uune  BafoHsa.  P*  ^^ 
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intermitting  fountain.  In  all  essential  particulars,  the  fountain 
was  probably  then  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  regular 
flow  or  rest  u{)on  the  Sabbath  alone,  was  a  matter  of  popular 
belief,  or  rather  of  popular  credulity.  The  like  credulity  still 
exists.  Mr  Thomson  was  informed  by  an  old  Sheikh  of  the 
Nusairiyeh,  who  dwelt  some  twenty  miles  distant,  that  the  foun- 
tain still  flows  only  once  in  seven  days  ;  namely,  on  Friday,  the 
Muslim  Sabbath.^ 

At  the  fountain  several  persons  were  occupied,  under  a  booth, 
in  winding  off  silk  from  the  cocoons,  on  a  largo  reel  turned  by  a 
boy.     Th^  is  the  ordinary  rude  native  method. 

We  set  off  from  the  fountain  at  9.55  ;  and  proceeded  down 
the  valley.  At  10.10  we  began  to  ascend  the  southern  slope ; 
thus  leaving  the  valley,  which  continued  on  north  of  west  to  the 
great  plain.  From  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge  on  which  we  came 
out,  we  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  coast  quite  to  Tripoly  ;  the 
sea  being  three  or  four  hours  distant.  The  ridge  which  bounds 
the  Bukei'a  on  the  northwest,  and  through  which  we  had  now 
passed,  sinks  down  on  the  east  side  (as  we  have  seen)  veiy  steeply 
to  that  valley ;  while  on  the  west  side  it  declines  much  more 
gradually,  and  runs  down  and  out  into  low  ridges  and  waving 
hills  ;  the  western  plain  being  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
lower  than  the  Bukei'a.  Our  course  now  became  southwest, 
crossing  the  points  of  low  ridges  running  out  westwards,  with 
shallow  Wadys  between.  At  10.45  the  village  Sheltih  was  half 
a  mile  distant  on  our  left.  Ten  minutes  later  there  was  a  sin^e 
tower  on  a  hill  at  the  left,  a  mUe  distant. 

Crossing  a  shallow  Wady  near  its  mouth,  we  came  at  11.10 
to  a  ridge  ending  towards  the  west  in  a  low  bluff  or  TeU,  with  a 
village  upon  it,  called  Tell  el-Haush.  Below  this,  on  the  north, 
is  a  considerable  fountain  and  pond,  called  Neba'  el-'ArHs ;  from 
which  a  small  stream  flows  off  into  the  plain,  and  then  (as  we 
afterwards  saw)  runs  southwest  to  the  Nahr  el-Kebir.  We 
passed  up  around  the  west  side  of  the  Tell,  and  came  out  upon 
a  high  plain  extending  towards  the  south  ;  having  in  the  west 
and  southwest  a  lower  alluvial  plain  reaching  to  the  Kebir. 
West  of  the  latter,  towards  the  sea,  were  low  hills  and  swelk 
Our  course  continued  southwest,  with  the  range  of  hills  on  our 
left.  At  11.25  Kefr  Rish  was  about  half  a  nule  distant  on  our 
right ;  our  guide  said  it  marked  the  boundary  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  el-Husn  and  Saf  ita.  There  was  a  small  stream  at 
11.40  ;  and  here  Buq  S^ita  was  visible,  bearing  N.  15°  W. 
apparently  about  three  hours  distant. 

At  11.50  we  descended  into  the  lower  plain,  one  of  the  richest 

*  Silliman*8  Joomal,  ib.  p.  Sia 
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and  most  fertile  that  I  had  yet  seen.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black 
mould  ;  and  the  plain  was  covered  with  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  millet,  and  cotton,  with  tracts  of  grass  yet  green.^  At 
12  o'clock  there  was  a  brook,  and  a  village  Mesaideh  on  our  left, 
a  mile  distant.^  Fifteen  minutes  later  there  was  another  small 
brook,  with  the  village  Burj  el-MaksAr  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
also  on  our  left.  We  came  at  12.35  to  a  larger  brook  in  the 
plain,  flowing  in  a  deep  channel,  and  bordered  by  oleanders  and 
trees  of  the  Derd&r,  seemingly  a  species  of  ash.  Under  their 
shade  we  stopped  an  hour  for  lunch  and  rest.  Here  and  along 
all  the  streams,  the  oleanders  were  in  full  blossom.  It  was  here, 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jisr  el-Abyad,  that  Burckhardt  was 
detained  in  March  1812,  for  a  whole  night,  by  the  swollen 
stream.*  The  plain  in  this  part  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  ;  and 
is  drained  S.  S.  W.  towards  the  Keblr.  West  of  it,  towards  the 
sea,  is  a  higher  plain.  On  our  left,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills, 
was  the  village  Eefr  Sa'rtd,  a  mile  distant ;  and  half  an  hour 
further  in  tho  same  direction,  high  among  the  hiUs,  and  not  in 
sight,  was  said  to  lie  the  village  Suth  el- Afrit.  We  had  now 
passed  out  of  the  district  of  S^ta  into  another  called  esh- 
Sh&reh,  between  Safita  and  'Akkar. 

Starting  again  at  1.35,  we  had  on  our  left,  at  1.55,  the  village 
Semikeh,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  There  was  a  fine  little 
fountain  just  on  our  right  at  2.05,  called  Neba'  esh-Sh&reh.  In 
these  immense  fields  the  harvest  was  now  in  progress.  Much  of 
the  wheat  was  already  stacked  in  the  fields,  to  be  threshed  out 
more  at  leisure.  We  afterwards  saw  the  people  loading  up 
camels  and  donkeys  from  such  stacks.  At  2.15  the  road  from 
Hums  across  the  Bukei'a,  united  with  that  from  Jisr  el-Aswad, 
came  into  ours.  After  a  while  the  road  left  the  allu;(dal  plain  ; 
and  crossing  a  rolling  tract,  we  reached  the  Kebir,  here  coming 
out  of  the  hills  almost  parallel  for  a  time  with  our  course.  The 
village  el-'dreimeh  was  on  the  left  bank,  about  half  an  hour 
above  the  bridge.  The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  both  above  and  below.  We  crossed  it  at  2.45 ;  having 
first  passed  through  a  caravan  of  camels,  which  had  stopped  for 
rest.  The  bridge  is  modem,  resembling  the  two  .sides  of  a  steep 
poof,  resting  on  a  high  arch.'  The  road  to  Tripoly  continues 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  for  some  distance.  Here, 
perhaps  half  .a  mile  from  the  bridge,  is  the  Wely  of  Sheikh 
'Aiy^lsh,  and  a  large  Eh4n  now  in  ruins. 

The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  also  known  as  Jisr  Sheikh  'Aiy&sh,  and 
Jisr  el-Jedid.     The  channel  of  the  stream  is  broad  and  deep  ; 

'  Perhaps  the  Besaids  of  oar  former        '  Tray.  p.  161. 
Hats,  inhabited  bj  Turkm&iiB ;  BibL  Res.        *  In  Borckhardt's  daj  there  was  hero 
Itt  edit  in.  App.  182.  on}/  a  nmied  bridge ;  p.  161. 
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and  although  there  was  now  no  great  quantity  of  water,  yet 
there  were  evident  marks,  that  in  the  rainy  season  an  impetnoiu 
torrent  here  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Indeed,  before  the  election 
of  the  bridge,  caravans  have  been  known  to  remain  encamped  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream  for  weeks  together,  without  being  able  to 
cross  it.  ^  The  Nahr  el-Eebir  is  the  great  border  stream,  separa- 
ting Lebanon  and  Phenicia  from  the  region  further  north  ;  and 
as  such  it  corresponds  fully  to  the  Eleutherua  of  the  ancients ; 
which  Strabo  in  like  manner  describes  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Phenicia  and  Coelesyria.* 

Thus  far  we  had  been  travelling  upon  the  great  road  from 
Hamah  to  Tripoly  ;  into  which  had  fidlen,  as  we  have  seen,  ths 
road  coming  from  Hums  through  the  Bukei'a,  united  with  that 
from  Jisr  el-Aswad.  All  the  villages  we  had  seen  along  ih» 
road,  are  in  the  district  of  el-Husn.  The  Eebtr  serves,  aa  en  old, 
to  divide  the  district  el-Husn  on  the  north  from  that  of  el-'Akkftr 
on  the  south  ;  the  latter  including  the  northern  part  of  Lebanon 
and  extending  to  the  sea  ;  the  former  having  on  the  west  of  it 
the  districts  of  S&f  ita  and  esh-Shareh. 

Our  purpose  was  to  proceed  to  the  village  of  Heitela ;  from 
which  place,  as  we  had  been  told,  we  might  hope  to  find  a  road 
leading  up  into  the  mountain.  We  kept  on,  therefore,  along  the 
Tripoly  road,  till  3  o'clock  ;  and  then  turned  south  on  the  direct 
road  to  Sheikh  MuhammoL  At  this  time  the  village  JimX 
Bilrsha  was  on  our  left,  twenty  minutes  distant.  The  road  soon 
forked  ;  and  we  took  the  left,  towards  Heitela,  going  S.  S.  E 
till  3.15,  and  then  south.  We  had  on  our  left  the  village 
Sliarahmarin  at  3.20  ;  and  Ser&r  at  3.30 ;  both  of  them  lying 
between  Jtirat  BQrsha  and  Heitela,  and  each  about  twenty  min- 
utes from  our  road,  on  the  hills.  As  we  descended  a  slope  into  a 
narrow  plain,  Heitela  was  before  us  on  the  opposite  declivity. 
We  came  at  3.40  to  a  threshing-fioor  in  the  plain,  where  several 
people  from  the  village  were  at  work.  They  all  assured  us,  that 
there  was  no  road  from  the  village  leading  up  into  the  mountain. 
We  therefore  had  no  resource,  but  to  proceed  to  Sheikh  Muham- 
med.     Heitela  here  bore  S.  S.  E.  about  twenty  minutes  distant 

We  now  turned  southwest  along  the  narrow  plain  and 
through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  until  we  struck  the  road  from 
Heitela  to  Sheikh  Muhammed.     At  4.05  the  village  of  Sa'din 

'  Bnrckhardt,  p.  161.  Cabiti  (Kdfitipot),  wliose  wonhip  wai  enr- 
*  Strabo  16.  2.  12.  p.  753.  Comp.  Plin.  rent  in  Phenicia ;  die  Phdmzier  I.  p.  6M, 
H.  N.  5.  17,  *'Tripoli8  .  .  .  Orthoda,  comp.  651  m.  Thif  eeems  far  fetched; 
Eleutheros  fluroen."  The  same  Eleutherus  since  the  epithet  '* Great"  if  entire]/  ap- 
is probably  meant  in  1  Muoc'  12,  30.  propriate.— Plinj  relates,  that  at  a  ocrtain 
Comp.  Hitter  XVIL  p.  819  sq.— Movers  season  of  the  year,  the  river  Ekathervi 
iraggesta,  that  the  present  name  el-Kebir,  swarmed  with  tortoises;  H.  N.  9.  12. 
"the  Great,"  may  be  derived  from  the 
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ras  on  our  right,  on  a  liill^  a  mile  distant ;  and  ten  minutea 

iter  on  our  left,  half  a  mile  distantj  was  the  village  JAmia'. 

iboutti  we  fell  into  the  direct  road  from  the  bridge  to  Sheikh 

imed,  wliich  we  had  before  left.     Our  course  was  now  8. 

At  4.45  Tell  'Abbas,  a  mound  in  the  plain,  was  on  our 

iright  half  a  mile  distant,  apparently  with  ruins  upon  it*     Fniin 

the  Kebir  southwards,  the  road  follows  the  base  of  the  liills>  or 

leather  the  swellings  of  the  mountain,  here  called  Jehel  'Akkiir  * 

^  iving  the  great  plain  all  the  way  on  the  right. 

We  carae  at  455  to  the  Nahr  'Akkar,  which  issues  from  a 
ivine  in  the  hQls  on  our  left,  aod  here  makes  a  bend  towards 
^he  Dorth.  A  large  canal  is  carried  off  on  the  north  side  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Our  road  followed  up  the  high  left  bank 
for  a  little  distance  ;  and  here  a  slight  dam  was  thrown  acroas  in 
:>rder  to  turn  the  water  into  the  canal  Here  too  was  another 
Ik-reelirrg  efttablishraent,  with  an  undershot  wheel  turned  by 
^ water.  The  wheel  was  rudely  constructed  with  boards  as  arms, 
rithout  a  rim.  In  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  about  a  mile  on  the 
of  our  road,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,  lies  the 
llage  Khureibet  el-Jundy,  with  an  old  castle  ;  from  which  the 
Stream  is  also  known  here  as  the  Nahr  el-Khureil>sh.  Further 
(rest  it  is  abo  called  Nahr  cl-Hl^a,  from  a  viUajre  of  that  name.* 
It  was  said  to  water  the  fields  and  gardens  around  'Akkur,  five 
i>r  six  hours  distant  in  the  mountain." 

Proceeding  onward,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  as 
^fore,  we  came  at  5.30  to  the  little  ravine,  on  the  mxith  side  of 
^hich^  on  the  hill  or  plateau  above,  lies  the  large  village  of 
ilieikh  Mulmmmed.  We  had  no  motive  for  elioiliing  to  the 
tillage  ;  and  therefore  encamped  in  the  ravine  below,  near  a  tine 
ittle  fountain.  The  sea  was  in  Bight,  some  four  or  five  miles 
listant.  From  our  tent,  a  square  structure  with  corner  towers 
tl'  '  '  apparently  half  an  hour  or  more  from  the  sea,  called 
ul'  re  N,  50'  W.'     It  is  two  hours  north  of  Nahr  B4rid. 

The  vilhige  SemmawLneh,  perhaps  an  hour  distant  from  us,  bore 
*  70^  W. 

In  all  the  villages  near  which  we  had  passed  to  day,  the 
es  are  built  of  black  volcanic  stones,  sh^iwing  the  nature  of 

'region.     But  from  this  point  southwardsj  we  came  agsiin 

Ipon  limestone. 

Among  the  gardens  below  our  tent,  there  stood  by  the  way 

in  the  viciattT' ;  and  flows  at  first  throagh 
a  wild  gorge, 

*  Mentioned  by  AbtiJf^n,  with  Halha 
and  'Ark%  among  the  r  Bihnra 

neiip  Tripoly,  in  A.  D.  .;il«j%<?tL 

ReUke,  V.  p,  17;  comp,  ; ,t\  p.  204. 

WOken  de  Bellor.  orao.  Hut.  p.  '2:^. 


'  The  Tilliige  el-Hba,  is  at  one  hoar  on 
llSie  direct  rfiad  from  Jisr  d-Abyad  to  Tri- 
||kj1v;  Dr  D**  Forwit  Ms,  Letter, 

*  Thd  Tu       "  f  ^yddkr  wai  ri«ited 

lliy  Mr  Til'  tti  ;  and  b  de^ribed 

fby  him  iii  1...1  ;Mjjji'riUoca  Sacra,  1848,  pp. 
rl!*-Sl,     The  Nahr  *Akkilr  has  iti  ionroo* 
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Bide  a  large  shrab  or  rather  tree  of  the  white  oleander.  It  was 
in  full  blossom,  and  very  beautiful.  We  had  seen  one  small 
shrub  of  the  same  in  the  splendid  court  of  the  British  consul's 
house  in  Damascus ;  and  this  his  lady  set  great  store  by,  as  rare 
and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Here  were  finer  blossoms  in  rich 
profusion,  with  none  to  prize  them. 

Tuesday^  June  \5tli, — Our  purpose  to  go  from  el-Husn 
directly  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon  to  the  cedanf, 
had  thus  been  completely  frustrated.  We  had  been  able  neither 
to  find  a  road,  nor  to  hear  of  any.  Every  person  of  whom  we 
inquired  along  the  way,  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the  monbi 
that  the  only  known  route  to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly. 

We  might  have  proceeded  fix)m  Sheikh  Muhammed  to  'Akk&r 
by  way  of  Jibra'il,  Mr  Thomson's  route.  But  we  were  now 
.pressed  for  time  ;  it  being  important  that  we  should  reach 
Bcirtlt  not  later  than  the  next  Saturday.  We  learned  that  it 
would  take  us  three  days  to  go  by  'Akkftr  to  the  cedars  ;  while 
the  other  route  would  require  only  a  day  and  a  half.  We  there- 
fore reluctantly  gave  up  'Akkar  ;  and  decided  to  keep  along  near 
the  kise  of  the  mountain,  and  strike  the  road  from  Tripoly  to  the 
cedars  as  far  distant  from  that  city  as  possible  ;  hoping  thus  to 
save  a  considerable  circuit.  We  afterwards  regretted,  that  we 
had  not  at  least  made  the  attempt  to  go  by  'Akkar  ;  and  we 
also  found,  that  we  had  gained  little  by  avoiding  Tripoly. 

Setting  off  from  our  place  of  encampment  below  Sheikh 
Muhammed  at  6.25,  we  continued  on  a  southwesterly  course 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  ;  which  between  this  place  and  TeU 
'Arka  curve  a  little  inwards,  forming  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  on 
our  left.  On  these  hills  lay  four  villages,  in  the  following  order, 
which  we  passed  at  the  time  and  distances  specified,  viz.  Halba 
at  G.35,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;*  Sheikh  Tuba  at  6.45,  dis- 
tant half  a  mile  ;  ez-Zawarib  at  6.55,  distant  three  eighths  of  a 
mile  ;  and  Menyarah  at  7.05,  distant  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
The  plain  \x\)0\\  our  right  lies  around  the  great  bay  north  of 
Tripoly  ;  and  bears  the  name  of  Jfm  'Akkar.' 

At  7.20  we  reached  the  site  of  'Arka  with  its  high  TelL 
The  remains  of  the  former  city  are  very  few.  The  town  lay 
below  the  Tell  mainly  on  the  north,  upon  a  plateau  or  terrace 
overlooking  the  plain  and  sea.  The  heaps  of  ruins  seen  here  at 
present  consist  for  the  most  part  of  ordinary  stones  ;  from  which 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  the  common  houses  of  old 
were  built,  as  now,  of  such  materials.     Among  the  heaps,  we  saw 

*  Ilalba  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda ;  sec  f  ita,   some    distance    bejond    the    Xahr 
note  3,  on  tlie  prece'linj^  j»aire.  Abras  ;  see  Pocot-ke  11.  i.  p.  204.    Thom- 

*  Tills  splendid  plain  ext*-iids  along  the  son  in  Miss.  Herald,  1841,  p.  98. 
coast  as  fur  north  as  oppotilto  to  J^urj  Su- 
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in  different  parts  the  fragments  of  several  granite  columns. 
The  TeU  is  quite  steep,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  top  is  a  level  area  of  two  or  three  acres,  which  is  ploughed 
and  cultivated.  There  are  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  eastern  and 
Boathwestem  parts,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;  also  a  fragment  of  a 
fine  granite  column,  and  a  deep  and  good  cistern  hewn  in  the 
rock  We  noticed  nothing  else  on  the  summit,  except  heaps  of 
ordinary  stones  like  those  below.  At  the  southern  base  of  the 
Tell  runs  the  Nahr  *Arka,  which  issues  from  the  mountains  just 
above,  afld  rushes  along  its  deep  rocky  channel  towards  the  sea. 
The  side  of  the  Tell  over  the  stream  is  in  part  precipitous  rock  ; 
and  at  its  base  Mr  Thomson  counted  sixty-four  colunms,  most 
of  them  broken,  and  apparently  thrown  down  from  above. 
About  one  third  of  them  are  of  red  Syenite,  and  the  rest  gray 
granite.^ 

The  present  village  of 'Arka  is  on  the  east  of  the  Tell.  Further 
np  the  stream,  on  the  left  bank,  is  el-Hakilrah  ;  and  still  further 
np,  on  the  right  bank,  is  Kerm  'AsfClr.  The  road  passes  around 
the  Tell  on  the  west  side  ;  and  descends  to  a  bridge  across  the 
narrow  rocky  chasm  of  the  river.  Here  is  a  mill,  with  a  race 
cut  through  a  high  rock  by  a  short  tunnel ;  perhaps  an  ancient 
work. — The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  Tell  is  splendid  ; 
including  the  sea  in  front,  the  rich  plain  in  the  north,  and  the 
snowy  heights  of  Lebanon  in  the  background.  The  Tell  is  from 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  distant  from  the  sea.' 

'Arka  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  Phenician  city ; 
the  seat  of  the  Arkitea  mentioned  in  the  earliest  history  of 
Canaan.'  We  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  Christian  era,  when 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  merely  give  its  name.^  Josephus  speaks  of 
Area  as  lying  on  the  route  of  Titus  from  Berytus  by  way  of 
the  sabbatical  river  to  Baphanea  and  Antioch."  He  says  also, 
that  Area  belonged  to  Agrippa's  kingdom  ;  which  I  cannot 
explain,  except  by  supposing,  that  there  was  some  political 
xelation  between  Area  and  perhaps  Abila  ;  which  last  was  part 
of  Agrippa's  domain."  Pliny  likewise  mentions  Abila  and  Area 
together,  though  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval.^     Coins  of 

'  W.   M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  572. — Josephus  here  writes  the  name  in 

ISia,  p.  15.  Greek  'Apicouo.     In  Antt.  1.  6.  2,   he  has 

*  Bearings  from  Tell  'Arka:    Sheikh  *Ap<c^.  Ptolemy  has ''Apira  («y).  Hierocles 
Muhaimncd  N.  40"*  £.    Ealei*4t  in  the  and  Steph.  Bjzant.  "Apxeu. 

fOftln,  N.  80"*  W.    'Arka,  village,  E.  i  m.        *  Agrippa  at  first  had   Chalcis ;   Jos. 

Kenn  'Asfitlr  E.  S.  E  1^  m.    el-H&kiirah  Antt  19.  9.  1,  2.   ib.  20. 5.  2.  Afterwards 

&  £.  1  m.     Deir  Delfim  S.  W.  by  S.  in  A.  D.  52,  he  was  transferred  to  the  pro- 

■  Heb.  •^p'^5 ,  Arkitey  Gren.  10,  17.     1  vinces  which  his  father  at  first  possessed  ; 

Chr.  1,  15.  '  C'omp.  Joseph.  Antt.  1.  6.  2,  ^  ^^'^^  ^J^«"  ^-"  later  added;  Antt. 

•Ai»ir«.-^08ephns  speaks  of  another  ^hoKii  20.  7.  1.     ib.  20.  8.  4.     But  none  of  hi. 

m  Ashcr,  tlie  same  with  'AicTi»oiJj,  Antt  temtones  lay  near  the  north  end  of  Lcb- 

5^  2.  22.  anon,  or  had  any  topographical  connection 

'*  PUn.  H.  N.  5.  16.     Ptol.  Geogr.  5.  14.  ^^J^ '^^  vr  .   ,« 

•  Jo«Dh.  B.  J.  7  5.  1  •  see  above,  p.        '  Phn.  H.  N.  6.  16. 
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Area  are  still  extant ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  as  eailj  as 
Yespasian  the  city  was  also  called  GaBsarea  of  Lebanon.^  A 
later  Boman  historian  informs  us,  that  there  was  here  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  an  annual  festival 
was  celebrated  in  his  honour.  It  probably  stood  upon  the  Tell ; 
and  hence  the  columns,  which  now  lie  at  the  southern  base. 
In  this  temple,  on  the  day  of  Alexander's  festival,  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  bom  ;  and  received  his  name  fit>m  this 
circumstance.*  Area  was  likewise  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
Early  in  the  fifth  century,  Theodosius  the  younger  mdde  Bery- 
tus  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  a  new  province ;  to  which 
Byblus,  Botrys,  Tripolis,  Orthosia,  Area,  and  Antaradus,  were 
subordinate  ;  and  bishops  of  Area  are  named  until  the  close  rf 
that  century.' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  crusades,  Area  was  still  a  strong  ht' 
tress  and  a  place  of  importance.  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  first  host 
of  the  crusaders,  who  under  count  Baimund  of  TouloDse 
marched  from  Antioch  up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Hums, 
and  thence  by  el-Husn  to  the  coast,  laid  siege  to  Area  without 
success.  The  strength  of  the  fortress  resist^  all  their  efforts.^ 
While  the  army  lay  here  encamped,  occurred  the  fiimous  dispute 
about  the  holy  spear,  with  which  it  was  said  the  Saviour^s  side 
had  been  pierced.  This  spear  had  been  made  known  at  Antiodi 
in  a  vision  to  a  monk,  Peter  Bartholomew  ;  and  was  entrusted 
to  the  guardianship  of  count  Baimund."  As  doubts  arose  and 
became  loud  in  respect  to  its  genuineness,  Peter  proposed  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  fire  in  its  behalf;  and  with  it  in  his  hands 
to  walk  through  the  midst  of  flames.  This  was  done ;  Peter 
and  the  spear  appeared  uninjured,  or  slightly  injured  ;  but  the 
l>eople  in  their  veneration  for  Peter  rushed  upon  him,  tore  off  his 
garments  as  relics,  and  otherwise  so  injured  him,  that  he  died 
twelve  days  afterwards  ;  but  whether  from  wounds  received  by  the 
fire,  or  from  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  not  definitely 
related."     The  result  was  unfevourable  to  the  credit  of  the  holj 

*  Cssanea  Libani,  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nam-  AssTrians ;  but  the  name  in  Aasyria  oooU 

mor.  III.  p.  8G0.     Mioonet  M6d.  III.  p.  have  no  reference  to  'Arka. 

683.     Gesen.  Notes  to  Barckhardt,   I.  p.  >  Le    Qoien  Oriens  Christ    IL    815, 

520  sq.    Comp.  Aur.  Victor  de  C«a  24,  823. 

*^cni  duplex,  OesarsBa  et  Area,   nomen  *  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  L  pp.  253, 

est.**  255.     Kaimund  d'Agilea,  who  i 


JEL  Lamprid.  Alexand.  c.  1,   **  Aure>  ^-rites  the  name  Archadotj  and  saysof  ths 

liiis  Alexander  nrbe  Arcena  genitus.**  Ibid,  place  :  **  castram  munitiwimom  et  faiex- 

c.  5,  "  Alexandri  nomon  accipit,  quod  in  pugnabile  viribus  hnmanis  ;**    Gesta  Dei 

tcmplo  dicato  apud  Arcenam  urbem  Alex-  per  Ft.  p.  163. 

andro  Mamjo  natus  esset;  quum  casu  illuc  *  Raim.  d*Ag.  pp.  150-162.     Wilken  L 

die  festo  Alexandri  pater  cum  uxore,  pa-  p.  214  sq. 

tnassolcmnitatisimplendos  causa,  venidset**  *  Raim.  d'Ag.  pp.  168-171.    WilL  Tjr. 

-- According  to  Macrobius  Sat  1.  21,  a  7.  18.     Wilken  ib.  pp.  260-26L 
Venus  Arckitia  was  worshipped  hj  the 
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epear.  After  a  delay  of  more  than  two  months  before  'Arka, 
connt  Baimond,  in  consequence  of  the  argent  desire  of  the 
leaders  and  troops  to  presis  on  towards  the  Holy  City,  unwillingly 
yielded  to  their  importunity  and  abandoned  the  siege.' 

'Arka  surrendered  to  count  William  of  Cerdagne  in  A.  D. 
1108  ;  *  but  was  captured  by  storm  and  desolated  by  ZenH  in 
A.  D.  1138.'  At  what  time  it  again  came  under  the  power  of 
the  Franks,  is  not  related.  In  A.  D.  1202,  'Arka,  as  also  Tripo- 
lis,  was  laid  utterly  waste  by  an  earthquake.^  The  impetuous 
Bibars  in  1266  seized  possession  of  the  region  around  Tripolis,  in- 
cluding Area  ;  which  latter  at  the  time  had  jurisdiction  over  fifty- 
six  villages.*    This  was  some  years  before  the  surrender  of  el-Husn. 

Edrisi  In  the  twelfth  centuiy  describes  'Arka  as  a  populous 
city,  with  much  commerce,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  with  a 
lofty  citadel,  and  an  extensive  suburb  equally  populous.  It  was 
supplied  with  water  by  canals  from  the  cwijacent  river  ;  which 
also  served  to  turn  mills  and  to  water  many  vineyards  and  plan- 
tations of  sugar  cane."  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Abul- 
feda  speaks  of  'Arka  as  a  small  place  with  a  small  fortress  ;  it 
was  then  the  extreme  point  of  the  Pashalik  of  Damascus.^  At 
what  time  and  in  what  way  the  utter  desolation  of  both  city  and 
fortress  took  place,  or  how  the  very  disappearance  of  their  stones 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  we  are  nowhere  informed.  Possibly  the 
larger  and  more  valuable  stones  have  been  removed  to  Tripoly, 
and  used  for  building  up  that  city  and  its  castles.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  tradition  of  the  place,  that  'Arka  has  for  centuries  served 
as  a  quarry  for  Tripoly.^ 

Of  modem  travellers,  Dr  Shaw,  in  1722,  yras  the  first  to 
visit  'Arka  and  bring  it  into  notice.*  Pococke  passed  this  way 
about  1738.  He  mentions  the  river  'Arka,  and  supposes  that  the 
city  must  have  lain  upon  it ;  but  appears  to  have  had  no  further 
idea  of  its  site.***  No  other  traveller  seems  to  have  heard  of 
'Arka  until  Burckhardt ;  whose  route  we  had  now  followed,  and 
whose  account  is  quite  brief  *^  Mr  Thomson  was  here  in  1846, 
and  has  given  a  fuller  description.*' 

*  WnL  Tyr.  7.  20,  21.    Wilken  L  p.     a  hundred  feet  in  diameter.    His  account 
165  n.  probably  rests  on  some  popular  legend. 

•  Albert  Aq.  11.  1.   Wilken  H.  p.  202.     Shaw's  Travels,  Lond.  1757,  p.  270.     W. 
'  De  Guigncs  Hist,  des  Hims,  XL  p.  474,     M.  Tliomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  16. 

Oorm.   Wilken  U.  p.  673.  '  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kchler,  p.  113. 

♦  Wilken  VL  p.  7.  •  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 

*  Abulf.  Annal.  ed.  Reiske,  V.  p.  17.     1848,  p.  15. 

Wilken  de  BeUor.  cmc  IlisL  p.  223.     De  •  Travels,  Lond.  1767,  p.  270. 

Gnignes  Hist,  des  Huns,  IV.  pp.  157,  158.  "  Pococke  II.  L  p.  205. 

•  Edrfsi  par  Jaubert,  I.  p.  357.     This  "  Burckh.  Trav.  p.  162.     Burckhardt 
'  aocoant  of  Edrisi  contradicts  the  idea  of  heard  for  the  Nahr  'Akkiir  only  the  name 

Shaw,    that  the  city  was  supplied   with  Nahr  Khurcibch ;  and  for  Nahr  'Arka  ha 

water  by  an  aqaeduct  from  the  mountain,  writes  Wady  'Akka. 

Shaw  speaks  of  an  arch  of  thb  aqueduct  ^  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  15-17. 
Vol.  UL— 49* 
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The  order  of  the  five  considerable  streams  which  flow 
through  the  plain  to  the  sea  north  of  Tripoly,  is  correctly  given 
by  Pococke.*  Two  and  a  quarter  hourd  from  Tripoly  is  the  iTahr 
cl-Bdrid  ;  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  a  Khftn,  and  above  it  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  city.'  This  was  probably  Orthosia ;  the 
place  of  which  ancient  geographers  do  not  definitely  describe  ; 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  between  Tripoly  and 
'Arka.'  The  next  stream,  a  short  hour  beyond,  is  the  Nahr 
'Arka  ;  and  then  follow  the  Nahr  'Akk&r,  an  hour  and  a  half; 
Nahr  el-Keblr,  one  hour  ;  and  Nahr  Abras,  one  hour.* 

We  left  the  bridge  of  'Arka  at  8  o'clock,  ascending  the  steep 
and  high  bank  to  the  plain  beyond.  The  road  kept  along  the 
plain,  skirting  the  hills.  At  8.20  the  village  of  Deir  Deliim 
was  on  the  left  upon  a  hiU,  half  a  mile  distant.  At  8.35 
there  was  a  fork  of  the  road ;  the  right  going  on  directly  to 
Tripoly,  while  we  took  the  left  in  order  to  cross  the  hi^r 
tract  lying  east  of  Jebel  Turbul  between  it  and  Lebanon. 
From  the  fork  Tell  'Arka  bore  E.  N.  E.  Just  beyond  the 
fork  was  a  small  Wady  and  brook,  known  as  Wady  BQrk&il, 
irom  a  village  situated  half  an  hour  higher  up  on  its  banks, 
and  not  in  sight.  This  village  is  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  district.  At  9  o'clock  there  was  another  smaller  brook, 
Wady  Jdm(ls ;  and  these  streamlets  became  now  so  fiequent, 
coming  from  the  hills  and  watering  the  plain,  that  I  ceased  to 
note  them.  A  village,  Bibnin,  was  close  on  our  left  at  9.10. 
The  road  we  were  now  on,  led  also  to  Tripoly  ;  hence  at  9.25 
we  left  it,  and  went  on  S.  10°  W.  over  the  skirts  of  the  hills. 
At  9.40  we  struck  the  brow  of  the  deep  valley  of  the  Nahr 
Barid  ;  and  descending,  forded  the  stream  at  9.45.  The  current 
was  deep  and  very  rapid,  rushing  over  a  stony  bottom.  Our 
guide's  young  donkey  was  nearly  swept  away ;  and  came  out 
looking  much  like  a  drowned  rat.  The  stream  was  thickly 
skirted  with  oleanders.  It  is  said  to  have  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  at  this  season  of  the  year,  than  at  any  other.  There  was 
now  twice  as  much  water  in  it,  as  in  the  Kebir.  The  source  is 
said  to  be  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  above 
the  large  village  of  Sii.  Here  is  a  large  fountain,  called  Neba' 
el-Mas-hilr,  supplied  by  the  melting  snow,  and  very  Copious  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  Our  guide  professed  to  be  able  to  see 
and  point  out  to  us  the  foaming  stream  as  it  issued  from  the 

'  Vol.  II.  i.  pp.  204,  205.  Area,  Antaradna.   Le  Qaien  Oricns  Christ 

•  W.  M.  Thomson,  ib.  p.  14.  II.  815.     See  above,  p.  680. 

*  Tlie  six  cities  assigned  to  the  new  ec-  *  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac 
clesiastical  province  of  Ben-tns  established  1848,  p.  14.  Also  in  Miss.  Herald,  1841, 
under  Tljoodosius  the  younger,  are  named  p.  1)7. — Maundrell  wrongly  pUices  the 
in  the  following  order,  beginning  from  the  Nahr  Abras  south  of  the  Kebir ;  Joan, 
south  !  Byblu?,  Botrys,  Tripolis,  Orthosia,  March  8th. 
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fbnntain.  Flowing  to  the  Nahr  el-B&rid,  it  makes  the  river 
twice  as  large  at  that  season,  as  it  is  later  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  Nahr  el-B&rid  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  'Akkfir.» 

After  crossing  the  stream,  we  turned  up  the  left  bank  for  a 
little,  ascending  gradually  to  the  top.  At  10.20  the  village  Dir- 
liala  was  opposite  to  us,  on  the  high  right  bank  of  the  stream. 
At  10.30  we  came  out  upon  the  higher  plateau  or  plain,  lying 
l)etween  Jebel  Turbul  on  the  right,  and  Lebanon  on  the  left. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  rolling  ;  but  in  general  well  culti- 
vated. Our  course  was  now  about  south.  Jebel  Turbul  thus 
lies  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea ;  and  a  like  ridge,  though , 
much  lower,  runs  on  south  of  Tripoly.'  Between  this  ridge  and 
Lebanon  lies  the  higher  and  long  plain  on  which  we  were  now 
entering,  stretching  far  to  the  south,  and  cut  through  by  the 
Eadisha  near  Zugharta.  The  width  is  in  general  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

At  10.45  the  village  of  Turbul  was  visible  about  southwest, 
lying  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the  high  summit  of  Jebel  Tur- 
bul, to  which  it  gives  name  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  short  two  hours 
distant.  Kefreiya  was  said  to  lie  in  the  same  direction,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Turbul,  about  one  hour  distant,  though  not  in  sight 
from  our  road.  At  10.55  there  was  a  fountain,  'Ain  'Adweh, 
near  the  village  'Adweh,  which  lies  a  little  southwest.  Our  road 
continued  over  the  high  tract,  which  thus  occupies  the  water- 
shed between  the  Band  and  the  Kadisha.  On  our  left,  along 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain,  was  a  depression  or  lower  plain, 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  From  its  northern  part  a  short 
Wady  runs  off  northwest  to  the  Barid  ;  while  from  its  southern 
part  a  large  Wady  goes  southwest  to  a  branch  of  the  Eadisha. 
A"t  11.30  we  came  to  the  brow  of  this  latter,  the  deep  Wady  H4- 
Iftn,  running  southwest.  We  descended  into  it  obliquely,  and 
reached  its  plain  at  11.45.  At  12  o'clock  the  village  Hfilftn 
was  on  the  right  bank  just  above  us.  The  valley  gradually 
opens  out  into  a  lower  plain.  At  12.10  we  stopped  for  lunch  at 
the  fountains  and  plane  trees  of  'Ay(ln  ' Ashfish  ;  a  village  of  the 
same  name  lying  a  few  minutes  towards  the  southwest. 

Setting  oflF  again  at  1.30,  we  once  more  found  ourselves  on  a 
great  road  leading  to  Tripoly  ;  and  going,  after  a  time,  W.  S.  W. 
We  were  now  in  an  open  plain,  on  the  level  of  the  Kadisha ; 
one  of  its  branches  being  on  our  left.  At  2  o'clock  the  village 
Erdeh  was  at  our  left  hand,  some  forty  rods^  distant,  on  a  low 

^  Shaw  erroneously  regards  the  Nahr  Zeopardonm^   '^Leopard  monntain,*  of 

ol-B&rid  as  the  andent  Elcuthenu ;  Tray,  the  centuries  after  the  crosados ;  Brocarduf 

p.  271.  a  2.  p.  171.    De  la  Roque  XL  p.  S. 

*  Jehel  Turhnl  seems  to  be  the  Mon9 
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Tell,  with  the  meadows  of  the  Nahr  Besha'ln  beyond  it  Here 
we  turned  oflf  again  from  the  Tripoly  road,  in  order  to  pan 
across  directly  to  Zugharta.  At'  2.25  we  struck  and  forded  the 
Nahr  Resha'in,  the  lai^  northern  branch  of  the  Eadisha,  which 
comes  down  meandering  from  the  northeast,  where  it  issues  fiom 
the  mountain.  On  its  southern  bank  we  ascended  a  little  into 
the  village  of  Zugharta^  on  a  plain,  at  2.30.  Here,  after  all  our 
efforts,  we  were  but  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Tripoly  I 

Zugharta  is  a  large  village'  on  the  great  road  from  Tripoly  to 

Ehden  and  the  cedars.     There  is  in  it  an  open  public  place  of 

good  size  ;  and  there  are  some  good  houses.     Many  of  the  people 

,  of  Ehden  have  houses  and  gardens  in  this  village,  and  pass  heie 

the  winter  months.     Their  houses  were  now  shut  np. 

Our  course  was  now  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Tripoly 
up  the  mountain  to  the  cedars.  After  some  delay  we  set  off 
again  at  3  o'clock,  going  at  first  S.  S.  E.  over  an  open  countiy 
extending  to  the  ifoot  of  the  mountain.  At  3.30  the  village  Eefr 
Hata  was  on  the  road  ;  and  we  descended  into  a  fertile  vaUey 
with  a  little  stream,  called  Wady  el-Khfilidiyeh.  Ascending 
again  we  struck  in  a  few  minutes  the  right  bank  of  Wady  Ju'ait, 
with  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  the  middle  and  smaller  branch 
of  the  Kadisha.  Here  too  was  a  long  canal  for  irrigation.  At 
4.05  we  were  opposite  the  village  Kefr  Y^shit,  situated  on  the  hidi 
and  steep  southern  bank  of  the  valley,  half  a  mile  distant.  We 
now  crossed  the  stream,  and  climbed  very  obliquely  along  the 
steep  declivity.  The  Wady  here  issues  from  its  deep  gorge,  in  the 
lower  ridge  of  Lebanon.  At  4.30  there  was  a  village  on  the 
steep  roc%  slope  overagainst  us,  Mirh  Kefr  SQgh&biyeh,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Just  south  of  this  village,  the  chasm  makes  almost 
a  right  angle  ;  and  runs  up  east  through  the  first  ridge  as  a  still 
narrower  and  more  precipitous  ravine.  We  now  rose  out  of  the 
valley,  and  began  to  ascend  the  ridge  on  the  south  of  the  chasm  ; 
having  on  our  right  at  4.40  the  village  of  'Aijis,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  on  a  low  hill,  and  separated  from  us  by  a  deep 
valley.  At  4.50  Bnesh'ain  was  below  us  a  quj^rter  of  a  mile  on 
our  right.  At  5  o'clock  the  laige  village  Dareiya  was  on  our 
right,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  distant.  On  the  summit 
of  a  hill  just  east  of  D&reiya  was  the  convent  of  Mar  Ya'kob  ; 
and  farther  east,  on  the  declivity  of  the  same  hill,  was  the  village 
Kerm  Seddeh.  Still  a  little  fiurther  east,  and  lower,  lay  Matrun 
Bfilus.  We  now  came  out  upon  the  first  plateau  or  terrace  of 
the  mountain,  narrow,  rocky,  and  uneven.  Thus  far  our  course 
since  crossing  the  Nahr  Jii'ait  had  been  about  south. 

From  this  spot  we  looked  out  upon  the  sea  ;  and  had  a  fiill 
view  over  the  level  tract  lying  between  the  low  ridge  along  the 
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coasts  called  Jebel  KQlaV  and  the  base  of  Lebanon.  It  was  here 
not  less  than  two  hours  broad  ;  but  grows  narrower  towards  the 
south ;  in  which  direction,  after  six  or  eight  hours,  the  lower 
ridge  and  the  spurs  of  Lebanon  run  together."  The  traveller, 
who  in  passing  along  the  shore  south  of  Tripoly  supposes  himself 
to  be  journeying  along  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  is  quite  mistaken. 
North  of  Tripoli  the  low  ridge  rises  into  the  higher  and  broader 
Jebel  Turbul ;  between  which  and  Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  level  tract  is  also  continued  ;  though  it  is  there  less  broad. 

Our  path  now  turned  easterly  across  the  uneven  plateau.  On 
our  right  was  a  Wady,  and  beyond  it  the  village  Sib'al,  a  mile 
distant.  East  of  this,  and  on  the  high  brow  of  the  next  ridge, 
was  perched  the  village  of  Ait  ft.  ^  At  the  same  time  the  vilh^ 
Mizyara  was  on  our  left,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  beyond  a 
Wady  ;  and  east  of  it,  on  higher  ground,  was  Humeis.*  At 
5.50  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  next  ascent ;  and  entered  a  deep 
wild  gorge,  called  Wady  Eleirtina,  running  up. southeast  through 
the  ridge.  We  crossed  its  channel,  now  dry,  which  passes  down 
westward  on  the  south  of  our  road  ;  and  began  to  climb  along 
its  southwestern  side  with  great  difficulty.  Indeed  the  way  was 
in  some  parts  almost  impassable  ;  and  we  both  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  worst  we  had  met  with  in  Lebanon  or  in  all  Palestine. 
We  were,  however,  already  well  nigh  beat  out ;  having  been  to 
day  nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle.  Finding  that  we  could 
not  reach  Ehden,  as  we  had  intended,  until  quite  late,  we 
stopped  at  6.40,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  very  toilsome  ascent ; 
and  turning  off  from  the  road  a  few  rods  to  the  right,  we  en- 
camped at  a  sweet  little  fountain,  called  'Ain  Heirtina.  Here, 
in  the  deepest  solitude,  this  spring  of  the  purest  water  has  served 
to  refresh  many  ;  it  has  a  little  spout  and  a  small  trough  be- 
neath. Several  people  showed  themselves  round  about ;  and  wo- 
men came  for  water.  They  were  said  to  be  from  Aittl  ;  and 
were  here  to  watch  the  fields  of  grain.  From  them  our  servants 
obtained  milk. 

The  recollections  of  this  evening  are  among  the  most  delight- 
ful of  my  whole  journey.  We  had  all  day,  till  4  o'clock,  plodded 
our  way  along  the  sultry  plains  of  the  coast,  beneath  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  a  Syrian  summer's  sun  ;  but  now  we  had  ascended 
to  an  elevation  of  some  four  thousand  feet,  and  the  cool  evening 
breezes  of  Lebanon  were  both  invigorating  and  exhilarating. 
We  could  overlook  the  mountain  slopes  below  us,  with"  the  dark 

■  BDTckhardt  pp.  172,  173.  U  m.   Matr/m  BMn«  S.  S.  W.  2  m.   Sib'al 
*  This  plain  extends  sonth  as  far  afl  to    S.  S.  E.  1  m. 

*Amyitii ;  Dr  De  Forest,  Ms.  uotes.  Comp.        ^  Beuriugs  at  5A0 :  Sib*al  S.  W.  1  m 
Bnrckhardt  pp.  172,  176  sq.  Aitu  S.  hv  K.  1^  m.     Mizyura  N.  iO°  £. 

■  Bearings  at  5.  15:  D£reiya  W.  by  S.     IJ  m.    HumeisN.  60'  E.  1  m. 
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sea  beyond  ;  and  could  trace  the  port  of  Tripoly  and  the  many 
islets  stretching  off  into  the  sea.  Tripoly  itself  was  hidden  by 
the  hills.  The  sun  set  in  splendour ;  and  we  sat,  during  the 
glorious  twilight  and  evening,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  mag- 
nificent scene.* 

Wednesday^  June  \6th. — The  cool  air  of  the  mountain  had 
given  us  a  night  of  refreshing  sleep.  We  set  off  at  7.25  ;  and 
had  stiU  a  steep  ascent  of  about  fifteen  minutes.  Here  and 
below,  the  northern  side  of  the  gorge  is  a  precipice  of  naked  rock, 
having  the  strata  dislocated  and  nearly  perpendicular.  We  soon 
came  out  of  the  chasm,  and  continued  to  ascend  gradually  over 
open  ground  ;  a  high,  rocky,  isolated  point  being  on  our  right. 
At  7.55  a  path  went  off  on  the  left  to  the  Maronite  convent  of 
M&r  Antfinus  el-KOzheiya."  Ten  minutes  later  we  came  out  on 
a  high  plateau,  a  tract  of  land  uneven  and  broken,  but  cultivated; 
having  on  the  south  the  deep  gorge  of  Bsherreh  with  the  stream 
Abu  'Aly,  the  main  branch  of  the  Kadlsha  ;  and  extending  for 
an  hour  or  two  towards  the  north.  To  this  plateau  may  be  said 
to  belong  the  tract  quite  to  the  cedars.  Here  we  fell  in  with 
several  purling  rills,  brought  down  from  the  fountain  of  Ehden. 
Our  course  was  about  S.  S.  E.  Some  of  the  fields  of  wheat 
afforded  little  promise ;  but  others  again  were  fine,  almost  as 
good  as  in  the  plains  below.  They  were  however  not  yet  ready  for 
harvest ;  and  would  not  be  ripe  enough  under  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  silk-harvest  of  the  mountain  was  equally  behind  that  of  the 
plains.  As  we  approached  Ehden  we  came  upon  a  field  of  pota- 
tos  ;  the  first  I  had  seen  in  Syria,  and  which  I  saw  only  at  this 
elevation,  in  the  highest  cultivated  parts  of  Lebanon.  It  was 
laid  out  in  beds,  and  regularly  irrigated.' 

We  came  at  8.35  to  the  village  of  Ehden,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  northwestern  border  of  a  deep  gulf  ninning  southwest  to 
that  of  the  Kadisha.  The  village  stands  also  at  the  northwestem 
outer  edge  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  sur- 
round the  cedars  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  lofty  spur,  which  pro- 
jects westwards  fix)m  the  great  upper  ridge  to  form  that  amphi- 
theatre. It  lies  on  a  slope  facing  the  south,  at  an  elevation  of 
4750  English  feet  above  the  sea.*  Here  is  an  abundance  of 
water  for  every  purpose,  coming  from  a  copious  fountain  ten 
minutes  east  of  the  village.     There  are  many  vineyards ;  and 

*  Bearinpj^  at  *Aiii  IleiHina:    Tripoly,         *  Burckhardt  in  1810  speaks  of  the  po- 

the  Miiia,  N.  25"  W.    Zuj?liartn  N.  20  W.  tato  as  cultivated  in  tbis  region  ;  Tmv.  p. 

'  Said  to  be   two   hours   distant  from  22,     According  to  Seetzen  the  cultivation 

Ehden.     The  convent  has  a  small  printing  of  it  began  not  long  before  1805  ;  Bciie, 

office  ;  and  prints  prayer  books  in  Arabic  I.  p.  1G4.     It  was  singular  to  see  tlie  po- 

with  S\Tian  letters.    See  Seetzen  in  Zach*8  tato  thus  treated  as  a  delicate  garden  vege- 

Mon.  Corr.  XVI.  p.  555.     Burckh.  Trav.  p.  table.     See  below,  p.  5i)G. 
22.    O.  V.  Rirhter  p.  1 10  sq.    Hitter  XVII.         <  According  to  Schubert^  UI.  p.  365 ;  L 

p.  654.     See  in  Vol.  H.  p.  507.  [iii.  460.]  e.  4454  Paris  feet 
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figs  and  apricots  flourish  well.  There  was  also  fine  shade  from 
many  noble  walnut  trees.  The  people  seemed  thrifty  and  well 
off,  and  there  was  no  begging.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
many  families  make  their  winter  residence  in  Zugharta.  The 
people  were  very  civfl.  We  were  detained  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  have  our  horses  shod. 

Ehden  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Maronite 
scholar,  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  editor  of  the  Syrian  version  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot.  It  was  also  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop.^  &3Uth  of  Ehden,  beyond  the  adjacent  gulf,  was  the 
village  Kefr  Sa'&b  ;  and  still  lower  down,  also  on  the  further  side, 
that  of  Ban. 

Leaving  Ehden  at  9.15  we  passed  on  in  a  southeast  course, 
having  the  fountain  on  our  left ;  and  kept  along  the  border  of 
the  gulf,  which  has  its  beginning  towards  the  northeast,  under 
the  adjacent  mountain.  At  9.30  we  crossed  the  valley  and  its 
{Stream,  here  merely  a  wild  sheet  of  white  foam,  coming  down 
southwest  from  a  fountain  at  the  Maronite  convent  M^r  Serkis, 
situated  just  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  on  our  left.*  We  now  continued  to  ascend  gradually 
abng  this  high  basin,  having  on  our  left  the  lofty  spur  running 
out  from  the  great  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon  ;  this  spur  being 
here  a  thousand  feet  high  or  more  above  the  basin,  with  py- 
ramidal cliffs  along  the  top,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher 
towards  the  east.  On  our  right  was  a  low  ridge  between  us  and 
the  gulf  of  the  Kadisha  ;  through  the  breaks  in  which  we  could 
see  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  beyond,  with  its  snows. 

We  came  at  10.30  to  the  eastern  end  of  this  basin  ;  and 
crossing  a  low  saddle,  continued  to  wind  our  way  among  rocky 
hills.  Among  these  we  passed  a  fountain  called  'Ain  el-Bakarah. 
At  10.50  we  had  a  view  down  a  deep  cleft  into  the  gulf  of  the 
Kadisha,  a  monstrous  gorge,  having  five  villages  in  sight  on  its 
southern  brow,  and  Bsherreh  lower  down  on  the  side  next  us. 
We  still  kept  ^long  upon  and  among  the  hills.  At  11.10  there 
was  a  fine  fountain  at  the  base  of  a  ledge  of  rocks ;  from  one 
orifice  issued  a  spout  of  water  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  and  others 
just  below  were  boiling  up  quite  strongly.  It  is  called  'Ain  en- 
Nebat ;  its  stream  runs  or  rather  shoots  down  to  the  Kadisha. 

*  Le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ  III.  91-93.—  hardt,  L  p.  492 ;  copied  also  by  Ritter, 
Thftt  it  should  accord  with  the  learuing  XVII.  p.  650.  The  two  names  (one  of 
And  taste  of  Maronite  monks,  to  confonnd    them  with  *Ain)  haye  no  relation  to  each 

JBhden  or  ^A«fen  (..,  JjdI)  with  Eden  o^e^    ^^.  o  t>  • 

w^^  ,.  -         'On  this  convent,  see  Seetaen,  Rcisen 

(iny),  and  regard  it  as  the  Paradtmt  of  i  p    ijs.     j  si^poM  it  to  be  the  same 

ancient  writers,  is  not  surprising;  see  above,  which  Pooocke  mentions  in  1739  as  tho 

pu  556.     But  that  the  same  error  should  convent  of  St.  Sergius,  belongiug,  as  he 

be  committed  by  a  scholar  like  Gosenius,  supposed,  to  the  lAtin  Carmelites ;  IL  L  p. 

if  lev  excusable ;  see  his  Notes  on  Burck-  1(H. 
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We  could  now  see  the  road  from  Ba'albek  coming  down  over  th» 
lofty  and  naked  ridge  of  Lebanon,  a  little  south  of  the  cedara.  . 

At  last  we  fell  into  the  great  road  from  Bshcrreh  ;  having, 
as  I  suppose,  followed  a  less  usual  path  from  Ehden,  at  least  for 
a  part  of  the  way.  We  now  kept  along  for  a  time  on  the  brink 
of  the  great  chasm  ;  and  then  more  to  the  left.  We  reached 
the  cedars  at  12  o'clock,  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
road.  Here  we  rested  for  three  hours,  beneath  these  shades  of 
solemn  grandeur,  embosomed  among  the  loftiest  heights  of 
Lebanon. 

The  cedars,  which  stiU  bear  their  ancient  name,'  stand  mostly 
upon  four  small  contiguous  rocky  knolls,  within  a  compass  of  less 
than  forty  rods  in  diameter.  They  form  a  thick  forest,  without 
underbrush.  The  older  trees-  have  each  several  trunks,  and  thus 
spread  themselves  widely  around ;  but  most  of  the  others  are 
cone-like  in  form,  and  do  not  throw  out  their  boughs  laterally 
to  any  great  extent.  Some  few  trees  stand  alone  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  grove ;  and  one  especially,  on  the  south,  is  laige 
and  very  beautiful.  With  this  exception,  none  of  the  trees 
came  up  to  my  ideal  of  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  such  as  I  had  formerly  seen  it  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Some  of  the  older  trees  are  already  much  broken ;  and 
will  soon  be  wholly  destroyed.  The  fashion  is  now  coming  into 
vogue,  to  have  articles  made  of  this  wood  for  sale  to  travellers  ; 
and  it  is  also  burned  as  fuel  by  the  few  people  that  here  pass 
the  summer.  These  causes  of  destruction,  though  gradual  in 
their  operation,  are  nevertheless  sure.  Add  to  this  the  circum- 
stance, that  travellers,  in  former  years,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
present  time,)  have  been  shameless  enough  to  cause  large  spots 
to  be  hewn  smooth  on  the  trunks  of  some  of  the  noblest  trees 
in  order  to  inscribe  their  names.  The  two  earliest  which  I  saw 
were  Frenchmen ;  one  was  dated  in  1791.^ — The  wood  of  the 
cedar,  Pinua  cedruSy  is  white,  with  a  pleasant,  but  not  strong 
odour  ;  ^  and  bears  no  comparison,  in  beauty  or  fragrance,  with 
the  common  red  cedar  of  America,  Juniperua  Virginiana. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  count  the  trees.  Probably  no  two 
persons  would  fully  agree  in  respect  to  the  old  ones,  or  in  the 
number  of  the  whole.  Yet  I  should  be  disposed  to  concur  in 
the  language  of  Burckhardt,  who  says  :  "  Of  the  oldest  and  best 
looking  trees  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve  ;  twenty-five  very  large 
ones  ;  about  fifty  of  middling  size  ;  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred smaller  and  young  ones."  *     Yet  there  is  no  room  to  doubt, 

*  Heb.  T1X,  Arab,  v^l ,  An,  differ  from  "white  deal  in  appeanmce  j"  H. 
,              *               ))  L  p.  104. 

Irby  and  Mangles  noticed  the  date  of  «  Trav.  p.  19.  This  was  in  18ia 
1640;  Travels  p.  210.  [65]  Seetwn  in  1805  gives  the  number  of  the 

*  Pococke  says :  **  The  wood  does  not    largest  trees  at  fourteen ;    Keisen  L  pi 
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Jmt  thatduiiii^  the  last  three  centuries  the  number  of  earlier 
trees  has  diminished  by  nearly  or  quite  one  half ;  while  the 
yonnger  growth  has  in  ^eat  part,  if  not  wholly,  sprung  up  during 
that  interval  Basching  enumerates  by  name  no  less  than 
twenty-six  travellers  between  A.  D.  1550  and  1755,  from  P. 
Belon  to  Stephen  Schulz,  who  had  described  and  counted  the 
trees  ;  *  and  since  that  time  the  number  of  like  descriptions  has 
IHTobably  been  hardly  less  than  twice  as  many.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  number  of  old  trees  is  variously  given  as  from 
twenty-eicht  to  twenty-three^;  in  the  seventeenth,  from  twenty- 
fimr  to  sixteen ;  in  the  eighteenth,  from  twenty  to  fifteen.* 
After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  the  number  of  the  oldest 
trees,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  reduced  to  about  a  dozen.  All  this 
marls  a  gradual  process  of  decay  ;  and  it  also  marks  the  diffi- 
culty of  exact  enumeration.  This  is  rightly  ascribed  by  Filrer, 
and  also  by  Dandini,  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  trees  have 
two  or  more  stems ;  and  were  thus  reckoned  diflferently  by 
different  travellers,  sometimes  as  one  tree,  and  sometimes  as  two 
or  more.'  All  the  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  century  speak  only 
of  the  old  trees ;  they  nowhere  mention  any  young  ones. 
Bauwolf,  himself  a  botanist,  seems  to  say  expressly,  that  he 
sought  for  younger  trees,  without  being  able  to  find  any.^  If 
this  be  so,  it  would  appear,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
remaining  ancient  trees,  perhaps  none  of  those,  which  now  make 
up  the  grove,  can  be  regarded  as  reaching  back  in  age  more  than 
three  hundred  years.' 

In  the  minds  of  the  common  people  an  air  of  sanctity  is 
thrown  around  the  grove,  the  river,  and  the  region.  The  an- 
cient trees  are  sacred,  as  coming  down  from  the  times  of 
Scripture  and  Solomon  ;  and  the  river  which  has  its  source  near 

109.  Id  1S48  Dr  WilBon  counted  twelve  oF  dini,  Par.  1675,  p.  Sa    Daiidini  saya^  that 

th*  andant  treei,  not  standing  together ;  while  he  counted  23  trees,  another  person 

and  of  Tounger  growth  three  huudi^  and  of  the  company  made  out  but  21.    Hence 

twtntyArd;  Landsof  the  Bible  XL  p.889.  it  was  a  matter  of  popular  belief,  that 

Ilia  latast  aocoont  (1858)  makes  four  hnn-  they  could  not  be  counted  correctly ;  that 

dred  in  aU ;  of  which  twelve  are  spoken  of  is,  that  no  two  persons  would  ever  maka 

astiw  laigMt ;  Ritter  XYIL  p.  649.  out  the  same  number ;  ibid. 

*  Bttfchfaiff  Erdbeschr.  XL  i.  p.  314.  *  Rauwolf  p.  280 :   "So  bin  ich  auch 

*  Thns  Bekm  about  1550  has  28 ;  Purer  femer  auff  dem  Platz  umbher 


in  US56  about  25 ;  Kanwolf  in  1575  has    mich  nach  anJem  juugcn  weiter  umbxu- 
S4  and  two  others,  the  boughs  of  which    sehen ;    hab   aber   keiiie,  die    hemacher 
» hrokan  off  by  age ;  Dandini  in  1596    wachsen,  finden  mdgen." 


has  SS.—>In  1632  Roger  has  22;  lyArvieux  *  So  far  as  it  respects  this  particular 

in  1000  has  28  ;  in  1688  De  la  Roque  has  grove,  the  following  note  of  Mr  Bartlett  is 

90 ;  and  in  1696  Manndrell  has  only  16.  probably  correct :  "  So  nearly  has  the  ce- 

— Kbrte  in  1788  counted  18,  very  old  and  dar  disappeared  from  Lebanon,  that  there 

larae ;  Pococke  about  1789  found  fifteen,  are  scattered  about  the  environs  of  London, 

and  one  recently  overturned  by  the  wind ;  within  twenty  miles  distance,  for  more  of 

wUle  Steph.  Schulz  saw  twenty.    Busohing  these  beautiful  trees,  than  exist  upon  their 

L  c.  original  and  poetic  soil**     Walks  about 

'  FQrar  p.  102  Lat  p.  294  Germ.   Dan-  Jems.  p.  22.  Comp.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  647  sq. 
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by  is  sacred,  and  is  called  el-Kadisha.'  In  former  centuricfl^ 
the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites  imposed  various  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  and  eVen  excommunication,  on  any  Christian  who 
should  cut  or  injure  the  sacred  trees  ; '  and  the  story  is  recorded, 
that  when  some  Muslims,  who  were  pasturing  in  the  vicinity, 
were  so  hardened  and  impious  as  to  cut  some  of  the  trees,  they 
were  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  loss  of  their  flocks.'  .  In  former 
times,  too,  the  Maronites  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  in  the 
sacred  grove  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  ;  when  the 
patriarch  himself  officiated,  and  said  mass  before  a  rude  altar  of 
stones.*  This  law  and  these  ceremonies  are  to  a  certain  extent 
continued  at  the  present  day  ;'  and  the  influence  of  them  un- 
questionably has  been  great  upon  the  popular  mind.  The  rude 
altars  of  stones  have  in  our  day  been  superseded  by  a  Maronite 
chapel ;  built  within  the  last  ten  years.'  Several  persons  were 
residing  here  during  summer  in  connection  with  the  chapel ;  but 
we  did  not  learn  what  services  were  held  in  it.  A  part  of  the 
object  of  these  persons  seemed  to  be  to  wait  on  travellers,  or  to 
supply  their  wants  ;  and  thus  gain  a  claim  for  bakhshisH  A 
monk  brought  us  wine  for  sale  ;  and  seemed  disappointed,  when 
we  declined  the  traffic. 

The  cedars  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  position,  than 
for  their  age  and  size.  The  amphitheatre  in  which  they  are 
situated  is  of  itself  a  great  temple  of  nature,  the  most  vast  and 
magnificent  of  aU  the  recesses  of  Lebanon.  The  lofty  dorsal 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  as  it  approaches  from  the  south,  trends 
slightly  towards  the  east  for  a  time  ;  atid  then,  after  resuming 
its  former  direction,  throws  ofi"  a  spur  of  equal  altitude  towards 
the  west,  which  sinks  down  gradually  into  the  ridge  terminating 
at  Ehden.  This  ridge  sweeps  round  so  as  to  become  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  main  ridge  ;  thus  forming  an  immense  recess  or 
amphitheatre,  approaching  to  the  horse-shoe  form  ;  surrounded 
by  the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon,  which  rise  still  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  it,  and  are  partly  covered  with  snowa  In 
the  midst  of  this  amphitheatre  stand  the  cedars,  utterly  alone, 
with  not  a  tree  besides,  nor  hardly  a  green  thing  in  sight.  The 
amphitheatre  fronts  towards  the  west ;  and,  as  seen  from  the 
cedars,  the  snows  extend  round  from  south  to  north.  The 
extremities  of  the  arc,  in  front,  bear  from  the  cedars  southwest 
and  northwest.     High  up  in   the  recess  the  deep  precipitous 

'  Dandini,  Voyage  du  Mont  Liban,  Par.  M^m.  II.  p.  408  ;  eo  too  Seetzen,  Reben  L 

1675,  pp.  83,  84.  p.  1G8. 

•  De  la  Roque,  I.  p.  71.     D'Arvienx,        •  Seetzen,    Reisen    I.    pp.    167,    168. 
Mem.  II.  pp.  414,  415.  Zacb*s  Monatl.  Conr.  1806,  XIIL  p.  549. 

»  Dandini,  p.  84.  •  When  Dr  Wilaon  was  here  in  1848,  a 

*  Daudini,  p.  83.   De  la  Roque,  I.  p.  72.    monk  begged  aid  for  the  erection  of  aa 
D'Arvieux  speaks  of  several  such  altars;    oratory;  Lands  etc.  11.  pp.  8S9,  890. 
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chasm  of  the  Kadlsha  has  its  beginning  ;  the  wildest  and 
grandest  of  all  the  gorges  of  Lebanon.^ 

The  elevation  of  the  cedars. above  the  sea  is  given  by  Buss- 
^^r  and  Schubert  at  6000  Paris  feet,  equivalent  to  6400 
Ei^lish  feet.»  The  peaks  of  Lebanon  above  rise  nearly  3000 
feet  higher,* 

Besides  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, which  still  appear  in  the  trees  of  middle  age,  though  not  in 
the  more  ancient  patriarchs,  there  is  associated  with  this  grove 
a  feeling  of  veneration,  as  the  representative  of  those  forests  of 
Lebanon  so  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  the  sacred 
writers  the  cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees,  the  monarch  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Solomon  "  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  waUL"  *  To  the  prophets  it  was  the  ravourite  emblem  for 
greatness,  splendour,  and  majesty  ;  hence  kings  and  nobles,  the 
pillars  of  society,  are  everywhere  cedars  of  Lebanon.^  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  the  splendid  description,  by  Ezekiel,  of 
the  Assyrian  power  and  glory.* — Hence  too,  in  connection  with  its 
dorabihty  and  fragrance,  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  precious 
of  all  wood,  and  was  employed  in  costly  buildings,  for  ornament 
and  luxury.  In  Solomon's  temple  the  beams  of  the  roof,  as  also 
the  boards  and  the  ornamental  work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non ;'  and  it  was  likewise  used  in  the  later  temple  of  Zerub- 
babeL*  David's  palace  was  built  with  cedar ;  •  and  so  lavishly 
was  this  costly  wood  employed  in  one  of  Solomon's  palaces,  that 
it  is  called  '^  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon."  ^*  As  a  matter 
of  luxury,  also,  the  cedar  was  sometimes  used  for  idols,  ^^  and  for 
the  masts  of  ships.'*  In  like  manner,  the  cedar  was  highly 
prized  among  heathen  nations.     It  was  employed  in  the  con- 

'  Ixbj  tnd  Mftn^es  compare  the  amphi-  '  Rnssegger  L  p.  718.    Sohnbert  IIL  p. 

ikmltn  to  « the  vale  of  the  Dive  in  Savoj,  8d5. 

and  Ha  Pmst  de  Chevres ;"  this  I  haye  not  *  See  abore,  pu  547. 

•aen.    Thej  alao  oomparo  it  wiUi  "the  *  1  K.  4,  8S;  comp.  Jndg.  9,  15.   2  K. 

Appenines  at  the  back  of  Genoa ;"  but  this  14,  9.    Ps.  29,  5.    104,  16. 

aoesDOtttrikemeasagoodparallel.  Travels  *  Is.  2,  18.   14,  8.   37,  24.   Jer.  22,  28. 

pp.  809,  210  [65.]    Comp.  Schubert  in.  Ez.  17,  22.    Zech.  11,  1.  etc 

p.  800l     D'Aryienx  speaks  of  the  amphi-  *  Ex.  81,  8-9. 

tfaeatrs  as  a  oresoent,  eroiuant;  M6m.  EL  *  1  K.  6,  9.  10 ;  comp.  5,  6.  8.  10.    1 

pw  415.  Dr  Wilson,  coming  from  Ba'albek,  Chr.  22,  4. 

when  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  over  the  '  Ezra  3,  7. 

eedan,  and  looking  down  upon  £em,  writes  *  2  Sam.  5, 11.  7,  2 ;  comp.  Jer.  22, 14. 

tiras :  "  A  great  quadrangular  opening  in  15. 

the  rann  was  before  us  to  the  west     We  '*  1  K.  7,  2.  10,  17. 

observed,  runnhig  down  the  middle  of  this  "  la  44,  14.     Plin.  H.  N.  18.  11. 

opening,  the  dark  line  of  the  deep  and  pre-  ''  Ez.  27,  5 ;  where  the  deswiption  evi- 

elpitous  ravine  ci  the  Kadlsha,  the  holj  dently  refers  to  splendid  pleasure  vessels, 

river  of  Lebanon,  with  beautiful  villages,  Yet  according  to  Plin^,  *'  in  JEgypto  et 

and  the  richest  terraces  lining  its  banks;  **  Sjria  reges  inopia  abietis  oedro  ad  classes 

Lands  of  the  Bible  H  p.  38a  feruntur  usi  ;**  H.  N.  16.  76.  2. 
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Btraction  of  their  temples,  as  at  Tyre  ^  and  Ephesus ; '  and  alsa 
in  their  palaces  as  at  Persepolis.'  In  the  two  latter  inttanoes, 
however,  Ephesus  and  Persepolis^  it  does  not  follow  thai  the 
cedar  came  from  Lebanon  ;  though  that  of  Syria  was  amcmg 
the  most  celebrated.*  It  Ib  also  very  possible,  that  the  name 
cedar  was  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  trees  of  another  species.' 

The  frequent  mention  in  bcripture  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  make  it  apparent,  that  in 
ancient  times  large  tracts  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with 
forests  of  this  tree.  Diodorus  Sicnlus  also  relates,  that  Leb- 
anon was  full  of  cedars  and  firs  and  cypresses  cf  wondeifal 
size  and  beauty.^  But  the  destruction  of  them  for  architec- 
tural uses  was  far  more  rapid  than  their  growth  ;  so  that  when 
Justinian  in  the  sixth  century  erected  the  church  of  the  Yiigin 
(now  el-Aksa)  at  Jerusalem,^  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  timber  for  the  roof;  though  after  much  search  a  spot 
was  found  faU  of  cedar  trees  of  great  height.'  The  destmction 
still  went  on  ;  and  it  would  appear,  that  as  late  as  the  middle 
ages,  private  houses  in  Sidon,  and  probably  also  in  Tyie  and 
other  Phenidan  cities,  were  ceiled  and  ornamented  with  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon.' 

All  these  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  the  fiu^  that 
in  our  day  the  '^goodly  mountain''  appears  almoet  denuded  of 
those  graceful  forests,  which  of  old  were  its  chief  glory.  The 
impression,  however,  has  far  outstripped  the  reality ;  and  the 
present  grove  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  cedars.  This  impression  has  doubtless  arisen 
from  the  circumstance,  that  this  grove  only  is  adjacent  to  any 
of  the  great  roads,  by  which  travellers  have  crossed  over 
Lebanon.  Other  cedar  groves  there  might  be,  in  the  northern 
and  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountain ;  which  have 
remained  unvisited,  and  therefore  unknown.  Buch  indeed  is 
truly  the  case,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg  and 
others.  That  eminent  naturalist  spent  a  considerable  time  on 
Lebanon ;   and  found,  as  he  informed  me,  the  cedar  growing 

*  Joseph.  Antt  8.  5.  8.  c.  Apion.  1.  17,  •  So  Plin.  H.  N.  18.  11 ;  comp.  Wner 
18.    In  this  instance  Ritter  assumes,  that    Realw.  art  Ceder. 

the  cedar  had  been  thns  nsed  before  the  *  Diod.  Sic  19.  58,  t6  rt  6pas  rovre . . . 

days  of  Hiram  and  Solomon.     Snch  maj  v\rip€s  8"  icr\  (^Xcvr  K^Spivmw  aeol  «vMnip 

very  probably  have  been  the  case  ;  but  it  ircd  mnrapuririvMff  duufiaarw  r6  re  mUAm 

does    not  appear  fW>m  the  language   of  xol  fiiyt^os, 

Josephus.    Erdk.  XVIL  p.  6i8.  '  See  in  Vol  L  p.  296  [l  48S.] 

*  In  the  ^reat  temple  o[  Diana ;  Salma-  *  Prooop.  de  JEdif.  Jnstin.  5.  CL  pu  8S2 
sins  ad  Sohn.  L  571.  6,  **  tectum  ejus  e  Dind.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  this 
cedrinis  trabibus."  spot  was  the  present  groye,  but  rather  the 

*  Q.  Curt.  Hist  Aleic  M.  6. 7.  5,  "  mul-  contraiy ;  for  tiie  present  grove  is  situated 
to  oedro  erat  ssdiiioata  regia."  on  one  of  the  great  piablic  roada  of  Leba- 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  IG.  76.  1,  "At  cedrus  in  non 

Creta,  Africa,  Syria,  kudatissima.''  •  See  VoL  IL  p.  482.  (ui.  42a] 
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abondantly  od  those  parts  of  the  mountain,  lying  north  of  the 
road  between  Ba'albek  and  Tripoly.  The  trees  are  of  all  sizes, 
old  and  young ;  but  none  so  ancient  and  venerable  as  those  usu- 
ally visited.  Seetzen  likewise,  in  1805,  speaks  of  having  dis- 
covered two  other  groves  of  greater  ektent ;  but  without  specify- 
ing their  location.^  It  appears,  however,  that  one  of  these  was 
near  el-Hadith,  southwest  of  Ehden  ;  and  the  other  in  the  dis- 
trict ed-DOnnlyeh,  south  of  'Akkfir  ;*  but  neither  of  them  was 
E)rBonaIly  visited  by  Seetzen.  He  afterwards,  however,  was  at 
tntb,  north  of  Ehden,  where  the  region  is  wooded  ;  and  there 
he  found  cedars  to  the  number  of  several  thousands.'  In 
respect  to  the  grove  near  el-Hadith,  which  the  natives  and 
others  speak  of  as  Arz  (cedarV*  I  was  informed  by  Dr  Paulding 
of  Damascus,  that  although  the  trees  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  cedar,  yet  their  leaves  are  altogether  different,  and  mark 
them  as  a  different  kind  of  tree.'  Tins,  however,  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg ;  since  el-Hadith  is  south 
of  the  chasm  of  the  Ka^ha.' 

The  local  name  of  that  part  of  the  high  dorsal  ridge  of 
Lebanon,  which  overhangs  the  cedars,  we  had  sought  after  while 
passing  along  the  BQk§.'a,^  and  also  all  the  way  on  our  journey 
firom  el-Husn  hither.  The  object  of  our  inquiry  was  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  name  Jebel  Mtlkhmel  (or  Makhmel)  given  to  this 
part  of  the  ridge  on  recent  maps,  is  known  amon^  the  common 
people.  It  first  appears  on  the  map  of  Berghaus  m  1835  ;  and 
was  there  introduced  from  the  manuscript  map  of  Ehrenberg. 
But  we  were  unable  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  it  among  the 
native  population.  From  Beirut  I  afterwards  wrote  to  my 
friend  Mr  Wilson,  one  of  the  American  missionaries  stationed  at 
Tripoly,  inquiring  whether  perhaps  the  name  was  in  use  among 
the  people  of  that  city.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect,  that 
although  that  portion  of  the  mountain  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  mountain  of  the  cedars  (Jebel  el-Arz),  yet  the  name  given 
on  the  maps  is  certainly  understood  by  the  people  as  being 
appUed  to  the  highest  peak  of  those  mountains  ;  the  same  peak, 
of  course,  which  according  to  Dr  De  Forest  is  elsewhere  called 
Dahar  el-KOdhib.'      The  name  Mttkhmel,  therefore,  is  at  the 

»  Z«ch*§Mon«tL  Corr.  1806,  XHI.  p.  549.  74,  79.     Freytajf 8  Lex.  IL  p.  408.    See- 

*  SeetEen,  Reisen  I.  pp.  167,  179.  tzen's  Reiaen  F.  pp.  178, 218.     Gesen.  The- 

*  mi  pu  218.  Mwir.  p.  246  »q. 

*  Berggren,  Guide  etc  p.  152.    Ritter        *  For  other  sappoeed  localities  of  the 
XVn.  p.  638.  cedar,  see  Ritter  XVII.  p.  688. 

»  The  SherHn  of  the  Arabs,  which  0.  '  See  above,  p.  581. 

Geldns  and  Freytag  hold  to  be  the  cedar,  *  See  above,  p.  547. — Mr  Wilson  says 

is  according  to  Seetzen  the  cypress ;  many  that  there  is  a  difference  of  pronunciation ; 

of  which,  he  says,  grow  on  the  mountain  which  he  writes  as  Afahmel  or  Mahmed, 

east  of  Ehden.     So  too  the  Arabic  and  On  this  Dr  Smith  remarks :  "  llie  spelling 

SMac  Tersions  often  pat  SherlAn  for  Sept  is  somewhat  confused ;  but  my  inference 

nnr^Lpurffos.   See  0.  CeM  Hierobot  L  pp  from  the  whole  is,  that  ifiiMme/ is  ikrht.* 
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ino8t  a  mere  local  name  at  Tripoly,  and  apparently  nowhere 
else,  for  that  highest  peak  ;  and  not  for  that  part  of  the  moan- 
tain  in  general.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  dropped  from  the  maiw, 
unless  for  that  peak  ;  and  the  more  general  name  of  Jebel  d-Arz 
or  Jebel  Bsherreh  substituted. 

The  elevation  of  this  highest  point  of  all  Lebanon,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  about  9310  English  feet^     That  of  the  highest 

?oint  of  the  road  between  the  cedars  and  Ba'albek,  is  about 
500  English  feet.« 
We  set  off  from  the  cedars  at  3  o'clock,  to  go  to  Hasrtai, 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Eadlsha  below  Bsherreh.  The 
great,  chasm  of  Bsherreh  is  formed  fit)m  three  leaser  branches 
coming  from  above,  and  uniting  half  an  hour  or  more  east  of 
that  village.  The  northern  branch  begins  nearly  oppoeite  the 
cedars ;  and  in  it,  I  suppose,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Kadldia 
described  by  Seetzen  and  others.'  The  middle  branch  is  longer, 
and  seems  to  extend  up  quite  to  the  base  of  the  highest  ri^^ 
The  southern  one  is  shorter  and  less  deep.  They  imite  sad 
form  a  broad  basin,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  deep,  with  steep 
sides  but  with  a  level  and  cultivated  bottom.  We  nad  been  told 
of  a  road,  by  which  we  could  pass  around  above  the  basin,  and 
so  down  the  other  side  to  Hasrtln  ;  thus  saving  a  great  descent 
and  an  hour  or  more  of  time.  We  even  found  a  guide,  who 
professed  to  know  the  way  ;  but  it  all  proved  of  no  avaiL  We 
went  round  the  head  of  the  northern  branch  ;  crossed  the  second, 
which  was  quite  deep  ;  and  were  about  to  cross  the  third,  less 
deep,  when  the  people  in  the  fields  assured  us,  that  there  was  no 
road  on  the  other  side,  and  that  our  horses  would  he  mired  in 
the  marshy  fields.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  a 
spot  ten  minutes  south  of  the  cedars  ;  and  then  foUow  the  usual 
road  to  Bsherreh.     We  thus  lost  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  left  that  spot  at  4.40  ;  and  soon  came  again  to  the 
brink  of  the  great  chasm  or  basin  on  our  left.  The  view  here  is 
beautiful.  The  bottom,  far  down,  and  the  southern  side,  were 
green  with  tillage  ;  while  the  eastern  end,  where  the  three  arms 
enter,  is  rugged  and  desolate.  About  the  middle  of  the  west 
end  issues  the  very  narrow,  rocky,  and  precipitous  gorge  of  the 
river;  on  the  northern  corner  of  which,  almost  half  way  up, 
stands  the  village  of  Bsherreh,  looking  up  the  basin,  and  having 
the  gorge  as  a  sort  of  background  of  some  of  nature's  wildest 
forms.  The  road  soon  left  again  the  verge  of  the  basin,  passing 
behind  a  thin  ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  latter ;  and 

'  See  above,  p.  547.  m^n  and  Hasrftn,  south  of  the  usual  road; 

*  Rus8egger^9  estimate  is  7000  Paris  feet ;  III.  pp.  855,  858. 
I.  p.  713.   Schubert  gives  7154  Paris  feet;        *  Seetzen,  Reisen  L  p.  170. 

but  this  is  on  a  pass  between  the  lake  Lt-  Besor,  IIL  Bihang  p.  12. 
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then,  tarningaroimd  ihe  western  end  of  the  same,  it  descends 
along  a  side  Wady  to  reach  the  village.  This  part  is  very  steep 
and  difficult.  On  the  right  comes  down  a  pretty  stream  from 
the  spoatin^  fountain,  'Ain  en-Neb&t,  and  others,  mentioned 
above.'  This  forms  a  succession  of  water&lls,  in  all  not  much 
less  than  three  hundred  feet  high ;  while  there  is  another  just 
below  the  village  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  We  came  to  Bshe^- 
reh  at  5.30,  in  one  hour  from  the  cedars.  The  elevation  of  the 
village,  according  to  Schubert,  is  4610  English  feet ;  or  about 
1800  feet  lower  than  the  cedars,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
low«r  than  Ehden.* 

The  village  is  situated  on  the  projecting  northern  &ugle, 
where  the  deep  and  rugged  gorge  issues  from  the  basin.  -  The 
hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  behind  it,  was  green  with 
tillage^  fruit  trees,  and  mulberry  trees,  which  decked  its  slopes 
in  great  proftision.  The  declivities  are  of  course  everywhere 
terraced,  and  under  high  cultivation  ;  and  hardly  a  village,  of  all 
those  I  had  yet  seen,  had  more  the  appearance  of  industry, 
thrift,  and  prosperity.  Many  people  were  in  the  streets ;  yet  we 
hardly  met  q,  female,  who  did  not  at  (mce  beg  for  a  bakhshish. 
Bsherreh  was  formerly,  and  is  perhaps  now,  the  seat  of  a  Maro- 
aite  bishop.* 

The  fertility  of  this  upper  region  of  Lebanon  is  mainly 
etfosed  by  tibe  great  abundance  of  water.  Fountains  and 
0<a«ams  are  everywhere  bursting  forth;  and  even  the  high 
declivities  of  the  hills  are  richly  irrigatecL  Such  too  is  the  ele- 
vaticHi,  and  consequent  coolness  of  the  climate,  that  at  this 
season  everything  was  yet  green  ;  and  the  harvest  would  not 
begin  fer  some  days  or  weehs  yet  to  come.  The  harvest  from 
the  silkworms  too  was  equally  backward.  In  the  plains  below 
it  was  already  over ;  the  mulberry  trees  were  stripped  ;  and  the 
people  were  reeling  the  cocoons.  Here  on  the  mountain  they 
were  just  beginning  to  hatch  out  the  worms ;  and  the  mulberry 
trees  had  not  yet  been  touched.  The  houses  fer  the  silkworms 
are  here  mere  booths,  built  up  of  reeds,  twigs,  or  fiirze,  just 
enough  to  ward  off  the  sun.  They  are  seen  around  all  the 
villagM.-^Thei  trees  around  Bsherreh  are  particularly  fine^  com^ 
prisinff  walnuts,  pear  trees,  fig  trees,  and  many  others.* 

We  stopped  ten  minutes ;  and  then  proceeded  at  5.40 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  We  crossed  the  stream 
of  the  waterfalls  above  the  lowest  one ; '  and  then  continued 

*  Sm  abora,  p.  587.  *  See  also  BnroUiaidtfi  Trar.  pi  Sa 

*  Schubert  Reisen  IIL  p.  BS5,  n.  *  Aooording  to  Seetcen.  this  ia  oaOad 

*  De  la  Roqne  L  p.  S5.    Dandini,  ch.  Nahr  M&r  SemAn  (St  Simoo) ;    Beiam  I. 
$4,  p.  17&.    Comp.  Le  Quien  Oriena  Chr.  pp.  158,  leo. 

IIL95,  97. 
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along  the  declivity  in  order  to  cross  the  Kadlsha  at  a  higher 
level,  and  thus  save  still  a  considerable  descent.  On  our  left, 
high  up  under  the  rocks  of  the  northern  precipice,  was  perched 
a  convent,  which  our  guide  from  the  village  siud  was  inhabited 
by  Franks.  It  is  the  Maronite  convent  of  M&r  Serkls  at  Bsher- 
reh  ;  where  Seetzen  spent  several  weeks  in  July  and  August, 
1805,  and  has  described  the  beautifiil  view.^  It  is  oft^n  the  case, 
that  Franks  of  the  Bomish  communion,  both  monks  and  laymen, 
reside  here  for  a  time.  We  struck  the  stream  of  the  Kadlsha  at 
6.10,  near  a  mill  and  a  bridge.  The  latter  was  constructed  by 
laying  trunks  of  trees  across  the  stream,  and  covering  them  with 
small  flat  stones  ;  a  frail  and  hazardous  structure.  Here  we 
waited  rather  impatiently  for  our  baggage  mules  to  come  upu 
It  turned  out  that  one  of  them  had  fallen,  and  had  to  be 
reloaded.  After  half  an  hour's  delay,  we  set  o£f  at  6.40  ;  and 
having  crossed  the  river,  we  turned  west  and  ascended  obliquely 
along  the  southern  declivity.  We  soon  had  on  our  right  tl^ 
deep  and  very  narrow  gorge,  with  perpendicular  walls  not  less 
than  1000  feet  high.  I^^earthe  bottom  of  the  gorge,  in  a  small 
chasm  on  the  north  side,  stands  a  convent,  almost  hidden  fiom 
the  sun  and  light  of  day.*  We  now  kept  along  upon  the  hig^ 
lefb  bank,  often  looking  down  into  the  gorge.  Here  again  we 
fell  in  with  fields  of  the  potato.  There  was  also  rich  cultivati<m 
all  around.  At  7  o'clock  we  passed  below  Bka'kefieh,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  on  our  left ;  and  then  by  Bkark&sha  at  7.15,  and  just 
below  Bez'iin  at  7.30.  We  came  to  HasrAn  at  7.45  ;  and  irfler 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place,  encamped  for  the  night  in  a 
ploughed  field.  We  had  thus  been  an  hour  and  a  half  in  passing 
from  Bsherreh  to  Hasrdn  ;  while  in  a  straight  line  the  distance 
between  them  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  mile. 

HasHUn  is  a  large  and  flourishing  village.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  a  Maronite  archbishop  ;'  and  the  birthplace  of 
the  Maronite  Joannes  Hesronita,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
Polyglot.*  It  stands  upon  the  extreme  point  or  angle,  which 
projects  out  between  the  deep  gorge  and  a  short  side  Wady 
which  runs  up  south  ;  and  on  the  east  of  the  latter.  This  angle 
is  formed  by  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  rock  ;  on  'the  very 
verge  of  which  Hasriin  is  situated,  overhanging  the  depths 
below.     Nearly  opposite,  and  a  little  towards  Bsherreh,  the  rocks 

>  Reisen  I.  p.  158  9q.  208.— Both  Seetzen  MAr  Elisha*  mentioDed  bj  De  la  Roqof. 

and  Burckhardt  speak  of  this  as  a  Car-  But  that  convent,   according  to    De   la 

melite  convent ;  and  in  Burckhardt's  time  Roque*s  acconnt,  wonld  seem  to  have  been 

there  was  here  only  a  single  monk,  a  native  farther  distant  from  Bsherreh.      See  De 

of  Tuscany,  probably  the  Pater  Lonis  of  la  Roqne  I.  ppi  63,  65. 

SeetMn,     Burckh.  p.  20.  »  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  11.  96. 

*  We  did  not  learn  the  name  of  this  *  Geseoins  Notes  on  Bnrckhordt,  1  p^ 

convent    Lord  Lindsay  speaks  of  it  as  the  498  Germ. 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  chasm  likewise  project  a  little  ;  and 
on  that  point  stands  the  village  of  Hadshit.  The  people  of 
fiasrtin  and  Hadshit  can  converse  together  across  the  great 
efaasm  ;  but  to  pass  from  one  village  to  the  other  requires 
nearly  two  honrs.  Another  village  on  the  north  side  was  also  in 
flight,  named  BlMha,  an  hour  further  down.  The  people  of 
l^srtln  were  building  a  new  church,  the  largest  which  I  saw  in 
the  mountains.  One  stone  measured  about  nine  feet  long  by  a 
fiwt  and  a  half  thick.  This  is  large  fer  a  modem  building ; 
though  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
temples. 

The  view  of  this  great  gorge  or  chasm  and  the  region  around 
18  exceedingly  striking.  The  gorge  is  for  the  most  part  deeper 
and  vdlder  than  any  other  in  Lebanon.  Its  great  depth  ;  its 
sides,  rocky,  precipitous,  and  dark,  closely  approaching  each 
other  below,  and  tiien  in  some  parts  gradually  sloping  off  and 
oraung  out  above  ;  the  rich  cultivation  and  exuberant  fertility 
of  every  spot  where  earth  can  be  made  to  lie  ;  the  gardens  of 
fruit  trees,  the  mulberry  plantations,  and  the  fields  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  clothing  and  adorning  its  sides,  and  mingling  every- 
where with  bold  romantic  rocks  and  precipices ;  the  villages 
nmetimes  peeping  from  among  the  trees,  and  sometimes  perched 
picturesquely  on  the  rocks ;  the  convents  thrust  into  curious 
remote  nooks  and  inaccessible  places,  sometimes  deep  in  the 
valley,  and  sometimes  on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains ;  all  thede  together  presented  a  scene  singularly  wild,  pictur* 
esque,  and  beautiM.^  The  head  of  the  valley,  from  Bsherreh  up- 
wards, is  particularly  striking,  as  seen  from  below.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  deep  basin  is  comparatively  barren  and  naked.  But 
it  or  its  branches  extend  up  so  closely  to  the  base  of  the  high 
dorsal  ridge  of  Lebanon,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  great 
Wady  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  appears  only  as  one 
unbroken  slope.  The  streams  from  the  sources  of  the  Kadisha, 
ttod  from  the  fountains  'Ain  en-Neb&t,  'Ain  el-Bakarah,  and 
Keba'  M&r  Serkis,  tumble  and  foam  in  cascades  along  their 
channels,  to  form  the  sacred  river.  In  looking  back  the  next 
day  from  a  spot  about  half  an  hour  west  of  Hasrto,  the  view 
was  particularly  fine  ;  including  the  deep  gorge  and  basin  ;  the 
verdure  and  villages  of  HasrCin,  Hadshit,  and  Bsherreh ;  the 
streams  from  the  fountains ;  the  cedars ;  and  the  magnificent 
snow-capped  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  amphitheatre  in 
which  all  these  objects  are  embosomed.  Here  are  seen  combined 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  ancient  writer,  so  far  as  is  known, 

'  Comp.  also  Boickhardt,  p.  20. 
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makes  any  mention  either  of  the  chas^i  or  the  stream  of  the 
Eadisha. 

Thuradayj  June  VJth.  This  was  a  festival  day  ;  and  the 
bells  of  churches  and  convents  were  ringing  all  around  us  during 
the  morning.  Our  plan  now  was  to  proceed  southwards,  keep- 
ing along  as  near  as  possible  to  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon ; 
BO  as  to  visit  the  higher  basins  and  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim 
and  Nahr  el-Eelb,  and  if  possible  also  those  of  the  Nahr  Beirtit, 
before  descending  to  the  coast.  Our  route  to  day  was  the  same 
with  that  of  Burckhardt  in  September,  1810  ;  which  he  has 
briefly  described.* 

We  left  Hasrfin  at  6.35,  going  around  the  head  of  the  short 
but  deep  side  chasm.  Our  road  was  the  same  with  that  to  el- 
Hadith.  We  kept  on  west  along  the  left  brow  of  the  great 
chasm  of  the  Kadisha,  just  above  the  precipitous  part,  and 
gradually  rising  and  diverging  from  it.  There  were  many  noble 
views  in  various  directions.  Especially  at  7.15  the  view  back 
was  magnificent,  being  the  one  described  on  the  preceding  page. 
Here  too  we  came  upon  trap  rock,  then  upon  red  sandstone, 
and  afterwards  these  were  intermingled  witn  limestone.  But 
although  we  fell  in  with  many  tracts  or  spots  of  sandstone  along 
our  route,  yet  we  saw  none  of  the  usual  pine  trees,  until  we 
reached  the  basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb. 

At  7.30  we  came  to  the  right  bank  of  a  large  Wady,  which 
runs  up  south,  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadisha ;  which  latter,  just  below  the  junction,  turns  more 
towards  the  northwest.  Below,  on  our  right,  in  the  angle 
between  the  two,  on  the  east  side  of  the  branch  Wady,  is  flie 
convent  called  Deir  Bdfimfin.  This  convent,  like  Deir  Ean5bin, 
belongs  to  the  Maronite  patriarch  ;  and  in  it  he  spends  a  part  of 
the  summer.  Around  the  convent  is  a  village,  called  also  Bd&- 
mfin.  On  the  north  side  of  the  great  chasm,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  branch  Wady,  is  the  village  of  Blfidha  already 
mentioned.  On  the  same  side,  about  half  an  hour  below 
BlMha,  is  Arbet  Kusheiya.  On  the  west  side  of  the  branch 
Wady,  in  the^  angle  opposite  Bdamdn,  is  Kunweir.  On  the  west 
of  this  branch  Wady  there  rises  an  elevated  ridge  of  cultivated 
land,  which  extends  also  for  some  distance  along  the  left  side  of 
the  great  chasm,  after  its  change  of  direction.  On  the  siumnit 
of  this  ridge,  nearly  west  from  Kunweir,  is  the  village  el-Hadith, 
which  now  bore  from  us  W.  N.  W.  about  three  miles  distant. 
Beyond  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  between  Hadith  and  the 
Kadisha,  are  the  villages  of  Kun^t  and  Tirza,  which  were  not 
here  in  sight ;   the  latter  being  the  northernmost.'     Midway  on 

^  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  23  sq.  Kanobtn  bj  Tirza  to  el-Hadith ;  Beiien  L 

*  SeetzoD  passed  in  Jnlj,  1805,   from    p.  178. 
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the  &ce  of  the  precipitous  northern  declivity  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadittha,  some  distance  below  Arbeh,  and  not  within  our  view, 
is  the  convent  Deir  Kandbin,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maronite 
patriarch.' — ^From  the  point  where  we  now  stood,  the  cedars  bore 
due  east  by  compass. 

Our  road  now  turned  more  to  the  southwest,  ascending 
gradually  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  branch  Wady.  At  7.40 
we  passed  through  a  hamlet  reckoned  as  part  of  Bd&m&n,  and 
called  Brfisit.  Five  minutes  later  the  road  to  Hadith  went  off 
across  the  Wady,  while  we  kept  on  ascending  southwest.  At 
7.50  the  village  Hftrat  Beit  DabCQ  was  on  our  right  in  the  head 
of  the  Wady.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  8.15  ;  here 
Hadith  bore  N.  N.  W.  The  position  of  Ehden  was  also  pointed 
out,  about  N.  by  E.  but  the  place  itself  was  hidden  by  the  fog^ 
l^rhich  lay  in  patches  all  over  the  mountain. 

For  twenty  minutes  we  now  passed  over  rough  table  land  ; 
and  came  at  8.35  to  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  wild  chasm  of 
Wady  ed-Duweir.  Here  came  in  a  road  from  el-Hadith.  We 
had  thought  of  passing  around  by  that  village,  which  would 
have  taken  us  at  least  an  hour  longer.  We  had  now  left  the 
basin  of  the  Eadisha.  The  Duweir  descends  either  to  Nahr  el- 
Asfflr,  or  to  Nahr  el-Jauzeh  at  Batrdn  ;  but  to  which,  we  could 
not  fully  ascertain.  On  our  right  was  here  seen  the  same  lower 
rocky  desolate  ridge  of  Lebanon,  through  which  we  had  passed 
up  by  way  of  Wady  Heirtlna.  It  was  here  broken  up  into  sharp, 
rugged,  naked  peaks  and  rid^  ;  through  which  the  little  stream 
of  Wady  ed-Duweir  finds  its  way  down.  Between  this  ridge 
.  and  the  lofty  upper  ridge  lies  the  tract  which  we  were  about  to 
traverse,  high,  broken,  barren,  and  gashed  with  many  chasms. 
Far  in  the  8.  8.  W.  we  could  see  before  us  what  seemed  like  a 
battlemented  hill,  directly  in  our  course. 

We  descended  and  crossed  the  brook  of  Wady  ed-Duweir  at 
8.45  ;  there  was  a  little  tillage  of  grain  on  the  declivities,  but 
no  village  in  sight.  After  a  steep  ascent,  we  came  out  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  side  at  9.05  ;  and  here  trap  appeared  again. 
There  was  now  for  a  short  distance  a  tract  of  rough  ground  ; 
and  then  we  descended  into  the  deep  Wady  Harisa,  crossing  its 
little  stream  at  9.45.  This  Wady  comes  down  from  the  very 
base  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  ;  there  is  a  little  tillage  in  it 
further  up  ;  and  it  passes  down  by  a  deep  and  rugged  chasm  to 
join  the  stream  of  Batrtn.  The  millet  was  here  just  sprouting 
from  the  ground. 

'  This  name  is  the  Greek  Koiy^/3ioy,  heforo  and  afler  them ;  PooocKe  IL  L  p. 

JjBt,  CcgnMum,  m  convent. — ^This  convent  103.     Seetsen,  Reisen  L  p.  176.     Burok- 

was  visited    hy    Pooocke,    Seetzen,   and  hardt  p.  21. 
Borokhardt,  as  well  as  by  manj  others 
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Before  us  was  now  a  still  higher  ridge^  which  we  ascended 
gradually.  At  10.20  we  crossed  a  small  stream,  coming  from 
'Ain  el-Beida  a.little  on  our  left,  and  running  to  Wady  Harisa. 
We  stopped  five  minutes  to  reload  a  mule.  Here  again  we  came 
upon  sandstone  ;  and  afterwards  wound  along  the  steep  eastern 
declivity  of  a  hUl  of  loose  trap,  to  the  pass  of  the  ridge  at  11 
o'clock.  This  was  truly  an  Alpine  pass,  with  patches  of  snow 
all  around  us.  Our  course  was  here  for  some  distance  south- 
west. We  now  were  on  table  land  again  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  with  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  immediately  on  our 
left.  Below  us,  on  the  right,  was  the  Wady  Tanntlrin,  just 
here  parallel  to  our  course,  but  soon  turning  west  towards  the 
sea  at  Batrtln ;  a  deep,  wild,  and  rugged  chasm.  On  its  western 
declivity,  near  where  it  turns  west,  and  about  a  mile  distant 
from  us,  were  the  two  villages,  Tanntkrln  et-Tahta  and  el-Fdk^ 
(lower  and  upper)  ;  the  former  bearing  N.  W.  by  W,  and  the 
latter  W.  N.  W.  Further  down,  just  below  the  tunu  of  the 
valley,  was  seen  the  Maronite  convent,  DeirHtHb.* 

The  upper  portion  of  Wady  Tanniirfn  I  suppose  to  be  that 
to  which  we  next  came,  called  Wady  Bushrlkh.  It  is  perhaps 
the  deepest  and  most  rugged  of  all  those  we  crossed  ;  and  comes 
from  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge.  We  descended  far,  and  then 
passed  to  the  left  around  its  head,  some  two  hundred  feet  or 
more  above  the  bottom.  We  were  opposite  the  bottom  at  11.40. 
In  it  is  a  fountain  called  Neba'  eVAkfib.  Ascending  again  we 
came  out  at  11.50  upon  rugged  table  land,  a  high  plateau, 
where  camels  were  browsing.  This  is  the  tract  called  Ard 
'Akltlk.> 

Ever  since  we  turned  southwest  at  Bdfim&n,  we  had  been 
gradually  gaining  in  elevation,  and  approaching  closer  to  the 
highest  ridge  of  Lebanon.  So  high  were  we  indeed,  as  to  have 
passed  many  large  masses  of  snow,  some  above  and  some  below 
our  path.  Fine  views  of  the  sea  and  coast  were  frequently 
presented.  Ard  'Akltlk  is  a  plain  having  quite  an  irregidar  sur- 
face ;  in  some  parts  bristling  with  rocks,  in  others  green  with 
pasture.  Many  basaltic  fragments  are  scattered  over  the  plain. 
It  extends  for  about  two  hours  in  length,  between  Wady  Bush- 
rikh  and  the  brow  of  the  descent  to  'AkAraL  It  is  quite 
narrow  ;  having  on  the  east  the  highest  range  of  Lebanon,  and 
on  the  west  the  lower  parallel  ridge  of  naked  and  jagged  peaks 
above  described.  This  latter  becomes  higher  south  of  Wady 
Tanntlrin,  and  even  more  bristling  and  desolate,  if  possible ;  and 
retains  this  character  as  far  south  as  to  the  basin  of  the  Nahr 

*  This  convent  and  the  viUa^  were        *  Borckhardt  wrongly  writes  LaklAk; 
visited  by  Seetzen  in  1805,  coming  from     p.  23. 
Hadith ;  Reisen  L  p.  187  sq. 
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el-Kelb.  In  this  part  it  is  also  of  greater  width  towards  the 
sea.  Aid  'Akltik  is  so  high,  that  much  snow  was  still  lying  in 
patches  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  the  adjacent  mountain.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  waters  the  ground;  and  forms  little  streams 
in  the  plain  ;  and  in  consequence  it  was  now  covered  in  many 
parts  with  green  grass,  affording  fine  pasturage.  There  was 
nowhere  any  cultivation.  There  is  no  village  of  the  name  of 
'AkUlk.  A  few  Arabs  were  encamped  here,  to  whom  the  camels 
belonged.  According  to  Burckhardt  they  are  of  the  Arabs 
el-Haib,  who  usually  pass  the  winters  on  the  sea  shore  around 
Jebeil,  Tripoly,  and  Tarttis ;  though  these  families  sometimes 
descend  in  winter  only  to  the  villages  of  Tannf^rin  or  'Aktirah.^ 

As  we  came  out  upon  Ard  'Akltlk  we  found  ourselves  ap- 
proaching the  pyramidal  hill  already  mentioned,  with  rocks 
projecting  singularly  around  its  summit,  looking  at  a  distance 
like  the  battlements  of  a  large  fortress.  Other  rocky  points  were 
<Hi  the  left  of  it.  At  12.35  we  were  at  the  western  base  of  this 
hilL  Snow  lay  in  patches  on  its  sides  ;  and  one  large  mass  was 
directly  in  our  path.  It  was  so  firm,  that  the  loaded  mules 
crossed  it  as  on  a  hard  path.  Half  an  hour  previously,  one  of - 
our  muleteers  from  Hfisbeiya  had  turned  aside  and  gathered  a 
large  ball  of  snow,  which  he  carried  in  his  arms,  for  the  rarity  of 
the  thing  ;  here  the  rarity  was  gone,  and  he  threw  it  away.  At 
12.45  we  stopped  for  lunch,  st2l  under  the  southwest  flank  of 
the  hill,  with  a  low  ridge  before  us.  The  wind  was  so  cold,  that 
we  sat  down  in  the  sun  ;  and  I  found  an  overcoat  do  burden. 

Just  north  of  the  same  hill  a  path  comes  up  from  Tanntllrin  ; 
and  crosses  over  the  high  ridge  of  Lebanon  to  Ba'albek.  This 
route  was  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  Maj  1848,  coming  firom 
Tripoly  "by  'Amytln  and  TannArin.  Half  an  hour  east  of  our  road 
he  lost  sight  of  the  sea  ;  and  then  crossed  a  Wady  descending 
towards  'Aktirah,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant.  In  half  an  hour 
more  he  was  again  upon  the  high  ridge  ;  and  came  in  half  an 
hour  to  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  er-Btlmeh.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  he  began  the  proper  descent  of  the  mountain  ;  and  the 
road  brought  him  to  the  northeastern  end  of  the  lake  Temm5neh.' 

Starting  again  at  1.30,  we  immediately  turned  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hiU  ;  and  ascending  a  little  S.  £.  by  S.  we  came 
at  once  to  look  down  into  the  great  valley,  in  which  lie  ' Aktrah 
and  the  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  ;  having  the  lofty  masses 
of  SCInnin  towering  directly  overagainst  us.  Here,  as  we  saw 
afterwards,  we  ^ere  upon  the  summit  of  a  mighty  spur  thrown 
off  southwest  from  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon,  similar  to  that 
which  shuts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  cedars  on  the  north.     In 

I  Burckhardt  p.  25  iq.  *  Ms.  Notes. 
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like  manner  this  spur  forms  the  northwestern  side  of  the  great 
valley  below  us.  At  first  it  is  as  high  as  the  main  lidge  itself;  bat 
declines  gradually  towards  the  southwest.  We  were  here  almost 
upon  its  highest  part,  which  is  marked  by  the  battlemented  hill ; 
and  were  very  near  to  the  main  ridge  ;  and  this  point  was  prob- 
ably the  highest  that  we  reached. 

The  great  valley  below  us  is  usually  called  Wady  el-Mu- 
gheiyireh,  fix)m  a  village  in  it ;  but  might  with  more  propriety 
be  luiown  as  Wady  el-'AkClrah.  It  runs  up  northeast  apparently 
under  the  northern  flank  of  Jebel  SClnnin  ;  and  seemed  separated 
fix)m  that  mountain  only  by  what  here  appeared  as  a  vast  pro- 
jecting flank  or  terrace.  But  we  afterwards  found,  that  there 
were  several  intervening  valleys  and  ridges ;  among  which  are 
the  Alpine  tract  known  as  Watty  el-Buq,*  and  various  Wadys 
running  up  above  the  main  sources  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  As 
here  seen,  the  great  valley  on  this  side  of  SCinmn  seemed  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  BQk^'a  on  the  other  side  ;  the  snowy  flanks 
of  SDnnin  being  about  equally  exposed  in  both  directions.  But 
in  the  valleys  both  of  'AktLrah  and  Afka  below,  SOnnin  is  no- 
•  where  visible. 

The  descent  to  'Aktlrah  was  steep  and  very  long ;  it  took  us 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  village,  at  2^,  ntu- 
ated  on  the  northwestern  declivity  of  the  valley,  just  above  the 
bottom.  It  lies  in  the  very  head  of  the  great  valley,  looking 
down  its  course  southwest.  This  end  of  the  valley  is  dint  in  by 
a  lofty  transverse  wall  of  almost  perpendicular  rock,  a  thousand 
feet  high,  and  extending  northwest  of  the  illage  ;  so  that  the 
latter  lies  under  H.  In  the  rear  of  the  village  there  is  a  narrow 
cleft  in  this  wall  of  rock  ;  through  which  a  road  leads  up,  and 
continues  over  the  mountain  to  Ba'albek  ;  uniting,  as  I  suppose, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  or  more,  with  the  track  followed  by  Dr 
Do  Forest.^  On  this  ruad,  an  hour  from  the  village,  the  priest 
said  there  were  inscriptions  in  the  Frank  character ;  meaning 
probably  not  Arabic'  In  'A\:tlrah  itself  there  are  no  ancient 
ruins  ;  but  the  people  tell  of  iliere  being  no  fewer  than  forty 
ruined  churches  and  convents  in  x\e  neighbouring  hills.  This 
of  course  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.  The  inhabitants 
are  Maronites  ;  and  it  was  formerly  Uie  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop.*  The  priest  came  to  us,  and  was  \^ry  courteous.  Burck- 
hardt  complains  of  the  inhabitants  as  inhospitable.* 

The  great  Wady  cl-Mugheiyireh,  thus  shut  in  at  its  head,  is 
deep,  rugged,  and  rocky  ;  but  every  accessible  spot  of  earth  is 
carefully  cultivated,  and  is  rich  with  fruit  trees  and  grain.     Half 

*  Biirckhardt  p.  25  mj.  Greek  inscriptions;  Trav.  Vi  Syri'i,p.209. 

'  See  the  preceding  page.  *  Le  Quien  Orienfi  Christ  UL  93. 

'  Barckhardt  also  heard  of  these,   as         *  Pp.  24,  25. 
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liray  ap  a  precljpice  on  the  east  of  the  village^  there  was  pointed 
out  to  us  a  wall  of  loose  stones.  This  was  said  to  enclose  a  field 
of  wheat  on  a  terrace  of  the  high  rock  ;  to  which  they  contrive 
to  get  up  their  cows  and  plough  it.  Indeed,  the  cattle  of  the 
mountains  climb  the  rocks  almost  like  goats.  The  whole  scenery 
around  the  village  is  romantic  and  impressive. 

Setting  off  again  from  'Aktrah  at  3.05,  we  descended  and 
croBsed  the  little  brook,  which  issues  from  the  cleft  in  the  preci- 
pices ;  and  then  kept  along  close  under  the  high  wall  of  rock, 
about  S.  by  E.  At  3.40  we  were  quite  across  the  valley,  in  its 
&r^r  angle.  Here  is  a  shallow  cavern,  or  recess  in  the  high 
rocky  wall ;  out  of  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  torrent^flows. 
Before  it  lies  a  long  flat  stone,  broad  enough  to  form  a  complete 
natural  bridge,  over  which  the  road  passes.  The  bridge  is  nearly 
or  quite  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  vidley  ;  and, 
at  this  season,  a  large  fountain  gushed  out  on  the  declivity  below 
it,  and  rushed  to  the  valley.    It  is  called  Neba'  Buweis. 

We  now  turned  S.  S.  W.  along  the  foot  of  the  high  and 
steep  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  valley  on  its  left  side.  Here  was 
a  formation  of  the  valley,  such  as  is  often  found,  especially  fur- 
ther south.  From  the  base  of  the  high  and  steep  mountains  on 
each  side,  an  undulating  plateau  or  terrace  slopes  down  gradually 
towards  the  middle.  This  is  usually  fertile  and  cultivated,  and 
cm  it  are  villages.  In  the  middle  is  the  chasm  of  the  stream. 
This  is  much  lower ;  sometimes  narrow  and  rugged,  or  again 
much  broader,  with  tillage  and  villages.  Our  path  was  now 
upon  the  southeastern  terrace.  At  3.50  we  were  opposite  the 
village  of  Mejdel  in  the  lower  valley,  west  of  the  stream,  a  mile 
distant.  The  whole  valley  here  appeared  as  shut  in  by  a  high 
mountain  on  the  northwest ;  that  from  which  we  had  descended. 
The  stream  runs  southwest,  and  in  that  direction  breaks  through 
the  ragged  western  ridge  above  described,  by  a  deep  and  wild 
floise.^  The  village  of  el-Mugheiyireh  is  nearly  an  hour  bebw 
Mejdel,  upon  the  lugher  western  terrace. 

At  445  we  turned  to  the  left  around  the  angle  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  entered  another  large  and  similar,  though  shorter 
valley,  with  a  stream,  coming  from  the  southeast.  Keeping 
along  upon  the  northern  terrace,  we  bame  at  5  o'clock  to  the 
village  el-Muneitirah,  situated  upon  it  near  the  head  of  the  valley ; 
which  here  also  is  surrounded  by  lofty  precipitous  mountains. 
On  the  opposite  terrace,  the  village  of  Afka  was  in  sight  over- 
against  us,  bearing  W.  S.  W.  Here  at  el-Muneitirah  were  two 
wine-presses  hewn  side  by  side  in  the  rock,  much  resembling  the 
one  described  at  Hably ;  •  though  less  antique  in  appearance.     I 

>  See  above,  pp.  599,  600.  *  See  above,  p.  137. 
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saw  no  trace  of  vineyards  at  present  in  the  vicinity.  A  road 
passes  up  from  the  head  of  the  amphitheatre  to  the  summit  of 
the  high  ridge  north  of  es-Stinntn ;  it  then  forks,  one  branch 
descending  to  Ba'albek  and  the  other  to  ZahleL  The  latter  was 
travelled  by  Lord  Lindsay ;  and  is  apparently  the  same  followed 
by  Burckhardt  from  Affca.'  CoL  Squire,  in  1802^  coming  from 
Jebeil,  passed  by  this  route  to  Ba'albek' 

In  the  history  of  the  crusades,  mention  is  made  of  a  f(»irefli, 
castrum^  evidently  in  Lebanon,  called  Manethera  ;  and  it  is 
narrated,  that  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1176,  the  count  of  Tripoly 
marched  from  Byblus  (Jebeil)  by  way  of  said  fortress  to  BcCal- 
bek,  to  join  the  expedition  made  at  the  same  time  by  long 
Baldwin  lY.  from  Sidon  to  the  Bok&'a."  This  Manethera  was 
obviously  el-Muneitirah  ;  which  name  is  now  also  applied  to  the 
surrounding  district,  Jibbet  el-Muneitirah.^  We  noticed  here 
no  remains  which  struck  us  as  those  of  a  fortress  ;  but  the  people 
at  Af  ka  told  us,  that  on  the  road  leading  up  out  of  the  head  of 
the  valley  and  over  into  the  Bcik&'a  there  is  still  a  lai^  building 
or  castle  in  ruins.'  This  route  into  the  BOkft'a  Borckhaidt 
speaks  of  as  still  much  travelled  by  the  people  of  Kesrawfin; 
who  transport  iron  ore  upon  mules  and  donkeys  from  Shnweir, 
where  there  is  no  wood,  to  the  smelting  furnaces  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Lebanon,  where  there  is  much  oak* 

Our  plan  was  to  visit  the  fountains  in  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  then  pass  on  to  Af  ka  for  the  night.  But  our  muleteers  had 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  stop  for  the  night  at  Muneitirah ; 
and  began  to  unload  the  animals.  Our  servants  joined  with 
them  ;  and  the  people  of  the  village  too  supported  them,  declar- 
ing that  Afka  was  now  deserted.  We  went  on  notwithstanding. 
Descending  for  a  time  steeply,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  (at 
5.30)  to  the  angle  of  the  valley,  where  the  stream  is  formed.  Here, 
as  near  'Aktlrah,  there  is  a  recess,  or  shallow  cavern,  of  consider- 
able size,  in  the  northern  wall  of  rock,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  In  the  back  of  this  recess, 
near  its  top,  is  the  smaller  mouth  of  an  inner  and  deeper  cavern, 
which  seems  to  extend  in  for  some  distance.^     Whether  it  is 

>  Lord  Undsa/s  Letters,  4th  'edit  p.        «  See  Bibl.  Res.  edit  1,  Vol.  m.  App. 

860  sq.     Comp.  Burekh.  pp.  25-27.  p.  196. 

•  In  Walpole's  Travels  in  varions  conn-  •  Whether,  however,  this  is  aaj  thinff 
tries  of  the  East,  pp.  802,  808.  Col.  more  than  **  the  small  rained  tower,"  whk^ 
Sqnire  was  accompanied  bj  Messrs  Leake  according  to  Borckhardt  gives  name  to  the 
and  Hamilton.  For  el-Mnneitirah  he  tract  Watty  el-Boij,  maj  be  doabtfoL 
writes  Mitrte.     His  Kcfr  Uftar  is  possibly  Trav.  pp.  25,  26. 

Afka. — This  is  the  most  direct  route  be-         ^  Burckhardt,  p.  37. 

tween  Jebeil  and  Ba'albek.  ^  Seetxen  was  told,  that  this  cavern  ex- 

•  Will.  Tyr.  21.  11.  Tuch  in  Zeit!>ohr.  tends  for  some  hours  into  the  mountain; 
der  morg.  Ges.  IV.  pp.  512,  618.     Ritter  Reisen  L  p.  246. 

Erdk.  XVir.  p.  226.    See  above,  p.  625. 
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natural  or  artificial  we  could  not  determine  ;  as  we  had  no  lights 
and  no  means  of  climbing  into  it.  From  the  outer  cavern  issues 
the  stream  of  a  large  fountain  ;  while  just  west  of  it,  at  the  same 
level,  two  other  smaller  streams  burst  from  the  rock ;  and  all 
three  rush  down  into  a  basin  some  fifty  feet  below,  on  the  de- 
clivity.  Across  this  basin  is  thrown  a  stone  bridge,  over  which 
the  road  passes.  Immediately  below  the  bridge  are  three  very 
r^nlar  and  beautifol  water-feJls  in  succession  ;  so  regular,  indeed^ 
80  at  once  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being,  in  part  at  least,  a 
work  of  art.*  Further  west  another  stream  comes  down  from 
the  same  height ;  but  joins  the  rest  only  below  the  falls.  A 
dight  arrangement  might  easily,  and  perhaps  once  actually  did, 
cause  all  these  streams  to  issue  from  the  cavern. 

A  small  ravine  runs  up  southeast  from  the  falls  ;  and  down 
this  comes  a  stream.  Across  this  rivulet,  directly  opposite  the 
cavern  and  falls,  on  a  low  bluff  at  the  end  of  a  ridge,  are  the 
rains  of  an  ancient  temple  ;  and  from  beneath  these,  at  the  base 
of  the  bluff,  issues  another  considerable  fountain.  The  walls  of 
the  temple  are  fallen  inwards,  as  if  fix)m  an  earthquake  ;  but  the 
prostration  is  so  complete,  and  the  masses  of  masonry  are  so 
much  torn  and  so  strangely  displaced,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  out  the  plan  and  size  of  the  building.  There  would  seem 
to  have  been,  first,  a  large  and  somewhat  irregular  platform,  built 
up  apparently  to  secure  a  level  space  of  sufficient  size.  On  this 
was  perhaps  a  second  platform,  not  much  larger  than  the  temple 
itself,  regcdarly  and  carefully  built,  and  having  a  sort  of  cornice 
or  moulding  along  its  upper  course.  On  this  stood  the  temple  ; 
which  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  fifty  or  more  in  breadth.  The  stones  of  the  whole  structure 
are  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  many  of  them  large, 
and  some  well  hewn.  A  large  and  fine  colimm  of  Syenite  granite 
18  lying  near  on  the  declivity ;  and  another,  apparently  its  com- 

Gnion,  after  being  rudely  chipped  away  to  half  the  size,  has 
en  removed  to  the  village  of  Af  ka.  How  these  massive  col- 
umns could  ever  have  been  transported  to  this  high  part  of  "the 
mountain,  is  to  me  a  mystery.  Except  these  we  saw  no  columns. 
The  wall  of  the  outer  platform  appears  to  have  been  built 
up  in  front  from  the  base  of  the  bluff.  Here,  at  the  northeast 
angle,  a  large  vaulted  passage  runs  up  under  the  platform  ;  and 
from  this,  apparently,  the  fountain  above  mentioned  once  fiowed  ; 
though  it  now  issues  near  by.  Above  this  passage  is  another 
one,  much  smaller,  leading  under  the  ruins  in  the  same  direction. 

^  Seetzen  regartls  the  falls  as  in  part  ar-  von  Richter  speaks  of  the  whole  as  artifi- 
tifidal ;  althoogfa  the  strata  of  the  lime-  ciol ;  p.  107. — Both  these  travellerf  men- 
stone  rock,  he  aajs^  are  so  regnlar,  as  to  tion  aim  a  small  mill  at  tiie  bridge. 
iMOnble  masoniy ;  Beisen  L  p.  246.    0. 
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On  the  western  wall  of  the  lower  passage  Mr  Bamett  of  Da- 
mascus formerly  found  the  fragment  of  a  Greek  inscription  ;  of 
which  there  remained  only  the  letters  IIEPAO. 

The  people  said,  that  the  fountains  become  nearly  dry  in 
smnmer.  The  place  is  now  called  Mughftrat  Afka,  L  e.  caTcm 
of  Afka.. 

In  this  sequestered  recess  we  have  the  main  source  of  the 
river  Adonis  of  the  ancients,  which  entered  the  sea  south  of 
BybluB  (Jebeil);^  now  and  since  the  middle  ages  known  as  the 
Nahr  Ibrahim.'  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  the  ancient  fiible  of 
heathen  mythology  respecting  Venus  and  Adonis  ;  and  how  the 
latter  being  torn  in  pieces  by  a  wild  boar,  his  blood  at  certain 
seasons  was  held  to  tinge  the  current  of  the  river.'  Byblus  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Adonis  ;  *  while  on  the  mountain,  at 
Apheca  (Afka),  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus.*  The  ruins 
Just  described  are  obviously  those  of  this  temple. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Apheca  is  the 
account  of  its  destruction  under  the  emperor  Constantine.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  it  was  situated  in  the  higher  parts  of  Leb- 
anon ;  and  had  been  a  school  of  wickedness,  for  all  the  licentious 
and  impure.'  Here  were  practised  all  the  enormities  and  guilt 
of  prostitution,  both  male  and  female.  The  emperor  judged 
such  a  temple  to  be  unworthy  of  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  gave 
orders  for  its  utter  overthrow,  with  aU  its  wealth  of  offerings. 
This  order  was  executed.  A  century  later  Sozomen  narrates  the 
same  event.^  The  temple  was  at  Apheca  on  Lebanon  and  on 
the  river  Adonis.  But  a  legendary  tradition  was  already  at  work. 
According  to  this  writer,  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  invo- 
cation, fire  descended  from  the  top  of  Lebanon,  like  a  star,  and 
sank  in  the  adjacent  river.  They  called  this  fire  Urania,  a  name 
they  gave  to  Venus.  In  the  same  century,  though  apparently 
later,  the  like  tradition,  as  given  by  Zosimus,  had  become  stiU 
further  expanded.  He  relates,  that  Apheca  lay  midway  between 
Heliopolis  and  Byblus  ; '  that  in  it  was  a  temple  of  Venus 

^  ^trabo  16.  2.  19.  p.  755,  c7ra  fierh,  Adonis  is  the  Hebrew  Thammiix,  El  8, 

ra6rriif  [BvfiKoy]  **A9»yu  woratds.     Pliiu*  l4.     See  Geaen.  Thesaur.  p.  1507. 

H.    N.    6.    17    V.    20,    "flumen  Lycos:  *  The  ancients  interpreted  the  name  tA 

PalaebybloB :  flumen  Adonis.'*  "A^ojca  from  the  Heb'.  pCH  to  hold,  toem- 

*  Edrisi  par  Jaubert  I.  p.  356.  brace  ;  and  referred  it  to  the  first  or  ImI 

*  Lncian  de  Syria  Dea  §§  6-8.  Movers  embraces  of  Venas  and  Adonis.  EtymoL 
die  Phdnider  I.  p.  191  sq. — Maondrell  Mag.  art.  *'A^aica.  Movers  Phdn.  L  p. 
saw  the  river  **  stained  to  a  sarprising  red-  192. 

ness,"  in  March ;  which  he  supposed  to  be  '  Euseb.  Vita  Const  8.  55,  4w  kx^mpdms 

occasioned  by  "  a  sort  of  minium,  or  red  ft/pct  rov  Atfidpov  iw  *A/^dicois  ItpvfUpmr 

earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the  violence  trx^^^ '''''  ^*'  ^^^^  Kcucotpylas  wrt»  ^kiroXi- 

of   the  rain;**    March  17th.      I  am   not  <rr<MS,  rrX.      See  also  Euseb.   de   Land. 

aware  that  this  discoloration  has  ever  been  Const  c.  8.     Comp.  above,  p.  522. 

fWther  investigated.  ">  Sozom.  H.  E   1.  5. 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  18.  p.  755,  ^  fi'kv  olw  "  Zosimus  Hist  1.  58, /i^^or  *HAMwtfA/t- 
B^^A«f  .  .  .  h^  4cTi  ro¥  *A8fi^iSos.—  4t  r9  «U  B^^Aov. 
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Apbakitis  ;  and  near  by  it  a  lake,  ^  around  which  fires  burst  forth. 
The  water  of  this  lake  had  the  wonderful  property,  that  all  gifts 
and  ofierings  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  even  the  lightest,  as 
BiIkB,  would  sink  in  it ;  while  those  not  acceptable,  even  the 
heaviest,  as  gold  and  silver,  would  swim  upon  the  surface. 

This  mention  of  a  lake  has  led  to  the  idea,  that  there  may 
have  been  some  connection  between  the  temple  at  Apheca,  and 
the  lake  Llmtln  or  Yemmdneh,  the  only  one  on  Lebanon."  But 
this  is  next  to  impossible ;  for  the  lake  was  near  the  temple ; 
while  Yemmdneh  is  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
several  hours  distant,  with  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon 
between.  It  seems  therefore  more  probable,  that  the  account  of 
Zoeimus  was  founded  on  a  nascent  popular  legend,  in  which  the 
river  of  Sozomen  had  now  become  a  take  ;  just  as  the  star-like 
fire  descending  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  had  now  become 
fire  bursting  out  around  the  lake.  Further  than  this,  the  his- 
torian has  also  interwoven  a  popular  legend,  already  mentioned 
by  Seneca  in  the  first  century,  of  a  lake  in  Syria,  in  which  heavy 
articles,  as  bricks,  would  not  sink.*  If,  however,  we  still  choose 
to  insist  upon  an  actual  lake  near  the  temple,  there  may  indeed . 
have  been  an  artificial  reservoir,  formed  either  above  the  cascades, 
where  there  is  still  a  basin,  or  below  them.* 

This  fountain  and  temple  have  been  brought  again  into  notice 
only  within  the  present  century.  Col.  Squiro  passed  this  way  in 
1802,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  either.'  Seetzen  was  here  in 
1805  ;  he  describes  the  cavern  and  the  cascades,  and  mentions 
the  ruins ;  assimiing  apparontly  the  identity  of  Af  ka  and 
Apheca.'  Burckhardt  followed  in  1810  ;  he  merely  speaks  of 
'^  a  spring,''  but  saw  no  ruins,  though  he  afterwards  heard  of 
them.'  In  1815  0.  von  Bichter  passed  this  way,  and  has  given 
a  brief  but  graphic  description  of  the  fountains  and  ruins.'  Since 
that  time  the  place  has  been  visited  by  many  travellers. 

We  stopped  long  in  this  romantic  spot ;  and  then  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  us  westwards  to  the  village  of  Afka.  It  is 
situated  on  the  upper  terrace,  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  of  the 
stream,  overagainst  el-Muneitirah ;  which  here  boro  E.  N.  E. 
Around  the  i/iQage  are  groves  of  the  largest  and  noblest  walnut 
trees  we  had  yet  met  with.  Our  tent  was  pitched  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  village,  a  hill ;  where  too  is  set  up  the  Svenite 
column  brought  firom  the  ruined  temple.     We  were  hero  m  fiill 

^  Zodm.  ibR  ro^ov  vXifWor  \t/trti  rif        *  See  genr.  Rittor  XVIL  p.  801  iq. 
iariw  ktX.  *  See  above,  pu  604. 

*  See  above,  p.  648.  "  Seetzen,  Beisen  I.  pp.  245,  246. 

*  Seneca  Qn»8t  Nat  8.  26,  *<  Est  adhno  ^  Burckhardt  p.  25,  also  p.  209.  Bintik- 
In  Syria  stagnmn,  in  qno  natant  lateres,  hardt  passed  from  Afka  over  the  moontain 
et  mergi  projecta  non  poMunt^  licet  gravia  to  ZaUeh ;  see  above,  p.  604. 

aint"  "  O.  v.  Riobter,  pp.  106^  107. 
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view  of  the  cavern  and  water-falls ;  and  firom  this  point,  the 
chasm,  the  river,  the  cascades,  the  bridge,  the  fountains,  the 
cavern,  the  ruins,  and  the  steep  and  lofty  mountains  rising  above 
them  all,  combined  to  form  a  glorious  picture.  We  were  again 
in  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  ;  not  so  lofty,  nor  so  regular,  nor 
so  desolate,  nor  so  vast,  as  at  the  cedars  ;  but  ftdl  of  grandeur 
and  verdure  and  beauty.  The  mountains  around  rise  perhaps 
two  thousand  feet  above  it ;  while  those  above  the  cedars  are 
three  thousand  feet.  The  bottom  here  is  more  broken  ;  but  is 
cultivated,  rich,  and  fertile.  There  is  no  spot  in  all  my  wander- 
ings, on  which  memory  lingers  with  greater  delight,  than  on  the 
sequestered  retreat  and  exceeding  loveliness  of  Af  ka. 

Both  Seetzen  and  0.  von  Bichter  also  speak  of  the  surpass* 
ing  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.^ 

The  people  of  el-Muneitirah  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  our 

J)roceeding  rarther,  by  telling  us  that  Af  ka  was  deserted.  We 
bund  people  enough  there,  however  ;  though  they  said  they  had 
returned  only  a  few  days  before.  They  are  Metfiwileh  ;  and  had 
fled  ftom  their  homes,  some  weeks  ago,  on  account  of  the  con- 
scription. With  their  women  and  children  they  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountain  ;  carrying  with 
them  only  flour,  and  living  there  on  bread  and  water. 

We  heard  here  of  ruins  with  columns  in  the  valley  towards 
'Aktlrah,  below  Mejdel ;  and  also  of  a  large  building  or  castle  on 
the  way  leading  up  back  of  the  fountains  to  the  Btft&'a.* 

Friday,  June  18^A.  Just  west  of  Afka  a  spur  runs  out 
from  the  southern  mountain  across  the  terrace  quite  to  the  brink 
of  the  chasm  of  the  stream.  It  is  connected  with  the  mountain 
by  a  low  saddle  ;  and  spreads  out  on  the  top  to  a  tract  of  culti- 
vated table  land  containing  many  acres.  On  this  tract,  it  was 
said,  were  the  ruins  of  another  temple,  which  we  concluded  to 
visit. 

We  took  a  guide  from  Afka ;  and  setting  off  at  6.30,  climbed 
the  eastern  acclivity  of  this  spur  by  a  sharp  and  rough  ascent  on 
the  right  of  our  proper  road,  which  passes  up  southwest  over  the 
saddle.  Keeping  on  west  across  the  table  land,  we  came  at  7.10 
to  its  western  brow,  and  to  the  ruins,  which  are  called  ez-Zawfi- 
rib.  They  are  apparently  the  remains  of  two  structures,  both 
very  rude.  One  of  them  may  have  been  a  temple,  fronting 
towards  the  west,  and  looking  down  the  great  gorge  by  which 
the  river  breaks  its  way  through  the  lower  rocky  range.  Of  the 
other  building  we  could  make  nothing.     There  are  no  columns. 

We  were  however  rewarded  for  our  detour  by  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  great  basin  formed  by  the  two  valleys  from  Akilrah 

>  Seetzen  in  Zoch's  Mon.  Corr.  XIIL  p.        *  See  above,  p.  604. 
550.    O.  Ton  Kiohter  p.  106  s^ 
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and  Afka,  which  were  fully  in  sight ;  and  of  the  wild  gorge 
bejond  the  basin  running  down  west.  Here  the  formation 
already  referred  to  was  very  distinct,  yiz.  the  chasms  of  the  streams 
below,  with  several  villages  along  them  ;  and  then  the  higher 
terraces  on  each  side,  between  these  chasms  and  the  mountains. 
The  valley  from  'Aktrah  is  Wady  el-Mugheiyireh ;  that  from 
Af  ka  and  Muneitirah  is  called  Wady  el-Muneitirah ;  and  this 
last  name  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  valley  below  the  junction. 
This  however  is  merely  a  local  appellation,  for  it  is  there 
strictly  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim ;  and  the  name  Wady  el- 
Muneitirah  would  properly  belong  only  to  the  branch  valley  from 
that  place.  On  the  terrace  below  us  on  the  south  of  the  stream, 
was  the  little  village  L^eh,  bearing  northwest,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  and  north  of  the  Wady  and  somewhat  frirther  down,  was 
Eartaba.' 

From  this  spot  we  turned  back,  and  went  E.  S.  E.  for  ten 
minutes,  to  a  mound  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  same  table 
land,  caJled  Dhuhtlr  el-Hawa.  Here  the  guide  had  told  us  of 
ruins ;  but  they  proved  to  be  merely  a  few  rude  stones.  We 
now  at  7.35  turned  our  course  W.  S.  W.  and  descending  from 
the  table  land  joined  the  road  and  our  mules  at  7.45.  Our 
path  continued  in  the  same  direction,  high  along  the  flank  of  the 

.  mountain  on  our  left,  and  also  high  above  L&seh.  Indeed  we 
aeemed  here  to  be  on  a  second  higher  and  narrower  terrace.  We 
kept  on  ascending  very  gradually  ;  and  the  road  was  said  to  lead 
to  'Ain  el-Hadid.  After  about  an  hour,  at  8.50,  we  quite  un- 
expectedly turned  short  off,  and  began  to  ascend  the  high  and 
very  steep  ridge  on  our  left.    About  half  an  hour  west,  we  could 

^  see  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  Nahr  Ibrahim,  called  'Amh&z. 
The  ascent  was  long  and  wearisome,  but  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult. It  took  us  fifty  minutes,  till  9.^,  to  reach  the  top.  Here 
we  were  nearly  as  high  as  on  the  ridge  of  yesterday  between  Ard 
'AMtkk  and  'Aktlrah  ;  snow  was  lying  around  us ;  and  Jebel 
Btlnnln  was  now  towering  in  majesty  durectly  overagainst  us,  and 
apparently  quite  near. 

'  Lnmediately  before  and  below  us  was  a  long,  deep,  and 
tolerably  even  valley,  called  Wady  Shebriih,  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Eelb,  and  running  up  still  some  distance 
on  our  left.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  into  it  along  a 
steep  ravine,  and  reached  the  bottom  at  10  o'clock.  The  water- 
bed  was  now  dry.  We  followed  it  down,  southwest,  for  half  an 
hour ;  when  it  opened  into  the  irregular  and  xmeven  basin  of  the 
Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  here  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west  and  goes  to  form 
the  northern  branch  of  that  river.     The  basin  is  intersected  by 

'  For  these  two  yfllagei  see  also  Seetzen,  Reisen  L  pp.  248,  244. 
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two  other  streams  from  the  two  large  fomitams  Neba'  eVAsal 
and  NeW  el-Leben,  with  high  plateans  or  terraces  along  the 
sides  of  each.  At  10.35  the  village  of  Meirdba  was  about  two 
miles  west  of  us,  on  the  high  terrace  north  of  the  stream.  We 
here  turned  southeast,  along  the  same  plateau,  into  an  angle  or 
nook  of  the  mountain  ;  and  came  at  11  o'clock  to  Neba^  el-'Asal 
(Honey  fountain),  one  of  the  main  sources  of  this  branch  oi  the 
Eelb. 

This  is  a  considerable  fountain  of  very  cold  water,  bursting 
forth  under  the  very  base  of  the  high  ridge,  which  here  runs  oflF 
southwest.  The  stream  foams  and  rushes  along  its  channel  with 
a  very  rapid  descent.  The  other  great  jfountain,  Neba'  el-Leben 
(Milk  fountain),  issues  fix)m  the  feot  of  the  same  ridge,  aboot 
forty  minutes  ftirther  southwest ;  there  being  between  them  a 
low  spur  or  plateau  running  out  from  the  mountain.  The 
streams  from  the  'two  fountains  tmite  below  ;  that  from  Neha' 
el-Leben  forming  just  above  the  junction  a  h^h  and  noble  cas> 
cade,  leaping  over  an  elevated  ledge  of  rock.  The  united  stream 
then  runs  into  the  continuation  of  Wady  Shebrtdi,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Meirtlba  ;  and  thus  is  formed  the  Nahr  es-Salib,  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Eelb.  We  crossed  this  branch 
farther  on. 

The  scenery  of  this  basin  is  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate  ;  with 
little  of  cultivation,  and  at  this  season  no  verdure.  There  are 
here  few  of  the  elements  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in 
such  profusion  at  Af ka  and  the  cedars.  The  mountain  ridges 
which  immediately  surround  the  basin,  are  less  elevated  luid 
comparatively  tame. 

Leaving  Neba'  eWAsal  at  11.10,  we  went  on  about  west ; 
and  ascending  to  the  intervening  plateau,  came  at  11.40  to  the 
chasm  of  the  stream  from  Neba'  el-Leben.  This  ohasm  is 
spanned  by  the  famous  natural  bridge ;  which,  if  found  elsewhere, 
and  by  itself,  would  excite  astonishment  as  one  of  nature's 
wonders  ;  but  here,  amid  the  vastness  of  the  surrounding  mag- 
nificence, it  makes  comparatively  but  a  feeble  impression.  The 
traveller,  if  not  upon  the  watch,  might  easily  pass  along  the 
road  and  cross  the  bridge,  without  becoming  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  called  Jisr  el-Hajr  (Stone  bridge),  or  sometimes  Jisr 
el-Bughaleh.  A  road  from  Zahleh  crosses  it,  leading  to  various 
parts  of  the  coast ;  and  the  road  which  we  followed  from  the 
bridge  to  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  was  very  direct  and  much 
travelled. 

The  fountain  Neba'  el-Leben  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  higher 
up,  under  the  very  base  of  the  ridge  in  the  southeast.  Like  the 
other  fountain,  it  bursts  forth  at  once  from  under  the  naked  rock, 
without  any  accompaniment  of  trees  or  verdure.     A  large  and 
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filming  stream  comes  rushing  down  from  it ;  the  channel  of 
which  is  crossed  in  several  places  by  ridges  and  ledges  of  rock, 
through  which  the  stream  has  worn  its  way  in  a  chasm  of  &n- 
iastic  features.  Just  above  the  bridge,  one  such  ledge  is  cut 
through  by  a  very  narrow  chasm  with  perpendicular  walls. 
Then  follows  a  ledge  of  very  considerable  breadth ;  the  lower  or 
northwest  part  of  which  is  cut  away  by  the  stream,  as  if  regu- 
larly chisel^  into  almost  architectural  forms,  of  columns,  pilas- 
ters, buttresses,  battlements,  and  the  like.  Over  the  upper  or 
Bouthwestem  part,  the  natural  bridge  remains,  spanning  the  gulf 
below.  Looking  at  it  from  the  south,  the  bridge  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  lofty  and  tolerably  regular  circular  arch,  of  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  span,  as  we  judged  ; 
and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  The 
breadth  of  the  bridge  (or  roadway)  in  the  narrowest  part  is 
about  one  hundred  foet ;  in  some  places  it  is  broader.  The 
thickne3S  of  the  rock  above  the  arch  is  about  thirty  feet.  On 
the  north  side  the  chasm  is  narrower,  being  about  seventy-five 
feet.  The  arch  does  not  extend  through  under  the  whole 
bridge ;  but  on  the  north  the  roof  is  angular  in  the  middle. 
Then  foUow,  below  the  bridge,  the  architectural  forms  along  the 
chasm,  not  unlike  a  street  of  mighty  ruins.  ^  The  elevation  of  the 
bridge  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Wildenbruch  at  4926  Paris 
feet ;  which  is  higher  than  Ehden.* 

At  this  season  a  large  stream  was  foaming  and  dashing 
impetuously  under  the  bridge.  Yet  a  canal  of  good  size  is 
carried  off  from  the  fountain  westwards  for  miles,  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Mr  Bobson,  my  companion,  had  been 
here  in  Septeml^r,  1846  ;  and  at  that  time  the  fountain  was 
small ;  the  water  being  all  taken  off  by  canals,  and  the  bed  of 
the  stream  beneath  the  bridge  quite  dry. 

We  had  now  completed  our  visit  to  the  sources  of  the  north- 
em  branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  and  would  gladly  have  contin- 
ued our  journey  to  the  main  source  of  the  southern  branch,  high 
up  under  the  southwestern  parts  of  Jebel  Stinnin,  above  Biskinta. 
But  we  found,  that  we  could  not  well  accomplish  this  object  and. 
reach  Beirtit  the  next  day.  We  therefore  set  our  faces  at  once 
towards  the  latter  city. 

Leaving  the  natural  bridge  at  12.15,  on  a  course  W.  8.  W. 
we  almost  immediately  cross^  the  low  ridge,  which  separates 
the  great  basin  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib  from  a  smaller  and  shallow 

>  The  nximben  given  in  the  textarenot  p.  8 :  Span  of  the  arch,  163  feet    Eleva- 

measorements ;  bnt  estimates  made  on  the  tion    above  the   stream,   70  to  80  feet 

spot  and  in  which  both  Mr  Bobson  and  Width  on  top  (roadway)  120  to  160  feet 

myself   agreed. — The  following    are  Mr  Thickness  above  the  arch,  80. 
Thomson's  earlier  mecuurementt,  as  pnb-        '  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  i  e. 
liihed  by  him  in  the  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848| 
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▼alley  running  Bonthwest  to  the  Bonthern  brancli  of  Nalir  d- 
Kelb,  or  Dog  river.  A  large  canal  from  Neba'  el-Leben  is 
carried  across  this  watcr-sh^  fiir  to  the  W.  8.  W.  along  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  gentle  declivity  and  near  its  top.  Our 
road  continued  for  miles  along  the  course  of  this  canal,  some- 
times on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  After  descending 
gradually  for  some  time,  we  struck  across  the  fields  on  oar  right, 
by  a  short  cut,  to  reach  the  ruins  of  Fukra.  We  came  first,  at 
12.40,  to  the  northernmost,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  square 
tower  standing  on  the  very  water-shed,  and  looking  down,  on  the 
one  side,  into  the  deep  gulf  of  the  Salib  ;  and  on  the  other,  into 
the  open  valley  in  which  we  now  were.  It  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  ^^  the  castle/' '  The  top  is  gone,  and  a  portion  of  the 
sides  &llen  down.  It  was  built  with  great  solidity  ;  some  of  the 
stones  are  five  or  six  feet  long.  The  entrance  is  firom  the  east, 
and  leads  to  narrow  passages  within.  There  is  a  narrow  spiral 
staircase  leading  to  an  upper  story  ;  and  also  to  a  small  square 
chamber  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  covered  with  hewn  stones. 
There  is  nothing  vaulted  ;  and  the  staircase  also  is  ceiled  with 
large  stones.     The  whole  is  without  mortar. 

On  the  stone  over  the  doorway  is  the  firagment  of  a  Greek 
inscription,  containing  the  name  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius. On  one  of  the  large  stones  in  front,  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, is  another  Inscription  in  laige  Greek  letters,  coarsely  cut ; 
but  we  could  make  nothing  of  it.' 

The  construction  of  this  tower  seems  to  exhibit  no  reference 
to  military  purposes  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Seetzen 
in  regarding  it  as  a  sepulchral  monument.  Near  by  it  is  a  well, 
walled  up  with  hewn  stones. 

Just  east  of  the  tower  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  apparently  those 
of  a  small  temple.  Some  of  the  stones  are  carved,  as  if  once 
belonging  to  cornices,  or  pedestals,  or  the  capitals  of  pilasters. 
A  few  rods  south  of  these  remains,  are  several  large  sculptured 
stones,  lying  by  themselves. 

The  principal  remains  are  those  of  a  large  temple,  five 
minutes  south  of  the  tower.  Just  west  of  the  tower,  near  the 
top  of  the  water-shed,  begins  a  singular  tract  of  the  usual  lime- 
stone rocks,  which  runs  down  S.  8.  E.  beyond  the  road  we  had 
left.  This  tract  is  some  ten  or  twelve  rods  wide.  The  singu- 
larity is,  that  the  strata  are  perpendicular,  and  have  been  worn 

'  Seetzen  heard  for  it  the  name  el-Eub-  Claodins;    thoogh  Geaenios  vnderstaads 

beh  ;  Reisen  L  p.  248  aq.  Tiberius ;   see  Corpus  Inscr.  Gnec  VoL 

"  These   inscriptions    were    copied    by  III.  Par.   26,  pp.  240,   241,  Noi»   4525, 

Seetzen,  Reisen  I.  pp.  248,  249 ;  by  O.  v.  4526.     Gesen.  Notes  on  Buzckhardt,  L  p. 

Richter,  pp.  553,  554 ;  and  the  last  by  Mr  525.— Nothing  further  has  been  mado  oat 

Thomson,  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  8.     The  in  either  inscnptioa 
emperor  referred  to  is  supposed  to    be 
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away  by  time  and  weather,  so  as  to  present  vanons  forms  of 
columns,  needles,  blocks,  and  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  clefts, 
chasms,  passages,  little  chambers,  and  recesses  ;  the  whole  rising 
up  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  rugged.  It  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  labyrinth  of 
Adersbach  in  eastern  Bohemia ;  though  in  miniature.  The 
stream  of  water  from  Neba'  el-Leben  stnkes  the  eastern  wall  of 
this  tract ;  and  finds  its  way  through  some  cleft,  so  as  still  to 
flow  on  westwards  beyond  it.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  rocks  were 
cut  away  for  a  space  large  enough  for  the  temple  and  a  portion 
of  its  court.  The  waUs  of  rock  thus  formed,  served  towards  the 
front  as  sides  of  the  court ;  but  the  remaining  part  of  the  court, 
further  east,  was  built  out  with  walls  of  a  yellowish  coloured 
limestone,  with  an  entrance  in  front  by  a  portico  of  many  col- 
umns, all  from  the  same  kind  of  stone.  Indeed,  the  whole  front 
of  the  court  seems  to  have  been  highly  ornamented.  The  body  of 
the  temple  stood  further  back,  among  the  rocks ;  and  on  a  terrace 
higher  than  the  court.  It  was  built  of  the  same  yellowish  lime- 
stone.' The  stones  are  large,  and  were  laid  up  without  cement. 
The  noble  portico  on  the  eastern  front  was  composed  of  either 
four  or  six  large  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  three  feet 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  From  long 
exposure  these  columns  now  appear  blue  on  the  outside.  The 
temple  we  judged  to  have  been  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
l(mg  by  fifty  feet  broad.  But  so  entire  is  the  prostration  and 
coidusion,  that  accuracy  is  out  of  the  question.' 

A  few  rods  east  of  the  temple,  in  the  open  field,  is  a  small 
and  singular  enclosure  of  very  large  hewn  stones ;  as  to  which  I 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  it  had  once  been 
a  tomb.  It  is  oidy  fourteen  feet  square  on  the  outside,  without 
a  roof,  and  having  an  entrance  on  the  south  side.  The  stones 
of  the  walls  are  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  One  stone  is 
thirteen  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick. 
Another  one  is  not  so  long  ;  but  is  four  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
There  is  no  ornament  of  any  kind. 

There  are  two  other  enclosures  of  walls,  or  rather  of  founda- 
tions ;  of  which  we  could  make  nothing  definitely.  One  of  them 
is  half  way  between  the  tower  and  the  temple.  The  other  is 
south  of  the  temple,  and  beyond  the  road  ;  indeed,  we  saw  it 
only  after  we  had  returned  to  the  road.     South  of  the  temple, 

'  Seeteen  speaks  of  this  stone  as  "  efaie  *  M,  Gnjs  giyes  the  following  dimen- 

Art   nmbrabramier  (Kalkfelsen),   welche  sions  of  the  temple  in  Paris  feet :  Length 

freit  weniger  fest,  aher  leichter  zu  bear-  95  ;   Breadth  43 ;    Stones  8  bj  2^ ;    The 

beiten  ist;**  Reisen  I.  p.   248.     M.  Guys  conrt,  116  feet  long  by  92  wide.     Sea 

eaUs  it  "a  yellowish  sandstone ;"  Bitter  Ritter  1.  c.  p.  519. 
Eidk.  XVn.  p.  520. 
Vol.  III.— 62 
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and  along  the  road,  are  also  the  indefinite  remains  of  a  fonner 
town  of  considerable  extent. 

Seetzen  was  the  first  traveller  to  visit  these  ruins  in  modem 
times  ;  and  many  others  have  since  passed  this  way.^ 

Setting  off  from  the  ruins  at  2.30,  we  returned  at  once  to  the 
road,  which  was  near  by.  It  passes  on  through  a  gap  in  the 
tract  of 'limestone  rocks  ;  the  same  formation  b^ng  seen  also  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  We  followed  again  the  canal  from  Neba' 
el-Leben ;  which  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  right  hand  slope. 
In  two  places  we  came  upon  low  spots  in  the  ridge  ;  and 
at  both  the  canal  is  divided  ;  the  water  being  carried  along  on 
both  sides  of  the  ridge,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  valleys  on 
each  side.  The  Salib  was  now  flowing  along  its  deep  golf  nearly 
parallel  to  our  course.  The  road  seemed  much  travelled ;  the 
direction  varied  between  W.  8.  W.  and  W.  by  8.  all  the  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Dog  river.  .At  3.30  we  came  to  the  beginning 
of  the  very  extended  and  straggling  village  of  Mezra'ah,  which 
stretches  adong  the  road  for  two  miles  or  more.  At  4  o'clock  a 
village  and  convent  were  on  our  left,  beyond  the  broad  valley,  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant ;  but  I  did  not  learn  the  name.  The 
whole  valley  on  our  left  and  along  our  road  was  under  cultivation, 
with  many  orchards  of  mulberry  trees.  The  heights  of  SOnntai 
were  still  ever  in  view,  towering  majestically  ;  but  we  were  rap- 
idly leaving  them  behmd  us. 

At  4.15  we  turned  short  to  the  right,  through  another  part 
of  the  village  of  Mezra'ah ;  and  crossing  over  the  low  water- 
shed, soon  began  to  descend  into  the  very  steep,  wild,  and  deep 
gulf  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib.  This  descent  was  a  very  formidable 
one  ;  being  by  far  the  steepest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  longest, 
that  we  had  yet  encountered.  The  path,  bad  in  itself,  conducted 
us  down  by  short  zigzags  ;  and  it  needed  but  little,  at  every 
turn,  to  throw  us  headlong  down  the  declivity.  We  came, 
however,  safely  to  the  bottom  at  4.55  ;  and  looking  back  on  mu 
road,  it  seemed  fit  only  for  goats  and  gazelles.  The  river  is  here 
of  considerable  size  ;  and  has  a  rapid  descent  and  a  very  rocky 
bottom,  over  which  it  rolls  loudly  murmuring  and  white  ^ith 
foam.  The  valley  is  very  narrow  ;  the  sides  steep  and  often 
precipitous,  very  high,  and  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  of  stunted 
oak.  The  margin  of  the  stream  is  fringed  with  poplars  and 
plane  trees.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  room  at  the  bottom  only 
for  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  but  where  the  bottom  is  a  little 
wider,  it  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  is  here  and  there  occupied 
by  a  house.  The  whole  chasm  reminded  me  much  of  the  gorge 
of  the  Litany  between  BiirghQz  and  Belat ;  but  it  is  wilder  and 

'  Seetzen,  Reiaen  L  p.  248  sq.     O.  ▼.      in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  3.     Bitter  XVU 
Riditer,  pp.  101,  102.     W.  M.  Thomaon     ppw  513-520. 
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deeper ;  the  sidee  here  being  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  high ;  in  some  parts  certainly  not  less  than  the 
latter  number.     The  stream  also  is  larger.' 

We  stopped  for  five  minutes  at  the  bridge.  Here  are  narrow 
patches  of  tillage  on  terraces ;  and  there  are  other  patches 
further  down,  with  mulberry  orchards  and  a  house  or  two.  The 
bridge  itself  is  narrow,  with  one  large  arch ;  and  is  overhung 
with  plane  trees.  There  is  a  pretty  view,  looking  up  under  it 
from  the  south  ;  the  stream  is'  seen  through  the  foliage  dashing 
and  foaming  along  its  steep  descent  beneath  the  bridge.  The 
course  of  the  gulf  is  here  from  E.  N.  B.  to  W.  8.  W. 

We  left  the  bridge  at  5  o'clock.  The  ascent  on  the  other 
side  is  much  less  difficult.  The  path  ascends  obliquely  and  very 
gradually  alon^  the  steep  side  ;  so  that  without  any  great  ap- 

SLrent  rise  of  its  own,  it  comes  to  be  high  over  the  valley  below, 
ear  the  top,  however,  there  is  quite  a  steep  ascent  for  some 
distance.  We  reached  the  top  at  5.30  ;  having  enjoyed  the 
rather  unusual  phenomenon  of  seeing  the  sun  appear  to  rise  in 
tUb  west.  Below,  in  the  valley,  it  had  long  been  sunset ;  but 
as  we  approached  the  summit,  the  sun  began  again  to  be  seen 
in  the  west,  and  continued  to  rise  apparently,  till  it  became  an 
hour  high  or  more. 

At  5.45  the  village  of  Kulei'fit  was  just  on  our  left.  Our 
road  now  continued  about  W.  by  S.  over  a  brdfeul  elevated  tract 
of  uneven  table  land,  very  roc%  and  stony,  and  fully  planted 
with  mulberry  trees.  Indeed,  we  hardly  met  with  any  cultivivtion 
other  than  mulberry  orchards,  until  we  came  quite  near  the 
coast.  At  6  o'clock,  through  an  opening  in  the  lower  mountains, 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  south  of  Beirdt.  Twenty-five 
nunutes  later  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Beifdn.  At  6.40 
we  wound  around  the  great  convent  of  'Ajelt^,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  another  singular  region  of  projecting  limestone  rocks. 
They  rise  up  at  irregular  intervals  in  &ntastic  forms,  sometimes 
with  architectural  regularity,  resembling  columns,  blocks,  houses, 
towers  both  square  and  round,  castles,  fortresses,  and  the  like  ; 
some  of  them  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  The  road  passes  through ' 
the  midst  of  them,  in  some  places  by  very  narrow  clefts. 

We  were  now  on  the  lookout  for  a  spot  to  encamp  for  the 
night ;  but  the  region  was  so  rocky,  and  the  soil  ever3rwhere  so 
stony,  and  given  up  to  mulberry  orchards,  which  were  all  fresh 
ploughed,  that  we  sought  long  in  vain.  At  7.05  we  came  to  the 
western  part  of  the  very  extensive  and  scattered  village  of  'Ajel- 
ttln  ;  here  were  two  open  public  places,  where  the  turf  had  once 
been  green.  On  one  of  these  we  encamped  for  the  last  time^ 
thoroughly  wearied  out  after  a  long  day's  journey. 

>  See  sboTe,  pp.  886,  887. 
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Saturdatfy  June  19th. — ^We  were  now  in  the  rich  district  of 
Eesraw&n,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maronites.  It  lies  mostly  on  the 
hroad  plateau  of  the  mountain,  here  extending  from  the  foot  of 
Sdnnin  to  near  the  coast,  and  everywhere  deeply  gashed  hy  the 
chasms  of  the  Dog  river  and  its  deep  branch  valleys.  That  river  is 
the  southern  boundary  of  Eesrawfin.  The  southern  branch  has 
its  source  in  a  large  fountain,  Neba'  SOnnin,  some  distance  above 
Biskinta,  and  under  the  southwestern  flank  of  Jebel  Sdnnin.  It 
flows  down  westwards  ;  and  is  joined  by  the  northern  branch, 
the  Salib,  below  Shuweir.  After  their  junction  the  deep  chasm 
cuts  down  through  the  plateau,  first  west,  and  at  last  northwest, 
to  the  sea.  Below  the  junction,  and  about  two  hours  from  the 
sea,  are  situated  the  &mous  caves  of  the  Nahr  el-Eelb  ;  being  a 
succession  of  caverns  and  tunnels  worn  away  by  the  action  of  die 
stream,  and  through  which  its  waters  now  flow.^ 

The  direction  of  Shuweir  was  pointed  out  to  us ;  it  lies 
south  of  the  Eelb,  in  the  basin  of  a  valley  running  to  that  river, 
but  was  hidden  from  our  sight  by  a  ridge.*  Somewhat  further 
west  Bukfeiya  was  visible,  bearing  south,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, as  we  judged. 

The  sur&ce  of  Eesraw&n  is  exceedingly  rocky  and  ragged ; 
and  we  could  trace  the  outline  and  course  of  the  deeper  chasms. 
The  view  from  our  tent  was  varied  and  fine,  extending  over 
valleys  and  ridges  in  fiill  cultivation.  Every  spot  where  earth 
can  be  found  or  scraped  together,  is  carefully  tilled.  The  plan- 
tations of  mulberry  trees  are  very  numerous.  We  could  now 
see  many  pines  around  and  before  us  ;  though  we  did  not  our- 
selves come  upon  sandstone  until  an  hour  further  on.  The 
villages  are  numerous ;  indeed  the  region  towards  the  coast  swarms 
with  them.  The  houses  are  widely  scattered .;  each  house  usually 
standing  by  itself  in  its  own  garden.  This  gives  them  a  pleasanter 
aspect ;  adds  to  their  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness  ;  and 
testifies  that  here  these  Maronites  dwell  in  security  and  quiet, 
far  from  hostile  Druzes  and  marauding  Arabs.  The  open  place 
in  'Ajelttin,  on  which  our  tent  was  pitched,  was  not  unlike  the 
square  of  a  rural  village  in  New  England  ;  except  that  the  dwel- 
lings were  not  painted,  and  the  church,  the  schoolhouse,  the  country 
tavern,  and  perhaps  the  blacksmith's  .shop,  were  wanting. 

This  was  to  be  my  last  day  of  travel  in  Palestine.  We 
started  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  after  five  minutes  had  a  splendid  view 

'  For  a  description  of  these  caves,  see  Seetzen  Lap.  251  sq.     O.  v.  Richter  p. 

W.  M.  Thomson  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  98.   Ritter  XVII.  p.  766  sq.   Here  Volney 

1841,  p.  81.     Ritter  XVII.  p.  526  sq.  resided  for  several  months,  and   has  de- 

*  For  the  village  Shuweir,  see  Seetzen,  ecribed  the  printing  establishment;  Voyage 

Relsen  I.  p.  255.     For  the  neighbouring  II.  pp.  174-184,  comp.  L  p.  viii.   See  aUo 

Greek   Catholic  convent,   Mur  Yohanna  Schuurrer  Biblioth.  Axab.  p.  379  sq. 
Shuweir,    with    its    printing-press,    see 
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of  the  sea,  and  of  the  whole  peDinsula  and  city  of  Beirt^t.  Our 
Gonrse  was  W.  by  S.  and  very  direct,  quite  to  the  bridge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Eelb ;  the  road  gradually  but  continually 
descending  by  a  very  stony  and  much  travelled  path.  At  8.10 
was  the  village  of  BeUtlneh  ;  where  we  began  to  get  nearer  views 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  villages  below  us.  The  great  chasm  of 
the  river  was  seen  on  the  left.  In  a  shallow  Wady  or  rather 
plain  on  our  right,  running  to  the  sea,  was  'Ain  Ttirah,  com- 
monly pronounced  'Anttrah,  hardly  more  than  half  an  hour 
distant,  bearing  N.  20^  W.*  On  a  low  hill  beyond  it,  a  little 
more  to  the  left,  was  the  great  convent  M&r  Eli^  er-B&s,  bearing 
W.  N.  W.  In  a  plain  running  down  north  of  this  convent,  and 
northwest  of  'Ain  Tttrah,  was  Ztk  MOsbah ;  and  in  the  next 
valley  beyond  was  Ztik  Mekfiyil,  the  chief  village  of  Eesrawdn, 
bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  Before  us,  on  the  high  point  of  a  ridge 
projecting  westwards  along  the  north  side  of  the  Eelb,  was  the 
isxg^  convent  of  Deir  Tanneis,  bearing  west.* 

The  road  on  coming  to  this  ridge  divides.  The  great  and 
more  travelled  path  descends  on  the  north  side  into  the  plain  to 
'Ain  Tttrah  ;  and  thence  passes  down  to  the  shore  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  so  to  Beirut.  A  more  direct,  but  less 
travelled  path  keeps  along  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  ridge,  and 
descends  to  the  river  above  the  bridge.  We  followed  the  latter. 
At  8.50  the  convent  Deir  Tanneis  was  on  our  right,  looking 
much  like  a  fortress.  We  now  began  to  descend,  as  it  seemed, 
into  the  chasm  of  the  river  ;  but  on  turning  around  an  angle  on 
the  right,  the  hill  sunk  down  at  once  into  a  fine  plain  ;  which 
however  is  still  high  above  the  river.  At  9  o'clock  we  were  in 
the  plain ;  and  ten  minutes  later  the  large  village  Zdk  el-Ehur&b 
was  close  on  our  right.  We  kept  on  over  the  plain  ;  and  came 
suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  precipitous  chasm  of 
the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  The  descent  was  sharp,  very  steep  and  zig- 
zag, and  as  romantic  and  wild,  perhaps,  as  any  we  had  encoun- 
tered. We  reached  the  bottom  at  9.35  ;  followed  down  the  now 
fordable  stream  to  the  modem  bridge,  which  we  crossed  at  9.40  ; 
and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  at  9.45.  Here  we  stopped  to 
examine  again  the  ancient  sculptures  on  .the  rocks.  The  bridge, 
and  the  pass  itself,  as  well  as  the  road  between  them  and  Beirtit, 
have  been  already  sufficiently  described,  in  connection  with  my 
excursion  to  the  spot  in  Mareh.'  Between  the  bridge  and  the 
pass,  there  is  a  small  Kh&n. 

*  For  the  village  and  convent  of  'Antii-  Mekayll  lies  the  village  Zfik  MCitbah,  ifith 
rah,  gee  Barckhardt  pp.  ISS,  187.  Ritter  Deir  Mar  EliAs.  South  of  Deir  Lnweii 
XVn.  p.  757  8q.  half  an  hoar  is  the  village  Zftk  el-Ehnr&h ; 

*  BtudEhardt  says:  *'  One  honr  from  half  an  hour  east  of  the  latter,  Deir  Tan- 
'Antftrah  is  Deir  Lnweiz  [on  the  way  to  neis."    Trav.  p.  189. 

Behr&t].    Between  it  and  the  village  Z^        *  See  above,  pp.  12,  18. 
V0L.IIL— 52* 
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The  rocky  ridge  which  forms  the  south  side  of  the  chaam  of 
the  river,  projects  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea.  The 
present  pass,  around  and  over  this  point,  was  cut  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century.  The  road  is  some  six  feet  in  breadth,  irregulariy 
paved  with  large  uneven  stones  ;  on  the  northern  side  quite  steep  ; 
and  at  the  top  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  A  more 
ancient  road  crossed  the  point  at  a  higher  elevation.  This  is 
still  quite  distinct  on  the  northern  side ;  and  along  it  are  the 
best  preserved  sculptures.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  pass, 
this  earlier  road  cannot  now  be  traced  ;  in  consequence,  veiy 
probably,  of  the  tumbling  down  of  rocks  from  above  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries,  or  as  the  effect  of  earthquakes.  This  ancient 
path  can  now  be  climbed  only  on  foot. 

In  going  from  the  bridge  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,  there  is, 
first,  in  a  field  near  the  bridge,  on  the  face  of  a  low  rock,  a  long 
Arabic  inscription.  The  storms  and  casualties  of  three  centimes 
have  done  their  work  so  efiectually,  that  at  present  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inscription  is  defaced ;  and  the  characters  of  the 
remainder  are  so  interwoven  and  complicated,  that  the  best 
Arabic  scholars  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  out  the  sense  of 
the  whole.  Enough  remains  to  show,  that  it  refers  to  a  Sultan 
SeUm,  probably  the  first  of  that  name,  about  A.  D.  1517,  appar- 
ently as  the  restorer  of  the  bridge.^ 

Further  on,  at  the  left,  upon  the  fiwe  of  a  rock  by  the  path, 
is  the  Latin  inscription  commemorative  of  the  cutting  through 
of  the  present  road.  It  is  stiU  quite  distinct ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  word  or  line  purposely  erased  after  per.  I  have 
merely  separated  the  words,  which  in  the  original  run  together ; 
and  have  added  dots  to  mark  parts  of  words. 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIVS 

ANTONINVS  PIVS  FELIX  AVGVSTVS 

PART.  MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  GERM.  MAXIMV8 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMV8 

MONTIBVS  INMINENTIBVS 

LICO  FLVMINI  CAESIS  VIAM  DELATAVIT 

PER 

ANTONINIANAM  SVAM* 

'  For  a  copy  of  the  remains  of  this  in-  Parthicus,  Brittanieus,  and  Oermanicut, 

•cription  by  Mr   Wildenbrach,  see   Mo-  belong  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Anrelios 

nathsbericht  d.  Ges.  fiir  Erdk.  in  Berlin,  Antoninus,  who  died  A  D.  180.     The  lat- 

N.  Folg.  I.  p.  89,  and  Taf.  IV.  ter  title  was  given  him  after  the  death  of 

•  This  inscription  (as  also  the  following  Vems,  on  occasion  of  the  war  wiA  the 

one)  has  been  copied  by  Maundrell,  See-  Marcomanni,  which  ended  in  A  D.  176. 

tzen,  Bnrckhardt,  Wilson,  and  others.  The  We  have  therefore  a  close  approximation  to 

copy  in  the  text  is  that  of  Bnrckhardt.  the  date  of  the  inscription  and  of  the  road ; 

The  form  delatavit  for  dilrUavit  belongs  some  ten  years  later  than  the  inscriptions 

probably  to  the  stonecutter. — The  epithets  at  Aulla.     Comp.  Bitter  XYU.  p.  530. 
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From  tliis  inscription  it  appears,  if  all  other  evidence  were 
wanting,  that  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  the  river  Lycu8  of  the  an- 
cients ;  the  wolf  having  given  place  to  the  dog. 

A  little  further  towards  the  sea  is  another  brief  Latin  in- 
scription, less  legible.  The  following  is  Seetzen's  copy  partially 
corrected : 

INVICTE  IMP. 

ANTONINE  PIE  FELIX  AVG. 

MVLTIS  ANNIS  IMPERA 

In  proceeding  now  to  speak  of  the  tablets  sculptured  on  the 
rocks,  1  can  of  course  only  give  the  impressions  made  upon  my 
own  mind  after  two  rather  cursory  examinations.  My  studies 
have  not  been  specially  directed  to  the  field  either  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Assyrian  archaeology  ;  nor  was  I  at  the  time  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  recent  literary  history  of  these  tablets,  to  have 
my  attention  drawn  to  aU  the  particulars,  which  still  need  inves- 
tigation. But  as  both  Lepsius  and  Layard,  leading  discoverers 
in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  had  already  visited  the  spot  and  examined 
the  sculptures  for  themselves,  we  may  well  for  the  present  rest 
in  fheir  general  conclusions  ;  until  the  progress  of  discovery  shall 
throw  more  light  upon  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Nile  and  the 
arrow-headed  characters  of  the  Tigris. 

There  are  nine  tablets  in  all ;  of  which  three  have  been 
r^uded  as  Egyptian  and  six  as  Assyrian.^  They  occur  at 
different  intervals  upon  the  rocks,  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
most  ancient  road.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
tablets;  but  they  are  all  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  contain 
figures  as  large  as  life.  Some  of  the  tablets  are  surrounded  by  a 
moulding,  more  or  less  ornamented.  Five  of  them  are  square  at 
the  top  ;  of  which  at  least  the  three  r^arded  as  Egyptian  are 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cornice.  The  remaining  four 
tablets  are  rounded  at  the  top  ;  and  all  contain  Assyrian  figures. 
In  two  instances  an  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  tablet  stand  side  by 
fflde,  with  hardly  an  interval  between  them. 

Commencing  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  pass,  the  first  three 
tablets  are  on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  pi^sent  road,  below  the 
point  where  the  earlier  road  separated  irom  it.  The  following  is 
the  order  of  all  the  tablets. 

No.  1.  Egyptian. — Square  at  top  ;  no  figure ;  apparently  no 
sculpture. 

No.  2.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top  ;  Assyrian  figure  with 
right  hand  elevated  ;  very  much  worn  away  and  indistinct.— 
This  tablet  is  a  short  distance  from  No.  1. 

'  LaTftrd  says  Mv^tt  AwTrian ;  which  it    ipecifies  three  E^gyptian  tahleti ;  Dino?. 
probably  a  alip  of  the  pen;  ai  he  alio    in  Nlneyeh  and  Babylon,  p.  211.  n. 
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No.  3.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top ;  Assyrian  figure,  indis- 
tinct.   A  short  space  from  No.  2. 

No.  4.  Assyrian. — Boimded  at  top ;  Assyrian  figure,  not 
very  distinct.  This  tablet  is  on  the  ancient  path,  some  distance 
from  No.  3. 

No.  5.  Assyrian^  higher  up  the  ancient  road. — Sounded  at 
top  ;  Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm ;  perhaps  something  in 
the  hand. 

No:  6.  Egyptian^  adjacent  to  No.  5. — Square  at  top;  no 
figure  ;  apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  7.  Assyrian^  higher  up  and  alone. — Bounded  at  top ; 
Assyrian  figare,  with  uplifted  arm  ;  the  most  distinct  of  aU. 

No.  8.  jEgyptian^  near  the  top  of  the  pass. — Square  at  top ; 
no  figure  ;  apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  9.  Assyrian,  adjacent  to  No.  8.^— Bounded  at  top; 
Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm.  The  whole  figure  and  taUet 
covered  with  a  cuneiform  inscription.^ 

In  all  the  Assyrian  figures,  so  far  as  ihey  are  distinguiab- 
able,  the  left  arm  lies  horizontally  across  the  body,  while 
the  right  arm  is  uplifted.  Each  hand  may  have  held  some- 
thing ;  but  this  cannot  now  be  well  made  out  The  position, 
costume,  cap,  and  beard,  so  &r  as  they  can  still  be  traced,  have 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  royal  sculptures  disentombed  at 
Nineveh.* 

In  the  comers  of  the  three  Egyptian  tablets,  there  are  holes, 
as  for  metal  cramps ;  as  if  a  metal  plate  or  marble  tablet, 
perhaps  with  sculptures  or  an  inscription,  had  been  fisistened 
within  the  border,  covering  the  interior  surfiMje.  In  that  case, 
the  rock  surface  of  these  three  tablets  was  never  sculptured.  I 
must  here  express  my  assent  to  the  negative  testimony  of  Mr  v, 
Wildenbruch,  in  which  Dr  Eli  Smith  and  consul  Schultz  con- 
curred, that  he  was  able  to  distinguish  on  these  three  tablets 
no  hieroglyphics ;  although  he  thought  the  sunken  human  fig- 
ures could  be  recognised.'  I  must  confess,  that  for  myself,  on 
neither  of  my  visits,  although  both  were  made  at  midday  and 
under  a  brilliant  sim,  could  I  distinguish  either  hieroglyplucs  or 
other  figures.*  It  may  be  possible,  however,  that  with  the  sun  in 
another  direction,  with  a  different  condition  of  light  and  shade, 
and  less  of  glare,  such  outlines  can  be  traced.     But  then,  how 

'  In  one  of  the  plates  illnstrftting  his  'In  Monath^  d.  Get.  t  Erdk.  in  Ber- 

work,  M.  De  Saulcy  has  given  rather  im-  lin,  Nene  F.  Bd.  L  p.  87. 

perfect  representations  of   all  the    nine  ^  M.  De  Sankj  affirms  ihe  same  sdll 

tablets.  more  strongly,  in  his  work ;    and  cifees 


See  in  Layard*s  Yolomes,  especially    also  the  like  testimony  of   M.   Oppert; 

king,  N-        -    -  -         -       "         -       -     - 

inecharib^ 
up.  also  i 
400.  [304.] 


the  king,  ^meveh  11.  p.  7  [13];  also  Narrative,  IL  pp.  655,  656.  But  he  has 
Sennecharib,  Nin.  and  Babylon  p.  150.  since  taken  it  all  back ;  see  UAthenemn 
Camp,  also  the  first  note  in  hisNineveh,p.    Fran9ais,  Sept.  1854,  Na  88^  pi  902. 
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are  the  cramps  at  the  comers  to  be  accounted  for  ?  ^  At  any  rate, 
I  cannot  bnt  think,  that  fancy  has  had  much  to  do  in  makii^ 
out  the  reputed  copter  of  these  Egyptian  tablets. 

Lepsius  has  treated  of  the  Egyptian  tablets  ;  once  from  the 
reports  of  others,*  and  again  after  a  personal  examination  on  his 
xetum  from  Egypt  in  November,  1845.'  According  to  him, 
they  all  three  bear  the  cartouche  of  Bameses  II,  the  Sesostris  of 
Herodotus.  They  are  dedicated,  the  middle  one  (No.  5)  to  jSa, 
Helios,  the  highest  Egyptian  god  ;  the  southernmost  (No.  8)  to 
the  Theban  Ammon  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  the  northernmost 
(No,  1)  to  the  Memphitic  Phtha  of  Lower  Egypt.  Lepsius 
supposes  the  three  tablets  refer  to  diflferent  expeditions. — We 
learn  from  Herodotus,^  that  the  conqueror  Sesostris,  in  his  expe- 
ditions to  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  left  behind  him  steles  and 
figures^  as  monuments  of  his  exploits.  These  had  mostly 
abeady  disappeared  in  the  days  of  the  father  of  history ;  yet  he 
had  lumself  seen  some  of  them  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  with  in- 
scriptions.* 

In  like  manner,  Layard  at  first  spoke  of  the  Assyrian  tablets 
on  the  report  of  others ;  ^  but  afterwards,  in  1851,  examined 
them  for  himself  on  his  way  to  Europe  the  second  time.*  He 
legards  them  as  the  work  of  Sennecharib,  the  king  represented 
in  the  rock  sculptures  at  Bavian  and  the  founder  of  the  palace 
at  Konyunjik ;  but  the  inscription  is  so  much  injured,  as 
hitherto  to  have  defied  transcription.*  Layard  appears  to  regard 
all  the  Assyrian  sculptures  as  referring  to  Sennecharib.  It 
seems,  however,  hardly  probable,  that  one  monarch  should  cause 
six  similar  tablets  to  be  executed  on  one  spot,  and  during  one 
expedition.  *  And  as  not  less  than  five  Assyrian  sovereigns 
invaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  passed  through  them  into  Egypt, 
some  of  them  more  than  once,  why  may  not  the  tablets  belong 
to  different  sovereigns,  or  at  least  to  different  expeditions  ?  If 
the  highest  tablet  with  the  inscription  (No.  9)  refer  to  Senne- 
charib, why  may  not  the  rest  belong  to  his  predecessors  ?  The 
features  and  figures  are  too  indistinct  to  permit  us  tp  say  defi- 

'  It  has  been  sngvested,  that  the  crampfl  *  Gr.  iv  tk  rp  nakatorlpff  Svp^p,  e. 

•KTed  for  hanging  doors,  in  order  to  pro-  106.     Ck>mp.   Ritter  XYII.  p.  6Sb.     It 

tect  the  tablets.    Bnt  nothing  of  the  kind  does  not  appear  that  Herodotus  had  ettat 

is  elsewhere  fonnd;  and  besides,  in  that  himself  visited  the  monuments  at  the  Dog 

case,  the  cramps  would  have  been  inserted  river. 

on  the  borders  of  the  toblets,  and  not  ^  Nmeveh,  IL  pp.   144^   182,  400.  n. 

wUhm  them.  [115,  145,  804.  n.] 

*  Notice  snr  les  Basreliefs  Egyptiens  et  "  Discov.  in  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  210.  n. 
Peraans  de  Beiriit ;  par  R.  Lepsius.  Rome  *  Slight  specimens  of  this  inscription, 
1888.  which  is  in  the  Assyrian  type  of  cuneiform 

•  Biicfo  aus  Aegypten,  etc.  von  R.  Lep-  letters,  are  given  by  Wildenbruch  and  Dr 
iius,  p.  402.  Wilson ;  see  Monathsber.  L  c.  p.  88,  and 

*  Hdot  2.  102,  106.  Taf  IlL     Lands    of  the    Bible,  IL  pw 

•  Gr,  arTJKatf  r^ou  412. 
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nitely,  that  they  all  represent  one  and  the  same  person.*  Thk 
earlier  pass  may  well  have  been  a  terror  to  armks  ;  and  to  sur- 
mount it  successfnlly,  was  an  exploit  not  unnaturally  deemed 
worthy  of  commemoration  by  every  passing  conqueror. 

The  epoch  of  Sesostris  covered  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ ; '  and  was  three  centuries  earlier  than  the 
accession  of  David.  Sennecharib  is  supposed  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  in  703  B.  C  Between  the  tablets  of  the  former 
conqueror  and  those  of  the  latter,  therefore,  there  intervened  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  centuries.  And  -looking  back  from  our 
day,  the  ^Assyrian  tablets  have  continued  to  commemorate  the 
progress  of  the  Assyrian  hosts  for  more  than  five  and  twenty 
centuries ;  while  those  of  Egypt,  if  proceeding  from  Sesostris, 
have  celebrated  his  prowess  for  thirty-one  centuries.  They  reach 
back  to  hoary  antiquity,  even  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Judges  of 
Israel,  before  Jerusalem  was  known. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  three  Egyptian  tablets  are  square  at 
the  top ;  while  of  the  six  Assyrian,  four  are  rounded  and  two 
are  square.  The  square  form,  therefore,  would  at  first  view 
seem  to  be  the  Egyptian  type ;  and  the  round,  the  Assyrian. 
This  is  quite  stri£^  where  the  two  are  placed  side  by  ride. 
The  suggestion  arose  in  our  minds  while  on  the  spot,  as  it  had 
done  to  others  before  us,*  whether  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  in 
their  "pride  of  power,''  may  not  have  purposely  defaced  the 
Egyptian  monuments  erect^  six  centuries  before,  and  then 
boastfully  have  caused  their  own  to  be  sculptured  side  by  side 
with  them.*  The  thought  also  occurred  to  us,  whether  perhaps 
the  Assyrian  artist  may  not  have  sometimes  facilitated  his  woik, 
by  executing  it  within  a  former  Egyptian  tablet.  This  might 
account  for  the  square  form  of  some  now  containing  Assyrian 
figures  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright.  No.  4  especially,  though  now 
rounded,  bears  traces  of  some  such  after-sculpture.  I  mention 
this  idea,  without  venturing  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it  ;  but  it 
may  at  least  be  worth  further  examination  upon  the  spot.* 

'  The  following  are  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  to  rest  rery  much  upon  a  piepoawi 

who  invaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  pass^  sion  of  mind ;  see  Ritter  ibid, 
through  against  Egypt :  Ptd,  2  K.  15,  19.        *  It  has  been  suggested,  tiiat  another 

1  Cbr.  5,  26.    Ttglath-pUeaer,  2  K.  16,  7-  Egyptian  tablet  once  stood  by  the  ti<im  of 

10.     1   Chr.  5,  26.     2  Chr.  28,  20,  21.  the  Assyrian  tablet  No.  7;  and  has  been 

8halmane9fT,  2  K.  17,  8-6.     18,  9-11.  destroyed  by  the  falling  away  of  &e  lock. 

Sarffon,  Is.  20,  1.     Sennecharib,  2  K  18..  We  noticed  nothing  of  the  kind.     Ritier 

18  sq.     2  Chr.  32,  1  sq.     Isw  86,  1  sq.  ib.  ^  544. 

'  His  accession  is  placed  by  Wilkinson        *  M.  de  Sanloy  regarda  the  two  sqnaiv 

in  1855  B.  C.     Wilkinson's  Mod.  Egypt  tablets  adjacent  to  A^yrian  ones,  as  strict^ 

and  Thebes,  II  p.  428.  belonging  to   the   latter,   and   connected 

'  Layurd,  KineTeh  and  Babylon,    |^.  with2iem;  as  intended,  indeed,  merelr  lor 

614,  620.  Assyrian  inscriptions.    But  in  one  of  Oese 

*  So   Lovigne   and   Sir  W.   GeU ;    aee  cases  the  inscription  is  still  extant  upon 

Ritter  XVII.   p.    536.     The  reasons  as-  the  Assyrian  fignre  and  tablet     Nor  does 

■igned  by  M.  Gays  aguiust  this  suggestion,  tills  explanation  apply  at  all  to  Na  1, 

appear  to  me  to  be  of  little  weight ;  and  which  standi  alooe. 
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These  rock  sculptures  were  first  brought  to  notice  in  modem 
times  by  that  acute  observer,  Maundrell,  in  A.  D.  1697.  He 
and  his  party  were  driven  away  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain  ;  yet  he  for  the  first  time  took  note  of  the  more  ancient 
path  and  the  tablets  above  it ;  and  evidently  climbed  to  the 
highest  sculptures.  As  he  had  just  visited  and  examined  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  monuments  along  the  coast  south  of  Tor* 
toea ;  and  as  Lebanon  is  full  of  sarcophagi ;  it  is  no  wonder^ 
that  these  figures  seemed  to  Maundrell  to  be  ^^  perhaps  the 
representation  of  some  persons  buried  hereabouts,  whose  sepul- 
chres might  probably  also  be  discovered  by  the  diligent  obser- 
ver.'^  ^  Maundrell  could  not  know,  that  the  sepulchres  of  those 
'  persons '  were  then  buried  along  with  mighty  Nineveh ;  and 
that  after  the  lapse  of  another  century  and  a  half,  they  with 
Nineveh  itself  would  be  disinterred. 

Fococke  passed  this  way,  but  hardly  took  notice  of  the 
sculptures.  To  him  they  were  nothing  more  than  "  some  small 
figures  of  men  in  relief,  cut. in  different  compartments,  but  very 
much  defaced  by  time."  *  Niebuhr  went  from  Sidon  to  Tripoly 
by  water.  No  other  traveller  of  note  seems  to  have  taken  thw 
route,  until  Seetzen  ;  at  least  no  one  has  described  the  tablets.' 

In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  M.  Guys,  son  of  the 
French  consul  at  Beirtlt,  and  afterwards  his  successor,  took  copies 
of  the  sculptures.*  These  in  September,  1805,  he  exhibited  to 
Seetzen  among  others  ;  who  briefly  mentions  the  sculptures  in 
his  letters  to  Europe,  and  in  his  journal.'  Burckhardt  passed 
this  way,  and  copied  the  Latin  inscriptions  ;  but  says  not  a  word 
of  the  sculptures.*     A  cast  of  the  tablet  with  the  inscription, 

*  Mamidrell  nnder  Marcli  17th :  "  We  '  Volney  resided  for  several  months  in 
ohflenred,  in  the  sides  of  the  rook  above  th^  convent  M&r  Yohanna  at  Shnweir ;  but 
ua,  wverai  tables  of  figures  carved  ;  which  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the 
■eemed  to  promise  something  of  antiquity :  sculptures.  He  even  confounds  Nahr  es- 
to  be  satisned  of  which,  some  of  us  clam-  Solib  with  the  Beirfit  river ;  Voyage  IL  p. 
"bered  np  to  the  place,  and  found  there  169.  See  above,  p.  616. — Browne  also 
some  signs  as  if  the  old  way  had  gone  in  was  here ;  but  does  not  speak  of  the 
that  region,  before  Antoninus  had  cut  the  tablets ;  p.  878. 

other  more  convenient  passage  a  little  *  H.  Cpuys  Relation  d'un  s^Jour  h  Bey- 
lower.  In  several  places  hereabouts,  we  rout  etc  I.  pp.  254-271.  Bitter  XVIL  p. 
saw  strange  antique  figures  of  men,  carved  682. — Ritter  has  here  undesisnedly  done 
in  the  natural  rock,  in  mezso  relievo,  and  sonie  injustice  to  Maundrell,  when  he  says 
in  highness  equal  to  ^e  life.  Close  by  it  was  M.  Guys  who  first  discovered  and 
each  figure  was  a  table  plained  in  the  side  copied,  not  the  lower  sculptures  along  the 
of  the  rock,  and  bordered  round  with  present  road,  which  evezy  passing  traveller 
mouldings.  Both  the  effigies  and  the  must  see,  but  those  higher  up  and  more 
tables  appeared  to  have  been  anciently  in>  remote  from  the  modem  way.  The  Ian- 
scribed  ail  over ;  but  the  characters  are  guage  of  Maundrell,  as  quoted  in  a  pre- 
DOW  so  defaced,  that  only  the  footsteps  of  ceding  note,  is  conclusive  to  show,  that  ha 
tfa^m  were  visible ;  only  there  was  one  of  discovered  all  the  tablets. 
the  figures,  that  had  both  its  lineaments  *  Seetzen  in  Zach's  Mon.  Corr.  180^ 
and  its  inscriptions  entire."  The  toblet  Bd.  XIII.  p.  549.  Beisen  L  p.  236. 
thus  described  is  the  highest  of  alL  *  Ttav.  p.  19a 

*  Pooocke  XL  L  p.  92. 
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made  by  Mr  Bonomi,  is  mm  in  the  Bntish  Mnseom ;  ^  and 
copies  of  the  scalptures  were  ohtained  bj  M.  Bertoa  about 
A.  D.  1838.  On  these  materials  hape  mainly  rested  the 
leseaiches  of  aichsBologists ;  except  that  both  Lepains  and 
Layard  have  since  yisited  the  spot,  as  above  related.' 

At  the  top  of  the  modem  pass,  on  the  side  next  the  water,  ii 
a  kind  of  pedestal ;  near  which  lies  the  fragment  of  a  roond 
oolmnn  with  an  iUegible  Latin  inscription.  It  was  apparently' a 
Bconan  milestone.'  But  popular  tradition,  in  aocoonting  &r 
the  present  name  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  ^  Dog  river/  relates^  that 
the  image  of  a  dog  once  stood  upon  this  pedestal ;  from  which  it 
has  been  thrown  down  into  the  se&  This  supposed  image  is 
still  pointed  out  bebw  ;  being  a  sin^  rock  jnst  rising  to  the 
sor&ce  of  the  water. 

Here  my  Syrian  journey  was  virtually  at  an  end  ;  as  I  had 
already  travelled  over  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Beir At.  Oar  horses 
now  became  more  spirited  on  approaching  the  city  ;  and  we  did 
not  restrain  them.  Leaving  the  top  of  the  pass  at  10.40,  we 
reached  the  open  place  before  Beirut  at  12.50  ;  and  five  minutes 
later  dismounted  at  the  Mission  house.  With  feelings  of  grati- 
tude for  the  protection  of  a  kind  Providence,  I  repaired  to  my 
former  home  ;  and  rejoiced  to  find  all  our  remaining  fiiends  well 
Some  of  them  had  already  left  the  city,  and  others  were  preparing 
for  their  summer  flight  to  'Abeih  and  Bhamdtln  on  Lebanon. 

I  had  now  travelled  around  the  whole  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
between  the  great  castles  esh-ShOkif  and  el-Husn,  without  having 
anywhere  crossed  its  main  ridge.  The  general  character  of  its 
eastern  declivity,  as  also  of  Anti-Lebanon,  I  have  already  de- 
scribed.* A  few  remarks  upon  its  western  slope  may  here  not  be 
out  of  place. 

The  western  declivity  of  Lebanon  is  much  broader  and  less 
steep  than  the  eastern ;  its  elevation  from  the  base  is  on  this 
side  three  thousand  feet  greater  than  on  the  other.  It  lies  in 
broader  plateaus,  with  a  richer  soil  and  far  more  of  cultivation, 
and  teems  with  villages ;  while  the  eastern  side  has  almost  none. 
A  main  difference  is  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  streams. 
While  on  the  eastern  slope  these  are  comparatively  few  and 
small,  the  western  declivity  is  broken  and  furrowed  by  the  mag- 
nificent basins  and  chasms  of  large  rivers.  In  passing  from  north 
to  south,  I  had  now  seen  the  Kebir  in  much  of  its  upper  part ; 
had  crossed  the  rivers  of  'Akk&r  and  'Arka  and  the  B&rid,  near 

"  Layard's  Nineveh,  II.  p.  400.  [804.  n.]  this  inscription  ;  Narrat  IL  pp.  650,  651. 

*  For  a  sumroarj  of  the  literary  history  Comp.  S.  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sttc.  1S4S| 

rebting  to  the  Knlptnres,  see  Hitter  XVIL  p.  86. 

pp.  581-546.  *  See  above,  pp.  546,  547. 

'  M.  de  Saolcy  copied  some  wordf  of 
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ihe  base  of  the  mountain  ;  and  had  travereed  the  amphitheatres 
where  the  Kadlsha^  the  Ibrahim,  and  the  Kelb  have  their  sources, 
high  up  under  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon.  The  basin  of  the 
Beirtlt  river  I  had  before  viewed  from  Deir  el-Kul'ah  ;*  and  that 
of  the  D&miir  from  the  ridge  above  'Abeih.*  The  Auwaly  I  had 
crossed  near  the  sea,  and  had  missed  a  view  of  its  upper  basin 
only  because  of  the  rain.'  I  had  visited  the  Zaher^y  in  its 
remotest  source  ;*  and  traced  the  Litdny  in  its  wildest  chasms," 
All  these  features  impart  to  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon  a 
character  distinct^  picturesque,  and  remarkable. 

In  my  former  work,  I  called  attention  to  the  temples  then 
already  faiown  on  Lebanon  ;  which,  however,  were  at  that  time 
but  six  in  number.*  In  the  present  volume,  likewise,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  temples  scattered,  not  only  on 
Lebanon,  but  also  on  Anti-Lebanon  and  in  the  BCikd.'a.^  I  had 
now  myself  visited  the  remains  of  no  less  than  thirteen  such 
temples  ;  only  one  of  which  was  among  the  six  above  referred 
to  as  known.  This  enumeration  does  ijot  include  the  ruins  of 
Ba'albek,  nor  the  rude  remains  at  Etirat  Bustra  and  Zaw^rib.' 
We  heard  of  several  others  ;  and  in  all  probability  there  are  yet 
many  more  to  be  discovered. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  22d,  my  friends  accompanied 
me  to  the  steamer,  which  was  to  leave  for  Smyrna.  After  some 
tergiversation  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  I  received  permission  to 
spend  the  quarantine  at  the  latter  place  on  board  of  the  steamer ; 
an  arrangement  granted  only  to  three  passengers  on  each  trip, 
and  greatly  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  comfort,  as  well  as  of 
expense.  That  evening  my  eyes  lingered  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  receding  summits  of  that  goodly  mountain,  Lebanon.  The 
steamer  called,  as  before,  at  Lamaka  and  Rhodes  ;  but,  being 
now  in  quarantine,,  as  coming  from  Beirtlt,  we  could  not  land. 
We  reached  Smyrna  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  Our 
quarantine  of  five  days,  in  the  occidental  mode  of  reckoning, 
would  have  lasted  till  the  same  hour  on  the  following  Thursday. 
But  according  to  the  oriental  rule,  we  were  let  out  at  sunrise  on 
Wednesday  morning  ;  having  actually  been  in  quarantine  only 
three  whole  days  and  small  portions  of  two  others.     This  well 

*  See  Above,  p.  16.  KOTah,  see  above,  p.  15  sq.   Hibb&riyehf 

*  IbiA  p.  20.  p.  417;    Neby  Sufa,  p.  426;    *Aiha,   p. 

*  Ibid  pp.  86,  40.  438 ;  RQkhleh,  p.  436  ;  Deir  el-'ABhayir, 

*  Ibid.  p.  46.  p.  437;  el-Fljeh,  p.  476;   el-Kefr,  478; 

*  Ibid.  pp.  886,  421-424.  Mejdel  'Anjar,  p.  493  sq. ;  Deir  d  Gbu&i], 

*  See  Vol  n.  p.  493.  [iiL  441.]  p.  601 ;  Nahleb,  p.  629;  Afka,  p.  605; 
^  See  above,  pp.  432,  438,  etc.  Fukra,  p.  612. 

*  The  following  is  the  list:    Deir  el- 

Vol.  m.— 53 
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illnstrates  the  tliree  days^  during  wliicli  onr  Lord  is  related  to 
have  lain  in  the  sepulchre. 

The  fiunilies  of  Messrs  Biggs  and  Benjamin  had  retired  for 
the  summer  from  Smyrna  to  tiiie  pleasant  village  of  Boumabat, 
northeast  of  the  city.  I  now  found  a  home  in  the  family  of  the 
latter ;  and  well  it  was  for  me,  that  kind  friends  and  careful 
attention  were  at  hand.  On  Monday  evening  I  had  felt  feverish 
on  board  the  steamer ;  but  it  passed  away,  and  I  thought  no 
more  of  it.  During  Wednesday  night,  however,  the  fever  re- 
turned, as  a  tertian,  with  great  violence  ;  and  left  me  prostrated. 
Dr  Wood,  the  Frank  physician,  prescribed  large  doses  of  quinine  ; 
and  the  effect  was  such,  that  there  was  afterwards  but  little 
recurrence  of  the  fever.  On  Monday,  July  5th,  by  advice  of  the 
physician,  though  still  quite  weak,  I  embarked  in  the  regular 
steamer  for  Trieste. 

The  next  year,  1853,  Messrs  Biggs  and  Benjamin  removed 
to  Constantinople,  as  a  more  eligible  position  for  the  printiDg 
establishment  of  the  Mission.  There,  in  January  1855,  Mr 
Benjamin  was  called  to  his  rest.  He  fell  a  victim  to  typhus  fevc^ 
He  was  a  man  amiable  in  character  and  pleasing  in  address ; 
an  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  labourer  in  the  missionary  wort* 

We  lay  twenty-four  hours  at  Syra ;  and  thus  fulfilled  om 
quarantine  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  further  voyage  was 
without  any  special  incident.  Being  in  a  slow  vessel,  we  did 
not  arrive  at  Trieste  until  the  following  Monday  at  noon.  I 
secured  a  place  for  the  next  day  in  the  diligence  for  Laibach,  then 
the  southern  termination  of  the  railway ;  and  on  repairing  to  the 
office  on  Tuesday  to  take  my  seat,  whom  should  I  encounter  in 
the  same  vehicle,  but  my  friend  Mr  W.  Dickson  of  Edinburgh, 
whom  I  had  met  two  months  before  at  Nabulus  ? '  He  had  arrived 
the  preceding  evening  in  the  steamer  from  Alexandria.  We 
continued  together  next  day  upon  the  railway,  through  all  the 
splendid  Alpine  scenery  along  the  Save  and  the  Sann,  as  far  as 
to  Brack.  There  I  left  the  cars,  and  rested  for  a  day.  The 
next  evening  I  took  the  malle  paste  for  Salzburg,  through  a 
beautiftil  region  of  country  ;  and  reached  that  city  very  early  on 
Saturday,  July  17th.  I  found  there  my  family,  residing  tem- 
porarily in  the  charming  park  of  Aigen.  In  this  quiet  retreat, 
and  in  journeying  amid  the  magnificence  of  the  Austrian  Alps, 
my  health  was  speedily  and  firmly  restored. 

On  the  8th  of  October  we  embarked  at  Bremen  on  board  the 
steamer  for  New  York ;  left  Southampton  on  the  13th ;  and 
arrived  at  New  York,  Oct.  27th,  1852. 

*  Mr    Benjamin    died    January    27th    Missionary  Herald  for  the  month  of  May, 
1865.     An  obituary  notice  of  him,  with  a     1855,  p.  142  sq. 
brief  account  of  his  life,  is  given  in  the        *  See  aboye,  p.  800. 
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Note  I. — Page  10. 

Commerce  ov  Beirut. — ^The  following  statement  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports at  Beirut  in  A.  D.  1853,  in  the  vessels  of  different  nations,  was 
obtained  for  Dr  Smith  by  Mr  Tabit,  the  intelligent  dragoman  of  the 
British  consulate. 


Talae  of  Ovgoes. 

Francs     6,648,281 

26,000 

8,276,167 

92,042 

162,870 

6,808,212 

6,760 

68^126 

766,400 

67,009 

1,627,000 

Total         219        72  .  .  Francs    19,607,296 

Daring  the  same  year  the  imports  at  Aleppo  were  about  20,000,000  fr. 


IMPORTS. 

Veesela. 

LMtded. 

Empty. 

Aastrian, 

86 

1 

American, 

1 

2      . 

French, 

68 

6 

Jerasalem, 

6 

1      . 

Greek, 

9 

16 

English, 

62 

2      . 

Norwegian, 

1 

Dntch, 

Russian, 

1      '      .      ' 

Sardinian, 

Tnscan, 

Tnridsh, 

86 

48      .     '      . 

EXPORTS. 


Teasda. 

Lowled. 

Kmptj. 

Austrian, 

29 

7 

American, 

1 

2 

French, 

26 

88 

Jemsalem, 

8 

4 

Gr«ek, 

7 

17 

English, 

66 

Norwegian, 

2 

Dutch, 

1 

Russian, 

1 

Sardinian, 

8 

6 

Tuscan, 

1 

Turkish, 

27 

Bl 

168 

127 

Tslne  of  Caifoes. 
Francs     6,466,719 
120,000 
1,749,876 
278,900 
68,967 
1,882,426 


8,887 

80,760 

198,760 

1,117,760 


Francs    10,846,968 
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Note  II.— Page  91. 

Itinbrart  from  'Akka  to  Tyrb. — ^The  following  Itinerary  is  tbil 
of  the  late  Capt.  Newbold  in  1845  ;  and  ia  copied  with  some  abridge- 
ment from  an  article  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Vol.  XII.  p.  859-361.  Taken  in  connection  with  onr  roate 
between  Tyre  and  BeiriU,  and  the  Itinerary  of  Dr  Smith  from  'Akka  to 
T^fa  in  Note  XL,  at  the  end  of  YoL  II,  it  completes  a  full  Itinerary 
between  Beiri^t  and  YAfa. 

Route  from  ^Akka  to  Tyr§. 

From  'Akka  along  the  plain : 

JezK&r^s  aqnednct  crosses  the  road,        .        •        •        •         •  J20 

Semtrieh,  with  gardens  and  fig  orchards,  .        •        •        •         •  .45 

Ancient  foundations,  gardens,        ••••••  .15 

Bivulet  of  el-MabshiuE,  stone  causeway,    .        •        •        •         •  .25 

ez-Zib  (Ecdippa),  i  m.  on  left,  near  the  sea,  .        •        .         •  «S5 

el-BQssah,  a  mile  on  right,  on  flank  of  promontory,    .        .         •  .45 

'Ain  el-Musheirifeh,  south  of  RAs  en-N&kOrah,      .        .         .  .10 

Foot  of  R&s  en-N&kOrah,  ....*..         .  .09 

Top  of  promontory, .08 

Bottom  of  first  steep  descent, 12 

Descent  more  gradual  to  rivulet)  with  Roman  bridge,    .         •  .16 

Bottom  of  second  descent, 15 

Khdn  and  village  en-N&kiirah,  village  on  right,      .         .         .  .15 
Along  the  plain  to  'Ain  Iskanderiydi  (Alexandroschene),  with 

massive  ruins.     Just  beyond  begins  ihe  ascent  of  K&s  el- 

Abyad  (Promontorium  Album), LIO 

Top  of  ascent ;  KoPat  Shema'  on  right,        ....  .20 

Bottom  of  descent, 12 

Rivulet  of  Wady  el-'Azziyeh ;  foundations  of  an  ancient  site ; 

village  el-MansOry  on  right, .15 

Rdsel-'Ain, 1.06 

Tyre, 1. 

Total  8.83 

General  course  from  'Akka  to  RAs  el-'Ain,  N.  10^  £. 


M 


Ras  el-'Ain  to  Tyre,  N.  15^  W. 


Note  III.— Page  92. 


Statistics  op  the  Province  of  'Akka. — The  following  statistics  of 
the  province  of  'Akka,  comprising  eight  districts,  were  obtained  for  us 
by  Mr  Jirjis  Jem&l,  American  consular  agent  in  'Akka;  see  Text. 
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1.  Villages. 

The  Sfthil,  Jebel,  and  Shft^ftr,            ....  88 

Shefa'Omor,         ...;...  18 

Nazareth, 26 

Tiberias,               ;...•••  26 

'Atllt  and  Haifa,          •            .            ...            .  42 

Safed, .  .11 


100 


2.  Papulation :  ITumber  of  MaUi. 


'Akka,  the  city, 
Distr.  of  Shftghikr, 

**      the  S&hil,       . 

»»     the  Jebel, 

«      Shefa  'Omar, 

"     Atlit  and  Hufa,  . 

"      Nazareth, 

"      Tiberias, 

"     Safed, 


[oiLsadDroz. 

Chr.tndJewa 

2878 

798 

2796 

762 

2077 

644 

2081 

644 

2767 

768 

6184 

688 

8018 

1916 

8621 

691 

8612 

942 

28428 
7642 


7642 


Total        86,070 
8.  Toh$$  of  Oxen. 

The  S&hn,  Jebel,  and  Shi^ftr,        ....  1600 

Shefa 'Omar,     .            .            .            .      *     .            .  .        700 

Nazareth,    .                        .            .            .            .            .  900 

Tiberias,            .            .            ...                        •  •        900 

'Atlit  and  Haifa,      ...                        .            .  1200 

Safed, 700 

Total  6900 
i.  TaxM  in  Money. 


The  SAhO,  inoL  'Akka, 


The  Jebel, 
She&  'Omar, 
Atlit  and  Haifa,  . 
Nazareth, 
Tiberias, 
Safed, 


On  Propertj. 

OnPenons 

Piastres    172218.01 

2676a27 

206642.21 

2482ai8 

122986.26 

27940.02 

287071.06 

88988.06 

299964.16 

77126.28 

206774.08 

66716.20 

88826.04 

69282.28 

166497.16 

4968&28 

1488926.11    869818.21 
1488926.11 


From  cnstoms,  excise,  rents,  and  idOagM  fanned, 


1868788.88 
186786a 


Totd:    PiastNs    8J16.688.82 
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5.  TaxeB  in  Prodtiee. 

(Incomplete.) 

WhMt 

Bari^. 

TheSAha, 

XSo. 

6678i       KHa 

12980 

TheJebd,      .... 

5126 

8726 

Shftghiif,                •            .            • 

8996 

7546 

Niuaieth,       .... 

8129 

25106 

Safod,        .... 

2200 

4290 

Tiberias,         .... 

9490i 

14212 

Atlit  and  Haifis    . 

8041 

8179 

Shefa'Omar, 

8421 

14146 

In  the  proy.   )  Um  el-Fahm, 
ofNftbnlns.   )  el-Miumsnis,    . 

1100 

KOo. 

282 

Total: 

58459 

06186 

6.  ProdueU  of  Agriculture^  etc 


Wheat, 

Kilo.    1.500.000  at 

12iPia«trea. 

Barley,      . 

500.000  «* 

7 

»« 

MQlet, 

400.000  " 

7 

u 

Beans, 

50.000  " 

7 

t* 

Lentnes, 

20.000  " 

8 

u 

HQmmns,  (chiok  peas^)     . 

10.000  " 

10 

M 

Castor  oil  beans^ 

1.500  " 

18 

M 

Sesame,    . 

.    Okes      200.000  •< 

1* 

M 

Cotton, 

Kontftrs     2.500  « 

760 

«« 

Oil,            .            . 

5.000  " 

650 

€1 

Wool, 

100  *« 

750 

fti 

Tobacco,    . 

750  " 

1000 

M 

Silk, 

800  " 

100 

M 

Eersenna,  (vetches). 

Kno.     7.500, 

not  exported,  nor 
brought  to  maiket 

7.  MoskSj  OhurehcSj  etc. 


Masks.  In  'Akka  m;  in  Haifa  two  ;  in  Safed  three;  in  Tiberias  tw>  ;  in 
Nazareth,  Tenihiha,  and  ez-Zih,  each  one.  In  every  village  there  is  a  honst 
nsed  as  a  mosk. 

Greek  Churches.  There  is  one  Greek  church  in  each  of  the  following 
places:  'Akka,  Haifa,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  Eefr  Ydsif^  el-Mekr,  el-Burweh, 
Sha'b,  'Abilin,  Sukhntn,  el-Bussah,  er-Rimeh,  Tershiha,  el-Bukei'a,  Kefr 
Snmei'a,  el-B4neh,  Abu  SinOn,  er-Reineh.    In  all  18. 

Greek- Catholic  Churches,  There  is  one  Greek-Catholic  church  in  each  of 
the  foUowing  places :  'Akka,  Haifa,  Shefa  'Omar,  Nazareth^  Tiberias,  el-Mekr, 
ed-Ddm6n,  'Abilin,  Sukhnln,  'Arr&beh,  'Ailibun,  Deir  Hanna,  Tur'&a,  d- 
MoghAr,  er-R^eh,  Suhmuta,  Futa,  Tershiha,  Malia,  'Asfieh,  Safed.  In 
all  21. 

Maronite  Churches,    In  'Akka  one  ;  in  Nazareth  one. 

Frank  Latin  Churches,  In  'Akka  or^  ;  in  Haifa  one;  in  Tiberias  on^. — 
Frank  Convents  in  'Akka,  Nazareth,  and  on  Garmel. 

Jewish  Synagogues.  Of  these  there  is  one  in  each  of  the  following  places: 
'Akka,  Hai&,  Tiberiasj  Safed,  el-Bukei'a.    In  all  5. 
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Note  IV.— Pages  167, 185,  208. 

The  Ttbopcbon  and  certain  Remains  in  Jerusalem. — ^The  letter 
of  the  Rev.  George  B.  Whiting,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts, 
was  published  in  full  in  the  Bibiiotheca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  94-96  ;  also  in 
German  by  Rodiger,  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Ges.  II.  p.  231  sq.  Mr 
Whiting  was  for  several  years  a  resident  in  the  Holy  City ;  and  hia 
judgment  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  I  insert  here  the  greater  part  of 
the  letter,  as  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  several  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  text 

"  'Aheih  in  Lehamm,  Aug,  22,  1847 

"  Mr  DEAR  Sir  : — A  few  months  ago  I  read  with  deep  interest  your 
two  articles  in  the  Bibiiotheca  Sacra  (1846)  on  the  Topography  of 
Jerusalem.  Being  then  about  to  visit  the  Holy  City,  I  resolved  to 
examine  anew  some  points,  on  which  much  stress  is  laid,  in  respect  to 
the  TyropcBon  valley  and  the  course  of  the  second  wall. 

"  One  of  these  points,  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible,  is  the  alleged 
fact,  that  along  the  street  running  eastward  from  the  T&fa  gate,  at  the 
northern  base  of  Mount  Zion,  where  you  find  the  commencement  of  the 
TyropcBon,  there  are  no  traces  of  a  valley  to  be  found  ;  and  that  the 
street  called  Harat  en-Nus&ra,  or  '  Christian  street,'  which  leads  out  of 
the  street  last  named  towards  the  north,  is  perfecUy  level.  Now,  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  this  '  Christian  street '  is,  at  the  point  where  it 
leaves  the  other  (the  Ydfa  gate  street),  nearly  or  quite  level ;  and  yet, 
as  you  go  northwards,  there  certainly  is  a  gradual  ascent  through 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  street 

'^  But  a  more  conclusive  answer  to  the  argument  is  the  fact,  that 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  accumulation  of  rubbish  all  along  the 
northern  base  of  Zion,  by  which  the  old  valley  has  been  filled  up.  This 
fact  is  not  only  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  existence  of  a  great 
depth  of  rubbish  and  old  buildings  on  all  the  northern  parts  of  Zion,  as 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  English 
church,  and  for  those  of  the  barracks  erected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  but  it 
is  now  proved  by  excavations  actually  made  at  different  points  in  the 
valley  itself.  So  that  the  argument  upon  the  present  level  appearance 
of  the  ground  in  question,  is  literally  an  argument  resting  upon  rubbish. 
It  has  no  solid  foundation. 

"  While  walking  in  company  with  the  laje  Prof.  Fiske,  through  the 
enclosure  once  occupied  by  the  great  palace  or  hospital  of  the  luiehts 
of  St.  John,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  heap  of  rubbish 
freshly  thrown  up,  lying  near  by  the  little  Greek  church  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  enclosure.  On  entering  the  yard  of  this  church,  we 
found  people  digging  for  foundations,  on  which  to  erect  additional  build- 
ings. They  had  already  excavated  to  the  depth  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  as  we  estimated,  through  nothing  but  rubbish ;  and  had  just 
then  come  upon  the  top  of  a  vaulted  room,  the  depth  of  which  could  not 
yet  be  seen.  The  men  said  it  was  understood  there  was  an  ancient 
chapel  there,  lon^  since  buried  beneath  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  other 
buildings.  Whether  the  vaulted  room,  the  top  of  which  we  saw,  was  the 
said  chapel  or  not  \  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  first,  or  the  second,  or 
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the  third  story  of  a  structure  long  since  buried  and  lost,  we  of 
could  not  tell.  But  supposing  it  to  have  been  on  the  first  or  lower 
story,  the  original  foundations  must  have  been  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
feet  below  the  present  surface.  They  may  haye  been  much  deeper  than 
that.  Now  this  spot  is  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Yafa  gate  street; 
precisely  where,  on  your  theory,  we  should  look  for  the  Tyropceon  rallej 
filled  up  with  rubbish.  I  need  not  tell  you,  how  much  we  were  interested 
in  this  discovery. 

'*  I  proceed  to  mention  another  &ot  of  the  same  sort.  On  this  suae 
Tftfii  gate  street,  at  a  point  further  up  towards  the  gate,  &  large  new 
building  has  recently  been  erected.  It  stands  opposite  the  castle,  on  the 
comer  of  the  street  leading  north  from  the  main  street  towards  the 
Latin  convent  Of  course,  then,  this  building  stands  directly  over  the 
bed  of  your  Tyropoeon  valley ;  and  here  also  we  should  look  for  a  oon- 
siderable  accumulation  of  rubbisL  I  inquired  of  a  European  mer- 
chant, who  occupies  a  part  of  the  building,  and  who  said  he  was  present 
when  it  was  erected,  whether  in  digging  to  lay  the  foundations  much 
depth  of  rubbish  was  found.  '  A  very  great  depth,'  he  replied.  *  How 
deep  do  you  think  the  excavations  were  r '  '  Oh,  I  don't  Imow,'  he  said, 
but  very  deep.  Look  at  the  height  of  that  castle  wall ;  the  depth  of 
our  excavations  was  equal  to  that.'  The  part  of  the  castle  wall  to 
which  he  pointed,  cannot  be  less  than  forty  or  fiftv  feet  high.  *  Are  yoa 
sure,'  I  said,  *  your  foundations  were  so  deep  ? '  '  Yes/  he  answoed 
with  confidence,  ^  quite  as  deep  as  the  heiffht  of  that  walL' 

'^  Our  English  friends  in  Jerusalem,  like  ourselves,  were  much  intei^ 
ested  in  these  facts ;  and  regarded  them  as  proving  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, that  there  was  formerly  a  deep  valley  or  ravine  along  the  course 
of  this  street. 

^^  Much  has  been  said  about  some  supposed  ancient  remains,  near  the 
corner  formed  by  the  Y&fa  gate  street  and  the  street  running  north 
through  the  bazars ;  as  also  about  a  supposed  ^  pier  of  an  ancient  gate- 
way,' in  the  open  grounds  on  the  west  of  the  bazars.  Both  of  these 
points  I  took  some  pains  to  examine,  in  company  with  Prof.  Fiske.  The 
remains  first  mentioned  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  square  comer, 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  of  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  knishts 
of  St  John.  You  may  recollect  a  row  of  arches,  almost  entire,  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Y&fa  gate  street,  extending  from  near  the  basars 
almost  up  to  the  '  Christian  street.'  This  row  of  arches,  I  believe  it  is 
on  all  hands  admitted,  belongs  to  the  crusades,  and  evidently  formed  the 
south  basement  of  the  great  palace  of  the  knights.  The  square  comer 
alluded  to,  is  a  continuation,  or,  more  correctly,  the  termination  of  this 
row  of  arches.  It  is  exactly  on  a  line  with  them,  and  built  in  the  very 
same  style ;  the  stones  being  of  the  same  shape  and  size  with  those  of 
the  arches  and  buttresses. 

"  Looking  northward  from  this  comer  of  the  old  palace,  we  noticed 
exactly  in  a  line  with  the  eastern  face  of  it,  and  about  midway  between 
it  and  the  north  side  of  the  palace  enclosure,  Mr  Williams'  *  pier  of  a 
gateway,'  which  he  says  is  in  its  style  of  architecture  different  from  any 
thing  he  had  seen  in  Jerusalem,  and,  as  he  thinks,  of  high  antiquity. 
Now  had  he  carefully  compared  this  relic  with  the  row  of  arches  above 
mentioned,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  style  of  architecture  is  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  in  both.  Even  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  stones 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  stones  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  form,  three 
or  fonr  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  a  little  less  than  two  feet  in  breadth 
and  thickness.  And  farther,  if  he  had  looked  from  the  top  of  the  comer, 
already  described,  across  the  open  ground  to  this  '  pier  of  a  gateway,' 
he  would  have  been  satisfied,  that  both  the  '  pier'  and  the  comer  are  part 
and  parcel  of  one  and  the  same  building,  and  that  the  old  palace  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  I  think  you  haye  suggested,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  said  palace ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one,  who  care- 
fully compares  the  several  remains  now  alluded  to,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  such  is  the  fact 

Most  truly  yours, 

O.  B.  Whtcino. 


Note  V.— Page  384 

Druze  Letter  ov  Protection. — The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  letter  given  us  by  the  chief  Bruze  Sheikh  residing  in  Hasbeiya,  di- 
rected to  the  marauding  party  of  Druzes  stationed  near  B&niiUi. 

''  To  their  Excellencies  the  respected  Sheikhs  of  the  Shiif,  now  in 
these  parts;  may  Ood  most  High  preserve  them. 

^'  First,  the  multiplication  of  abundant  longings  to  behold  you  in 
prosperity  and  health.  And  then,  we  inform  you  that  our  friend,  Mr 
Thomson,  is  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  visit 
certain  places ;  and  it  is  expected  of  you,  that  no  one  will  interfere  with 
him,  or  stand  in  his  way.  Further,  you  need  not  that  we  should  insist 
in  this  matter.     May  your  lives  be  long. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

MUHAMMED  KbIS.   (L«  S.) 

^'ShA'blii  e,  1268.  [May  24, 1852.]" 
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L    FROM  BEIRtT  TO  'AKKA. 
(SEC.  n.) 

WITH  HORSES* 

Gencnl  rate  of  Travel,  8  Eng.  M.  the  honr. 

Monday,  Apram,  1852. 

From  Beirut  h.  il 

1.  Nahr  Ghfidtr,  1  05 

2.  KhanKhulda,  1 

8.  el-Ghfifr,  20 

4.  Nalir  Dlimi^r,  month,  1 

5.  Neby  Yunas,  el-Jiyeh,  1  10 

Total    4  85 


Titetday,  Apra  eth. 

From  Neby  YAnaa, 

1.  Cape,  highest  point,  80 

2.  Wadv  Shehfm,  80 
8.  R48  knmeilch,  26 

4.  Nahr  Anwalj,  ford,  20 

5.  Sidon,  25 


To  Sidon    2  10 


From  Sidon, 

6.  Mejdel  YAn, 

7.  Brow  of  hill, 

&  High  point, 
9.  KefrF&iaB, 


N.  860  E, 

abont   £. 

j  80'  S.  77°  E. 

1  20'  S.  70°  E. 

abt  S.  740  E. 


46 
25 

50 

15 


To  Kefr  FJJ^    2  15 


Wednesdasff  April  7th, 

From  Kefr  TMt, 

1.  WtAj  ShemmAfl,  bott 

2.  man.     From  K.  Fali^  N.  86^  E. 
8.  Eaitiideh, 

4.  Zehiltah, 

5.  Jeb&*a,  (5  min.  on  right) 

6.  Jeg{i'a, 


45 
55 

1  85 
55 

1  05 

1 


Tkunda^t  April  BA. 
Detained  1^  weather. 


FViday,  Apnl  dtk. 

From  Jerjik'a, 

1.  'Arab  S&lim,  (10  min.  b.  k. 

on  left,)  S.I50W.      86 

2.  Nahr  Zaherfinj,  bridge,  86 
8.  Tell  HabbAsh.    From 

Jenii'a,  S.890W.      20 

4.  Neb&tijreh,  Lower,  80 

5.  AmH  abt  S.  550  E.  1  10 
8.  KfiTat  esh-Shttklf;        S.  28^  E.      20 

To  the  oastJe    8  80 

From  Amftn, 

7.  el-Hnmrah,         abont  W.      80 

8.  Zantar,  East,      abont  W.      25 

9.  Zantar,  West,      abont  W.       10 
10.  Jisr  Ka'ka'^yeh,  abont  W.  bj  S.  1 


Total    6  16 


To  tiie  bridge    2  06 


Saturday,  Apnl  lOA. 

From  bridge, 

1.  Point  in  W.Hn- 

jeir,    about    S.by  E. 
2.Wady    SelAky, 

month,  S.  by  E. 

8.  K&brikhoh,  abt        S.  K 
4.Tfilin,  S.87<>W. 

5.  Sanwaneh,        S.    40W.  (ciicnit) 

6.  W.  HiQeir,  road 

to  Tibnln,  S.  W.  20 

7.  Khirbet  Silim,  abt  N.N.E.  10 

8.  Tibnhi,      about  S.S.W.  110 

Total    6  25 


85 

45 
55 
40 
50 


Monday,  AprU  12(4. 

From  Tibnin, 

1.  H&rfs,  S.  6OO  W. 

2.  SeribbiD,  S.  46^  W. 


55 

45 
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8.  W.  d-'AyK  opp.  Its  ■•  »• 

angle,                        S.  46°  W.  16 

4.  High  point»                    N.  N.  W.  15 

6.  Yatir,                   abont  N.  N.  W.  80 

6.  W.  el-'Ayftn,  return,  abt    S.  S.  £.  40 

7.  Hadreh,  rain,                S.  25^  E.  1  00 
&  Head  of  Wady,    abont  W.  S.  W.  80 

9.  B&meh,                        N.  60^  W.  80 

Belit  N.  740  W.  1  m.        Total  6  20 


From  fork  of  road  to  'Aiteh, 

1.  W.el-'Ayib,  plain  be- 

low  Rmnei^  about    S.  80°  E.  1 

2.  Rmnciah,  S.  10°  E.       20 
8.  KefrBirim,        aboat  S.E.b7E.  1  25 


Total    2  45 


Weditadag,  AprU  lUk, 
From  Kefr  Bii'im, 

1.  Low  ridge,  angle  of  Jeb. 

Jenni^  S.  15°  E. 

2.  Melron,  S.  16°  E. 
8.  £.browofmomifn,abtN.60°W. 

4.  W.   "  "        «  N.  W. 

5.  Beit  Jenn,  (1^  m.  di- 

rect,) S.  70°W. 

6.  Brow  above  Rameb,  S.  S.  E. 

7.  er-RAmeb,  S.  50°W. 

8.  el-MngbAr,  (8  m.  direct,} 

about  S.  80°  K 

To  Haziir  35  min.  and  to 

top  of  Tell  20  m.  Total 


20 
40 
80 
80 

15 
80 


1  40 
7  26 


Thursday^  AprU  15th. 


1.  Top  of  diagonal  ridge,    S.66°W. 

2.  Deir  Hanna  S.  46°  W. 
(  20'  S.  W. 
1  15'  S.  E. 


8.  'Arr&beh, 


55 


86 


Total    1  55 


Friday,  April  16th. 
Remained  at  'Airabeb. 


Saturday,  April  170. 
From  'Arr&beh, 

1.  Siikhnin,  N.  67°  W. 

2.  Top  of  a  ridge,  N.  38°  W. 
8.  Wady  Sha'ab,  bottom,        N.  W. 

4.  Kfibarah,  about         N.  E. 

Return  to  No.  8. 

5.  Sha*ab,vilL  about  W. 

6.  Tell  Ya'nb,  on  left,       W.  by  N. 


7.  Tell  Birweh, 
a  'Akka,  S.  gate, 


rN.  1 


W.byl 
N.  75^  W.  1  SO 

Total    6  10 


U. 


FROM  'AKKA  TO  JERUSALE3L 
(SEC.  m.) 


Monday,  AprU  19th. 
From 'Akka, 

1.  Tell  lOsdn,  S.  60°  £.  1  iS 

2.  Bir  Tireh,                       S.  85°  £.  80 
8.  Tumrah,                         &  65°  E.  80 

4.  Top  of6r«t  ridge,  aboat  S.  80°  E.  40 

5.  Kaukab,  S.  51°  E.  45 

6.  Jefit,  &  89°  £.  45 

7.  Kana,  about    E.  S.  E.  40 

8.  KefrMenda,  about  W.  40 


Total    6  15 


Tuaday,  AprU  20aL 


From  Kefr  Menda, 

1.  Sefitkrieh, 

2.  Brow  of  a  low  bill, 
8.  BeitLahm, 

4.  Jeida, 

6.  Tell  esh-Shemm&m, 


S.  11°  E. 
S.  80°  W. 
S.  80°  W. 
a80°  W. 
8.23°  W. 


Totid    4  40 


Wednetday,  AprU  2Uu 

From  Tell  esb-Shemnum, 

1.  Tell  eth-Th6rah,  S.  19°  E.       25 

2.  TeU  el-MutseUim,         S.    7°  £.  1  30 
8.  LejjAn,  about  S.  W.  by  S.       15 

4.  Top  of  Pass  towards 

Ramleh,  about    S.  35°  W.  1  10 

5.  Um  el-Fahm,  about          S.(?^  30 

6.  High  point,  S.    5°  li  20 

7.  High  brow,  about    S.  20°  £.  1  30 

8.  Ya^bud,  S.  40 

Total    G  20 


45 

Thurtday,  AprU  22dL 

26    From  Ya'bud, 

46    1.  Hill  16'  S.W.of  YaTrad,       S.  W.       15 

I  2.  High  point,  S.  66°  W.  1 

80    8.  Fork  of  road  to  'Attfl, 
15  j  about  8.60°  W.  1  80 
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4.  'Attll,  about  S.      40 

6.  Top  of  aide  Wadj,  from 

W.  Mfiflfllii,        aboat  S.  TO^  E.  1  45 
e.  'Anebta,  S.  80^  £.      40 

7.  Ramin,  S.  47^  E.  1 

Total    6  50 


Fridttjf,  AprU  23d, 
From  Ramin, 

N&boliu,  a  550  E.  2  45 


Satttrdmf,Ajml2iih. 

From  NAbulus, 

1.  R&fldieh, 

abont  W.  N.  W. 

25 

2.  High  point, 

N.  68°  W. 

15 

8.  High  point, 

s.  700  W. 

20 

4.  Enriet  Jit, 

S.  70O  W. 

50 

5.  Fonduk, 

s.  550  W. 

55 

6.  High  point, 

about  W.  S.  W. 

40 

about  S.  700  W. 

1  15 

a  Hableh, 

about  W.  a  W. 

1  50 

Total 

6  80 

M(mda9,Apnl2m. 

From  Hableh, 

1.  Mqdel  Yaba, 

2.  Neby  Thiiiy,  Welj, 
8.  Renthieh, 


4.  Ludd, 

5.  On  a  ridge, 

6.  On  a  ridge, 

7.  el-Kub&b, 
a  High  point, 

9.  YAlo 


a  160  W. 
S.  670  W. 

a  ISO  w, 
a  200  w. 

a  26°  E. 
about  a  850  E. 
S.  820  E. 
S.  700  E. 
a  62°  E. 
or  E.  a  E. 


40 
35 
25 
45 
25 
50 
45 
25 


about 


Total    7  50 


Tuesday,  AprU  27th, 

From  Y41o, 

1.  Angle  of  ridge,  about  N.  65®  W.  80 

2.  *Amw&8,                       a  470  W.  16 
8.  L4tr6n,                        S.  47<>  W.  20 

4.  High  point,  a    8«>  W.  20 

5.  BeitSastn.                               a  20 
a  S&r'a,  Zorah,                            S,  45 

7.  'Artftf,  a  62°  E.  80 

8.  Yeshtf  a,  N.  20°  E.  80 

9.  High  point,         about  N.  85 

10.  MihflSr,  about  E.  85 

11.  S&rifl,  about  E.N.  E.  1 

12.  Kurietel-'Enab,  about    E.  a  E.  50  I 
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la  Eftstfil,    on   ridge    5'  b.  k. 

on  our  right,  about  a  62®  E.  45 

14.  Kul6nia,                                 £.  80 

Total  7  45 


Wednesday,  AprU  280. 
From  Euldnia, 

1.  Top  of  ascent,  S.  80®  E.      45 

2.  Jems.,  Ya&  Gate,  abt    a  75®  E.      45 

Total    1  80 


IIL 


EXCURSIONS  FROM   JERUaA- 
LEM.    (SEC.  VI) 

WITH  H0B8EB. 


Wed^iaday,  May  5<ft. 

From  Jerusalem, 

1.  Convent  of  the  Cross, 

8  min.  on  right,  abt  W. 

2.  High  pomt,      about  W.  bj  a 
a  'Ain  YAIo,        about  W.  by  a 

4.  'Ain  HOntyeh,  about  W. 

5.  Bitttr,  S.  46®  W. 

6.  Khu-bet  el-YehH    N.  46®  W. 


80 
25 
25 
40 
15 


Total    2  85 


BETUBN. 

From  Bitttr, 

1.  Fork  of  roads,  N.  45®  E. 

2.  Point  i  m.  £.  of 
Weleieh,    about  N. 

8.  Top  of  ridge,  abt       N.  by  E. 

4.  Above    'Ain  Kd- 
rim,  about  N.E.byN. 

5.  BrowofRephaim,  abt  E. 
a  Jerusalem,    Yafa 

gate,        about      N.  60®  R  (?) 


20 

16 

16 

20 
60 

80 


Total    2  80 


Friday,  M(^  7  th. 

From  Jerusalem, 

1.  MarElils, 

2.  el-Khamia,  ruin, 

a  K&bbet  R4hll,  a  47®  E. 

4.  ffrtis, 


5.  el-Burak, 

6.  High  pointy 

7.  High  point, 
a  High  point, 


a  40°  W. 
about  a  a5®  W. 
about  a  85®  W. 


50 
25 
10 
50 
25 
10 
05 
15 
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9.  KMln,  at  reaem>ir,     S.  87^  W.  45 

10.  0pp.  Kheiran,  abont  S.  20^  W.  26 

11.  HIU  north  of  Beit  Str,  S.  42^  W.  25 

12.  Beit  SAr,                    S.  860  W.  10 
18.  *Ain  edh-Dhirweh,      N.  80^  E.  07 

14.  Angle  of  road,  abont               S.  85 

15.  Bir  el-KhfiUI,    abont               E.  07 

16.  er-RAmeh,        abont    N.  N.  £.  06 

17.  Halbia,                       N.    90  E.  26 

Total  Tli 


Saturday,  'Ma^  80. 
From  Halh^ 

1.  *Ain  edb-Dhirweh,  12 

2.  High  pointy  abont  N.  20 
8.  Beit  Ummar,  N.  2^  E.  80 
4.  Meixfina,  about  N.  20^  E.  45 
5   Top  of  ridge,               N.  I50E.  80 

6.  Beit  Sakaneh,  N.  21^  E.  18 

Retnm  over  the  nedc : 

7.  Point,  from  neck  abt  N.  E.  by  E.  25 

8.  Highpobt,      abont  N.E.  by  E.  80 

9.  High  pointy      abont     £.  N.  £.  10 

10.  el-Khudr,  abont     E.  N.  £.  85 

11.  Jenualem,  T&&  Gate,  2 


Total    6  10 


FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  BEISAN. 
(SEC.  VIL) 


40 
55 
80 
45 
45 


IV. 


Monday,  May  10/A. 
From  Jemsalem, 

1.  er-Ram,  bj  nsaal  road, 

2.  KabArel-'Amalikah,abt  E. 
8.  Kbirbet  el-Haiyeb,  abt  E.  by  N. 

4.  JeVa(Geba),  N.650W. 

5.  Miikhm&fl, 


Total    4  85 


1  50 


Tuead/aif^  May  llt&. 
From  Miikhmis, 
1    i>^       A  i     40^^600  E. 

1.  R&mmon,  1  1  10'  N 

2,  et-Taiyibeh,  on  right,   N.    1°  E.       45 
8.  Deir  Jer^,  N.    5°  W.       15 

4.KefrMalik,abt    j  or  N.E.  ^  I  ^  ^0 

5.  el-Mnghaiyir,  N.  58^  E.  1  45 

6.  Danmeh,  N.  28^  £.      45 


WtdmOa^^  Maf  120. 


From  Damneh, 
1.  M^el, 
t.  'Almbflb, 

3.  H|^  pointy 

4.  YinAn, 

5.  'AiA  YAaAn, 

6.  High  ridge, 

7.  High  point, 

8.  Beit  FAifk, 

9.  N&bnlna, 


■.m 

N.    7«W. 

40 

about    N.bjW. 

12s 

about                E. 

10 

N.8OO  E. 

80 

N.SOo  E. 

20 

aboot               N. 

15 

aboQt  N.  500  W. 

20 

N.  490  W. 

15 

about  N.  50O  W. 

1  25 

Total    6  20 


Tftm&V,  ifoy  180. 
FromNMnihu^ 

1.  'Aflkar,  abont  a  K  by  E.        25 

2,  Anj^e  of  moon- 

tain,  abont  N.  86O  E.     1 

a  TfilMnh,         abont  N.  400  W.?     45 
4.  Bmj  el-FAri**,  N.  74^  E.     1  10 

fi   TAI.U  (  50'  N.  700  K.    , 

6.  Tdbk,  1  10'  N.  200  K.     ^ 


6,  Teyliir, 


.^.    ;  25'  N.  750  K. 
'"  \  26'  N.    50  B. 


Total    6  10 


Friday,  May  14A, 

From  Tey&sir, 

1.  Kftsr  el-MCdih,        abt     S.  60  £. 

2.  Khirbet  el-Malib,     abt     K  S.  £. 

8.  Sakftt(Snocoth)|^5,^^^g^^^ 

4.  'Ain  el-Beida,         abt  N.  86«>  W. 
6,  Beidela,  min,  abt  N.  (?) 

e.  'Ain  Mak-h6s,        abt  N.  (?) 


1  05 

ao 

1  25 

60 
80 


Total     4  40 


aatwrday.  May  ISOL 

From  'Ain  Mak-hAx, 

1.  Ridghah,  abont     £.  by  S. 

2,  Ford  of  Jordan, 

near  SAkftt,  abont  E.  faj  S. 
a  W.  YftVu,  month,  abt  £.  by  N. 
4.  Brow  of  1st  pla- 

tean,  abont  N.  650  £. 

ii.  Ano&er  brow,  abont  N.  50^  £. 
6,  Kefir  Abil,  E. 


80 

1  15 
50 
10 

4  10 


From  Kefr  AbU, 

I  1.  High  point,  abt  N.  60«>  W.  1  80 

Total    6  40  I  i.  Ai^e  of  road,  abont    N.  6O0  W.       15 
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8.  Faha  (PelU), 

From  no.  9; 
4.  Fend  toB6l-(45'al>tN.50OW. 
■An,  \l5'9Jbt    S.S.W. 

5.BeiiAii,  N.620W. 


B.K. 

16 


15 


Total    4  15 


FROM  BEISilN  TO  HASBEITA. 
(SEC.  vin.) 


Monday,  Mt^lltk. 
From  BdiAD, 

1.  Beit  Ufa,  N.  760  W.  1  80 

2.  Eihnieh,  N.  240  W.  1  25 
8.  en-Na'Arah,  N.    2^  £.  1 

4.  Tfimrah,  N.  25^  £.      25 

5.  S.  E.  foot  of  Tabor, 

W.  Sbei4r,  aboat     N.I^E.      50 

6.  SAk  el-KhAn,  aboat    N.  N.  E.  1 

7.  Lftbieh  diroot     N.  N.  E.  1  10 


Total    7  20 


7VM%,J%I8ft. 
From  Likbieh, 

1.  Huaren- 

NiinAQ7,abtE.N.E.iE.  110 

2.  Irbid,  N.    6°  W.  45 
8.  KhAnMIii- 

yeb,  abtN.E.b7E.iE.  2  10 

4.  TeU  HAm,  abt  N.  E.  50 

5.  Btr  Kerlzeh,       abt  N.  W.  (dow)  1  06 

6.  An^ofroad,   N.  80OW.  80 

7.  Damascus  road, 

about   W.N.W.  45 

8.  Ja'^eh,  about    N.  bj  E.  1  10 

Tbtal    8  25 


From  Ja*ftxieb, 

1.  Mogb&r,        about  N.  260  S. 

2.  Ka^n,         about  N.bjE. 
8.  Angle  of  roads,  abt  E. 

*.  Angle  of  ro^is,  abt  j^^^^J^; 

5.  el-Kbureibeh,  8.  60O  W. 

6.  Kedes,  N.  4^  E. 

7.  Meis  el^ebel,    abt  N. 


40 
2 
50 

1  15 

25 

50 

1  20 


Total    7  20 


Thmtdajft  Mc9  ^OA. 

F^ym  Meit  el^ebel, 

1.  High  point,     about      N.  Bl^  E. 

2.  HAntn,  N.    5^  E. 
8.  N.  E.  part  of  Meij  <     N.  N.  E. 

'Aytta,  about  \  or  N.  by  E. 
4.  TeU  Dibbto,  about  N.  N.  W. 
6.  Brow  ofW.et-Teim,  abt     N.  E. 

6.  FoidofNabrHasbdny.abtN.  E. 

7.  Hasbeiya,  lower  part^    abtS.  £. 

"        upperpart, 


80 

80 

85 
15 
55 
80 
10 


Total    7  25 


TL    FROM  HASBEIYA  TO  BANIAS 
AND  BACK.    (SEC.  IX.) 


7\iM%,  ifqy  250. 

From  HaslMtya ;  upper  part, 

1.  Ford  of  the  Hasbinj,  abt    N.  W. 

2.  Notch  of  ed-Dahar,     abt     S.  W. 
Above  Jitr  Bflr^^    N.260W. 


4.  Belk, 

5.  Dibbbi, 
8.  Jud^deh, 

7.  Ten  Dibbb, 

8.  Khiyam, 


abt  S.W.bjS. 

abt  S. 

S.160W. 

abt  S. 

S.E. 


40 
45 
20 

116 
25 
16 
26 

1 


Total    6  06 


Weditetda^,  May  280. 
From  Khiyam, 

1.  el-GhA)ar, 

2.  Tenel-K&dy, 
8.  Difbeh, 

4.  el-Mansdiy, 

5.  Juno. of 8 streams, abt  S.W.byS.  1 


abt               a  2 

S.  E.  50 

S.  120  W.  26 

abt     S.  S.  W.  20 


Fkom  eL-MansAzy, 
&  KhAn  Duweii^        abt 
7.  BAnlAs,  abt 


N. 


E. 
E. 


46 
86 


Total    5  55 


Tkunieqf,  Mag  270. 
FromBAniU, 

1.  'Ain  Kftnyeh,  S.  690  K  1 

2.  Lake  Phiala,  Biiket 

er-R4m,  abt       E.  by  S.  1. 

a  Topof  ridge,        abt     N.  N.  W.     ^ 
4.  Wely   Sheikh  'Oth- 

mSn    HuxAxy,  abt     W.  by  N.  1 
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5.  K&l'at  e»-Sabeibeh, 

6.  B&nifb, 


N.  750W.  ""26 
S.  71°  W.      60 

Total    4  40 


Friday,  Mq9  280. 
Fh)m  B4iii&8, 

1.  Brow  of  terrace,    abt  W.  N.  W.      16 

2.  S.  W.  comer  of  moan- 

tain,  N.  W.       86 

8.  'Ain  Khftrwa'ah,  abt  N.  10^  E.      86 
4.  KfiTat  Bustfa,  £.  by  S.      46 

Betnm  to  no.  8. 
6.  W.  es-Seraiyib,   abt     N.  by  E.      40 

6.  W.  el-Khnreibdi,  abt     N.  by  E.      80 

7.  Baaheiyetel-FikkhAr, 

abtN.N.E.      86 

8.  Hibbftriyeh  abtN.  76^  E.  1 

9.  'AinJfiifa,  N.  40°  W.      46 
10.  Top  of  ridge  S.  of 

Hasbeiya,         abt     N.  N.  E.      20 
IL  Hasbeiya,  abt  N.      26 

Total    6  26 


vn. 


FBOM  HASBEITA  TO  DAMAS- 
CUS.   (SEC.  X.) 


M<mdcttf,  May  3UC 

From  Hasbeiya, 

1.  W.  et-Teim,  chan- 

nel,               abt 

N.  260  W. 

2.  Top  of  ridge  ed- 

Dahar,          abt 

W.  S.  W. 

8.  Do.  fork  of  road;  abt 

N.E. 

4.  Yuhmur,           abt 

N. 

6.  el-KAweh,    (natu- 

ral bridge,)  abt 

N. 

Return  to  Yiihmur : 

6.  Libbeiya,          abt 

E.  by  N. 

7.  Neby  Sufa, 

N.E. 

26 

46 

16 

80 

16 
86 


Total    6  46 


Tuesday^  June  Id, 

From  Neby  Siifa, 

1.  Angle  at  DamaMus 

road,  about  E.  by  N. 

2.  Angle   at   fountain    N.  E.  by  E. 

3.  Rdaheiya,  E.  end,  S.  26°  E. 

4.'Aiha,  abt)^^E.byl; 


80 
60 
40 

80 


5.  Eefr  Kdk, 


N.  20°  E.  1 


6.  Angle  of  road,  genr.  abt   E.  N.  E.  1  80 
7.Rfikhleh,  )^^^:|^      S6 

aDeirel-'ABM.e^'.bt''K145 
y"'  (     80' abt  N.E. 

Total    8  20 


Wednesday  y  Jtme  2md. 
From  Deir  el-'Aah&yir, 

1.  KhAn  Mdthelftn,  E.  N.  E.  1 

2.  Dimfta,        about  E.  by  S. 
8.  Khinel-'Ai^j       60'abtE.byS.  . 

r&d,  |lO06rabtE.S.E.  ^ 

4.  Mezzeh,  abt  E.  by  S.  2 

6.  DamaacuB,  S.  W.  gate,  £. 


60 
66 


86 


Total    «  20 


vm. 


Monday,  Jtme  7t4. 
From  Damaacua, 

1.  Wely  above  S&Ubiyeh,  W.  N.  W. 

2.  Dummar,         about  N.W. 
8.  Angle,  N.  W.  side  of 

Sahra,  about  N.  W. 

4.  Besslma,  S.  W. 

6.  el-Fijeb,  fount'n,  abt  N.  W. 

6.  el-Kefr,  abt  N.W.  by  W. 

7.  Bridge  above  the 

Siik,  abt  N.W.  by  W. 

8.  S.  E.   comer   of 

plain,  abt       W.  N.  W. 

9.  Encampment  on 

the  Barada,     abt  N. 


FBOM  DAMASCUS  TO  BA'AL- 
BEK.    (SEC.  XL 


46 

40 

1  40 
80 
36 

1  20 

40 

80 

15 

6  66 


1  10 
36 
15 
60 
35 
20 


Total 


TluKfay,  June  81A 
From  encampment, 

1.  'Ain  el-Funduk  10  m. 

north,  about  N. 

2.  Angle  opp.  Bustan,  abt  S.  S.  W. 
8.  'Ain  Barada,  head,  W.  by  S. 
4.  Batrftny,  S.  S.  W. 
6.  Top  of  high  ridge,          S.  S.  W. 

6.  Western  brow,       abt  W. 

7.  Angle,     mid-plateau, 

abt  N.  N.  W. 

8.  E  8idoofJudeideh,abt       N.  W. 

9.  Wady  Zarir,  mouth,      N.  N.  W. 


15 
20 
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la  Water-shed, 
W.Zarlr, 

11.  IVee,  Zar^, 

12.  KhAa,  month 

Haitr, 
18.  Mc^  'Anju^ 
14.  'Anjar,  ruin, 
16.  Neba*  'Aigsr, 


head  of 

N.W. 
N.  N.  W. 
of  W. 

abt      N.  W. 

N.  N.  W. 

aht       N.E. 


10 
20 

60 
20 
40 
16 


Tdtal    7  26 


From  Neha'  'Aigsr, 

1.  Keba'  Shenifb,  about        N.  E. 

2.  EefrZebad,       about  N.  40o  £.  1 
8.  d-Kiueiyeh,  N.  40^^  £. 
4.  Deir  el-GhfidO,           N.  40°  £. 

6.  Wadj  Sahftr,  N.  40^  ]£. 
a  M^r,                abeatN.  40^  E. 

7.  Neby  Shtt,         about  N.  N.  E.  1 
a  Opn.  BerBtOn,    about  N.  N.  K  1  46 
0.  ForiL  to  fountain,    abt  N.N.E.  1  26 

la  Ba'albek,  about  N.  N.  W. 

Fonntafai  of  Ba'albek, 

16  m.  E.  by  S.  Total 


26 


8  26 


FROM  BA'ALBEK  TO  SXr-HUSN. 
(SEC.  xn.) 


EL 


TJhfTKloQr,  Jmm  100. 

From  Ba'albek, 

1.  Nahleh, 

2.  Wady  from  YAnIn,    |  J^.'  ^-  ^' 

a  Opp.  Ream  el-Hadetii, 

^  m.  on  lefty  about     N.  by  E. 

4.  Top  of  ridge,  water- 
shed, about     N.  by  E. 

6.  Neba'  Lebweh,   16m« 

KofyilL    about       N.  N.  K 

Total 


N.  E.  1 

1 


1  10 

66 

1  06 

6  40 


From  Neba'  Lebweh, 

2.  elFlkeh,      about  N.  E. 

a  BAs  Ba'albek,  abt  N.  E. 

4.  Angle,  on  road  to 

Httzmu], N.  by  W»  2 

YoL.  m— 64« 


60 

60 
86 


6.  Neba'  el-'Aiy,  abt    N.  W.  by  N.      40 
a  KtoiA'a  et-Hfimul,       a  660  fi.  1 

7.  Bibleh,  N.  480  £.  2  45 

Tbtal    840 


FramRibleh, 

1.  Ankle  of  road,  abt  N.      45 

a  el-Buweidah,  rain,  abt  N.  W.  1  15 
a  Height  ofland,  abt  N.  W.  2  15 
4.  W.  KhAUd,  min,  abl  N.  W.  50 
a  Month  of  Wady 

Kh&lid,       abtN.W.byN.iN.      50 
a  Enoamp    under 

el-Hnn,  K  by  W.  i.W.  8 

Dinct,  2  h*  I 

8  55 
KfiTateUHun,  W.byM.      65 

Totid    9  60 


FROM  EL-HUSN  TO  BEIBOT. 
(SEC.  XnL) 


ifoid^,  Jwm  liOL 


From  el-Husn, 
L  Deir  M^  Jirjis, 
2.  Litennitting  fivun- 

tain,  abt        W.  N.  W. 

a  Anjde  of  road,  abt        W.  N.  W. 
4.  TeU  el-Hansh,  abt  &  W. 

a  Jifr  el-Abyad,  abt         a  S.  W. 

6.  Aqgle  of  road,  abt  a  S.  W. 

7.  Anglaof  road,    •^{JJ'^^'I; 
a  Nahr    'AkkAr,     or  (80'     aW. 

N.  el-Khuroibeh,  (  46'  &  a  W. 
9.  Sheikh  Muhammed, 

Ibotofhil],     abt       abyW. 


N.  600  W.      40 


20 

15 
1 
2  80 

16 


40 
1  15 


85 


Total    7  80 


TVeKliy,  Jwm  IML 

From  Sheikh  Muhammed, 

1.  Tell'AAa,  ^        a  40^  W.      65 

a  Nate  «1-BA.  (JJ.  |*Jg]^f-^^  J  ^ 

™»  (20'  abt  a  lOo  W. 

a  W.  HAlAo,  brow,  abt  a  1  40 
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4.  'Aybn  'Ash&sh,  abt  S.  W. 

5.  Zfigharta,  abt  S.  W.  by  W. 

6.  Opp.KefrY4ahit» 

4  m.  dist.  abt 

7.  An^e  of  road,      abt 

8.  W.Heir&iia,  foot,  abt 

9.  'AioHeir^       abt 


B.lf. 

40 
1 


S.  S.  E.  1  05 

S.  65 

S.  E.  60 

S.  S.  E.  60 


Total    9  40 


From  'Ain  Heir&na, 

1.  Ehden,                  abt  S.  S.  K  1  10 

2.  Ridge,  low  point,  abt  S.  E.  1  15 
8.  The  cedan,  abt  E.  S.  E.  1  80 
4.  Baheneb,              abt  W.  by  N.  1 

6.  Haarftn,                abt  fW.bj  S.  ,  ^ 

From  the  cedars,  abt  \          W.  2_^ 

Total    6  26 


Thndojfy  Jme  llth. 

From  Hasrftn, 

1.  Bd&m&n,  mbt 

2.  Top  of  ridge  abt 
8.  Top  of  a  pan,  abt 

4.  Highest    5  1  80'  abt 

ridge,    {     15'  abtS.RbyE. 

5.  el-'AkSrah,  abt  S.  E.  by  & 

6.  Neba'  Ruweia,        abt     S.  by  E. 

7.  Angle  of  road,  S.  S.  W. 


W.byS.  1 
&aw.      40 
S.  W.  2  46 

S.     W.        «  Mg 


8.  l^oimtain  of  Afka, 

9.  Afka, 


S.E. 
W. 


KM. 

80 
IS 


Total    9  40 


Friday,  Jim$  IStk. 
From  Afka, 

1.  es-Znwirfb,.  min,  abt              W.  40 

2.  Dhnh6r  elHawa,  abt    E.  by  S.  10 
8.  Angle  of  road,  baae  of 

h^  ridge,         abt  W.  S.  W.  1  15 

4.  Top  of  high  ridge,  abt     S.  S.  W.  50 

6.  W.  Sheb^  bott  abt    S.  S.  W.  20 

6.  Angle  of  road,       abt         S.  W.  35 

7.  Neba'  el-'Asal,      abt          S.  E.  25 

8.  Natoral  bridge,     abt              W.  80 

9.  Fokra,  mln,          abt  W.  S.  W.  25 

10.  Mecra*ah,  middle,  abt  W.  S.  W.  1  45 

11.  Nahr    ee-Saltb, 

bridffe,               abt             W.  40 

12.  Top  of  ascent,               W.  a  W.  80 
1&  'Ajeltftn,W.p«rt,  mbt  W.byS.  1  80 

Total  9  85 


Satwrday,  Jme  190. 
From 'Ajeltftn, 

1.  BellAneh,  W.  by  S. 

2.  ZAk  el-Khur&b,  W.  by  S. 
8.  Bridge  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  W.  by  S. 
4.  Beirftt  (rapidly), 


1  10 
1 

80 

2  06 


Total    4  45 


INDEX  I. 


AEABIO   NAMES   AND   WORDS, 


CHmLT   6B00&APHICAL. 

Names  begmning  with  Abu,  Urn,  BeU,  and  Kefr^  are  in  eveiy  case  to  be  aoo^t 
under  these  words.  In  respect  to  names  beginning  with  Am,  Bir,  Deir,  TeU,  and  tha 
like,  the  arrangement  is  not  so  nnifiyrm ;  and  some  of  them  will  be  found  mider  the 
second  part  of  the  name. 

The  reference  to  pages  is  not  always  (nil ;  the  more  important  passages  only  being 
cited,  where  a  name  oocozs  mote  than  once.  Yet  the  entry  is  always  sufficiently  ftdl, 
to  serve  as  a  General  Index  for  all  the  Ar&bio  names  and  words  foond  in  the  body  of 
the  work. 

For  the  significancy  and  prannnciation  of  the  several  consonants  and  vowels,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  specifications  immediately  following  the  Preface  in  Vol.  I ;  m 
also  to  Dr  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Arabic,  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Biblical  Besearohes^  Vol  WL  App.  pp.  89-111. 


'Abd  el-K&dir,  ArtMaUy  804. 

*Abd  el-H&dy,  fam.  128. 

'Abeih,  viU.  20.     School,  20. 

Abfl,  Abd  Beth-Maadiak,  872. 

'Abilin,  better  »Abbilha,  vilL  and  W.  103- 

106,  107,  110. 
Abrah,  vill.  37. 
Abu  *Aly,  riv.  686. 
Abn  el-'Anf,  291. 
Abn  Feraj,  Tell,  816. 
Abu  Ghaush,  fam.  144,  157. 
Abu  Kamhoh,  vill.  876. 
Abu  Nfcr,  W.  121,  123. 
Abu  *Obeida,  810,  816. 
Abu  el-'Omeir,  W.  842. 
Abu  Sa'ftd,  fam.  185. 
Abu  SeiyH  W.  825. 
Abu  Shilisheh,  near  Ramleh,  143,  146. 
Abu  Shiisheh,  near  EhAn  Ifinyeh,  81. 
Aba  §abb&t^  ruin,  290.  . 


Abn  Sin4n,  vilL  103. 

Abu  Zabftrah,  122. 

Abu  Zakary,  Wely,  283. 

Abu  Zureih,  116. 

el-Abyad,  *  the  white,'  bridge,  560. 

el-'Adaliyeh,  vill  448. 

'Adas,  Heb.  D-*ti^9,  <lentilet,'  40. 

'AdAthir,  M.  72.  " 

'Adweh,  vm.  and  F.  588. 

Af  ^a,  Apheca,  603-608. 

Aghar,  M.  see  Aghwar. 

Aghwar,  *  caverns,'  M.  plmr.  of  Ghir,  poiL 

the  true  fi>nn  fiir  'Aghar/  485. 
el-Ahmar,  Ar^  841. 
Ahmar,  W.  294,  296,  298. 
Ahmed,  W.  265,  285. 
'Aidib,  vill  54. 
'Ai^  viU.  481,  482. 
'AilAl,  vilL  106. 

'AilebCbi,  'AiUb^  vin.  80,  81,  630. 
'Ain,  vill.  near  'Ai^ar,  500. 
Lebweh,588. 
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'Ain,Tm.  north  of  LeVwdi,  688.    Notilm 

of  Scripture,  584. 
el-'Ain,  W.  290. 
•Ain  'Abd  el-'Al,  W.  68. 
*Aiii  *AnAl>,  tOL  2L 
'Ain  *Arab,  429. 
•AiQ '%,  W.  278. 
'Ain  'Ata,  Till  882,  426,  428. 
'Ain  el-Ba)Larali,  587. 
'Ain  Bar«da,  488,  499. 
'Ain  el-B&rideh,  420. 
'Ain  el-Bei^  in  the  GhAr,  818.   InLeba- 

non,600.    See  Neb»' Bei^ft. 
'Ain  el.Bei<}a,  Tell,  116. 
'Ain  Bnr^y,  vilL  604. 
'Ahi  edh-Dhirweh,  or  ed-Dtrweh,  277, 278. 
'Ain  Defoeh,  299. 
'Ain  ed-Dibl,  vOL  87. 
'Ain  FalAi  42a 
'Ain  el-rFSeh,  474,  47& 
'Ahi  Fit,  TilL  890,  898. 
'Ain  el-Fondn^  487. 
'Ain  el-9addAd,  487. 
'Ain  el-9«^  vilL  809. 
Ain  Qanfyeh,  286. 
*Ain  9Msh,  449. 
'Ain  piwsr,  yQL  488. 
'Ain  QlbAry  (sibr  {Hift\  4M. 
'Ain9er8h7,487. 
'AinQiueir,  64. 
'Ain  lU,  Tin.  68,  88. 
lyn  Jbrfk,  tQL  418,  418. 
'Ain  eL-JOrr,  oomnu 'Aijv,  498. 
'Ain  K&rim,  Gr.  Kapd/i,  Oamm,  158,  271, 

272. 
'Ain  Kebir,  29a 
'Ain  KesAr,  vilL  19,  20,  21. 
'Ain  el-Kha^rt,  47a 
*Ain  el-Knneiaeh,  viU.  504. 
'Ain  KiinTeh  of  ^Afbeiya,  880,  882. 
'Ain  J^Qnjeh  of  BeniAs,  898. 
'Ain  el-Kn^eir,  449. 
'Ain  Ma^-hfix,  814,  816,  8ia 
'Ain  MeithelAn,  489. 
'Ain  el-Minib,  W.  67,  61, 
'Ain  Natif;  min,  88. 
'Ain  Sahib,  471. 
'Ain  Sa%  487. 
'Ain  Seraiyib,  889. 
'Ain  Shems,  Btt^-akm^  168^  164. 
'Ain  es-^nweireh,  429. 
'Ain  T4na,  Tktmaik,  295. 
'Ain  et-TtanilUr,  666, 667. 
'Ain  Tanndrah,  near  l^^^Mjm,  420. 
'Ain  Tanndrah,  via  Z82, 
'Ain  et-TIn,  844. 
'Ain  Tinta,  882. 

'Ain  TArah,  comm.  'AntArah,  617. 
'Ain  Un,  viU.  87. 
'Ain  War^ah,  viU.  28. 
'Ain  Yalo,  265. 
'Ain  ez-ZeitAn,  lilL  76. 
'Ain&b,  YilL  21. 


'AinAn,  Tin.  88. 
'Ainftn,Dot.<fimi,806. 
'Ainftt,  Tin.  87,  8a 
'Aiteh,  Tin.  88,  67. 
'Aithat  ei-Zftt,  58. 
'Aitheh,  aee  'Aiteh.  * 

'Aitherin,  tOL  66, 887. 
'Aithj,  429. 
'AifA,  TflL  685. 
'AiyAd,  W.  287. 
el-'Ajam,  W.  distr.  446. 

TflL  616,  6ia 

11817. 
d^'Akib^  Neba',  800. 
'AtabeeKAmid,429. 
'Akbarah,  AdUbmi,  74. 
'Akka,  Aed^  PtolemaU,  89,  9(^  91  aq. 
'AklcAr,  Tin.  and  iiT.  and  M.  670,  678 

677.    Roote  1^,677,  •7a 
AUhn,  Or.  tod/m,  'dtalriot^'  8a 
'A^6h  Ar^  600,  80L 
'A^ba  of  Damaieiii,  447,  469. 
'A^raMay,  eanal,  447,  469. 
'A^ntbeh,  Acmbi,  29a 
'AHb,mp]«it,lia 
*i3f&nh.  Tin.  801,  80S,  8oa 
'AfaM,Tin.89. 
'Ahntt,  ^lanrtft,  M7. 
'AhnAn,  tOL  87,  6a 
'Afy,  W.  144, 161, 16a 
'Aljee-Sttgfalr,  fkm.  68,  69. 
el-'AnAlikali, « Amatolritw^'  887. 
'AmhA^  TiU.  609.  ' 

'Am^ah,  not  Bdk-EmA,  88,  108,  lOa      . 
el-'AmAd,  W.  842,  844. 
'Amftkah,  88a 
el-'AmAn,  Tin.  16a 

'AmyAn,  yilL  801. 

'AnAta,  Anathotk,  287. 

'AnAz,  TiiL  564. 

'Anebta,  viH  125,  128. 

'Annibeh,  Belkamiabaf  148,  144. 

'Anjar,  Neba»,  498  aq. 

'Aniar,  Chalcu,  495-49a 

'AnkAn,  viU.  42,  44. 

'An^ar,  J^Ql'at,  481. 

'An^Arah,  flee 'Ain  Tfirah. 

'Arab,  W.  429. 

'Arab  S&Hm,  yiU.  44,  47. 

'Ara^:,  *  wine-spirit,'  196. 

'Ar&m6n,  yiU.  19,  81. 

'Ar'ar,  F.  la 

Arbet  Knaheija,  TiU.  69^  699. 

Ari  «low  plain,'  Heb.  y^,  841. 

Ari  el-A^imar,  841,  842.*  ' 

Ar4  'AklAk,  600. 

Ari  el-Hamma,  341. 

Ar4  Serada,  889. 

'Aijifl,  TiU.  684. 

'Ar^a,  Arooy  578-681. 

'Ar^a,  Nahr,  57^  679,  BS% 

AmAn,  Tin.  49,  61. 
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•Amy,  vfll.  448. 

'Arribeh,  Gr.  rh'^Apafia,  AnAa,  88,  84. 

cl-'Arr&d.  F.  440. 

•Amth,  \V\  275,  283. 

'Artuf,  Till  IH  166. 

'ArTjbbtVrieb,  3S7. 

Arz,    cedar,*  Heb.  n»,  588. 

Asad,  *  lion,'  pr.  n.  45(S. 

el-'Asal,  W.  896,  397,  40S,  418. 

cl-'Asas,  W.  290. 

'Asfieb,  viU.  680. 

cl-'Asfar,  riv.  699. 

Asbraf iyeh,  in  W.  el-*Ajam,  460. 

Asbraf  iyeb,  on  tbe  Barada,  475. 

•Asbibr,  W.  67,  69,  61. 

A?!reb,  vilL  134,  802. 

'Aakar,  not  Syckar,  132,  138,  800. 

'Askar,  Tell,  289. 

'Aslftn,  rain,  127. 

el-Aswad, '  the  black,'  M.  444, 470.  Bridge, 

560. 
el- Arr,  riT,  drmiex,  toxmtmm^  538,  589. 
*Ataibcti,  vilL  461,  462. 
•AtaUah,  W.  143,  144. 
'Atberiin,  see  'Aitheriin. 
•Athllt,  see  'Atlit, 
'AtHt,  or  ^Atblit,  629,  630. 
'AtsMth,  vilJ.  56. 
'Atdl,  viU.  121 
'Audeh,  pr.  n-  128,  129,  181. 
el-'AQJeh,  riT.  UO,  142. 
el-'Aiyeh^  Rjis,  378. 
'Aajeb.  in  the  Gbor,  293. 
*Ati(uin,  296. 
'Airt4,  pr.  n.  307. 
Anwaly,  riv.  Brntrmm^  36,  87. 
d-A*wfij,  nv.  444,  447,  470. 
'Awertttli,  rill,  297. 
eVAjOn,  W.  61,  62. 
•Ayihi  'AsUajli,  vill  and  F.  588. 
•A^rijfe,  Tell,  393. 
'Azm&t  (1  for  Dha),  301. 
el-'A2ziyeh,  W.  62,  65, 
^Aaifla,  vili  and  W.  135,  186. 


B 


Ba'albek,  ffeHopdU^  505-527.    The  name, 

624. 
E^b,  *gate' 
B&b  eft-Surijy,  442. 
Bfthreh,  Make/ +50,  46  L 
Ba*ideh,  vLU.  105,  108. 
Bikah,  E.  and  W.  124. 
el-BakaruIi,  '  the  cow,'  F.  587. 
Bakhjeh^  eonotiy  seat,  108^ 
BHIH  vi^l-  21. 
Babuas,  castle,  402. 
BalCila,  viU.  425. 
BalO^a,  oak,  366. 
Ban,  vilL  687. 
el-Ba'neh,  vill.  86. 


B&ni&fl,  Pnuas,  897  sq.  408,  409  sq.  Ter- 
mtT,  397 

BLlnli^  cmml  at  Damasens,  447,  459. 

Barada,  riv.  Charywrhotu^  441,  446. 

Biirid,  Nahr,  582,  588. 

B4rtn,67a 

el-B&rfik,  TiU.  86,  87. 

Ba'dr,  vilL  86. 

Batrfkn,  Botryi,  699,  600. 

Batrfinj,  vill.  488. 

Bdftm4n,  yill.  and  conT.  598. 

Bedawin,  sing.  Bedawj,  '  desert  men,'  882, 
385. 

el-Bedaw!yeh,  Tell  and  W.  110,  118. 

Bei^a,  Neba',  600. 

Beit  'Ainfin,  Beth-anoth,  279,280,  281. 

Beit  'A|&b,  viU.  163,  154. 

Beit  Dejan,  Betk-Dagony  298. 

Beit  Ffiffbfir,  Gr.  *ayi&p,  Fhagor,  275,  xxIt. 

Beit  Fejj&r,  276. 

Beit  F6rtk,  298. 

Beit  ganina,  W.  154,  271. 

Beit  Qaskeh,  W.  27a 

Beit  tba,  yiU.  128,  184. 

Beit  tdia,  via  818. 

Beit  Ikaa,  vilL  159,  272. 

Beitllfa,336,  337. 

Beit  J4U,  Till.  265,  272,  285. 

Beit  el^eni&I,  yiU.  154. 

Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Jermfik,  66,  76  sq. 

Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Heiah,  447. 

BeitJb,  Till  146,  161. 

Beit  e!-KajitAr,  438, 

Beit  «I-Kerakeh,  vill  42. 

Beit  KhfiliiOf  rain,  276. 

Beit  Ljihm,  BatMeJmti  of  Zebnloil,  118. 

Beit  I-ehya,  vllL  426,  42^ 

Beit  LM,  lU. 

Beit  L!^  vilL  61,  62. 

Beit  L&^eh,  vill.  145. 

Beit  Mrmii,  Tell,  266. 

Beit  Miry,  vill.  17. 

Beit  Nettli;  viU.  153,  282,  284. 

Beit  Nuba,  Buluama^  144, 145. 

Beit  K^kkabii,  157, 

Beit  Sahir.  vilL  UB, 

Beit  Sakirieb,  Biih-^adiaHa,  288,  284. 

Beit  S4wtr,  min,  275. 

Beit  S&m^  vilL  365. 

BeitSiir.  B^-z^^r,  276,  277. 

BeitSflrIk,  vili  169,  272. 

Beit  Sdatn,  vilL  162. 

Beit  Uminur,  vill.  282. 

Beit  'tr,  Bt^-honm,  145, 

Beittib,  vill.  128,  184. 

Beit  Za'ter,  min,  276. 

Beitab^Q,  vill  58. 

BeijOt,  Gr.  Bij^iff^i,  Herybts,  7,  9.  Com- 
merce, 9.  Antiquities,  10.  Cape, 
11.     River,  anc  MagaroMy  12,  18. 

Beisiin,  Beth^shecm,  ScgOk^poUa,  325-883.^ 

Beifiar,  vilL  38. 

Bekka,  vill.  and  W.  429,  480. 
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B6kk!r%TiIL4M. 

BeUd,  *d!8trict»*6& 

Bel&d  BMh&nh,  Cd,  6T. 

Bel&t,  W.  140. 

Bel4t>  hm  and  miiUL  68,  64. 

Bel&t>  viU*  <»>  ^«  lit&Qj,  886  tq. 

BeU^ah,  rnin,  182,  289. 

BeUnAa,  castle,  402. 

BellAneh,  617. 

B6iiAt    YalLdb,     *dsii|^len    tf  J«eob, 

bridge,  862,  864. 
3eid  Haiv^  tUL  66. 
Beni  Na*Jm,  via  279, 281. 
Beni^ittlup,  Arabs,  462^ 

Benit^^^ni  ^^^ 
BeD!t,867. 
Berimtyeb,  tUL  86. 
Ber'ashh,  vilL  68. 
Berdela,  mm,  814. 
eUBerdj,  stream,  460. 
Berakikt,  BawAak,  276. 
Bereit&n,  vill.  508, 604. 
BeiflUeh,  vilL  142. 
Beibeleiya,  vilL  478. 
Beija,  ▼m,  86. 
Ber^y,  128. 

Berta,Yi]l  128. 

Berteh,  tUL  88. 

BeshArah,  pr.  n.  81. 

Bessima,  via  474^  478^  476L 

Bei'iin,  via  696. 

BibnSn,  via  582. 

BidAn,  W.  and  M.  801, 804. 

Bint  Jebeil,  via  867. 

Bir,  *a  wea* 

Bir  'Adis,  via  187. 

Bir  ed-pahan  420, 422. 

Btr  ^asan,  121. 

Bir  Jen4b.  W.  296. 

Bir  Ker&zeh,  847,  861. 

Bir  el-Khulil,  27& 

Bir  llreh,  104. 

Blreh,  via  429. 

el-Btreh,  W.  d4a 

Blrkeh,  *  a  pool,  tank.' 

Birket  'Anjar,  498. 

Birket  Deidarah,  874. 

Birket  Umftn,  orB.  Yemmdseh,  648,  601 

Birket  er-R4m,  PMala,  899,  400. 

el-Birrtyeh,  via  148. 

Birweh,  vUl  and  Tell,  88,  89,  108. 

Biskinta,  via  616. 

Bitar,  *  horBC-doctor,*  17. 

Bittir,  vill  and  W.  266. 

Bittir,  lell  of,  not  Belker,  267-27a 

el-Biya4,  via  44, 61. 

Biy&4»  ruiP.  88. 

el-Biy^i4,  KhOlwat,  418. 

Biyar,  W.  275,  284. 

Bizzarieh,  via  127,  184. 

Bhamdan,.via  21,  624. 

Bka*kefreh,  via  596. 

Bkarkasha,  via  596. 


BkiMah,  TiIL  87, 88. 
B16dln7via  442,  486,  487. 
B16dha,  via  597,  598. 
Bnesh'ain,  via  684. 

Brfi«h(f)via599.  _  ^^ 

Bshen«h,  chasm,  594.    VQlage,  695, 69^ 
el-BoghAleh,  sat.  bridge,  610. 
•1-B<*i'a,  Heb.  nspja ,  60,  492,  494, 497, 

499,  508,  604,  528,  546. 
el-BnJ^'a,  dimin.  <  plain,'  659,  660. 
el-Bi+ePa,  via  and  W.  66,  76. 
Bnkfeiya,  via  6ia 
Bi^ln,  via  48a 
Bii]^^&r,  rain,  288. 
Bnkida,  via  869. 
el-Burak,  274. 

el.BllrAiind^  see  Bmj  «l-BiiH|^n(alL 
Bnreg,  stream,  895. 
el-Burj,  'castte,'  Geim.2h^,0r.  «4fyWi 

18,38. 
el-Borj,  via  north  or'nbnln»55,  66. 
el^uS,  via  near  el-KnbAb,  146. 
Bun  'An&s,  via  564. 
B^  el-Bmrl^h,  vOL  18,  38« 
Bug  el-Fari'a,  808. 
Bui  el  Maksdr,  via  575. 
BnrT§4flVs  pa*.  Mmiamme,  Mi,  661^ 

574,  575. 
Blb^&i,  via  and  bridge,  886  aq.  42L 
Burlah,  via  186. 
Bnr^Ail,  W.  andviIL582. 
Bttr^  via  121. 
Bnrknsh,  486. 
Bftrr  EliAs,  vflL  496. 
Bnrsheh,  W.  295. 
Bnrzeh,  448,  444,  471. 
Boflhrikh,  W.  600. 
el-Bu?!?,  W.  876,  880,  881. 
el-Bn^sah,  via  628,  680. 
BustAn  el-*Arab,  488. 
Bns^  see  JjJbl'tX  Bus^ra. 
Bntm,  Piatada  terefmUkut,  54,  869. 
cl-But^uf,  plain,  105,  107,  108,  109, 110, 

841. 
•1-Bawei4ali,  by  Damascos,  450. 
el-Bawei4ah,  near  Ribleh,  557. 
B6yuiildy,  102. 


Chiftlih,  via  Turkish,  864. 


ed-Dahar,  'ridge,'  420,  480. 

p'ahar  el-Ahmar,  via  428. 

Dahar  el-Kadib,  peak,  547. 

D&mon,  via  88,  103,  104. 

Damtir,  riv.  Gr.  Tofiipas,  Aofio^pas,  Tamf» 

ras,  Damuraa,  20,  34.     TUL  84. 
Danial,  pr.  n.  Daniel,  148. 
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DAr  Zeinftn,  TilL  495. 
D&reiya,  TilL  584. 
Dau.1,  pr.  n.  129.     "Welj,  S25. 
D&nmeh,  Edumia,  2S2,  203. 
Debiirieb,  Heb,  DaiiBiatk,  340. 

ed^Deidebeh,  hill,  107^  109. 
Dcir,  'convent.* 
«d-D»ir,  F*  315, 

DeirAb&ii,  nU,  154,  155. 

Deir  Abu  ^umeid,  309,  310. 

JHir  Abu  M^h'al,  141. 

Deir  d-Ahujar,  tUL  630, 

Ddr'Ammb,  viH  61. 

Deir  eUAft'od,  vilL  78.  79. 

Deir  el-'A^h^yir,  viM  435, 4S7  iq.  485^  489. 

Deir  el-B*Mi]it.  ^75, 

Deir  Delfim,  yilL  582. 

Deir  Dnw&n,  viU.  390. 

Deir  E-^tit  h,  rilJ.  185. 

Deir  el-Gbft^^n,  vilL  125. 

Deir  Gb&zd]^  on  mmiat  GilboA,  337. 

Deir  el-GhiUal  of  tba  BA^'ft,  601, 

Deir  ^anna,  vfll.  g2. 

Deir  el-yii|iib,  vilL  801. 

Deir  bI  Hawa,  tUI.  154. 

Deir  HAb,  codt.  600. 

Deir  Jerte,  Till  290,  291. 

Deir  el-Kamr,  18,  21. 

Deir  Kaii6biD,  598,  599. 

Deir  Jf^on,  vilL  near  l^re,  62. 

Deir  P11611,  yilL  <m  ihe  Banda,  474, 475, 

478. 
Deir  el-KQl'ah,  ano.  temple,  18,  14,  15. 
Deir  Mir  Mjinni,  exc,  cotiT.  589,  640. 
DeirMlmiji,  vilU  61,  373. 
Deir  el-MaJthallis,  cotiv.  38v 
Deir  Mokumn,  Tili  478* 
DeirShemf,  vilL  128,  184. 
Deir  ea^Smjikn,  63,  56,  58. 
Deir  e»-S[t]|an,  198. 
Deir  JUtH]  vilL  141,  142. 
Deir  es-Zaheranj,  44. 
Del^tiH  vLU.  76. 
Derb  cf-^in,  33. 
D«rdiW,  uAh  f  575. 
DerdBj^b.  brook,  372,  374,  395. 
Derfj,  TilL  47  L 

ed'Derii,  Dnizes ;  nmg.  ed-Den^y,  8. 
r^hlMr  el-*Oraar,  82,  ^^,  97,  109. 
Dhekweb,  pron.  uIbo  Zdcwebf  494. 
Phubiir  el-Hawa,  609, 
edb^Dhmwibeb,  v\M  383,  426,  481. 
IMbbrtrich,  ruin,  128. 
Dibbm,  Till.  387,  38a 
Dibl,  TilL  ti2,  68^  67, 
Dibs, '  iymp  of  grape*,'  Heb.  tt)^^,  *  honej,' 

4*).     Mctbod  of  making,  83l. 
Difneh,  i^k^jAne,  898. 
Dtm&ft,  Tin  439,  474. 
Dirfaala,  yilL  588. 
Dijr^  '  conyenti,'  453. 


DoihAii,  Dotham,  122. 

ed-DOby,  vilL  aod  M.  114»  310,  889. 

Diik,  budk,  am 

Dukkin,  *ihop,*  18,88. 
Dnkweb,  Tell,  445. 
Dfima,  Till,  449, 
Dummftr,  nJJ.  474,  475. 
Dtira,  Adorn,  279. 
Bftrii,  rilL  504. 
ed-Doweur,  W.  599. 
ed-Dnweir,  viU.  44. 
ed-Dnweir,  KbAn,  897. 
Dnweir,  min,  289. 


E 


Efi7,  VOL  172,  478. 
Ebeden^  se&  KhdeD. 
Ebdeii,  or  Ebeden,  tOI  586,  587.    Not 

Pamdmu^  5S7« 
'ED4r,  Till,  124* 
Enddr,  Eiid6ii,  Btdor,  840. 
Erdeh,  tiIL  588. 
Erhah,  min,  287. 
ErshAC;  Till  61. 
'Esh  el-6hflr6b,  398. 
Estfibl,  TilL  495. 
Ej&b,  Job^  845. 


F 


Fahil,  P^  821-824. 

Fahmeh,  vilL  121,  12a 

Fakhr  ed-Db,  pr.  n.  495. 

Faltii  W.  425,  428,  493. 

FAnh,  W.  287,  288. 

FArah,  vilL  817,  818. 

F&ri'a.  W.  and  plain,  801,  802. 

Fanw&r  ed-Deur,  intennitL  F.    SaUatkai 

iemr,  572-574. 
el-Fejjeb,  yilL  140.  141,  143. 
FeU&h,  plor.  FellAhin,  •peaaanta,'  568. 
Fendekimieb,  Gr.  ntrmM/da,  Pmkwomkif 

121,  125. 
el-Feraa,  Tell,  898,  401. 
Fei&ftn,  Till  124. 
Fer'am,  Pirmkm,  134. 
Kerraav,  irill  78,  81. 
Femb  el^Misa,  304. 
FatwtL,  in  law,  24. 
el-F!jeh.  vilL  and  F.  474,  476. 
el-PTkeb,  tUL  6^. 
Fir'im,  rilL  and  W.  363. 
Firmftn,  Pert.  24 ;  for  traTeHing,  81. 
el-F6^a,  *  ihe  upper.* 
Fukra,  temple  at,  012-314. 
Fiit  *■  bean  ft,'  87. 
F^h,  tUL  117,  339. 
Fnm  el-Miii'ib,  547, 
Funduk,  mU,  134,  185. 
eUFiuidi4,  F.  in  Anti-Lebaoo^  487. 
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Ffiidts,  vin.  416. 

Fhs&n,  Pha$aMii,  29S.    W.  294,  295: 

Fata,  vilL  6S0. 


G 


Gbiitjeh,  Qhkneh,  vIH.  41. 

elMUv,  HeK  Arabsh,  298,  294,  888-385. 

GhmiJr*  tit.  22,  33. 

tl-Ghftl>,  *  toll,' 34* 

cUGhftjar,  vilL  890,  418. 

Gharftb,  'riiFen/  W,  164.  158. 

el-Gbftrb,  upper  and  lower,  distr.  15,  18. 

el-GhD|ali,  diatr.  445,  4&3. 

cl-Gbuweir,  plain^  344- 

el-Ghfiz&nj,  Arabs,  805. 


^abbfesb,  vUL  and  TeU,  47,  48. 

HabU,  Abel,  M«  Nebj  HabIL 

^i  ibia,  W.  75, 

Pobleh,  ¥iJl  136  sq. 

Paddathah,  vilL  57. 

el^Hiidith,  or  el-:9iideth,  TflL  698,  599. 

p]-Haditlieb,  vilL  H3, 

yadihlt.  Till  !>m. 

J^ftJcijTT,  vill,  448. 

^aifrt,  Gr,  *Ufpd,  %™«mim,  100. 

^ftilaifm,  W,  85,  101. 

cU^aiy^h,  ftiid,  288. 

fll-Pftj,  for  el-IJiiij,  Heb,  in,  the  annual 

cam^aa  to  Mecca,  453,  459. 
^^jar  cti-Ntiyrinj,  341,  342. 
^akirab,  vilL  573. 
Rilin,  Trill.  andW.  583. 
flfalba,  vill.  578. 
^alhilil,  ffalhfd,  278.  281  aq. 
^araah,  Hama/h,  551. 
ol-Hamftm,  W.  342,  843. 
ol-Hamma,  341. 
H&mAl,  W.  66. 
cl-H&my,  viU.  440,  474,  475. 
Qanaweih,  viU.  69. 
9Anin,  vill.  62 
Qarat  Beit  DabM,  vilL  599. 
Hirat  et-Turkman,  664. 
Jiarba'^HAa,  m.  vill.  668. 
p.Jli*t  Saida,  B6,  37,  88. 
^arir,  W.  near  Lvdda,  148. 
J^arir,  W.  in  Anti-Lebanon,  491. 
^arla,  viU.  67,  61. 
^larisa,  W.  699. 
Hasan,  pr.  n.  329. 
el-9a^biny,  riv.  376,  389,  890. 
l^asbeiya,  376  sq. 
^jLashmash,  vill.  601. 
JtlajrAn,  vill.  696,  597,  598. 
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el-9a«7,  W.  278. 

Hasra,  vill*  644. 

Haftiu,  Till.  341,  S4t. 

Hiuk,  W.  486,  502- 

HaurAn,    Heb.     Bmtrmt^ 
Vliwiort«W*i  444,  445. 

HnnAb  fil-'Arab,  vilL  488. 

Pailr^h  (i  for  Dba>,  (j2,  63. 

9aife  (1  for  !>ba),  min  aod  Tdl,  80,  8L 

ICilifiry  i%  for  pba)v  not  Bazmr^  402. 

PaEifir^  e^e  Hiittfir, 

Beyaneb,  or  HeiJ&ay,  vilL  and  laka,  448, 
461,  452. 

^eir^a,  W.  and  F.  685, 

Hdfth,  M.  398,  401. 

Heitela,  viH.  576. 

el^^Tejjeh,  tank,  192. 

el^Hei:iiye!i,  vill,  3(J, 

IkEweh';  VilL  .^!8, 

XUUn,  H<>b.  Hfihm,  4n. 

llelwa.  vill  and  W.  489,  49a 

Hendaj,  W.  Sa'i^^S. 

el^Hcndeki^k,  308,  3ia 

Hibbanjeh,  vilL  417. 

Hiirnbiin,  W.  504. 

el-HiFa,  vilL  57T* 

Hiimeh,  vill.  2^7. 

HojaiQ  esb-Sberif^  A&etem  wall,  ITS^ITS. 
S^tbem  vail,  175,  17d.  Waatan 
wall  itraigbt,  11^,  186^,  187. 

oMJimmeli,  TijU,  313. 

HObiileh,  rain,  283,  2M. 

ftiyujeijeb,  Tall^  Sia 

^ujoir,  W.  64. 

el-i;iileh,  or  cl-^iUy.  Or.  O^Xi.^  ITXaefta, 
region,  51^6,  Plain  and  lake,  8,  361, 
370,  Visit  to,  m'^  «q,  JonotioQ  of 
fftr^mA,  ^94,  395.     Heb.  Meromu 

Rfik-b,  vill  ni^ar  Tibmn,  58. 

I.hilhol,  H?v  HiahuJ. 

HnrriiLi?,  vilL  5!:i5. 

IJiliiilu,  viH  48. 

IJuiiimilrali,  vilL  429. 

Ilumniue,  i:luck  peaa,  G30 

Huinar,  W.  m\. 

Hdmm,  W.  298. 

oMlCimfa,  Tell,  SIO,  314. 

eUyumrah,  vilL  61,  53. 

I;IumP^  A'rjMao,  551-554,  658^ 

^oneider,  rn.  vilL  668. 

Hfttitn,  <mMth,  Eekobf  370,  87L 

Har^lry,  vill  47a,  478, 

Hnrj,  '  widdltf-ba|r»/  30, 

ijiirjilWh,  vill  44a 

eUlicinniil  vill  540, 642,  544.^^Cam6'a  el- 
Hftrmtil,  531,64(M542.    . 

HfiTTriweb,  see  T^IJ  cl-Hanf^welL 

IlijR^,  vill  267,  272,  284. 

oUllu^iciiJyflli,  vill  478. 

(jl-Hasn,  ija^n  el-AkriU,  Tc^trdw,  556,  557, 
'  562-.7Bn 

cl-^ufn,  vill  564. 

^dizzur  (z  for  pha),  62,  63. 
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lU,  Ibl  el-Hawa,  872,  878»  875. 

Ilmlia'&o,fortraB,848. 

Ibn  'Oxneir,  distr.  lifi. 

IbnMm,  Abrabam. 

If^  yffl.  297. 

q^  Tin.  66. 

Iksal,  Heb.  CkUloth,  ChenJM,  6r.  UaKA» 

XaloA,  117,  840. 
Irbid,  Arifel,  ArMa,  842,  848. 
IskmndeHyeb,  AlexaitirotekeM,  628» 
Isna'il,  lahznael,  pr.  n.  61. 
Ismail,  W.  154,  158. 


Jila,  282. 

el-J&lH  KfiTat,  198. 

JAlAd,  bio^k,  886,  888w 

Jfimia',  vilL  577. 

JimtB,  W.  582L 

Ja'Aneb,  361. 

Janra,  vfll.  271. 

eUJauzeh,  riv.  599. 

Jeba*,  Oeba,  288. 

Jeba',  Till  north  of  NAbDlm,  182. 

JeU'a,  TilL  87,  88,  41. 

Jeb'ah,  Gibeak  <^  Jndali,  288^  284. 

Jeb&tha,  GVitaAo,  118. 

Jebel,  '  moantain.' 

el-Jebel,  distr.  77. 

el-Jedid,  bridge,  575. 

Jedin,  W.  and  casde,  67,  90^  108. 

Jedttheh,  Till  495. 

Jeddr,  Gedor,  282,  288. 

JeAt,  Jotapata,  104»  105,  106»  107. 

JehAr,  W.  275. 

Jeida,  tUL  118. 

el- Jeid{kr,  distr.    Heb.  Jsiur^  Qr.  'Invptdm^ 

Iturea,  445. 
JeiyAa,  vilL  186. 
JelboD,  see  Jilbon. 
Jelk&mAs,  yilL  814. 
el-Jemal,  W.  870. 
Jemm&la,  Till  145. 
JenAr,  fam.  318. 

Jentn,  OinaUy  iH-t^OMNN,  IXQ,  887. 
Jerftr,  123 
Jeij^'a,  Till.  42  sq 
el-Jerm,  F  821. 
Jerm  el-Maas,  821. 
Jermiik,  W.  and  TiU.  48,  60,  51. 
Jenniik,  M.  and  Till.  72,  75,  77. 
Jer6d,  plain,  448,  474. 
Jett,  TilL  124. 

Jezz4r,  *  batcher,'  88;  97,  9a 
Jezzio,  via  36. 
Jibit,  294. 
Jibbeui,  Till.  66. 

Jab£^  (;i{bo«,M.  andnuTilL  814^  887. 
Ji^eh,  GatgfOU,  186,  188;  188. 

Vol.  in.-66 


Jimzn,  Gimzo,  143. 

Jins  Sdfckt,  Till  185. 

Jinsiniya,  t'iIL  37. 

JiijiB,  George,  473,  492. 

el-Jiah,  GuA  SaUb,  Gitcala,  69,  72. 

Jisrel-Abjra^,  560,570. 

Jiff  el-Aswad,  560,  570. 

Jiff  Ben&t  Ymlc^b,  862,  864. 

Jiff  el-Hajr,  *ttUxa»  bridge,'  natonl,  610, 

611. 
Jiff  el.p<hr,  21. 
Jiff  Ka'^aiyeh,  53. 
Jiff  el-¥am)lr,  561. 
Jiff  Khftidela,  49. 

eW^yeh,  Nebv  YftnM,  BifjJ^reim,  85. 
J6bar,  Tin  m. 
el.J6'ait,  W.  584. 
Jnbb  Jentn,  tOL  425. 
Jubb  YAnif,  KhAn,  345,  86L 
Jnbbdta,  Tia  401,  405. 
Judeideh,  tUL  near  Jiff  fBlfaffy^  54. 
Jodeideh,  uaarBeit  lUk,  887. 
Judeideh,  of  Merj  'Ayibi,  875,  887,  888. 
Jndeideh,  on  the  Barada,  475. 
Judeideh,  in  Anti-Lebanon,  489,  490. 
Judeidet  el-EhA«,  tUL  451. 
Judeita,  tOL  818. 
Jumeijimeh,  Till.  56;  58. 
Jtai,  viXL  near  Sidon,  85. 
J6n,  in  W.  el-'Ajam,  44& 
Juneib,  tiIL  128.  184. 
JOmt  Bfiraha,  Till.  576. 
JAriflh,  tUL  296. 
Jumeija,  42,  44. 
JMeh,  comm.  J6iy,  ana  Paradmif  644, 

556. 
jQsieh,  oomm.  JAsj,  mod.  544 


K 

el-P'a,  TilL  537,  544. 

Kabr  el-'Am&li^  287 

d-liCabu,  TiU.  267,  284. 

Kabdl,TilL8& 

pbib,  W.  281. 

^addttha,  Till  73. 

el-^Adlsha,  *  the  holy,'  nw.  688,  684,  i 

687,  597,  598. 
^m  el-Htbrmul,  540. 
t^aimdn,  aee  Tell  |j[aim5n. 
^aituleh,  TilL  41. 
pV'iyeh,  TiU.  58. 
P^6n,  TilL  124. 
^andbin,  see  Deir  ¥^ui6btiu 
KalabAt  el-Mezteh,  If.  444. 
J^amAn,  M.  444,  474. 
el-^amar,  bridge,  561. 
KAmid  el-Lauz,  tOL  425. 
KamA'a  el-Hiibrmul,  see  H&rmuL 
jpna,  TilL  near  Tyre,  Kmah,  62. 
¥Ana,  Cma  o/GalUee,  108 
^nah,  Kmak,  W.  185, 189. 
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el-^antan^'  vilL  54,  JUS,  6& 

¥1^  peril.  Karotm,  687. 

]^a^tabl^  vill.  609. 

el-Kkrimtyeh,  riv.  5<X 

Ij^vyihi,  M.  444,  409,  470,  474. 

Ka^n,  raw,  862,  868. 

^aiana,  vilL  419,  482,  448. 

Kankab,  vilL  near  'Abilin,  104. 

Kaukab,  Belvoir  of  the  croMden,  810, 814, 

829,889. 
Kaakabo,  in  W.  et-Teim,  885. 
Kaukaba  Aba  'Arabeh,  429. 
Ka'iin,  roio,  814. 
Kaaz^^  YilL  61,  62. 
el-Eeblr,  Nahr,  EMkemt,  576 ;  558,  559, 

560,  575,  582. 
^edea,  KeMk  of  Ni^tali,  866-869. 
l^edea,  lake  of,  near  HmnJ^  549,  557. 
Kef  tr,  Chepkim,  146. 
el-Kefr,  vilL  478. 
Kefr  'Abbftah,  185. 
KefV  Abfl,  Tin.  818,  819,  89a 
Kefr'AnAii,Tm.78. 
Kefr  'Aw&D,  TilL  818,  821. 
Kefr  Beita,  rain,  298. 
Kefr  Bii^im,  68, 69,  70,71. 
Kefr  Dtnii,  vilL  428. 
Kefr  FaU^  yilL  87,  88. 
Kefr  Qam&m,  vilL  888,  416. 
Kefr  H&ta,  vill  584. 
Kefr  ^atta,  roin,  189. 
Kefr  Qaawar,  viU.  448. 
Kefr  Jaaz,  TilL  44. 
Kefr  Jerrah,  viU.  87. 
Kefr  ^»Mian,  viU.  134. 
Kefr  tC&nm,  via  185,  140. 
Kefr  Kezma,  not  Cama^  108,  109,  112. 
Kefr  KHy,  vilL  878w 
Kefr  ]^H  Ovanotia,  121,  122. 
Kefr  tCAk,  TilL  488,  484. 
Kefr  el-Lebad,  TilL  125, 126. 
Kefr  Malik,  TilL  291. 
Kefr  Mcnda,  TilL  109,  IIL 
Kefr  Milkeh,  87. 
Kefr  Miflhkj,  or  Kefr  Mlahkeh,  425,  427, 

429. 
Kefr  NAu,  29a 
KiifrBtih»Tin.574. 
KafrIUmiii^Tin.125. 

K*  ir  Sa'ab,  vilL  mi. 

Kt^fr  Sibil,  Afaipairii,  136,  183,  13d. 

Kefr  8^  a41, 

E«frSa*i1d«  Till  575, 

^414,  4ia 


Kefreiya,  tHI.  588. 

ll^eSa,  per^,  145,  158,  288. 

Keiiin,  Tin.  127, 184. 

el.Ken»,  <  the  do«,'  rir.  Z^cw,  12,  18. 

Kelb  Qaarfin,  M.  8L 

KenlBeh,  Cbald.  K^*^9,   'a  ijiiagogw, 

charoh,'129. 
Kedaeh,  Kaneiseb,  <  chorch,*  H  15,  489, 

494. 
Ker&seh,'not  Ckwmm,  846,  847. 
Kerkha,  tIU.  87,  88. 
Kerm  Seddeh,  tUL  584. 
Kerm  'AffOr,  tIU.  579. 
Kersenna,  Tetchea,  680. 
Keafif;  nuD,  AcktkqAf  55,  56. 
Keila,  Oke$ai<m,  154,  155,  284. 
Kearaw&n,  diatr.  616. 
el-Ketweh,  tiIL  444. 
el-Khait,  861. 
KhAfid,  W.  558,  559,  56a 
el-KhlOidljeh,  W.  584. 
el-Khamis,  rain,  278. 
Khln  Kholda,  or  Khaldeh,  Alte,  18,  81 
Kb&n  Meithelfin,  489,  489. 
KhAn  Minyeb,  844. 
Khanilreh,  W.  275. 
KhaxnAb,  diatr.  48. 
KhnAl  SebA',  W.  78. 
el-Khirbeh,  5L 
Kblrbet  el-Qafyeh,  rain,  288. 
Khiibet  9azAr  (s  for  pha),  81. 
Khirbet  Jeraddi,  291. 
Khizbet  JtCAna,  aee  pna. 
Khirbet  Khamta.  278. 
Khirbet  el-Kn^L^ 
Khiibet  MAUli,  808. 
Khiibet  Mimla,  8a 
Khirbet  Raha,  TiU.  428,  429. 
Khirbet  SellAmeh,  81,  82. 
Khirbet  Silim,  56,  57. 
Khirbet  ShAkir,  42. 
Khiibet  YAnA^  58. 
Khirbet  YAnAn,  297. 
Khirbet  el-YehAd,  267. 
Khiyam,  TiU.  873,  888. 
el-KhQ<^,  St  Geoige,  tIU.  274,  285. 
Kholda,  Jleldaa,  see  KhAn  KhoUa. 
Kh&ldeh,  TiD.  146,  154. 
Khanadlyeh,  W.  and  TeU,  110,  113. 
Kh&Uet  el-Werdeh,  W.  63,  67. 
KhulwAt,  plor.  of  Khftlweh,  q.  t. 
KlitllwAt  ef-BiTa4,  881,  882,  418. 
Kli&lweh,  Dnue  ch^wl,  20,  84,  881. 
Khmwet  el-Kufeir,  yilL  882. 
Khatieiaa,  TiU.  118. 

Kburftib  e>RAm,  287.     ^  „    „      ,  ^ 
Kliur«ibeh,  Khurdboh,  ToU,  fliwrf  864. 
Kb&rbeh,  aee  KhiAeh. 
el-Kliirdela,  brito,  48,  873. 
KLuroibeh,  aee  Khur^beh. 
a^irflibeC  TiU.  near  «l;9«?n.  ^W. 
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Khmeiih,  rnln  and  W.  189. 

Khnrwa'ah,  F.  4ia»  415. 

Khflflhibeh,  W.  898,  408;  408,  405. 

Khnahneh,  W.  806,  807,  8ia 

KhQ^eh,  887. 

$ibla,  ^bleh,  'niche  of  prmyer,'  186;  975. 

el-Kibleh,  <  the  loiith,'  450;  451. 

Kil^ilieh,  via  186,  188. 

raya,  via  421. 

l^imieeeztn,  497. 

eUKtnh,  11& 

Kis^n,  Tell,  108. 

el-JiCor&o,  456. 

)pih&'a,868. 

el-KuUb,  TilL  148, 144. 

KfibaUn,  TilL  296. 

Kftharah,  CMbara,  85,  86,  87. 

^&b&^eh,  JiC&bAtijeh,  120;  121« 

¥fibb  £li&8,  Tin.  495. 

^[flbbeh,  rniii,  289. 

gbbet  en-NOfr,  We^,  45& 
bbetRa^27a 
(ftbbet  Se^,  Wely  and  proepeot,  469, 

JUIiibeibeh,  vilL  148, 151. 

K6b5ah,  W.  814,  816. 

Kflbiikhah,  YilL  55. 

Knbibr  el-'Amili^ah,  887. 

^nbdr  loraln,  287. 

Knfoir,  Tia  882. 

Knfehr  YabAa,  via  490;  491. 

KAfln,  yflL  275, 288. 

¥fila*.  M.  585. 

fttU'k,  Tia  51,  88a 

¥iiU'atTawei7,288. 

iLiffahf'castile.' 

Kfilasfln,  roln,  292. 

pTat^'Ain,  140. 

KflTat  Bnslra,  ndn,  414, 415. 

prat  Ibn  Fozeih  806,  818. 

prat  JendaL  Tia  448. 

phit  MefTAd,  57& 

^at  d^Sb^  Aptmm,  550. 

ll^iU'at  auRftb&4,  806, 808^  818. 

pTat  Shema',  62,  65. 

pl4weih,56. 

]|FTi]ei'^  Tia  near  tiie  ooaat,  577. 

ll^ukn'it,  Tia  in  Kemwin,  615. 

Knieileh,  116. 

^ttlAnia.  ploldfll^  Gr.  KM\^r,  (M%  15a 

Ij^fihr,  T&L  141. 

ll^Amieh,  Tia  887-^m. 

l^ia,Tia50A. 

Vjoki,  Tia  59a 

Kmieifidh,  ea 

KimeiMh,  ■eeKeolnb. 

el-Kiineiyiaeh,  ra.  Tia  55a 

pnnibeh,  Tia  42a 

Kimweir,  Tia  59a 

KAr,Tiai84. 

Stah,  roln,  67. 

priwa,  tract  in  Ghdr,  298,  80a 

piftira,  W.  140. 


fnrein,  caetle,  6a 

el-Koreiveh,  via  87. 

Koriet  el.*ESMb,  KkjaO^jearim^  156»  157. 

Knriet  Qi^'a,  134,  185. 

Kxviet  Jit,  GiUa,  184. 

Knriet  ea-Salddb,  267,  284. 

el-Knrkmneh,  mm,  817. 

Pm  $nr(abeh,  298,  294,  817,  8ia 

el-Ktai,  W.  near  the  coast,  69,  66, 77, 90. 

el-K^  W.  in  Anti-Lebaiion,  484,  488, 

489. 
Kfti^6n,  Tin.  424,  425. 
¥fir<in  9a^  <  horns  of  H.'  84a 
Eoiyetein,  TflL  449. 
KiuJ^  rain,  288. 
KnMijeh,  tOL  50a 

^ofeir,  vOL  near  Jisr  KaT^lyeh,  54.  5a 
el-]^nfeir,  ra.  via  near  Damaacna,  449. 
]j|:n9eir,  via  near  Bibleh,  544. 
el-Kns!e,  Dfikk&n,  18,  Sa 
pals.  Ten,  118^  ll4.*W.a9a 
JjllQskfia,  Tia  118^  114. 
pfr  Qfinunftrah,  429. 
Pfr  el-MAUh  806,  807. 
^fi8t&l,15a 
ptaifeh,444. 

Kih^eh.  nat  bridge,  421,  422-484. 
el-Enzhdya  (¥?  ^?),  Bnrok.  Kaddiflja, 

58a 


el-LAdiki^,  Gr.  AaMuMi^  Laodkm,  8a 

UlA,  tHL  485. 

LAseh,  Tia  609. 

el-LI(i«n,  rain,  150, 151. 

Lam,  W.  86a 

el-LeddAn,  riT.  89a 

Lebweh,  ZAo,  582  aq. 

Lebweh,  F.  and  rir.  582,  587,  588,  589. 

L^HAn,  Legio,  Me^ddo,  116»  117,  lia 

liVah,  Tia  87,  88. 

libbeija,  Tia  42a 

libnin,  LAamfm,  K.  581. 

Lifta,  LiftcOi,  Tia  ISa 

el-Lttftny,  Zeonto,  riT.  48^  49, 58, 885-887, 

421,  428,  424. 
liwa,  stream,  451. 
lAbieh,  tUL  841. 

LQdd,Heb.Io(^  Gr.AMa,l#ddb,142, 14a 
Ll4tim,  fimi.  15a 
Lnfi^  TflL  421. 
Lnweizlnj,  F.  869. 
Lnweixeh,  Tia  889. 


el-Maghasel,  <  the  mindle,'  580. 
Makhmel,  or  Mtikhmel,   not  a  gotnd 

name  for  northern  Lebanon,  59a 
el-MakhrM,  804,  817. 
el-Ma^fib,  rain,  8ia 
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Ka^i^nh,  tiH.  448,  460, 451,  46S. 

Malia,  vilL  680. 

Hftlili,  W.  and  castle,  806, 807,  809. 

MAlihnh,  vilL  265,  37S. 

HUlikiyeh,  867. 

Manila,  Gr.  KXi/tm  HUrfisMmr^  587. 

MAni'a,  M.  444,  470. 

•l.Mai4Am»eh,  863. 

cl-MaiifArah,  ndn,  58. 

fl-Haov&Hyel^  tiIL  14. 

el-Manf  Aiy,  in  the  9<0eh,  894,  89e. 

Mftr,*  lord,' a  title. 

MAr£liAa,272. 

KAr  Elisha',  oonv.  596. 

MAr  Jiijis  el-Qomeira,  oonr.  St^  Oeocge, 

564,  571. 
MAr  MaHta,  vilL  564w 
MArSerkli,ooiiy.587. 
BfAr  Serkis  of  Bediemh,  506. 
MAr  YaHcob,  conv.  584. 
Mai'aba,  viD.  448^  471. 
Ma*rabCbi,  >nU.  and  W.  50S. 
el-MArieh,  viU.  888. 
Mar^y,  pr.  a  180. 
MAr6n,  vilL  69,  870. 
Mariks,  TilL  east  of  Sidon,  88. 
Mar^B,  vOL  vest  of  tlie  QAIeh,  868. 
ei-lfaa-^,  K^ia',  582. 
Mos'Ady,  Arabs,  802,  808, 804,  806. 
M&sy.  Till  501. 
Ma^  BAlns,  584. 
el-Maat,  'death,'  Ht.  18, 18,  88. 
Maos,  W.  821. 
MedAkhah,  vill.  429. 

MeidAn,  in  Damoscns,  454,  465, 468,  470. 
Meifidhiliu,  vUl.  51. 
Meiron,  i/emm,  73. 
MeirAba,  vill  610. 
Meis,  Meis  el-Jebel,  869. 
MeHbelOin,  W.  and  KhAn,  489. 
el-Mejumi*a,  bridge,  840. 
Mejdel,  Magdnla,  344. 
Mcjdel,  Magdnl-tenna^  295. 
Mejdel  *Ai\jar,  vUl  428,  429,  492-495. 
Mejdel  Belhi<^,  425. 
Mejdel  KeHhn,  vilL  86. 
Mejdel  csh-Shems,  401. 
Mejdel  Silim,  vill.  66. 
Mejdel  Y&bu,  vUl.  140. 
M^delYiK  viU.87. 
Mejdel  Ziin,  vill  62,  65. 
el-Mekr,  vilL  630. 
Mekach,  vill.  496,  500. 
Melik,W.  109,  110,  118. 
MeU&hah,  F.  863,  864. 
Melliil,  species  of  oak,  317. 
Mell6m,  red  oak,  394. 
Menbej,  F.  447. 
MentI^  vill.  471,  472,  474. 
el-Mensy,  rain,  116. 
MenyArah,  vill.  578. 
Merah,  *  goat-house,'  89. 
Medgim,  niio,  292. 


Meij,  *  meadow.' 

el-Meij,  at  Damasena,  459. 

el-Men,  In  the  Bfi)p4'a,  495. 

Men  'Ay6n,  distr.  50,  878,  874. 

MenBi8n^87. 

Mej  Ibn  ^^»dr,  148,  144^  146. 

Meij  el-MAii,  400. 

Meij  Shemlseb,  425. 

Men  Yafbry,  400. 

el-Merjemeh,  oasde,  29L 

Menina,  ruin,  275,  288. 

d-Mer^ab,  casde,  402. 

Meikebeh,  vilL  55. 

Mer6j,  *  meadows,'  plmr.  of  Meij,  t3L  688. 

Meiramln,  Tell,  62,  65. 

MesAdv,  daily  honse,  899. 

Me^aideh,  vUL  576. 

Meshg^nrah,  viU.  421. 

Mei^ad,  Wely,  875,  89& 

el-Meahhed,  vilL  108. 

MetAwOeh,  sing.  MntawAlj,  88,  4L 

el-Metn,  distr.  15. 

Mesra'ah,  <goat-Tma«Bi'  899,  40& 

Mexra'ah,  vilL  east  of  lyre,  69. 

Mezra'ah,  viU.  east  of  Nahr  $idtb,  614. 

el-Meseh,  vilL  441,  448. 

MfAr,  vUL  85,  86,  87,  108. 

MifisSr,  via  154,  166w 

el-MO^  W.  114. 

Mhnis,  vilL  882. 

Minin,  282. 

el-Mlnyeh,  KhAn,  844. 

Mirh  Kefir  SQghAblyeh,  ynSL  584. 

el-Mirr,  vilL  188,  14a 

Miiyamtn,  see  Meryamln. 

Mishk,  W.  426. 

el-Miskiyeh,  *  the  waterar,'  581. 

Miyeh'wa-Mlyeh,  vilL  86,  87. 

Mizyara,  vilL  585. 

Mu'a44amiyeh,  W.  72,  864. 

el-Mu'ajJueh,  Tell,  810,  814,  829. 

el-Mu'allakah,  *the  soqiended,' tOL  nav 

the  coast,  84. 
el  Mu'allakah,  vill.  near  ZaUefa,  495. 
el-Mudahdirah,  vill.  186. 
el-Mudauwarah,  F.  344. 
Mi4lya,  vilL  486. 
el-Mughaiyir,  viU.  292. 
Mughar,  vill.  Mearvhf  79.  80. 
MnghAr,  vill  west  of  the  ^Aleh,  862. 
Mugharat  BaniAs,  407. 
Mngharat  er-Rahib,  eza  eonv.  589. 
Mngharibeh,  *  western  Afrioans,*  186, 189. 
el-MnghdAsheh,  vill  36,  37. 
el-Mughciriyeh,  vill.  and  W.  602,  606;  609. 
Mnghr  en-Namar,  Tell,  868. 
Mnhaiditheh,  vilL  427,  428,  429. 
MQhamy,  291. 

Muliaiteh,  for  Moliaiditheh,  428,  429. 
Muheibib,  vill  369. 
Mujcddii*,  rain  and  W.  316,  887. 
Mujeidil,  vfll  118. 
el-Maka4iych,  riv.  566,  657. 
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lOkhmls,  JVitAMod^  389. 
MOkhmel,  aee  Makhmel. 
MOkhna,  plain,  182, 185,  298,  801. 
el-Mokabrtt,  itream,  448,  46L 
el-MnViim't  "▼•  ^<Moii»  114,  US,  lie. 
el-Mnlebbis,  vilL  140. 
el-Museitirah,  vill.  608. 
el-Mfintftr,  862. 
el-Maro^&t,  KhAn,  495. 
Miiri^TiIL889. 
Mnaheirifeh,  tiIL  near  ^dfftriBli,  118. 
Mnsheirifeh,  tIR  on  W.  KhAUd,  559. 
Moshmnah,  tiIL  119. 
M&f ^firah,  298. 
Muffin,  W.  121,  125. 
el-Mnrttrr,  W.  288,  284. 
MutefleUim,  flee  el-MutMDim. 
el-Mntsellim,  'governor,*  TeO,  116;  117. 
el-Mnf&lleh,  vilL  872,  878. 
el-Mnxeiri'ah,  vilL  east  ofBenthieh,  141. 
Museirfali,  W.  near  Bett  Ummar»282L 


N 


NAbhia,  Tnlg.  for  Nftbnlna. 

N&bnliu,  Net^nUi,  Skeehmm,  127-188,  299, 

80a       Abundance  of  water,    S99. 

Mounds  of  ashes,  299. 
Natileh,  viU.  528,  529. 
Nahr,  *  river.' 

Nahr  Anwaly,  riv.  BotfremUf  86;  87. 
Nahr  B&rid,  582,  588. 
Nahr  Ibrahim,  riy.  Adotm,  601,  606,  009. 
Nahr  el-Kelb,i^atf,baiin,  609, 610.  Ftei, 

12,  la    Inscriptions  and  sonbtuM^ 

617-624. 
Nahr  Na'mAn,  Bebu,  88,  102, 104. 
Nahr  Beshaln,  584. 
Nahr  Mbhi,  152. 
en-N4kdrah,  BAs,  62,  66. 
•n-NAkArah,  vOL  127. 
Na*mAii,  see  Nahr  Na'min, 
en->Na*meh,  Deir  en-N.  84. 
Narabeh,  Tell,  125. 
Na?!^  pr.  a  419. 
NAfir,  W.  near  Kefir  Bii^  72. 
N&fir,  W.  near  Danmeh,  295. 
N&'ibab,  Persian  wheel,  551. 
en-Na'ftrah,  viU.  887,  889. 
Naw«t*faneh,  W.  29a 
Neba',  *  fountain.' 
Neba'  *Aiyar,  498  sq. 
Neba*  eVArds,  574. 
Neba»  el-'Asal,  610. 
Neba'  el-9&5b&ny,  878. 
Neba'  el-Leben,  610. 
Neba'  el-M&dineh,  5a 
Neba'  Shemi^  500. 
Neba'  Shuk^ah,  51. 
en-Neb4t,  'Ain,  587,  695. 
NeUttyeh  el-Fd^a,  44,  48. 
Neb&ityeh  et-Ta^Lta,  44, 48. 
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Nebk,  TiIL  452,  584. 

Neby,  'prophets' 

Nebj  'Aly  ei-TAhir,  We^y,  44. 

Neby  BAyaitd,  802. 

Neby  BeUn,  298,  801. 

Neby  DaniAl,  148. 

Neby  Habil,  Abel,  Wely,  481. 

Neby  Ismail,  105. 

Nebylfindau,  Tell,  Laodioecu   554,  555w 

557. 
NebyMisl7,87. 
Nel^  'Othmin,  Wely,  588. 
Neby?AfV,44. 
Neby  Said,  105,  108,  lia 
Neby  Samwil,  159. 
Neby  Shit,  Seih,  tUL  501, 502,  608. 
Neby  S^  44. 
Neby  Siltfa,  vill.  425,  426. 
NebyThl^,  Wely,  141. 
NebyYAnas,  84,85;  saeel^lheh. 
Neby  Yftnas,  at  QalhiU,  88L 
Neby  Za'Ar,yi]L  495,  498. 
Nmemeh,  M.  292L 
N^  yilL  444. 
Nemfkr,  'panther^'  W.  411 
Nedeh,  tOL  124. 
Nl|^yi]L87. 
Nhnriii,84L 
NuW  vilL  78,  79. 
N&ti^lln,  tOL  284. 
Ni4b^  rain,  844. 
NAri^840. 

NoQauiyeh,  people  and  H.  890,  657. 
en-Nttfr,  *  victo^,*  458. 


el-'Oreimeh,  ySL  675. 

'OtiunAn,  pr.  n.  588. 

'OtfamAn  I^AzAry  (s  for  pha^  Wely,  AOL 

el-'Oseir,  vilL  105,  108. 


Bafftntyeh,  Btq^haneoy  578. 

Baf  idh,  vilL  429. 

BAf  tdia,  BAf  Idieh,  yill.  128, 188. 

BahAb,  810,  814,  829. 

er-Ba^hAniyeh,  888. 

Batth,  YilL  501. 

er-BAm,  or  er-BAn,  lake,  Pkhia,  899,  400. 

er-BAm,  Ramah  of  Bei^jamb,  287. 

BAmeh,  /SamaAof  Asher,  68  sq. 

BAmeh,  i2kisiaA  of  Naphtali,  78,  7a  i 

BAmeh,  near  Hebron,  279. 

BAmtn,  Till.  126,  127. 

Bamleh,  142,  146,  15L 

er-BAn,  Birket,  see  er-BAm. 

e]:.BA8,  TilL  185. 

BAs  el-Abya^  Firm.  ai»«Bi,  44, 62,  65^  9a 

BAs  el-Atm«iv  TilL  69. 
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Rfts  el-'Ain,  near  Tyn^  59. 

K&8  eWAin,  near  YAfa,  140. 

R&8  el-'Aujeh,  878, 

er-Ra»  Ba'albek,  OMmOi  584-587. 

R&8  Elida,  272. 

R&8  el-FAriy  808. 

Ris  Jcdrah,  85. 

R&s  Kcrka*,  vflL  145.      WiitteD  tko  B4b 

Kerker. 
Rfts  el-Metn,  tiIL  15. 
Rds  en-Nakikrah,  i9ai2a  Tifffenw^  68^  77, 

89,  90. 
R48  Rmneileh,  86. 
R&8  Sa'dijeh,  84. 
RAaheiya,  vilL  879,  480,  481. 
Bfiaheiyet  el-FokliAr,  (or  R.  cl-FiiUi-Uuur,) 

415  eq. 
Raa4  Aba  el-Kh&u^  W.  817. 
BeifAn,  t.  615. 
Rentbiah,  vfXL  141. 
Reahaln,  Nahf^  584 
Reshrasb,  W.  299. 
Reon  el-I^adeth,  tOL  581. 
Restan,  Artthuta^  55L 
Ribfih,  W.  140,^398.     " 
Ribleb,  Riblah,  542^546. 
Ridffbab,  Tell,  810,  815. 
RihSn,  « myrtle,'  M.  87,  40,  4^  491. 
RiBhr<iah,  W.  276,  282. 
Riiban,  W.  88. 
Rabeiveh,  W.  290. 
er-Rfibadiyeh,  W.  342,  844. 
Ri4aibeh,'^vm.  448. 
R&khlch,  temple,  485,  488. 
RAm,  vill.  37,  38,  89. 
cr-Rumudy,  vilL  602, 603. 
Rihnah,  Ruma,  108,  110. 
er-Rumeh,  'Aiu,  601. 
Rumeileh,  vilL  36. 
Romeish,  vill.  68. 
R4mia,  vill.  44. 
R&mm.'iiia,  rain,  145. 
R&mmatieh,  RimmoHj  108,  110 
Rummnu,  liimntonj  290. 
RAmy,  '  Gieek,*  80,  126. 
Raweis,  vill.  103,  104. 
Raweis,  Nel.ji*,  608. 
Raweitiot  Kum,  87,  38. 


§abtneb,  vll 
S&binlnv,  M 

1.449. 

-^•am,  448. 

Sadik  ei-I 

na  iny,  pr.  n.  140. 

SaMin,  viU. 

^IG.' 

§afed,  AVy  ' 

'  72,  74. 

•  ur  Tibnin,  58. 

Sttfitii,  M' 

'  i)j  §afi|a. 

Sabi'h   1" 

1. 

S^.iil,''.' 

\M)1. 

Saba,  ^ . 

;  490,  491. 

Sabil  I  . 

.  b,  489,  490,  491 

e9-$a^  *  dewrt  ^ain,*  489 1^  471^  4781 

485. 
Sal^^,  W.  501. 
Saida,  iSitloM,  88. 
Saida,  Tffl.  194. 
Saidaii;Sl7a,  ooiiTent,  469. 
Sa'idlyeb,  Tell,  810. 
S&kiit,  Suocoth,  809,  810,  819,  88t. 
es-Salkm,  gate,  455. 
e^-Sallb,  Nahr,  610,  611,  814. 
BiUI^Aay,  tUL  81. 
S&lihljeh,  TiIL  441,  444,  489,  4781 
SAU^yeh,  Tell,  448. 
SAIim,  SktJem,  298. 
S&lim,  vilL  117,  119. 
SAlim,  Wely,  315. 
Salm6D  el.Fftfii7,  Weir,  188;  296L 
ea^SAmkb,  891. 
Samiiiyeh,  roiii|  890. 
Saalk,  we  Satftk. 

SAnir,  yfXL  and  fcitr.  188, 80t,  801. 
S&xlfl,  Soria,  154,  155,  156. 
Sa'sa*,  vilL  near  Kefr  Bir'im,  88,  89,  78. 
SaW,  in  W.  el-'AJam,  447. 
e$-§aawAneb,  yilL  55,  58. 

SeArein,  tiD.  88; 

MArieli,  Sifphtm,  109,  11(V  111,  118. 

Seflneh,  vill.  428,  481. 

Seij&r,  or  Sbeizar,  Lrnma^  55a 

Scyfir,  vilL  79,  81. 

Seij&r,  aee  pbbet  SdjAr. 

Selameb,  pr.  n.  129. 

Selblt,  nda,  144. 

Selhab,  ndn,  806,  808. 

SelUmeb,  W.  78,  80,  81,  842,  844. 

Sel6^y,  W.  64. 

Selwin,  SUoam,  189. 

Semlkeh,  vill.  676. 

Sommawineb,  vilL  677. 

Semmiiiiieh.  Simonias,  118. 

Semfi'y,  vill.  72,  76,  77. 

Senik,  riv.  38. 

Serada,  389. 

Seraiyib,  W.  and  brook,  415* 

Serdr,  vilL  676. 

Serbah,  vilL  37,  88,  42. 

Seribbiu,  vilL  and  W.  61,  ei, 

Serremau,  Tell,  344. 

Sha'ab,  W.  78,  81,  82,  86,  87.-711  87. 

Sba*ad,  vilL  532. 

Sh&b,  distr.  66. 

esh-ShaMb,  W.  21,  33. 

Sha'ir,  W.  125,  126,  134,  136. 

eab-Sha'ir,  Tell,  600. 

Sbabut,  W.  603. 

esh-Sbafal),  castle,  665. 

Sha*fti^  vill.  286. 

esb-Sh  ghur,  distr.  77,  78,  629,  680. 

e«h-Sh  k,  Tdl,  329. 

esb-Shuin.  i^:ima8cn8,  468. 

Sh^i,  U.  L"»l. 

Sharalin.i   J.  vilL  676. 
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•Bh-ShAreh,  distr.  6T8.  "    • 

Sbebrth,  W.  609. 
Shefa  'Omar,  vill.  108. 
ShehAb,  fara.  431. 
Shehfm,  W.  and  yilL  85,  87. 
esh-Sheikh,  *  the  aged,  the  elder.' 
eih-Sheikh,  Jebel,  Moiud  Eetmm,  48»  68, 

878,  879,  iOO,  426  eq.  481 1^    IVo 
summitii,  48,  879. 

Sheikh  'Aij&sh,  Welj  add  hri^ge,  575. 

Sheikh  'Aly,  W.  184. 

Sheikh  Bnreik,  viU.  118; 

Sheikh  D&nd,  W.  825. 

Sheikh  GLtnim,  Wd)7,  29Q. 

Sheikh  QaMD,  Telira29. 

Sheikh  9azaib,  Wely,  894. 

Sheikh  Khfidr,  Wely,'4(M,  408. 409. 

Sheikh  Mnhammed,  TilL'  577,  578.  ' 

Sheikh   *0tlini4ii    QAcftrr  (s   for   pha\ 

Wely,  401. 
Sheikh  SAlim,  Wely,  816.^ 
Sheikh  Salmon  el-F4riaK,  pee  SalmAlu 
Sheikh  Shaleh,  vill.  m. 
Sheikh  T&ba,  tiU.  678, 
Sheikh  Yafdry,  W^,  400. 

Sheikh  Yiiaiif,  Tell,  896. 

Sheixir,  Abnlf.  see  Se^ 

ShelAh,  vilL  674. 

Shemiseh,  viU.  426. 

Sheml4n,  vfll.  21. 

Shemm&s,  W.  39. 

Shem^n,  Neba*,  500. 

Sher&fat,  viU.  265. 

Shorak,  W.  134.  . 

Shordr,  W.  340. " 

Shib'a,  or  Shiba»,  W.  878, 879,  411—7311 

879,  405,  407,  414,  «18. 
fOifflHiT,  Till;  44. 
Shiyiikh,  vill.  276,  288. 
Sh{kf,  difitr.  633. 

ShAfeh,  vill.  134. 

Shukheit,  W.  283,  284. 

eah-Shukii;  castle,  48  iq.  68. 

Shiikifeth-Thaur,  496. 

Shftkin,  vill.  44,  61, 65. 

esh-Shfikk,  W.  and  min,  809. 

Shukrah,  viU.  58. 

esh-Sharkiyeh,  'the  eajt,*4S0,  45L 

esh-Sh&rkv,  gate,  455. 

Shiittab,  H:U,  339. 

ShfiwalMv,  vill  37. 

Shnweikeh,  vilL  284. 

Sbuweir,  vill.  616. 

Shnweiysi,  viU.  882,  419. 

Si'a,  rnin,  2iM. 

Sib'al,  vill.  585. 

Sid  Dahijd,  Wely,  898^  896. 

§if8Af,  vill    72,  73r 

§ift&f,  W  tvj,434.  ... 

es-Sik,  W.  200. 

Sin  Ibl,  vill.  a93. 

SindiAn,  *  ilex,*  390, 89L 

es-Siudi&i:eb,  viU.  120. 


Sirin,  vflL  504. 
SkanderAna,  Till.  87. 

toba,  vilL  154, 156^  167, 168,  f84. 
A,viIL682. 
Snbfiih,  Arabfl,  841. 
Sftbbaiin,  vilL  114. 
SAbbfirah,  vill.  440. 

e^Sabeibeh,  oastle  near  BloUs,  404,  412. 
Sftoeir,  mistletoe,  128. 
SQfeA^  see  §ii^A£  * 
Suhmata,  TiD.  67,  68;  78. 
Si^mnr,  Till.  424. 
Sti  Wady  Barada,  478  00. 
Stikhnin,  Tin.  Scgme,  88,  84,  86 
S&^,  Arabs,  826,  888. 
Snlt&n  Ya'k6b,  Till.  428,  429. 
Snlt&na,  joad,  141. 
^ftmrah,  rain,  292. 
e^§amt,  W.  284. 
SadUtn.  Tin.  284. 
$Qmiin,  Jebel,  9,  609,  616. 
e^Silbr,  W.  276. 
Si^a,  .2bra&,  168. 
SfirAr,  W.  15a 
Sarg^ya,  tOL  486,  602. 
es-Surijeh,  es-Sndiy,  gate,  443,  466. 
§teah,  TflL  184. 
SQrtabeh,  see  Kiim  $Qr|iaMh. 
Suft  el-'Afrit,  Vol  575. 
Snweinit,  W.  288,  289. 
ef-$nweireh,  *  picture,'  F.  429. 


Ta'annnk,  TVkmocA,  117. 

et-T&bighah,  845,  846. 

e^T^yibeh,  Opkra,  H^Mtdm,  Txfl.  290. 

ef-T aiyibeh,  Till  near  esh-Shi&klf;  68. 

et-T<^7^^bt  "^^  ^^•r  Beisftn,  880. 

et-T<^7i^b»  ▼iU-  ftod  W.  near  Ba'albek, 

503,  504. 
Tambfirtt,  tHL  87. 
t&na,  F.  Thanatiy  295. 
Tann6r,  Heb.  n^^n,  'oren,  flmaof,'  44, 

416. 
Tann6r  EyAb,  345. 
TannurSn,  viUages,  W.  600,  601. 
'^'arabnlua,  see  TripoSs, 
Taum  KiJia,  '  twins  of  N.'  two  peaks  cf 

Lebanon,  87,  888,  421. 
Tanrah,  cannl,  446,  470,  478. 
ct-Tawahin,  W.  72,  842. 
et-Teim,  W.  charaotei^  878, 878, 879, 889» 

413,  415,  420,  426,  480,  492. 
Teir  Iflarfa,  vUl  62. 
feitabeh,  viU.  76. 
etrTekiyth,  in  Jemsalem,  190. 
et-Tek!yeh,  ,at  Damaaou^  469. 
Ten  'AbbA?,  ruin,  677. 
TeU  'Asftr,  29a 
TeU  el-Bedawiyeh,  110, 11& 
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Ten  Bttaftn,  828,  889. 

Ten  Birweh,  88. 

Ten  Da'Ok,  108w 

Ten  Dn)blii,  tym,  Zti,  888. 

Ten  el-Feras,  862,  888,  40L 

Ten  HabbOah,  47. 

Ten  el-9aiuh,  vHl  574. 

TeU9asQr(sfort>ha),  81. 

Ten  Q(^m,  848.     Not  Ca^permaa^  858. 

Ptob.  Chanak,  859. 
Ten  el-Harr&weh,  868,  864. 
Ten  el-Kfi^j,  Dm,  890-888. 
Ten  ]^'m6ii,  Cmmgma,  JUmor,  114, 115. 
Ten  el-Kerikef,  127. 
Ten  KJb6n,  108. 
Ten  KnrdAiiT,  104. 
Ten  Kualfl,  114. 
Ten  N&ma,  874. 
TeU  e^Sftfieh,  151. 
Ten  esh-SbemmAm,  Tffl.  114. 
Ten  eth-Thdrah,  115. 
Ten  Yftnftn,  88. 
•  Tenet  Qana,  tUL  561,  564. 
Tenfil,  phir.  of  TeU,  445,  470. 
Tentoy,  vflL  567. 
Terbtkhah,  tOL  66. 
Terkfimieb,  TnamAn^  278. 
Ten^^ia,  tOI.  66,  67. 
Teaseiya,  tDL  475. 
T^yAifr,  vm.  806. 
eth-Thanr,  495. 

eth-Thelj,  <  snow,'  Jebel,  Barmm^  5Ql 
Thelthkha,  Neby  Sfifa,  426. 
Tlbnto,  Toron,  57,  58  aq. 
Tfll,  vin.  184. 
et-Ttn,  F.  344. 
TinSyeh,  Jebel,  444. 
et-Tlny,  TeU,  427. 
Tirza,  vflL  698. 
et-Ttreh,  vUL  near  'Aldba,  104. 
et-Ttreh,  viU.  near  Lydda,  141,  142. 
T6m,  see  Tamn. 
T6b4s,  Thebez,  806. 
T&bukah,  'terrace,'  821,  825. 
Tiibtiiat  Fahil,  PeOa,  821. 
TiiVfin,  vUL  113. 
TflbQlyeh,  272. 
et-Tuffah,  distr.  88,  41. 
Tubeisliimeh,  W.  276. 
et-Tujjar,  Kb&n,  840,  841. 
Tiikan,  123. 
JM  Keram,  126. 
Tuleil  ol-FW,  Gibeahy  286. 
TAlin,  vilL  55,  58. 
Tailusiyeh,  vilL  66. 

TQUftzah  (z  for  pha),  Tirzah,  302,  803. 
Tuma,  Thomas,  gate,  466. 
Tamm6n,  302,  306. 
TQmrab,  vilL  near  esb-Shfikif;  62. 
Tfimrah,  viU.  in  plain  of  'Akka,  103,  104. 
ftimrah,  viU.  near  Tabor,  840. 
Tnr'an,  viU.  109,  110,  112,  341. 
Turbul,  via  and  M.  682  aq. 


people,  86S. 
TmmiiB  'ly«,  29L 


Urn  el-'AJra,  Ten,  810,  829. 

Urn  d-'Amftd,  to.  vffl.  in  the  BfiHasi;  88. 

Um  el-'Amad,  VflL  aorlli  of  plahi  of  £*- 

diaekm,  118. 
Urn  Bim,  282. 
Um  el-Fa^  yfiSL  190. 
Urn  el-Qftratein,  to.  viH.  558. 
Um  el-Meia,  min,  288. 
Um  SelAkhlt,  min,  88. 
Um  e»-ZenAt,  Tin.  11^  116;  120. 
tun,  Tin.  184. 
r|4a,  l»aM,  878. 


8 


Wat|yel-Bi]ij,608. 

Webr,  ^prra  af/rwaam^  ooatfj  of  Sadit  887. 

Wddeh,  vm.  866,  871. 

el-Weaa',  W.  121, 128, 184. 

Wesar,  Tm.  117,  889.    Not  Hflour,  889. 

WfiUls,  Tm.  864. 

Wulid  'Aly,  Araba,  458.  . 


TAbia,  riv.  88. 

YAbia,  W.  810,  816,  817. 

YabrAd,  aee  Yebr6d. 

Ya'bud,  yflL  121,  122. 

YAfa,  Heb.  Jc^ho,  Or.  ISwirq^  Jcfpa,  142, 

161« 
Ya»fftr,  W.  440. 
Yaflby,  Meij,  400. 
YatifOfeb,  via  601,  502. 
Ya^ifCifeh,  W.  486,  601,  502. 
Ya*k6b,  pr.  n.  Jacob,  129. 
YA^tik,  via  ffukkok,  81. 
Y&lo,  Aijahn,  144,  145. 
el-YAmon,  via  120. 
YAntin,  Janon,  297. 
YAron,  via  61,  62, 
Yaaid,  302. 
YAtir,  via  61. 
YebrAd,  Jabntda,  666. 
el-Yehtidiyeh,  vill.  near  Tn>nin,  68. 
el-YehAdiyeh,  via  near  YAfa,  140,  141. 
Yemen,  party,  146,  283. 
Yemm6neh,  via  and  lake,  648. 
Yerka,  viU.  103. 
Yerzah,  ruin,  307,  308. , 
Yeshtfa,  vUL  164,  165. 
Yezid,  canal,  446,  469,  470,  4781 
Yiihmnr,  via  421,  422,  428. 
YAnin,  via  and  W.  680. 
Yttn|ah,  via  430,  489. 
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Za'ireh,  W.  898,  405,  408. 

ez-Zaherftny,  riv.  48 ;  loiiroe,  46. 

Zahleh,  tUI.  486,  500,  547. 

es-2^ftr,  rain,  188. 

Za'rir,  W.  490,  491. 

Za*rftr,  Megpihut,  medlar  tree,  491,  492. 

Za'dra,  tOL  890,  89a 

Zan^ar,  vilL  51,  58,  55. 

ez-ZaivArib,  vilL  near  'Ar^a,  578w 

ex-Zaw&zib,  ruin  near  Af  ^  60d. 

ZawUta,  Till  128,  184. 

Zaweittneh,  vilL  564. 

ez-Z&wieh,  Till.  140. 

Zebed&nj,  vilL  487,  485. 

Zebdeh,  vllL  north  of  plain  of  Esdraelon, 

118. 
Zebdeh,  rilL  weet  of  Ta'biid,  lt& 


Zebdin,  vilL  48. 

Zehnteh,  vflL  41. 

Zeita,  vill.  124. 

Zeiteh,  Zeitj,  vilL  546,  557. 

eE-Zeit6ny,  Tell,  427. 

Zekweh,  see  Dhekweh. 

Zelafeh,  vilL  117. 

Zerin,  vilL  and  W.  Jand,  117,  122,  128, 

810,  820,  829,  888. 
Zerka,  W.  810. 
et-ZeiT&*a,  yilL  544,  564. 
^i-Ztb,  Admb,  Eed^ipa,  628,  630. 
^SibWn,  TilL  65,  66. 
ZibM,  75. 

Zngharta,  rilL  584,  587. 
Z^  el-Khnr&b,  yilL  617. 
Zt^  MekAyn,  vilL  617. 
Zft^  M&i^bah^  tDL  617. 
ez-ZAV^eb,  via  54. 
es-ZarWD,  broQik,  50^  Bh 


INDEX   II. 


ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,   ANTIQUITIES,   ETC. 


Modem  Aiabio  names  will  be  found  in  ilie  preoeding  Index.    For  ; 

matten^  the  reader  Is  referred  to  tlie  ynry  ftdl  Table  of  Contents  prefixed  to  tlie  Tolnme. 
AnoieDt  names  diPktoetf  and  the  fike,  an  here  printed  in  ifaKa 
Ancient  places  now  first  Tisited  or  identified^  are  mazlDed  b^  an  asterisk  (*). 

Those  in  like  manner  first  visited  or  identified  daring  onr  former  joomej,  and  hers 

again  mentioned,  are  marked  by  a  dagger  (f)* 


AOtHUf  see  ileKMCb 

AM  Beth  Maaehah^f  972. 

AbOa  of  Lysanias,  48(M84. 

Abraham's  house,  etc.  279. 

Accho,  Ptolemaii,  92. 

Adiabari,7^ 

Achtlu^*  55. 

Admb,  628. 

Acrn^  see  Ahf€t» 

Aeroiatene^  toparohj,  296. 

Acrabi,^  296. 

AdonUy  riv.  606. 

AdorOf^  Adorcdmf  see  DAra. 

.^Enm,  888. 

A^akm,^  *  145. 

Am,*  on  north  border,  584. 

AjeUonj  see  Aijalon. 

Aira,  207-211. 

Alemelh,  287. 

Alexandrotchme,  628. 

Abnon,  287. 

AimmOf  Abantiy  nv.  447. 

Anne,  see  St.  Anne. 

Anti-Lebanon,    western    declivity,    420. 

Eastern  decUvity,  441,  485,  489,  491. 

General  featnres,  547,  548. 
AtOipaina^j  139. 
Antonia,  fortn^ss,  230'24a 
Apcanea,  550. 
Apheoa,  temple  of  Venns^  605-607. 


Aqnedoot,  near  Bdrftt^  14^  23.  At  Beit 
Ifiiy,  17.  AtsonzoeoftheZalierft^y, 
45,  46.  FVom  Soloman*s  pools,  285. 
At  Jerusalem,  247.  ^  Perforated 
stones,  17,  18,  273,  285. 

AnAoy  tOL  Gr.^Apo^o,  88. 

ArtAak,  the  Gh^,  888. 

AjM,  AfhAi,\  848. 

Area,  ArHteSf  579  sq. 

Arckehie,  SOi. 

Arethua,  551. 

Arimatkea,  141. 

AriUei,  see  Area. 

AjKMnon,  moontain,  77. 

Ashes,  momids  of,  at  Jemsalem,  201,  202. 
At  N&bnlns,  299. 

A»o<^,  plain  and  city.  111. 

Atdon,  the  Gh6r,  884. 

Awrankis,  see  HaurSn. 


B 

Baal-Gad,*  prob.  at  B&mAs^  409,  410. 

Baal-Eermom,*  409,  410. 

Ba'albek,  see  HeUcpokt. 

BcBther,  266. 

BalmarkM,  a  Baal,  16,  17. 

Barinmn,  castellum,  578. 

Belfort,  fortress,  49. 

Bebu,  nv.  104. 
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BelToir  of  the  cmudn%  Eankab,  810, 
889. 

Bemdah,  276. 

BtrytiUy  Beirftt,  7-12. 

BetarwHf  not  Bother,  268. 

Betharmaba,*  144,  145. 

Betk-AnoAj  281. 

Betk-AHfet^f  848. 

BeA-D(^(m^  298. 

Bethdy  i  q.  Bother?  270. 

Bttk-tmtik,  not  at  'Amkah,  108,  108. 

hotter  of  the  Rabhin8,*267-289.  At  Beth- 
el? 270. 

BetlJdum  of  Jndah,  272,  278,  285. 

BeMAem  of  Zebolun,  11& 

BeAoaauuAa,*  la. 

B€lk'Rekob,  871,  872. 

BetJMda,  at  et-TAbighah,  86a 

Beth-tkam,  BeA-shem^  829  aq. 

Beih-^kemeik,^  158. 

BetkuKa,  not  at  Beit  Ilfk,  887  aq. 

Beth'Zadkana,*  284. 

Beth-ntr,  276,  277. 

Betogcitrtt,^  194. 

Beti^ua,  Gr.  BrrvXo^  887  aq. 

Bevelled  stoiiea,  229  aq. 

Bexelka,  190,  191,  211. 

^{jcfremtfff  rhr.  aee  Anwalj. 

Bread,  not  sold  by  peaaanta,  127. 

Bridge,  anc.  from  temple,  S^l-227. 

BnflfaloB  in  the  H^eh,  89&  In  tha  Bn- 
kei'a,  561. 

Bntis,  Pclla,  828. 


Cb&rf,*8a 

Cce$carta  PhU^  Pimeaif  410. 

Cbrntnona,*  115. 

Cana  of  Galilee,t  108. 

Coffemamny  at  Kh&n  Mlnyeh,  847-^58. 
Argnmenta,  848-854.  Teatfanoniea 
of  early  wiitera  and  traveUecBy  854- 
858. 

Capharootia,  aee  Caparooda, 

Ccfkar  SdMyj  188. 

Carom,  156,  272. 

CcuftOum  EmmmUf  151. 

Cavern  nnder  Besetha,i91. 

Cedart  of  Lebanon,  588-59&  Great  am- 
phitheatre, 590. 

Cemeteiy,  Engliab,  178.    AmericMi,  179. 

CeHdetia,  marsh,  104. 

CAaMo,«88. 

Chtdeit  *  nnder  Lebanon,  497. 

Chaabn^f  154. 
ChonmiH,  at  Tell  Hftm,  859. 
Ckrjftonkooi,  riv.  447. 
Cisteraa  at  Hableh,  187. 
CS0MRI,  Lamaka,  7, 


CbaN#f*  809. 

Caln^naf  546. 

Cohimn  near  Deir  el-Ahmar,  580. 

Con^  of  Scriptare,  ^pxa  SMriaem,  Webr, 

66,  887. 
Ootma,  at  er-R«U,  535-537. 
Convent  on  Cannd,  100,  101.     Greek, 

visit  to,  194.    Convent  of  the  Crosa, 

159,  264. 
Coot,  5,  6. 
Couiim,  see  CuIoh. 
Crach,  or  Crac,  for  el-Hoan,  565. 
CuitM,  Kul6n]eh,  158. 
O^amtM,  KvofiAw^  888,  889. 
Cj8>n»,6,  7. 


Dammm,  442-468.— The  Plain  :  Bomid- 

ariea,    443-445.        Diviiions,    445. 

Tells,  445.    Soil,  446.     Rivera  and 

fonntaina,  446,      Canala  from    the 

Barada,    446.       The   'Aw»,    447. 

Lakea,  450.    Agnonhore,  (huts,  452. 

—The  Cmr :   Geogr.  poaition,  453. 

Population,  458  sq.      Foxm,  streets^ 

454  aq.     Hoosea,  454.    Gates,  455. 

Caatle,  456.      Moaka,  Kh4ns,  456. 

Bazars,  456.    Commeroe,  baths,  456. 

Co£fee-honses,    458.      Meidin,    458. 

The  Meij,  459.     Phme  tree,  459. 

Dogs,  460.     Abundant  water,  460. 

Antiqnitiea,  461-468.    Hiatorj,  46»- 

46a 
ZXoMMrai^  aee  Tbaigfftii. 
ZtaR,t892. 

Z^pAiie,*  near  Dao,  89a 
Dioocmana,  L  q.  BeppkoHt,  q.  t. 
DiapoUt,  L  q.  Lifdda,  q.  v. 
Dock,fl>tk,290. 
23WJkai,888. 
Dmaaa^  aee  ed-DeHbk 


E 


Ebai,  M.  131,  13a 

Eooe  Homob  piera  ancient^  171,  191,  220. 

Edomia.^  ♦  gtfww&i,  Dwmeh,  29a 
JEfnOflitpolM,!  194. 
EkuAmu,  Nahr  el-Kebfr,  57a 
551-554. 
iViotpofif,  146, 147;  InNewTeaL 
147-15a 
JQidbr,84a 
Eiir^kmtiim,  aee  Jenhi. 
EiUeriiig  «i  vfEmuA,"*  568. 
E^Mm^  Epkrm,''  Taiyibeh,  290. 
EaSradim,  the  great  plain,  118  aq.  121. 
27a 
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Gabon,*  GabanA,  Or.  Tdfkua,  TufittM, 

ST. 
GiKbatha,^  118. 
Gaigid»i,f  189. 
C^*288. 
Gedor,f28Q. 
Gtmtath,  gate,  S12-2I7. 
Geimetareij  land  o^  848,  849. 
Gepknu,  824. 
Germm,  M.  181,  182. 
(MAMffMMe,  188. 
G%be(dk*orSa^28S. 
Gibeon^f  160. 
Gikon,  242, 
Gilboa,\dS7. 
Gmuo^fieO. 
Gmtea,  see  Jenln. 
Gi9oah,i7S. 
(»lto,tl84. 
Golden  Qate,  178. 
(%ipaeata,  106. 

Orotte  de  Coton,  eayem,  191. 
Guth  JOdUb^f  78. 

H 

ffadadrimmtm,  118,  119. 

JBbfiKt  ^  281,  282. 

Bamafhj  551. 

Anoeik,  .^ilerMy  »  ^*  568. 

Mammmt  66. 

el-Haram,  the  Grand  Mosk,  tee  in  Index  I. 

Hauran,  444,  445. 

ffazor*  of  Naphtali,  not  at  Haztiy,  68. 
Not  at  Tell  Haz^,  81.  Not  at  el- 
Hazfiiy,  401,  402.  Prob.  at  Tell 
Khuralbeh,  865. 

ffeBxm,  472. 

ffeldua,  33. 

£re%)oK9,  temples,  507.  Plan,  508.  Great 
temple,  509.  Leuer  temple,  514. 
General  featnres,  516.  Circular  tem- 
ple, 617.     History,  618-627. 

Bermon,  Mount,  48,  481  sq.  See  esh- 
Sheikh,  Jebel. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  264-268. 

House  of  Abraham,  279. 

House  in  Lebanon,  89,  44.  At  Tibnln,  60. 
At  Kefr  Bir'im,  68,  69.  At  'AJkka, 
90.    At  Tullikah,  802. 

HiMok,^  *  81. 


rfm,\  *  375. 

hiscriptions,  at  Deir  et-EuPah,  16.     At 

Jer)i!i*a,    46.      At   Kefr  Bir'im,  70. 

At  Jerusalem,  192.    At  B&niiU,  407. 

At  Abileh,  480.    At  Ba'albek,  509. 

At  Nahr  el-Kelb,  618  sq. 
Iturm,  Heb.  Jetur,  445. 


Mbetk-ffOead,*  819. 

Jb6rai(k,  556. 

Jaeob*t  Wen,  182,  299. 

Jtmtm,*  297. 

Japko,  ueeJcpptL 

Jenuckm,  161 ;  see  CootentB  of  Sect  IV, 
V.  Geographical  podtioD,  18a  To- 
pography, etc  208  1%  T^yroiKBon 
and  Akn,  207-21L  Bewiha,  21L 
Gate  Gennathf  212-217.  Coozw  of 
second  wall,  217-220.  Temple  area, 
south  party  22a  Ancient  hiidge 
from  temple,  I«S,  225-227.  M- 
Btructions,  andent,  228,  229.  Bevel- 
led stones,  229  sq.  Antonia,  280- 
248.  Cistemi^  196, 198.  Reporter 
water  at  Damascus  gate^  197.  Gi- 
hon,  24&  Wellnear  flie Harsm, 245 
sq.  The  aqnednct,  247.  Upper  foon- 
tam,  248  sq.  Canals,  sewer%  249  sq. 
Tomb  of  Helena,  261  so.  Tombs  cf 
the  prophets,  258  sq.  llie  Holy  Ssp- 
ulchn,  254-268.    Trafitiosi,  268. 

Jflter,  see  /teres. 

Jews'  place  of  wailing^  168.  Later  Jewidi 
sepulchie  at  TeyAstr  806L 

Jeand,  Talley  <£  825.    See  Zeitn. 

JipkhtA^^  TaUey,  108,  107. 

/obMom,*  116. 

Jcfpa,  Tifa,  142. 

Jordan,  sources,  412,  418.  In  Oa  EUleh, 
894,  895.  Junction  of  streams,  894, 
896. 

JoU^pata,  106. 

K 

Kotmm,  824. 

Kanah  f  of  Asher,  see  EAna. 

Kanah,*  brook,  186. 

Kt^phamaum,  F.  850. 

Karem,  272. 

Karalea,*  537. 

Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  867-369. 

Kqihamome,  360,  361. 

Kifjath'jemim,^  157, 

Kv^  riv.  114,  116. 

Knights  Hospitalers,  palace  of,  165  sq. 


Xa«,t  392. 

Laodicea  *  in  Lebanon,  554,  555. 

Lariua,  660. 

Lamaka,  Citutm,  7. 

Lebanon  Mount,  eastern  wall,  421.  North- 
eastern part,  680, 546, 548.  Charac- 
ter, 546,  547.  Western  declivity  and 
streams,  624,  625. 

Leffio,  118. 
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lMmtm,1ar,  A-^lMaf,  49,  08,  880-387, 
421,  428,  424. 

LSfOj  Lebweh,  588. 
lodj  see  l^fdda, 

l^au^  riv.  619. 


Magdal-tama,^  295. 

Magonu^  riv.  af  BeirtC^  llf,  14^  IJk 

JfoiKM^*  perfa.  el'^Hta^  587; 

Mtmre,  279. 

J/anamme,*  567. 

Manifat,  plain,  546. 

A/azcnMOfKpolif,  118,  119. 

Megiddo,\  •  118. 

3remM,t  78. 

Meleda,  not  JVe/da,  8. 

Mero*  Merothy  7B. 

J/^rvm,  866  d-HoldL 

J/trAmaiA,t  MQkhm&B,  289. 

Modm,  151,  152.    . 

Montfort  of  the  cronden,  86. 

Monument  near  HQnnnl^  540^542..    Of 

the  high  priest  Joho.  215^  918.  '  ' 
Monnds  of  mIwi^  tSOI,  201  " 


N 

KecgpoUty  Shechan^  188. 
Mcopolis^  Eammu,  146,  147. 
Ab6e,t  Beit  Niibft,  145. 


OakB  of  Bashan,  817. 

mres,  MoiaU  of,  198. 

OpkrQk,\  Taijibeh,  290. 

Orxmtet,  fountains,  588.    YaSej,  548  sq. 

Orthtmay  rite,  582. 


i\Mft»,  B&ni48,  409, 410. 

Ponwm,  Bonrce  of  Jordan,  406;  410. 

PfipAof,  now  Baflb,  6. 

ParvUnu^  at  old  JArieh,  556. 

Pafmo«,5,  6. 

PeOo,*  822-^24. 

Pentocomta,!  FendekAmieh,  121,  125. 

Phagor  •  xxiv,  275. 

P*»7wr,  riv.  447. 

PhatcOuA  298. 

PAtoio,  lake,  899,  400. 

PAfljoor,*  see  Phagor, 

-     »oi^«184. 
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Pb/ammsf  34. 
Awp^frton,  35. 
Porta  ferrea,  legendary,  199.— I  orts  fadi- 

caria,  legendaiy,  170,  171. 
Prcmoniorwm  AUmm,  628. 
/Vtyyfaa  of  CoutaiitiiiB,  18a 
Protestants  in  Tnrk^,  28-25. 
PtdemaUy  92. 


R 


RacheFs  Tomb,  278. 

Rains,  latter,  9,  80. 

Bamakk  of  Bei\jamin,  at  er-RAm,  287. 

ifanaft*«rAdier,«4. 

A»nl*orNaphta,79. 

RamuJk  of  the  south,  280. 

Raphmu,  57^ 

JeaAoft,*  871. 

JtcmAomi,  plain  <^  265,  272^ 

J2Mtt,5,  6. 

JeiUdl,  544-546. 

ieiiiiiRoiiif  *  rock,  290. 

iZfiMiiioiiof2^bofam,  110. 

Roads,  Roman,  north  of  ffldoD,  84^  88u 
South  of  Lc|2)An,  119.  From  CmMk 
to  N&bnl^s,  126-128.  FromNAbolat 
to  Antipafaji,  185.  From  Jernsa- 
lorn  to  Hebron;  274^  277.  Fran  Je- 
nisalam  to  Andpatrls,  188.  From 
Nlbohis  to  BeisAn  1^  TftbA^  806. 
.  Bftween  Esfr  Kftk  tad  Damascus^ 
485.  From  Damaieiis.  to  Ba'albek, 
479,  482. 
"  110. 


BMaHad  Rwer  of  Josephos^  572,  574. 
'  "     888. 

SebAsdeh,  126,  127. 
visit  to,  129  sq. 
Aanoi,  5,  6. 
Sarcophagi,  near  Behr(^  12.    On  way  to 

'AbeUi,  18, 19.    At  KhAn  Khnlda,  88. 

At  Hableh,  187.    At  Beit  Ufa,  887. 

At  Kedes,  867,  868. 
Sotia  T^rJonoM,  89. 
ScofMUf  286. 

Scolptares  at  Nahr  d-Kelb,  619  tq. 
AyfAqpoSs,  880  sq. 
iSeftoUe,  SebOstieh,  126, 127. 
Setamitf  Gr.  ScXa^r,  82. 
i89i*,Safed?  74,75. 
Sepphofrii^  DioaBtanOf  112. 
Sepulchre,  later  Jewish  at  Tey&str,  806. 

Of  Joseph  and  I^oodemns,  so  called, 

180-182,  260.    See  Hdlv  Sepnkihra. 
Skirn^j  SAHm,  298, 801. 
SheAem,  138. 
^SMomAi,  Talm.  85. 
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^Sfeftem,  188. 
iS&ini,  Se,  87. 

Smomat^j  118. 

ScgmB,  Gr.  SvyiH  88|  Sl^  88. 
iSoru,  166. 

St  Azme's  cfanrch,  178. 
SabfltrootiQiii^  andent,  228  §q, 
Sabtorraoean  chapel  in  Jeni«lem|  18i| 

AhmO,*^  810-812. 

J^jfCBBMHMMf  100. 

SjnagMraeSi  aadent  at  Kefir  Bblzii,  70: 
atMeii6n,  74;  at Irbid, 842 ;  atTdl 
HAm,846i  at  Kedei^  867,  86a 

?yra,8. 


Tamtadk,  117. 

Xuboty  M.  840. 

TflRfivt,  Daamtat,  xiv.  DAmAr,  84. 

nnekBo,  S62. 

Tarei»55. 

Templei,  andent^  at  Deir  et-KBTah,  15  eq. 
AtK&brfk]iah,55.  AiBeUt?  64,66. 
At  KfiTat  Bnetra,  414.  At  HlbbArl- 
Teh,  417.  At  Keliy  Sltfa,  426.  At 
^Ajau^  488.  At  ROUileh,  486.  At 
Deir  eU'Ash47ir,  487.  At  el-FtJeh, 
476.  At  A-Eefi*,  478.  At  Mejdel 
'Az^'ar,  498  sq.  At  Deir  el-Ohfix&l, 
601.    AtBa'albek,6078q.    AtNah- 


leh,629.   AtAfk%606.    AtFoba, 
612. 
Tenaoes  on  Lebanan,  14, 19.  20. 

7Mai,t*806. 
7«0r&M,  lake,  844  iq. 
7Wift,*808. 

Tomb  of  Hetona,  261  eq.    Tomba  of  tha 
■    prophetii  268  eq.    See  aleo  Sepolohze. 
Tppaiablee,  141. 
Toron  of  the  enuaden,  58. 
TraditknLfaiiteelf  of  no  Tallies  268.   Aato 

Stephen'*  body,  26L 
TWrmh&h,  t  TeikAmieh,  278. 
TrwoHt,  Tibohr,  .AzaK  TarAboliii^  582- 

586w 
Torai  of  the  onuadan^  91 
7^^61,62. 
TynjpoNM,  207  sq. 


Via  Dolorofla,  not  wadrnd,  17QL 


Wailing-plaoe  oftiia  Jewi,  168. 

Waten  of  Jeraialem,  248  eq.     B^orted 

at  Damaaona  gate,  196, 197  aq. 
Wea<fJaeob,lS2. 
Wine-pceaa,  andent^  187,  608. 


Zbraft,16a 


^ 


INDEX  III. 


PASSAGES  OF  SORIPTUEE  ILLXJSTRATED. 


Lcvinuuik  • 

XL  5.    Hie  C01M7,    887. 

zHLSl.  Hie  Entering  in  of  Hamaih,  568. 
zzzhr.8;  lee  ziiL  2L    568. 


xiT.  7 ;  lee  Ler.  zL  5.    887. 

JOSHVA. 

ziiL  6 ;  tee  Num.  xiiL  21.    568. 

JUDOBL 

liL  8;  tee  Num.  ziiL  2L    568. 

XYiiL  9, 10.  Duite  iplee  atUiih,    896. 

1  Samubl. 

ix.  11.  Maident  g(Aag  forth  to  draw  wa- 
ter,    158,  oompi  68. 

xiT.  4,  5.  Scene  of  Jonatfaan^s  adyen- 
toze,    289. 


▼iiL65;  ieeNiiiiLxiiL21.    568. 


2  Knraa.    . 

T.  12.  AmanafAbana)  and  Phaxpar,  HI. 
xiT.25;  •eeNiiiii.xiiL21.    568. 


2  CnfcOMiiCijHL 

▼iL8;  8eeNiim.xifi.2L    568. 

N] 


xiiL  5.    Treading  the  wine-prai^    187. 

Job. 
xxiT.  11 ;  tee  Neh.  xifi.  5.    187. 

PBALm. 

xdl  12.    Tlie  xiriiteoat  like  a  oedar  of 

Lebanon,    iMiL 
ciT.  18 ;  tee  Ler.  xi.  5.    887. 
cxxix.  6.    Grait  npon  tiie  bouietopi^  89, 

60L 
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Pbotxbbb. 
zxx.  26;  tee  Ler.  xL  5.    887* 


XXV.  2.  Th«  excelleney  of  Cannel,  90. 
xxY.  2.  The  gloiy  of  Lebanon,  9,  59L 
Ix.  18 ;  tee  xxxr.  2.     9,  69L 


£ZBKEBIi» 

xxtU.  18.    WlneofHelbon,  472. 


L5.    PkinofATVi,  519. 


ICaxthsw. 

xiiL  24-80.    Tarei  among  tilt  wfaflat»  S$. 
xxL  88.    DigfgBd  a  wine-pcwi^    187. 


Bbvk^xidv* 
^.20;  aeeNelLxiiLff.    187. 
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